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Art.  I.  On  the  Intermixture  of  Buddhism  with  Brahmanism 
in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  of  the  DeMan.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Stevenson,  D.D. 

{Read  21  st  November , 1840.) 

That  Buddhism  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Dekkan  during  the 
period  of  its  ascendancy  in  India,  is  evident,  from  the  imperishable 
monuments  of  that  religion  existing  in  the  celebrated  caves  of 
Ellora  (Yerul),  Karli,  Ajanta,  and  Salsette  (Sashte).  It  would 
give,  however,  but  a very  imperfect  and  limited  idea  of  the  influence 
and  extensive  ramifications  of  Buddhism,  to  suppose  that  its  monu- 
ments are  confined  to  places  of  such  celebrity.  To  speak  only  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  small  caves  having  inscriptions  in 
the  ancient  cave  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  hills  near  Nasik 
and  Jumr.  Even  at  the  comparatively  unimportant  villages  of 
Mahar  on  the  Bankot  river,  and  Kher,  twelve  miles  distant,  there 
are  excavations  of  a similar  kind,  which  I myself  have  visited. 
Some  of  them  still  contain  a dagoba,  and  others  fragments  of  stone, 
belonging  to  a previously  existing  place  of  that  kind ; and  I have 
no  doubt  that  many  similar  caves  exist  throughout  the  country, 
though  they  never  have  been  brought  to  public  notice.  When,  then, 
stations  of  Buddhist  priests  existed  in  such  places  as  these,  to  say 
the  least,  their  influence  in  the  country  around  must  have  been 
considerable.  At  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  between 
the  rival  sects,  the  Buddhists  seem  to  have  had  the  decided  superi- 
ority. Buddhism  is  eminently  a religion  of  reason : it  rejects  all 
that  reason  does  not  comprehend ; and  makes  its  constant  appeal 
to  (Buddhi)  the  human  intellect,  as  the  supreme  judge  in  religious 
things.  Brahmanism,  on  the  contrary,  is  a religion  of  tradition. 
The  Vedas  and  the  Rishis  have  handed  down  certain  things  as 
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sacred  and  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and  for  that  reason  the  Brahman 
practises  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Buddhist  declares  animal 
sacrifice  criminal,  because  it  is  attended  with  the  slaughter  of  an 
innocent  creature ; and  the  only  evasion  to  which  the  Brahman  can 
have  recourse,  in  order  to  defend  his  ancestors  from  cruelty,  is  to 
maintain  that  the  Rishis  restored  again  to  life  all  the  animals  they 
killed  in  performing  their  sacrifices.  The  Buddhist  of  the  present 
day  may  not  be  able  to  disprove  this  assertion ; but  it  is  plain  from 
the  edicts  on  the  pillars  at  Delhi,  Allahabad,  &c.,  lately  decyphered 
by  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  that  no  such  miracle  was  ever,  in  former 
days,  believed  to  have  taken  place ; and  that  the  grand  advantage 
that  the  Buddhists  had  over  their  opponents,  consisted  in  their 
mercy  to  all  living  creatures,  as  contrasted  with  the  bloody  rites  of 
the  Brahmans. 

Those  higher  views  which,  as  Christians,  we  are  taught  to  enter- 
tain of  the  nature  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  that  it  was  intended  to 
impress  men’s  minds  with  a sense  of  their  guilt  in  violating  the 
divine  commandments,  and  to  lead  them  to  welcome  the  atonement 
to  be  made  by  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  were  unknown 
to  the  defenders  of  Hinduism.  To  regain,  therefore,  the  influence 
they  had  lost  at  the  first,  the  Brahmans  were  compelled  to  modify 
their  system,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  or  abolish  altogether,  those 
parts  of  their  religion  least  defensible  on  the  ground  of  reason. 
Five  of  these  objectionable  things  are  particularly  mentioned  in  one 
of  their  own  books,  the  Achara  Mayukha,  ascribed  to  Sankara 
Acharya.  They  are  : 1 . The  Agni-hotra,  i.  e.  the  oblation  to  fire  ; 
2.  The  killing  of  cows  for  sacrifice  ; 3.  Sanyasa,  i.  e.  self-torturing 
austerities ; 4.  The  use  of  flesh  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  to  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors ; 5.  The  marrying  the  widow  of  a deceased  bro- 
ther. All  these  things  are  declared  prohibited  in  the  Kali-yuga,  by 
the  following  Sloka. 


r.  11 


It  is,  however,  further  added,  that  Nareda,  the  author  of  the  prohi- 
bition, and  the  Momus  of  the  Brahmanical  Pantheon,  was  so  far  won 
by  the  intreaties  of  the  Brahmans,  as  to  restore  to  them  the  Agni-hotra 
and  Sanyasa,  while  the  other  three  still  continued  under  his  interdict. 

The  objection  to  the  Agni-hotra  seems  to  have  been  the  animal 
oblations  made  to  fire.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  Somayaga,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honour  of  that 
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element,  the  caul  of  a slain  ram  forms  a part  of  the  offering,  and 
the  Bhashya  of  the  Sama  Yeda  expressly  says,  that  “at  each  of 
the  three  daily  sacrifices  an  animal  is  to  be  slain.” 

1 How  objectionable  such  a rite  must  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Buddhists,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  it  is  put  in  the  Abhangs  of  Tuka 
Rama,  a Hindu  sage,  who  flourished  in  the  Dekkan  about  three 
hundred  years  ago.  His  verses  are  to  the  following  effect : — 

“ Beat  to  death  the  ram  when  muzzled. 

And  offer  the  Soma  with  sacred  song.” 

So  they  say,  but  still  I’m  puzzled, 

And  half  suspect  such  worship  wrong. 

Are  rites  like  these  the  Deity  worthy, 
k That  turn  religion  topsy-turvy? 

The  Sany&sa,  also,  as  connected  with  self-torturing  rites,  was  at 
the  first  prohibited.  In  fact,  I conjecture  the  whole  of  this  prohi- 
bition to  have  been  of  Buddhist  origin  ; and  that  while,  during  the 
Buddhistical  ascendancy,  other  parts  of  Brahmanism  were  allowed 
to  be  practised,  these  were  absolutely  forbidden.  Indeed,  the  other 
parts  of  Hinduism  are  mentioned  by  the  Buddhists  with  respect, 
and  in  some  of  their  books  they  speak  as  if  they  believed  in  the 
existence  and  power  of  Indra,  called  by  them  Sakko  (S.  Sakra), 
and  other  Brahmanical  gods.  However  this  may  be,  with  the 
Brahmanical  ascendancy  the  Agni-hotra  and  Sanyasa  assumed  their 
former  importance  in  the  Hindu  system ; but  the  sacrificing  of 
cows,  and  eating  flesh,  in  performing  the  rites  to  the  manes,  could 
no  longer  maintain  their  ground.  The'  edicts2  of  Asoko,  issuing 
from  his  royal  residence  on  the  Ganges,  and  set  up  in  various  places 
from  Girnar  in  Gujarat,  to  Cuttack  in  Orissa,  strictly  forbidding  the 
putting  to  death  of  any  animal,  had  sunk  too  deep  into  the  minds 
of  men  to  permit  these  bloody  rites  to  resume  the  same  place  that 
they  had  done  before  in  the  Brahmanical  system.  The  Hindus, 
indeed,  of  the  present  day,  will  hardly  admit  that  the  cow  was  ever 
sacrificed  by  their  ancestors.  But  the  works  handed  down  to  us  by 
their  ancient  writers,  prove  this  point  to  demonstration. 

There  is  a story,  not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the  Matsya 
Purana,  detailing  at  great  length  the  history  of  seven  brothers,  who 
on  their  father’s  death,  threw  themselves  on  the  hospitality  of  Garga 
Rishi,  and  who,  in  lack  of  other  materials,  killed  and  ate  their 

1 Part  i.  Prap^thaka  i.  Das.  vi.  2. 

2 Issued  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign ; and  as  he  ascended  the 
the  throne,  b.c.  325,  the  date  of  the  edicts  is  b.c.  283.— Note  by  the  Editor. 
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patron’s  cow,  as  a sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  their  sire.  For  this  act 
of  piety  on  their  part,  they  were  so  favoured  as  to  pass  to  the 
highest  state  of  bliss, — final  emancipation,  after  being  born  other 
five  times ; and  after  every  succeeding  birth,  to  recollect  all  the 
transactions  of  their  lives  in  their  past  transmigrations.  It  is 
declared  in  the  same  Purana,  that  the  feast  to  the  manes  of  ancestors 
should  consist  of  thirteen  kinds  of  flesh.  Among  these  are  enume- 
merated  mutton,  venison,  &c.,  and  several  kinds  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
but  in  my  copy  the  enumeration  amounted  only  to  eleven,  and 
a blank  was  left.  Did  this  blank  imply  that  the  Englishman’s 
favourite  dish  was  wanting,  and  that  the  hungry  manes  were  looking 
out  for  a good  round  of  beef?  In  the  Sutras  annexed  to  the  Rig- 
Veda,  the  first  hymn  of  the  third  Adhyaya  of  the  first  Astaka  is 
ordered  to  be  chanted  at  the  sacrifice  of  a cow,  rfftn}-. 

True  it  is  that  among  the  ancient  Rishis  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who  spoke  slightingly  of  animal  sacrifice,  when  they  could  not 
expressly  condemn  it.  Thus  Godha,  in  the  Sama  Veda,  says,  “ O 
ye  gods,  we  use  no  sacrificial  stake,  we  slay  no  victim,  we  worship 
entirely  by  the  repetition  of  sacred  verses1.”  But  the  sentiment  of 
Angirasa,  that  “ He  who  offers  animal  sacrifice  is  like  heaven  itself, 
for  conferring  happiness2,”  seems  decidedly  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Brahmans  till  after  the  origin  of  Buddhism.  Brahmanism,  as 
first  established,  or  afterwards  revived,  in  the  Maratha  country,  is 
universally  by  the  natives  traced  up  to  Sankara  Acharya,  whom 
they  deem  an  avatar  of  Siva,  raised  up  to  put  down  the  Buddhists. 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  flourished  at  Kolapur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Previously 
to  that  period,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  Buddhism  generally  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country  ; his  constittuions  are  always  appealed 
to  as  directing  modern  practice.  To  him,  then,  we  are  naturally  led 
as  the  person  who  introduced  the  modifications  into  Brahmanism 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  were  rendered  necessary,  from 
the  long  prevalence  of  the  other  religion.  Sankara  Acharya  thus  was 
an  eclectic,  who  formed  a new  system,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  excellencies  of  other  religions  with  the  Brahmanical. 
Genuine  Buddhism,  it  is  true,  now  no  longer  exists  in  Western  and 
Central  India;  but  the  sect  of  the  Jains,  who  are  but  a branch 
derived  from  the  parent  stem,  or  themselves  the  stem  from  which 
Buddhism  sprung,  are  numerous,  and  maintain  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  system,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  denying  the  existence  of 

1 Part  I.  Prapdthaka  n.  Das.  ix.  2. 

“ Rik.  Mandala  i,  Auuvaka  vn.  Sukta  i.  15. 
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an  intelligent  First  Cause,  adoring  deified  saints,  having  a priesthood 
practising  celibacy,  and  thinking  it  sinful  to  take  the  life  of  any 
animal  for  any  cause. 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  most  singular  result  of  the  influence 
of  Buddhism  upon  Brahmanism,  is  the  transformation  of  two  Bud- 
dhist, or  more  probably  Jain  devotees,  a male  and  a female,  into  a 
Hindu  god  and  goddess.  Yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  great 
heresiarch  himself  has  been  conveniently  transformed  into  an  ava- 
tara  of  Yishnu,  sent  down  to  propagate  error  on  earth,  and  prevent 
men  from  coming  to  heaven  in  numbers  to  incommode  the  gods,  we 
ought  not  to  be  astonished  if  two  Buddhist  saints  should  rise  to  the 
rank  of  Hindu  deities.  Such  I conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Vithoba  and  Rakhami  at  Pandharpur,  and  other  places 
in  the  Dekkan.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following. 

1st.  The  want  of  suitable  costume  in  the  images  as  originally 
carved,  in  this  agreeing  exactly  with  the  images  the  Jains  at  present 
worship,  and  disagreeing  with  all  others  adored  by  the  Hindus.  The 
Hindu  votaries  of  Vithoba  and  his  wife  endeavour,  it  is  true,  to  iden- 
tify them  with  Krishna  and  Rukmini ; but  the  images  of  Krishna, 
and  of  every  other  Hindu  god  and  goddess,  are  in  the  respect  I have 
mentioned,  quite  different  from  those  of  Vithoba  and  Rakhami. 
The  Hindus,  with  all  their  faults,  (and  these  neither  few  nor  light,) 
had  always  sense  of  propriety  enough  to  carve  their  images,  so  as 
to  represent  the  gods  to  the  eye,  arrayed  in  a way  not  to  give 
offence  to  modesty.  And  so  much  does  the  same  feeling  prevail,  in 
regard  to  the  objects  of  worship  at  Pandharpur,  that  cloth  is  annu- 
ally purchased  and  brought  from  the  bazar,  to  furnish  a dhota 
and  pagota2  for  Vithoba,  and  a lugadi3  for  Rakhami.  The  same 
thing  is  done  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  their  worship  is 
established.  Rather  a laughable  lawsuit  arose,  about  seven  years 
ago,  in  a village  near  Poonah,  out  of  the  circumstance  of  Vithoba’s 
requiring  every  year  a new  suit  of  clothes.  The  family  of  the 
original  image-dresser  having  become  numerous,  and  having  sepa- 
rated into  two  different  families  with  separate  interests,  it  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  the  one  branch  should  perform  the  worship,  and 
receive  all  the  offerings,  while  the  perquisite  of  the  other  should  be 
the  god’s  cast  clothes,  which,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
should  have  been  nearly  as  good  as  new.  The  cunning  image-dresser, 
however,  whenever  there  was  a marriage  or  a feast,  took  the  liberty 
to  borrow  the  dress  of  his  patron  god  over-night,  restoring  it  to  him 

1 A man’s  lower  garment.  2 A turban. 

3 A web  of  cloth  covering  the  whole  body  of  a female. 
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again  early  next  morning,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  clothes 
were  much  the  worse  for  wear.  The  other  party  complained  to  the 
judge,  who  dismissed  the  case  as  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 

2nd.  There  is  a strong  party  among  the  Brahmans,  at  the  present 
day,  who  deny  the  claims  of  Vithoba  to  a place  in  the  Hindu  Pan- 
theon, and  who  roundly  assert  that  the  great  temple  at  Pandharpur, 
where  he  is  principally  worshipped,  once  belonged  to  the  Jains,  and 
was  bought  from  them  by  a party  of  Brahmans,  who  pay  quit  rent 
to  the  descendants  of  the  original  possessor  to  this  day.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  such  a story  should  have  originated,  unless  it 
be  true  ; and  supposing  the  Jain  religion  previously  to  have  pre- 
vailed extensively,  and  Pandharpur  to  have  been  reckoned  a place 
of  sanctity  in  former  times,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Brahman 
inhabitants  might  still  wish  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  place, 
when  under  their  own  influence,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Brahmanical  ascendancy,  and  worship  the  Jain  saints  as  a Hindu 
god  and  goddess. 

A certain  Sastri,  one  of  the  party  opposed  to  Vithoba,  went  so 
far  during  the  reign  of  Mahadeva  Rao  Peshwa,  as  to  endeavour  to 
move  the  government  to  interfere,  and  proscribe  a worship  sanctioned 
neither  by  Veda  nor  Purina.  The  worldly  wisdom,  however,  of 
Nana  Phadnis  (Furnavese)  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  god,  and  foiled 
the  science  and  zeal  of  the  Sastri.  He  intimated  to  his  master  that 
it  was  no  affair  of  his  to  oppose  the  claims  of  a god,  who  yearly 
mustered  tens  of  thousands  of  devoted  followers. 

3rd.  The  festivals  of  Vithoba  seem  to  have  no  relations  to  those 
of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna,  with  whom  his  followers  wish  to  identify 
him , but  on  the  other  hand,  correspond  in  a remarkable  manner 
with  the  holy  seasons  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  birthday  of  Krishna  is  on  a different  day  of  the  moon,  and 
in  a different  month  from  any  of  the  festivals  of  Vithoba.  But 
the  two  greatest  days  at  Pandharpur  happen,  the  one  just  four  days 
before  the  commencement,  and  the  other  just  four  days  before  the 
completion,  of  the  Buddhist  Wasso,  or  season  of  sacred  rest,  which 
continues  from  the  full  moon  of  Ashadha  to  that  of  Kartika1.  To 
illustrate  this  agreement,  we  must  refer  to  a strange  idea  that  has 
crept  in  among  the  Hindus,  that  Vishnu,  the  Preserver  of  the  Uni- 
verse, sleeps  during  four  months  in  the  year,  and  these,  too,  those 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  grain  that  is  to  supply  nourishment 
for  man  and  beast  is  sown,  and  chiefly  matured.  It  seems  a most 
unaccountable  whim  even  for  a Hindu  to  set  the  preserving  god 

1 Corresponding  to  our  July  and  November. 
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asleep,  when  he  should  be  all  awake,  to  vivify  the  seed,  and  mature 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  is  from  Buddhism  alone  that  we  can 
derive  any  consistent  explanation  of  this  anomaly. 

During  the  Wasso,  or  sacred  season  of  religious  rest,  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  employ  their  time  in  holy  meditation,  and  thus  aid  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  the  husbandman  in  procuring  food  for 
the  support  of  the  world.  Buddha  is  identified  with  Yishnu,  and 
sleep  in  the  Sanskrit  language  is  identified  with  the  intense  devotion 
of  the  sage.  Hence  the  sleep  of  Yishnu  the  Preserver  is  nothing 
more  than  the  devotional  rest  of  the  priest,  who,  by  his  meritorious 
works,  sustains  the  universe.  Whether  the  change  from  the  15  th  to 
the  11th  day  of  the  month  Ashadha,  was  intended  in  an  average 
number  of  years  to  bring  the  sleep  of  Yishnu  nearer  to  the  summer 
solstice,  or  for  what  other  reason,  I am  not  able  to  determine. 

The  day  when  the  moon  passes  from  the  month  Pausya  to 
Magha,  is  also  kept  as  a great  day  at  Pandharpur,  and  called  the 
Vela  new  moon.  Fifteen  days  earlier  at  the  preceding  full  moon,  is 
the  anniversary  of  Buddha’s  visiting  Ceylon,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Tibetan  year.  In  the  time  of  Buddha,  there  was  a great  festival 
on  that  day  at  Uruvelaya,  (Buddha  Gaya  in  Behar).  It  is  a well 
known  fact  that  in  the  Dekkan  all  the  months  begin  fifteen  days 
later  than  they  do  in  Hindustan ; but  whether  this  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  a departure  from  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
originally  celebrated  or  not,  I cannot  say.  The  minute  particulars 
regarding  these  festivals  I have  not  the  means  of  investigating,  from 
the  want  of  the  calendars  of  the  Buddhist  nations  around  us.  It 
is  the  general  relation  of  time,  in  the  only  three  annual  festivals 
celebrated  at  Pandharpur,  with  Buddhist  holy  seasons,  to  which  I 
would  direct  attention. 

4th.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  at  Pandharpur,  there  is 
no  distinction  of  caste.  Vethal,  the  proper  name  of  the  god,  means 
“ He  who  receives  the  ignorant;”  at  least,  so  his  votaries  interpret 
it.  This  is  another  feature  of  Buddhism  directly  opposed  to  the 
Brahmanical  religion. 

While  reflecting  on  this  subject,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  many 
of  the  arguments  I have  used  will  apply  also  to  Jagannatha  in 
Orissa,  and  that  the  worship  of  that  god,  also,  is  derived  from 
Buddhism.  Since  : — 

1st.  There  is  no  distinction  of  caste  within  the  holy  territory  of 
Jagannath. 

2nd.  Buddhism  anciently  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Orissa, 
as  appears  from  the  Buddhist  remains  still  existing. 
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3rd.  The  Ratha  Jatra  just  immediately  preceding  the  Sayana 
Ekadasi,  or  season  of  sacred  rest,  is  probably  the  remains  of  a tri- 
umphal entry,  with  which  the  sages  were  welcomed  on  returning 
from  their  peregrinations,  to  hold  the  Wasso. 

4th.  The  image  of  Jagannatha  is  said,  and  universally  believed 
by  his  votaries,  to  contain  the  bones  of  Krishna.  Now  every  one 
conversant  with  the  opinions  of  the  Hindus,  knows  that  it  forms 
no  part  of  the  Brahmanical  religion  to  collect  and  adore  dead  men’s 
bones.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gita  on  this  subject  is,  that  at  death 
the  elements  separate,  the  spirit  returns  to  its  parent  spirit,  the  air 
to  air,  and  the  earth  to  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a most 
meritorious  act  among  the  Buddhists  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
relics  of  departed  saints,  and  tTie  places  that  contain  them  are 
esteemed  peculiarly  holy. 

Lest  the  idea  of  the  Hindus  symbolizing  with  Buddhism  should 
appear  strange  to  any  one,  I may,  just  before  concluding,  advert  for 
a moment  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Dekkan,  Hindus  often  present 
offerings  to  Mahomedan  peers,  and  worship  at  their  tombs.  In  the 
city  and  camp  of  Poonah,  a few  years  ago,  while  I was  residing 
there,  there  could  not  be  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  Hindus,  who 
annually  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Hassan  and  Hossein. 
They  or  their  fathers  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  Mullahs,  had 
made  vows  to  that  effect,  which  they  religiously  observed.  By 
these  vows,  sometimes  a man  binds  his  children  for  several  genera- 
tions after  him,  and  the  performance  of  that  ceremony  becomes  a 
part  of  the  family  religion.  Hindus  make  the  image  of  a superb 
tomb,  carry  it  about  the  streets,  and  cast  it  into  the  waters,  just  as 
is  done  by  Mahomedans. 

I by  no  means,  however,  think  that  I have  exhausted  this 
subject.  Much  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  in  other  parts  of  India, 
and  more  may  be  known,  I suspect,  even  here,  than  I have  been 
able  to  learn.  It  seems  to  me  a subject  of  considerable  interest, 
and  one  which,  if  prosecuted  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  may  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  religious  opinion 
in  India,  and  aid  in  disabusing  the  world  of  the  vulgar  notion,  so 
little  creditable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hindus,  that  all  the  millions  of 
Hindustan  have  continued  to  think,  from  the  earliest  ages,  on 
religious  subjects,  exactly  as  their  fathers  did,  without  any  struggle 
to  break  the  chains  in  which  the  Brahmanical  priesthood  had  bound 
up  their  mental  energies. 
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Art.  II. — Observations  on  the  Preparation  of  Caoutchouc.  By 
E.  Solly,  Esq. 

The  many  uses  to  which  Caoutchouc  is  now  applied,  as  well  as  its 
increasing  importance  as  an  article  of  trade,  render  it  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  present  time,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a new  and  abundant  source  of  it  in  India  has  been 
lately  pointed  out.  In  the  following  observations  I am  anxious  to 
draw  attention  to  some  facts  which,  though  perhaps  known  to  a few 
who  have  examined  the  subject  with  great  attention,  are  generally 
unknown  or  overlooked. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  applications  to  which  caoutchouc 
has  been  put,  and  the  great  degree  of  ingenuity  which  is  displayed 
in  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  rendered  useful,  comparatively  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared ; 
as  if  this  had  not  very  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  and 
strength  of  the  caoutchouc.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  usually 
obtained  is  by  drawing  off  the  sap  from  the  trees  which  yield  it, 
and  allowing  it  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  process  is 
varied  in  some  degree  in  different  countries,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  all.  The  caoutchouc  which  is  brought  over  in  the  form  of 
bottles,  and  which  is  that  best  fitted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is 
made  by  covering  a mould  of  clay  with  a thin  layer  of  the  sap,  and 
as  soon  as  that  is  dry,  adding  ariother  layer  of  sap;  by  repeating 
this  a sufficient  number  of  times,  the  bottle  acquires  the  requisite 
degree  of  thickness,  the  clay  moulds  are  then  broken,  and  the  frag- 
ments shaken  out.  The  thicker  bottles  of  course  consist  of  many 
layers,  and  in  cutting  them  across,  the  separate  layers  may  be  very 
easily  perceived,  each  being  separated  from  the  next  by  a very  fine 
line  of  a different  colour  to  the  mass  of  the  caoutchouc,  and  upon 
soaking  one  of  these  bottles  in  boiling  water,  it  is  frequently  easy  to 
separate  the  different  layers  composing  it  one  from  another.  The 
larger  and  more  solid  masses  of  caoutchouc,  which  come  from 
South  America,  &c.,  are  prepared  with  less  care,  and  are  of  a very 
confused  texture,  containing,  besides  large  quantities  of  impurities 
of  a mechanical  nature,  many  different  lines,  holes,  and  cavities  of 
various  forms  and  sizes. 

As  the  sap  of  all  trees  which  yield  caoutchouc  contains  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  other  substances  in  solution,  it  is  evident  that 
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by  the  process  above  described,  the  caoutchouc  obtained  must  be, 
to  a considerable  extent,  contaminated  with  impurities  ; and  I be- 
lieve proportionably  deteriorated  in  quality.  In  the  bottles  this 
would  have  comparatively  but  little  effect  on  the  strength  of  the 
caoutchouc,  but  when  pieces  of  any  thickness  are  made,  it  must  be 
evident  that,  as  the  caoutchouc  dries,  a considerable  portion  of  these 
soluble  matters  must  be  inclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  caout- 
chouc, and  they  are,  to  a considerable  extent,  collected  in  the  cavi- 
ties which  I have  beforementioned.  When  a piece  of  fresh  or  re- 
cently imported  caoutchouc  is  cut  across,  it  is  very  common  to  find 
these  cavities  filled  with  a dark  brown  liquid  ; this  is  a strong  solu- 
tion of  the  impurities  in  question.  On  cutting  across  a piece  of  the 
new  caoutchouc  from  Assam,  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  I found  cavities  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to  half  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  piece  which  were  full  of  this  brown  fluid. 
When  caoutchouc  is  kept  some  time,  the  water  in  these  cavities 
evaporates  very  slowly, and  the  caoutchouc  becomes  much  stronger; 
but  though  the  water  is  thus  dissipated,  the  soluble  matters  which 
were  previously  held  in  solution  are  left,  in  a solid  form,  lining  the 
interior  of  the  cavities.  On  strongly  pressing  a piece  of  this  porous 
caoutchouc  so  as  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cavities  into  complete 
contact,  I have  always  found  great  difficulty  in  making  them  adhere 
together  at  all,  and  even  when  they  did  adhere,  it  was  very  feebly 
and  they  separated  with  the  least  force.  The  cause  of  this  evi- 
dently is,  that  the  lining  of  impurities  prevents  any  adhesion  taking 
place. 

I have  already  stated  that  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  layers  com- 
posing a bottle  one  from  another.  This  may  at  first  appear  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  great  ease  with  which  two  pieces  of 
caoutchouc,  having  clean  surfaces,  unite  when  they  are  pressed 
together ; so  perfect  is  the  junction  thus  formed,  that,  when  once 
united,  the  piece  will  tear  anywhere  quite  as  easily  as  at  the  joint. 
Indeed,  pieces  of  new  caoutchouc  having  clean  surfaces,  frequently 
unite  merely  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight,  so  as  to  become 
quite  inseparable,  and  so  perfect  is  this  union,  that  upon  it  some  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  applications  are  founded.  The  pro- 
cess for  cutting  the  bottles  into  thread  for  the  manufacture  of 
elastic  fabrics,  for  which  a series  of  most  beautiful  machinery  is 
employed  by  the  London  Caoutchouc  Company,  would  be  of  far  less 
value  if  it  were  not  for  this  property,  and  the  facility  with  which 
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the  work-people  join  the  ends  of  two  pieces  together;  and  the 
strength  of  the  joint  so  made  is  a curious  and  highly  interesting 
example  of  this  adhesive  power.  It  may,  therefore,  appear  sur- 
prising that  there  should  exist  so  little  adhesion  between  the  layers 
forming  the  bottles ; but  when  the  mode  of  preparation  is  taken  into 
account,  it  is  evident  that  the  soluble  contents  of  the  sap  must  be 
collected  into  a very  thin  film  between  each  layer  of  caoutchouc, 
and  this  will  fully  account  for  their  want  of  perfect  adhesion. 

I do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  formation  of  this  film  affects 
the  manufacture  of  the  bottles,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  has 
considerable  influence,  particularly  in  the  drying  of  the  separate 
layers  of  sap,  as  it  must  considerably  lengthen  the  time  occupied  by 
that  process.  It  is  probably  to  save  this  loss  of  time,  rather  than  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  bottles,  that  the  native  manufacturers 
sometimes  roll  the  bottles  in  sand  between  each  successive  layer,  as, 
by  so  doing,  they  would  be  enabled  to  complete  the  bottles  in  a much 
shorter  space  of  time,  though  the  value  of  the  caoutchouc  would  be 
of  course  destroyed. 

Mr.  Howisson,  in  his  account  of  the  caoutchouc  of  the  Urceolea, 
describes  the  sap  of  that  tree  as  containing  a peculiar  substance, 
which,  when  he  endeavoured  to  make  bottles  with  the  sap,  formed  a 
thin  film  upon  the  outside  of  each  layer  as  soon  as  it  had  become 
dry ; and  which  he  found  interfered  very  much  with  the  application 
of  a new  layer,  causing  the  sap  to  run  and  divide  like  water  upon 
wax,  and  he  accordingly  supposed  the  substance  to  be  of  an  oily 
nature.  He  however  found  that,  by  washing  the  newly-formed 
layer  with  soap  and  water,  this  substance  was  removed,  and  it  was 
then  easy  to  apply  a fresh  portion  of  sap. 

As  in  these  bottles  the  lines  of  imperfect  adhesion  all  run  in  one 
direction,  and  are  parallel  with  each  other,  they  weaken  the  caout- 
chouc far  less  than  if  it  were  otherwise ; but  notwithstanding  this, 
I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  much  stronger  without 
these  separations. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  impurities  must  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  strength,  and  consequent  value,  of  the 
caoutchouc,  I shall  detail  some  experiments  which  I have  made, 
with  a view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  possible  to  remove  these 
objectionable  matters.  From  the  nature  of  the  substances  in  ques- 
tion, there  seemed  little  hope  of  being  able  to  remove  them  when 
once  the  caoutchouc  had  become  incorporated  into  a solid  mass ; I 
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therefore  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  sap  of  the  impurities  which  it 
contained.  In  order  to  do  this,  I mixed  the  sap  with  about  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  after  well  agitating  them  together,  left 
the  mixture  at  rest  for  some  hours  ; at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
mixture  had  separated  into  two  parts,  the  uppermost  being  the  sap, 
which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  cream  ; in  appearance 
it  was  hardly  at  all,  but  in  properties  it  was  very  considerably, 
altered,  the  water  having  separated  almost  all  the  soluble  impurities, 
and  in  consequence  acquired  a slight  brown  tinge.  When  thus 
purified,  it  has  most  of  the  properties  of  the  crude  sap,  but  it  has  less 
tendency  to  separate  the  caoutchouc  which  it  contains  in  the  solid 
form  ; and  Mr.  Faraday,  who  I find  has  also  employed  this  process 
for  purifying  the  sap,  says,  that  when  thus  prepared  it  may  be  kept 
without  undergoing  any  change  for  a long  period  of  time.  When  a 
portion  of  caoutchouc,  obtained  from  the  unaltered  sap,  was  sub- 
mitted to  pressure,  I did  not  find  that  its  porosity  was  diminished, 
and  on  extending  it,  those  parts  which  contained  many  cavities  being 
weak,  soon  gave  way,  and  the  piece  broke.  The  caoutchouc  obtained 
from  the  washed  sap,  though  at  first  as  porous  as  the  other,  became 
denser  by  pressure,  and  the  sides  of  the  cavities  adhered  together,  and 
seemed  stronger  than  that  obtained  from  the  unwashed  sap.  I 
mention  these  experiments  with  diffidence,  because  I had  not  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  sap  to  make  the  experiments  on  a fair  scale,  and 
because  there  may  be  circumstances  with  which  I am  unacquainted, 
and  which  might  entirely  preclude  the  application  of  a similar  process 
on  a large  scale.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  import 
into  this  country  the  sap  of  caoutchouc-trees  in  an  unaltered  state, 
(as  it  exists  in  a state  of  very  fine  division,)  but  hitherto  they 
have  almost  all  failed,  as  the  sap,  when  it  arrives  in  this  country,  is 
usually  found  to  have  undergone  a considerable  change,  the  caout- 
chouc having  coagulated  or  separated  in  a solid  form.  From  expe- 
riments made  with  the  fresh  sap,  and  also  on  portions  from  different 
countries  which  have  spontaneously  coagulated,  the  conclusion  pre- 
sents itself  that  the  coagulation  is  occasioned  entirely  by  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  other  substances  with  which  the  caoutchouc 
is  accompanied.  When  the  sap  coagulates  spontaneously,  the  action 
is  not  a slow  one,  like  crystallization,  but  evidently  takes  place  with 
considerable  rapidity,  as  the  solid  mass  is  usually  very  porous,  and 
full  of  cavities.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  sap  in  any  other  manner,  as 
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caoutchouc  is  one  of  the  most  unchangeable  and  fixed  substances 
known,  whilst  the  substances  with  which  it  is  associated  are  change- 
able, and  easily  undergo  decomposition. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  seems  very  plausible  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  sap  were  purified  by  this  process  of  washing,  it  would  be 
a far  more  unchangeable  substance  than  it  is  in  its  unaltered  state, 
and  that  it  might  be  imported  with  a considerable  chance  of  success 
into  this  country. 

In  conclusion  I would  suggest,  as  an  experiment  well  worthy  of 
being  tried  on  a large  scale,  the  practical  applicability  of  the  process 
of  washing  the  sap  ; for  though  the  additional  strength  which  might 
be  acquired  by  the  caoutchouc  might  not  be  such  as  to  render  it 
worth  while  to  wash  the  sap  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  in  India 
into  useful  shapes  for  the  English  manufacturers,  yet  in  facilitating 
the  importation  of  the  sap  itself,  it  is  probable  that  its  adoption 
would  be  attended  with  complete  success. 
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Art.  III. — Account  of  the  Waralis  and  Katodis, — two  of  the 
Forest  Tribes  of  the  northern  Konkan.  By  John  Wilson, 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society. 

(Read  \ 7th  April , 1841.) 

That  India  is  not  the  cradle  of  the  Brahmanical  faith,  may  be  a 
proposition  startling  to  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its 
ancient  literature.  To  the  orientalist  of  the  humblest  pretension, 
however,  it  needs  no  proof.  The  predecessors  of  the  Brahmans,  it 
is  admitted  by  all  who  have  considered  their  records  and  traditions, 
were  first  associated  together  as  a religious  fraternity  in  a country 
beyond  the  Indus,  or  exterior  to  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Our 
greatest  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  countx*y  from 
which  they  came.  Sir  William  Jones  brings  them  from  Iran,  or 
Central  Asia  ; Adelung  from  a similar  locality  ; Klaproth,  from  the 
Caucasian  mountains  ; Kennedy,  from  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  ; 
and  Schlegel,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  theories  of 
these  scholars  are  all  plausibly  supported ; and  they  generally 
agree  in  this  respect,  that  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Brah- 
mans in  ancient  times  were  found  in  the  territories  immediately 
north  of  India.  The  occurrence  of  about  three  hundred  Sanskrit 
words  in  the  Persian  language ',  the  Hindu  notion  of  the  northern 
position  of  the  residences  of  the  gods,  the  situation  of  the  Manu- 
sarovar,  or  Lake  of  Intelligence,  still  a celebrated  place  of  religious 
pilgrimage,  and  the  source  of  the  river  Brahmaputra,  whose  etymo- 
logical meaning,  the  “ son  of  Brahma,”  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
usual  designation  of  the  priestly  class  to  whom  I refer,  are  in  favour 
of  this  agreement.  After  the  Brahmans  entered  India,  they  con- 
tinued for  a considerable  time  to  inhabit  its  northern  territories. 
The  “ Holy  Land”  of  Manu,  which  is  of  no  great  extent,  lies  between 
the  Drishadwati  and  Saraswati2.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter  river, 
according  to  some  authorities,  lived  Vyasa,  the  reputed  compiler  of 
the  Yedas  and  Puranas3.  In  the  north  are  to  be  found  the 
shrines,  junctions  of  rivers,  and  lakes,  esteemed  most  sacred  by  the 
Hindus  in  all  ages.  In  the  same  division  of  the  country,  the  solar 
and  lunar  races  of  kings,  the  most  distinguished  in  Indian  tradi- 

1 See  Kennedy  on  the  Affinity  of  Languages.  2 Manu  ii.  1 7. 

8 See  H.  H.  Wilson's  preface  to  liis  Translation  of  the  Vishnu  Purina. 
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tions,  ruled  and  reigned.  The  Sanskrit  language,  which  the  Brah- 
mans carried  along  with  themselves,  is  more  copiously  mixed  and 
closely  associated  with  the  languages  of  the  north,  than  with  those 
of  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The  different  tribes  of  Brahmans 
claim  rank  according  to  their  connexion  with  the  north.  Of  the 
actual  spread  of  Brahmanism  to  the  southward,  some  indistinct 
notices  are  given  in  the  Ramayana,  the  work  next  in  point  of  anti- 
quity to  the  Yedas,  the  Mah&bharata,  and  some  of  the  Puranas. 
Rdma,  who  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  was  un- 
doubtedly a historical  personage ; and  the  accounts  which  are  given 
of  his  march  to  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  clearly  prove  that  he  was  opposed 
by  a people  who  belonged  to  a faith  different  from  that  to  which  he 
lent  his  powerful  aid  to  support  and  establish.  As  he  proceeded  on 
his  career  of  victory,  be  formed  many  alliances  with  the  tribes 
which  he  subdued,  and  who  co-operated  with  his  endeavours  to 
overcome  the  R&kshasas,  or  devils,  alias  barbarians,  who  were  the 
objects  of  his  hate.  Several  castes  of  the  present  day  ascribe  some 
of  their  peculiar  privileges  to  his  munificence,  as  the  Bhatela  Brah- 
mans, of  the  Ativisi1,  who,  though  only  agriculturists,  are  per- 
mitted to  read  the  Vedas  and  perform  sacrifices  in  their  own  behalf, 
though  not  in  the  behalf  of  others.  Rama  encountered  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  forests,  especially  in  that  of  Dandak,  bordering  on 
the  Nirmada;  and  it  is  in  the  forests,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
India,  that  the  tribes  who  have  most  successfully  opposed  Brah- 
manism are  principally  to  be  found.  The  legend  of  the  creation  of 
the  Konkan,  or  the  region  intermediate  between  the  Western 
Ocean  and  the  Sahy&dri  range  of  ghats,  and  the  subjection  of  a 
great  part  of  its  territory  to  newly  created  Brahmans,  by  Para- 
sur&ma,  another  incarnation,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a faint 
tradition  of  the  first  triumph  of  Hinduism,  over  other  forms  of 
superstition  prevalent  in  the  province. 

The  Brahmanical  religion,  which  was  thus  gradually  propagated, 
is  now  dominant  in  India.  It  is  not,  however,  and  it  has  never 
been,  universal  in  its  sway.  Buddhism,  which  claims  alliance  with 
it  in  its  origin,  but  which  differs  greatly  from  it  in  its  essential 
principles,  was,  for  several  centuries  at  least,  more  than  its  rival2. 

1 The  country  intermediate  between  the  Tapti  and  the  Daman-Gangd. 

2 This  is  evident  from  the  numerous  cave-temples,  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Bauddhas,  and  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  and  other  princes,  the  patrons  of  their  faith, 
which  are  found  throughout  India.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  a few  months  after  I 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  late  James  Prinsep,  Esq.,  the  fac-simileof  the  Bauddhist 
inscriptions  of  Girndr,  procured  for  me  after  my  visit  to  that  celebrated  mountain 
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Many  tribes,  inhabiting  principally  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the 
country,  have  either  not  succumbed  to  its  authority,  or  refrained 
from  receiving  its  doctrines  and  rites,  without  great  concessions 
being  made  to  their  original  superstitions  and  observances.  The 
situation  of  these  tribes,  forming  part  as  they  do  of  the  great  family 
of  man,  would  in  any  circumstances  be  worthy  of  investigation  ; for 
few  will  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic 
Hall,  that  “ whatever  tends  to  render  our  acquaintance  with  any 
portion  of  our  species  more  accurate  and  profound,  is  an  accession 
to  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge.”  There  are  peculiar 
circumstances,  however,  which  recommend  them  to  attention.  On 
several  occasions  they  have  made  irruptions  into  the  more  peaceable 
portions  of  the  British  and  native  territory,  and  have  not  retreated 
to  their  wilds  without  inflicting  extensive  injury  on  life  and  property, 
and  in  some  instances,  r. s in  the  case  of  the  Bhils  and  “ Coles,” 
without  requiring  the  intervention  of  an  armed  force.  They  have 
not  yet  been  permitted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  share  in  the 
bounty  which  the  benevolence  of  our  country  has  furnished  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  of  this  land.  Much,  in  many  districts, 
remains  to  be  done  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  a productive 
and  self-rewarding  industry.  The  question  of  permitting,  under  a 
temporary  contract,  their  emigration  to  the  colonies,  till  lately 
cultivated  by  the  labour  of  the  slave,  or  protecting  them  from  every 
enticement  to  form  engagements  which  they  can  but  little  under- 
stand, and  which  are  to  be  implemented  in  a foreign  land,  is  at 
present  pending  before  the  British  Parliament. 

by  my  friend  Captain  Lang,  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  is  most  important  in 
them,  though  in  a less  perfect  state,  was  found  by  Lieutenant  Kittoe  so  far  distant 
as  Dhauli  in  Kattak. 

“ The  opinions  of  the  learned,”  I have  said  in  another  place,  “ are  divided  as 
to  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Buddhist  and  Bralimanieal  systems.  The  exten- 
sive geographical  distribution  of  the  Bauddhas,  giving  to  Hinduism  an  almost 
insular  situation,  has  formed  the  most  plausible  plea  on  their  behalf ; but  it  is 
entirely  destroyed  when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Singhalese,  Burmese, 
Chinese,  Tibetans,  &c.,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks,  point  to  India  as  the  father-land 
of  their  creed,  have  all  their  ancient  books  in  the  language  of  that  country,  and  set 
forth  the  founders  of  their  faith  merely  as  reformers,  or  improvers,  of  Brahmanism. 
How  far  Hinduism,  in  its  most  ancient  forms,  may  have  countenanced  them  in 
their  speculations  and  practices,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  their  controversial 
works,  they  point  to  numerous  precedents  and  authorities  to  be  found  in  the  Hindu 
Sastras.  They  are  decided  fatalists  in  their  notions,  teaching  the  eternity  both  of 
matter  and  spirit,  while  the  Hindus,  as  spiritual  pantheists,  deny  the  reality  of 
matter.  From  their  first  appearance  as  sectaries,  they  have  had  a great  aversion 
to  animal  sacrifices,  and  a love  of  the  monastic  life.” — Memoir  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 
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To  some  of  these  tribes,  in  the  territories  included  in,  or  adjoining 
to,  the  Bombay  Presidency,  my  attention  has  at  different  times  been 
particularly  directed  ■,  and  as  a small  contribution  to  a general  ex- 
position of  their  state,  I shall  now  give  a short  account  of  two  of 
them,  the  Waralis  and  Katodis,  who  inhabit  the  jungles  of  the 
Northern  Konkan.  Of  the  first,  no  description,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  has  yet  been  given  by  any  of  our  countrymen.  Of  the 
second,  a brief  but  interesting  notice  has  been  published  by  Major 
A.  Mackintosh.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I shall  give  my  notes 
much  in  the  form  of  a personal  narrative.  The  conferences  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  companion  who  is  afterwards  mentioned,  I 
held  on  the  subject  of  their  religious  sentiments  and  practices,  were 
in  no  small  degree  curious  and  interesting  to  our  own  minds. 

The  Waralis. 

The  first  time  that  I came  into  contact  with  any  persons  belong- 
ing to  this  tribe,  was  the  22nd  December,  1834.  “When  Dr. 
Smyttan  and  I,”  as  I noted  on  the  occasion,  “ went  out  to  view  the 
village  [of  Umargaum],  we  found  three  or  four  Waralis,  who  had 
come  down  from  the  jungles  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  bamboos 
which  they  had  cut,  and  procuring  some  little  necessaries  which 
they  required.  Their  hair  was  black  and  lank.  Their  bodies  were 
oiled,  and  altogether  they  had  a very  wild  appearance.  They  spoke 
Marathi,  and  seemed  to  be  highly  amused  at  having  a European  to 
speak  with  them.  On  questioning  them,  we  found  that  they  have 
no  connexion  either  with  the  Brahman  or  the  Hindu  religion  ; that 
they  have  priests  of  their  own,  and  very  few  religious  rites  of  any 
kind  ; and  that  these  rites  principally  refer  to  marriages  and  deaths. 
They  move  about  in  the  jungles  according  to  their  wants,  many  of 
their  villages  being  merely  temporary.  Their  condition  is  well 
worthy  of  being  inquired  into.  In  an  old  book  of  travels,  I find 
their  tribe  represented  as  much  addicted  to  thieving.  In  the 
Puranas,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  Kddo  praja,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  common  Hindus,  who  are  denominated  the  Subhrd  praja. 
There  are  other  tribes  in  the  jungles  whose  state  is  similar  to  theirs, 
and  should  be  investigated.  The  wildness  of  their  country,  and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  moving  in  it,  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
research.  The  knowledge  of  them,  however,  might  lead  to  impor- 
tant consequences.”  From  this  time,  I became  exceedingly  desirous 
of  visiting  the  Waralis  in  their  native  forests  ; and  my  friend  and 
and  fellow-labourer,  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell  of  Poona,  having 
entered  into  my  views,  we  left  Bombay  on  the  9th  of  January,  1839, 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  particularly  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances of  this  strange  people,  and  proclaiming  to  them  the  glorious 
tidings  of  salvation  through  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  not  till  the 
21st  of  the  month,  that  we  came  in  contact  with  any  of  their 
number.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  found  a few  of  them  sitting  round  a 
fire  in  Umargaum,  had  a conversation  with  two  of  them  who  were 
on  a visit  to  the  town.  “ They  were,”  he  wrote,  “ the  most  ignorant 
persons  I have  ever  met  with.  They  did  not  know  what  sin  is  till 
I explained  it.  They  answered  all  my  questions  with  the  exclama- 
tion, £ How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know  such  matters,’  and  laughed 
most  immoderately  at  my  inquiries,  both  as  to  their  novelty,  and 
the  idea  of  my  expecting  them  to  know  anything  about  such 
matters.”  Two  days  afterwards,  at  a neighbouring  village,  I sat 
down  beside  a small  company,  with  the  view  of  examining  them  at 
length  respecting  their  tenets  and  habits.  Amongst  other  questions, 
I asked  them  if  they  expected  to  go  to  God  after  death.  “ How  can 
we  get  to  God  after  death  ?”  said  they,  “ men  even  banish  us  from 
their  abodes;  how  will  God  allow  us  to  approach  him?”  This  reply 
affected  me  more  than  I can  express.  It  marked  the  sense  which 
they  had  of  their  own  degradation ; and  it  revealed  the  error  of  their 
conceptions  of  the  divine  nature.  It  showed  that  they  thought  God 
to  be  somewhat  greater  than  man,  but  only  greater  in  pride  and 
wickedness ; and  that  they  imagined  that  to  him  they  were  not 
responsible.  The’dndividuals  to  whom  I have  now  referred  being  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  the  coast,  and  holding  intercourse 
with  others  more  civilized  than  themselves,  may  be  considered  as 
not  altogether  fair  representatives  of  the  body  in  general. 

When  we  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Daman,  we 
were  able  to  form  our  plans  for  continuing  our  journey  through  the 
dense  and  gloomy  forests  in  which  the  Waralis  reside.  We  directed 
our  course  to  the  eastward.  Our  second  march  brought  us  to 
Rakholf,  in  which  many  of  them  reside.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
them  assembled  together ; and,  with  the  help  of  my  companion,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  them  at  great  length,  and  to  record  verbatim 
the  replies  which  they  gave  to  our  inquiries.  It  may  be  curious  for 
some  to  have  a few  extracts  from  the  catechism  which  was  the 
result  of  our  interviews.  The  following  is  its  commencement. 

What  are  your  names  ? Lashis,  Kakawd,  Shamji,  Gopaji, 
Badagd,  Hindio,  Rupaji,  Dival,  Devaji,  Holo1. 

What  were  the  names  of  your  fathers  ? Bhiku,  Sukho,  Samo, 

1 O is  a Gujardtlri  termination  of  a masculine  noun,  and  a,  a Marathi.  The 
village  of  Rakholi  is  intermediate  between  Gujarat  and  MaMraslitra. 
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Dhanji,  Dhakio,  Zanio.  [Three  persons  did  not  know  the  names  of 
their  fathers.] 

What  are  the  names  of  your  wives  ? We  never  mention  the 
names  of  our  wives. 

But  were  you  ever  asked  before  by  a Saheb  ? Never,  never. 
Their  names  are  Harkhu,  Thakali,  Sonai  (the  lady  of  the  gold), 
Kaluna,  Rupai  (the  lady  of  the  silver).  [No  individual  men- 
tioned the  name  of  his  own  wife ; each  man  gave  that  of  his 
neighbour.] 

Did  the  Brahmans  marry  you  ? No,  we  are  our  own  Brahmans, 
our  own  priests.  Our  women  marry  us,  by  singing  over  a cup  of 
durti  (spirits),  the  bridegroom  drinking  first,  the  bride  second,  and 
and  afterwards  the  whole  company. 

At  what  age  do  you  marry  ? Girls  from  twelve  years  and 
upwards,  and  boys  from  sixteen  years  and  upwards. 

Do  you  choose  wives  for  yourselves  ? We  look  out  for  a woman 
to  our  own  liking,  and  then  ask  our  parents  and  friends  to  conclude 
the  bargain  for  us. 

How  much  do  you  pay  for  a wife  ? Nine  rupees  and  a half. 

Why  don’t  you  give  ten  ? This  is  not  our  custom. 

Do  you  ever  pay  a smaller  sum  for  a wife  than  nine  rupees  and 
a half?  Sometimes,  we  conclude  the  bargain  for  eight  rupees.  In 
your  country  [the  Company’s  territories ; we  were  then  in  the 
Havoli  pargana  of  the  Portuguese]  wives  are  cheap. 

Do  any  of  you  keep  more  wives  than  one  ? Re  ! Re  ! We  can 
scarcely  feed  one  ; why  should  we  think  of  more  ? 

Do  you  consult  any  book  before  giving  names  to  your  children  ? 
No,  we  give  names  from  our  own  minds.  The  father  chooses  the 
name. 

When  do  you  give  names  to  your  children  ? When  they  are 
able  to  understand  them. 

How  do  you  address  your  children  before  they  get  their  names  ? 
We  call  them  Dadu,  Balu  (Sir),  and  Bai  (Ma’am  !) 

When  do  you  first  give  clothes  to  your  children?  To  boys 
when  they  are  twelve  years  old. 

How  do  you  treat  your  children  when  they  disobey  your  com- 
mands ? We  scold  them. 

Do  you  never  whip  your  children  ? What ! strike  our  own 
offspring  ? We  never  strike  them. 

When  your  wives  disobey  your  commands,  how  do  you  treat 
them  ? We  give  them  chastisement  less  or  more.  How  could  we 
manage  them  without  striking  them  ? 

c 2 
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But  don’t  they  get  angry  with  you  when  you  beat  them  ? They 
get  angry  of  course. 

Do  you  give  any  instructions  to  your  children  ? Yes,  we  say  to 
them.  Don’t  be  idle,  Work  in  the  fields,  Cut  sticks,  Collect  cow-dung. 
Sweep  the  house,  Bring  water,  Tie  up  the  cows. 

Do  you  give  them  no  more  instructions  than  these  ? What 
more  do  they  need  ? 

Don’t  you  teach  them  to  read  or  write  ? No  Waralis  can  either 
read  or  write. 

Do  you  give  them  any  instructions  about  God  ? Why  should 
we  speak  about  God  to  them  ? 

What  God  do  you  worship  ? We  worship  Waghid  (the  lord  of 
tigers). 

Has  he  any  form  ? He  is  a shapeless  stone,  smeared  with  red- 
lead,  and  ghi  (clarified  butter). 

How  do  you  worship  him  ? We  give  him  chickens  and  goats, 
break  cocoa-nuts  on  his  head,  and  pour  oil  on  him. 

What,  does  your  god  give  to  you  ? He  preserves  us  from  tigers, 
gives  us  good  crops,  and  keeps  disease  from  us. 

But  how  can  a stone  do  all  this  for  you  ? There  is  something 
besides  the  stone  at  the  place  where  it  is  fixed. 

What  is  that  thing  ? We  don’t  know ; we  do  as  our  forefathers 
showed  us. 

Who  inflicts  pain  upon  you  ? Waghid,  when  we  don’t  worship  him. 

Does  he  ever  enter  your  bodies  ? Yes,  he  seizes  us  by  the 
throat  like  a cat,  he  sticks  to  our  bodies. 

Do  you  find  pleasure  in  his  visits  ? Truly,  we  do. 

Do  you  ever  scold  Waghia?  To  be  sure,  we  do.  We  say.  You 
fellow,  we  have  given  you  a chicken,  a goat,  and  yet  you  strike  us  ! 
What  more  do  you  want  ? 

Do  you  never  beat  Waghid  ? Never. 

Whether  do  you  bury  or  burn  your  dead  ? We  burn  them. 

What  interval  occurs  between  the  death  and  the  burning  ? We 
allow  no  interval  when  the  death  occurs  during  the  day.  When  it 
occurs  during  the  night,  we  keep  the  body  outside  till  the  break 
of  day. 

Why  are  you  so  hasty  in  the  disposal  of  your  dead  ? Why 
should  we  keep  a corpse  beside  us  ? 

Where  does  the  soul  go  after  death  ? How  can  we  answer  that 
question  ? 

When  a man  dies  in  sin,  whither  does  he  go  ? How  can  we 
answer  that  question  ? 
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Does  he  go  to  a good  place,  or  a bad  place  ? We  cannot  tell. 

Does  he  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell  ? He  goes  to  hell. 

What  kind  of  a place  is  hell  ? It  is  a bad  place ; there  is  suffer- 
ing in  it. 

Who  are  in  hell  ? We  don’t  know  what  kind  of  a town  it  is. 

Where  do  good  people  go  after  death  ? They  go  to  Bhagavan 
(the  Self-existent). 

Don’t  they  go  to  Waghia?  No,  he  lives  in  the  jungles. 

Where  is  Bhagavan  ? We  don’t  know  where  he  is,  and  where 
he  is  not. 

Does  Bhagav&n  do  anything  for  you  ? How  can  God  do  any 
thing  for  us  ? He  has  neither  deha  (body)  nor  day  a (mercy),  that  is 
to  say,  he  is  destitute  of  qualities. 

Before  I proceed  farther,  I must  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
object  of  some  of  our  questions  and  the  replies  which  we  received. 
Our  inquiries  relative  to  the  names  of  the  Waralis  were  instituted 
with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  conform  to 
those  commonly  current  among  the  Hindus.  From  the  list  which 
I have  given,  as  well  as  from  many  others  in  my  possession,  it  is 
clear  that  they  have  not  been  bestowed  in  accordance  with  the 
institutes  of  Brahmanism.  According  to  these  authorities,  names 
should  be  given  to  children  about  the  twelfth  day  after  birth 3 they 
should  be  selected  by  the  Brahman  astrologer,  after  consulting  the 
horoscope  and  almanac 5 their  first  term  should  be  that  of  a god, 
for  there  is  the  merit  of  prayer  in  pronouncing  such  a term,  even 
when  calling  to  a person  in  common  discourse  5 they  should  not  be 
unmeaning  and  absurd ; they  should  not  consist  of  an  uneven 
number  of  syllables  3 and  they  should  be  communicated  with  various 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  need  not  be  mentioned.  It  is  in  the 
celebration  of  marriages,  that  the  Brahmans  are  most  in  requisition 
among  the  Hindus ; and  the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  discarded  by 
the  Waralis  on  these  occasions,  is  particularly  to  be  noted.  The 
family  government  brought  to  our  notice  corresponds  with  that  of 
many  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country,  and,  to  a good  extent, 
with  that  of  the  uncivilized  aborigines  of  North  America.  Waghia, 
the  object  of  worship,  is  evidently  viewed  as  a malevolent  being, 
who  may  be  either  frightened,  or  cajoled,  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  his  devotees.  The  abusive  treatment  which  he  sometimes 
receives,  is  not  peculiar  to  himself,  for  even  the  Hindu  Sastra 
sanctions  the  resort  to  virodha-bhalcti,  or  the  worship  of  opposition, 
and  presents  us  with  many  examples  of  its  signal  success  both 
amongst  gods  and  men  ! The  notions  entertained  of  the  future  state 
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are  faint  to  a degree  which  we  seldom  see  exemplified  among  the 
Hindus ; and  there  is  scarcely  evinced  any  feeling  of  responsibility. 
Many  persons,  after  receiving  the  first  answers  which  we  obtained 
respecting  Waghiii,  would  have  set  down  the  Waralis  as  having  no 
belief  in  a Supreme  God.  Incidentally,  however,  they  evince,  that 
though  nearly  entirely  ignorant  of  his  character,  they  admit  his 
existence. 

When  we  had  concluded  our  examination,  we  told  our  friends 
that  as  they  had  said  much  to  us,  we  had  much  to  say  to  them  • 
and  we  both  preached  to  them  and  our  other  auditors  at  great 
length.  Some  philosophers  would  have  said  to  us,  when  we 
commenced  our  address,  you  may  as  well  harangue  the  trees  and 
bushes  around  you,  as  seek  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to 
these  children  of  ignorance,  before  they  are  diciplined  and  trained 
by  regular  education.  Had  they  been  present  with  us,  however, 
they  would  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  the  judgement  on  which  they 
rest.  We  found  access  to  their  understandings  and  to  their  hearts, 
studying  of  course  the  greatest  simplicity  of  speech,  and  illustrating 
our  statements  by  numerous  allusions  to  their  own  economy.  They 
listened  to  us  with  attention ; they  acknowledged  the  charge  of 
guilt  which  we  brought  against  them,  when  we  expounded  the 
precepts  of  the  law  of  God ; they  confessed  that  they  had  acted 
both  unreasonably  and  impiously  in  worshipping  a devil  instead  of 
God ; they  declared  that  they  would  henceforth  call  on  the  name  of 
Jehovah ; they  expressed  the  interest  which  they  felt,  when  we 
showed  them  how  “God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.”  A subsequent  catechising  proved  that 
they  remembered  much  of  our  discourse.  Thus,  we  see  that  there 
is  an  essential  adaptation  between  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  word 
of  God,  formed  in  the  all-perfect  wisdom  of  their  Author.  In  saying 
this,  I am  not  forgetful  of  the  incalculable  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  not  undesirous  that  as  many  as  possible  should  have  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a little  and  there  a little. 

After  leaving  Rakholi,  we  visited  a considerable  number  of  other 
hutteries  belonging  to  the  Waralis,  and  situated  in  the  Company’s 
territories.  The  principal  of  them  were  those  of  Kudad,  Parji, 
Dhabari,  Phalsuni,  Kinhauli,  Thalasari,  and  Pimpuri.  As  we  took 
short  marches,  our  arrival  was  generally  expected ; and  persons 
from  different  villages  voluntarily  assembled  to  meet  us,  and  to 
listen  to  our  instructions.  At  Dhabari,  we  found  the  old  chief  of 
the  tribe,  named  Chandrao,  with  about  thirty-five  villagers,  who,  to 
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do  him  honour,  were  content  for  a day  to  be  reckoned  his  followers 
and  to  arm  themselves  with  bows,  and  swords,  and  matchlocks. 
Our  conversation  with  this  party  elicited  greater  intelligence  than  we 
had  hitherto  witnessed ; and  we  thought  the  principal  man  was 
somewhat  unwilling  to  be  considered  entirely  excluded  from  the 
service  of  the  Brahmans.  Some  of  them,  he  said,  have  occasionally 
visited  him,  and  after  repeating  some  chatar-matar,  have  got  a prize 
of  a couple  of  silverlings  for  their  trouble.  It  was,  perhaps,  from 
them  that  he  had  learned  the  doctrine,  which  he  avowed,  that  the 
human  soul  is  identical  with  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  country  in 
which  we  were  travelling,  he  represented  as  the  everlasting  inherit- 
ance of  the  Waralis  j but  he  could  not  define  the  bounds  of  their 
habitations.  As  the  result  of  all  our  inquiry,  I would  state  gene- 
rally, that,  omitting  a belt  of  six  or  seven  miles  of  country  on  the 
coast,  they  are  formed  by  a line  running  east  of  Daman  to  Jawar, 
and  south-east  from  Jawar  to  the  Danu  creek.  My  friend  Mr. 
Duncan  Davidson,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  was  for  several  years 
in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  and  who  has  had 
much  intercourse  with  them  on  the  occasion  of  his  making  the 
usual  revenue  settlements  on  the  coast,  gives  me  this  information 
respecting  them  : — “The  boundaries  of  the  country  of  the  Waralis 
it  is  difficult  to  specify.  I am  not  aware  how  far  they  extend  into 
the  Surat  Collectorate ; but  their  principal  locations  in  this  Zillah, 
are  in  the  Mahals  forming  its  northern  boundary,  viz.,  Nehar, 
Sanjan,  Udwach,  Baharach,  Ashari,  Thalasari  and  Gambirgad. 
They  are  also  found  near  the  coast,  but  less  frequently  the  farther 
south.  Their  total  number  may  be  about  10,000.”  He  also  adds, 
in  reference  to  the  land-rent  of  the  Waralis,  the  following  observa- 
tions, in  which  there  are  both  wisdom  and  benevolence : — “The 
Waralis  inhabit^  the  very  jungly  districts  of  the  Zillah,  and  the 
system  of  taxation  pursued  in  them  is  the  n&ngar-bandi,  so  called 
from  nangar,  a plough,  each  of  which  is  rated  at  from  five  to  fifteen 
rupees  per  annum,  partly  a fixed  money  payment,  and  partly  a 
commutation  for  kind,  the  commutation  rate  being  annually  fixed 
by  the  collector,  according  to  prevailing  bazar  prices,  just  as  the 
fiars  are  fixed  in  Scotland.  The  nangar-bandi  system  obtains  in  all 
the  Mahals  from  Ashari  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jawar 
territory,  southward  along  the  Ghats  to  where  the  Kolwan  Taluka 
joins  Morbad,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  Tal-Ghat.  It  is  a 
system  which  is  well  suited  to  the  people,  whose  superstitious 
aversion  to  measurements  and  minute  surveys  it  has  been  as  yet 
found  difficult  to  overcome  5 and  if  it  were  properly  administered, 
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that  is  to  say,  if  the  quantity  of  land  for  each  plough  were  marked 
out  as  a whole,  they  would  become  much  more  attached  to  it.  As 
it  is,  if  a man  puts  an  additional  plough  to  increase  its  productive- 
ness, on  the  same  land  which  last  year  he  scratched  with  only  one, 
he  has  to  pay  for  two.  The  implements  of  his  industry,  and  his 
stock,  are  thus  at  once  taxed  double  ; the  ‘taille’  system,  in  fact,  is 
here  carried  as  far  as  ever  it  was  in  France,  and  consequently  the 
depressed  state  of  agriculture  and  the  cultivators  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  Government  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  a minute  survey  for  such  a country,  indeed  the 
country  is  not  worth  it ; but  it  would  require  neither  great  expense, 
nor  much  time  to  settle  the  number  of  ploughs  for  each  village,  and 
to  register  the  boundaries  of  the  land  assigned  to  each  plough,  so 
that  the  cultivator  within  them  might  do  as  he  pleased.”  It  is 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  I would  remark,  which  in  many  places 
retards  its  cultivation.  The  vegetation  in  the  forests  is  so  luxuriant, 
that  the  inhabitants  fail  to  subdue  it. 

I need  not  enter  into  farther  details  connected  with  our  move- 
ments among  the  Waralis ; but  I shall  content  myself  by  giving  the 
sum  of  such  of  my  notes  as  I have  not  already  used  in  this  Paper. 

The  Waralis  are  more  slender  in  their  form  than  the  common 
agriculturists  in  the  Maratha  country,  and  they  are  somewhat  darker 
in  their  complexion.  They  seldom  cut  either  the  hair  of  their 
heads  or  beards ; and  on  ordinary  occasions  they  are  but  slightly 
clothed.  Their  huts  are  sometimes  quadrangular,  and  sometimes 
circular ; and  on  the  whole  are  very  convenient,  being  formed  by 
bamboos  and  bramble,  twisted  into  a framework  of  wood,  and  so 
thickly  covered  with  dried  grass  as  to  be  impervious  both  to  heat 
and  rain.  They  do  not  rear  many  cattle ; but  they  have  a super- 
fluity of  domestic  fowls.  The  grains  which  they  raise  are  principally 
ndigalt  (Eleucina  colocarus),  ttir,  or  pigeon  pea,  udid  (Phaseolus 
radiatus),  wdl  (Lablab  vulgaris),  and,  to  a small  extent,  bhdt,  or  rice. 
The  wood  which  they  fell  near  the  banks  of  some  of  the  principal 
streams,  brings  them  some  profit ; and  altogether  they  appear  to  be 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  It  is  probable  from  their  consciousness 
of  this  fact,  and  their  desire  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
intrusion  of  other  tribes,  that  many  of  them  are  not  unwilling  to  be 
esteemed  sorcerers.  They  are  immoderately  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  which  they  purchase  on  the  coast ; and  almost  every  man 
amongst  them  carries  the  materials  for  striking  a light  for  smoking 
whenever  he  may  please,  which  are  generally  accommodated  in  a 
hollow  cocoa-nut.  They  are  unfortunately  fond  of  ardent  spirits  j 
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and  the  Parsis  have  many  shops  in  the  wilderness,  placed  under 
Hindu  servants,  for  their  accommodation.  The  scarcity  of  money  is 
no  obstacle  to  their  indulgence,  as  liquor  can  be  procured  for  grain, 
grass,  wood,  or  any  other  article  which  may  be  at  their  disposal. 

There  are  many  kuls,  or  family  divisions,  amongst  the  Waralis, 
such  as  the  Ravatia,  Bantria,  Bhangara  (that  of  the  chief),  Bhavar, 
Sankar,  Pileyana,  Meria,  Wangad,  Thakaria,  Jhadava,  Karbat, 
Bhendiir,  Kondaria,  &c.  The  clans,  indeed,  are  so  numerous,  that 
we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  at  one  time 
have  been  a very  powerful  people.  The  population  appears  to  be  at 
present  nearly  stationary.  On  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
jungles,  many  of  the  children  are  cut  off  at  a very  early  age.  No 
person  marries  in  his  own  clan. 

The  Warali  villages  have  not  the  common  officers  found  in 
similar  places  among  the  Marath&s.  They  have,  generally  speaking, 
a head  man,  who  is  in  some  degree  responsible  to  the  government 
for  their  behaviour.  The  Waralis  are  not  particularly  noted  for  crime. 

We  have  seen  what  is  the  general  system  of  worship  among  the 
W&ralis.  Unless  when  calamities  overtake  them,  they  are  not 
frequent  in  their  visits  to  the  images  of  the  Waghid,  which  at  the 
best  are  only  very  rude  forms  of  a tiger.  They  have  an  annual 
service  for  the  dead,  when  their  bhagats,  or  elders,  repeat  incanta- 
tions, kindle  lights,  and  strew  flowers,  at  the  place  where  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  have  been  scattered.  They  partially  observe  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Sh'imgd,  and  Divdti,  which,  are  connected  with  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  and  which  though  celebrated  by  the 
Hindus  in  general,  are  often  supposed  to  be  ante-Brahmanical. 

I have  alluded  to  the  readiness  of  the  Waralis  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  message,  and  even  to  declare  that  their  customs  are  vain  and 
foolish,  and  worthy  of  a complete  abandonment.  They  are  by  no 
means  so  systematically,  intelligently,  and  habitually  attached  to 
error  as  the  common  Hindus  ; and  they  are  certainly,  in  appearance, 
more  willing  to  receive  the  truth  than  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country.  They  are,  consequently,  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  general  arrangements  which  may  be  made  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  It  is  amongst  persons  in  a situation  somewhat 
similar  to  their  own,  that  much  success  has  been  experienced  by 
some  missionaries  in  the  south  of  India  and  in  Barmah. 

The  Katodis. 

2.  The  Katodis  receive  their  name  from  the  occupation  on  which 
they  are  principally  dependent  for  support,  the  manufacture  of  the 
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k&t,  or  terra  japonica,  from  the  Khair  tree,  or  Acacia  catechu. 
They  principally  inhabit  the  part  of  the  Northern  Konkan  which 
lies  along  the  base  of  the  Sahy£dri  range,  and  is  intermediate 
between  the  Nhsik  and  Poona  roads.  A few  of  them,  I rather  think, 
may  be  occasionally  found  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Ghats  on  the 
same  latitude  as  the  district  which  I have  now  mentioned.  Major 
Mackintosh,  who  has  written  an  interesting  notice  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  prepare  the  catechu,  and  of  some  of  their  peculiar  habits, 
speaks  of  them  as  also  inhabiting  the  jungles  of  the  Ativisi,  between 
the  Daman  Gangh  and  Taptf  rivers.  “They  may  be  considered  as 
nomades  to  a certain  extent,”  he  says,  “ for  notwithstanding  they 
always  reside  in  the  same  country,  yet  they  frequently  change  their 
place  of  residence.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  own  account,  they 
have  been  settled  in  the  Ativisi  from  time  immemorial.  They  have 
the  tradition  among  them,  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
demon  Ravana,  the  tyrant  monarch  of  Lankh,  and  the  same  whom 
the  god  R;'ima  vanquished,  and  whose  exploits  are  related  by  the 
distinguished  poet  Valmiki.”  They  are  the  most  degraded  body  of 
natives  with  whom  I am  acquainted.  They  have  not  settlements  of 
their  own  like  the  Whralis,  but  they  live,  as  outcasts,  near  villages 
inhabited  by  other  classes  of  the  community.  They  are  held  in 
great  abhorrence  by  the  common  agriculturists,  and  particularly  by 
the  Brahmans ; and  their  residences  are  wretched  beyond  belief. 
Their  miserable  huts  are  situated  where  all  the  refuse  of  the  villages 
is  thrown,  and  they  have  companionship  with  all  that  is  impure. 
Looking  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  found,  and  to  the 
profession  of  familiar  intercourse  with  malignant  spirits  which 
they  make,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  associate  them  with  the  words 
of  the  Revelation, — “ without  are  dogs  and  sorcerers.”  Though 
they  receive  considerable  sums  from  the  native  merchants  for 
the  catechu  which  they  prepare  during  the  cold  season,  they  are 
most  improvident  in  their  habits,  and  often  compelled  by  want  to 
feed  on  what  is  most  loathsome  to  the  human  species.  I have  seen 
in  their  cooking  vessels  the  coarsest  vegetables  and  roots.  The 
animals  which  they  devour,  they  enumerated  to  me  in  the  following 
order : “ chickens,  goats,  deers,  rats,  coucals,  lizards,  squirrels, 
blood-suckers,  the  black-faced  monkey  (Semnipithecus  entellus), 
doves,  partridges,  swine,  barbels,  and  serpents and  the  conclusion 
was  inevitable,  that  they  will  readily  eat  whatever  they  can  digest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brown-faced  monkey,  which  they  declare 
is  inhabited  by  a human  soul ! They  are  very  depraved,  as  well  as 
debased,  and  are  particularly  addicted  to  drunkenness.  “ Should 
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one  of  them  happen,”  says  Major  Mackintosh,  “ to  pass  near  a 
liquor  shop,  without  either  money  or  grain  to  barter  for  a dram,  he 
will  most  likely  pawn  the  only  rag  of  cloth  on  his  person  to  gratify 
his  appetite,  and  go  home  naked,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  redeem 
the  pledged  article  on  some  future  day.  Owing  to  their  ignorance 
and  prodigality,  their  circumstances  frequently  become  very  de- 
sperate ; and  they  have  consequently  to  contend  against  misery  and 
the  many  temptations  to  which  want  reduces  them.  They  have  the 
credit  of  being  great  robbers,  stealing  corn  from  the  cultivators’ 
fields  and  farm-yards,  also  committing  robberies  in  the  villages 
at  night,  and  plundering  solitary  travellers  during  the  day.”  Such 
is  the  dread  entertained  of  their  magical  powers,  that  few  of  the 
natives  have  sufficient  courage  to  give  information  to  the  autho- 
rities respecting  their  misdeeds  or  even  atrocities.  I am  not  aware 
that  they  frequently  resort  to  murder. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  nine  years  since  I first  met  with  a few 
individuals  belonging  to  the  Katkari  tribe.  Having  had  occasion  to 
address  the  inhabitants  of  a village  on  the  continent,  to  the  north- 
east of  Bombay,  I was  struck  with  the  attention  which  many  of 
them  were  lending  to  my  discourse.  “ When  I and  a native  convert 
who  was  with  me  began  to  return  home,”  I wrote  at  the  time,  “ two 
men  came  running  up  to  us  on  the  way.  They  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  what  they  had  heard,  and  with  much  simplicity 
declared,  ‘Your  word  is  true.’  They  belong  to  that  curious  class  of 
the  natives  called  Katkari,  who  principally  live  in  the  desert,  and 
collect  firewood,  and  prepare  kat,  the  produce  of  the  Catechu 
mimosa,  which  the  natives  use  as  an  astringent,  along  with  the 
betel-nut  and  lime.  They  took  my  companion  to  their  huts  ; and 
when  he  came  back,  he  said  that  they  and  their  neighbours,  about  a 
score  in  number,  had  got  him  to  promise  that  he  would  afterwards 
spend  a day  or  two  with  them,  to  declare  the  Gospel.” 

From  this  time  I occasionally  met  with  some  of  the  Katkaris, 
but  I had  no  particular  intercourse  with  them  till  I undertook  the 
journey  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  which  I have  already  adverted.  In 
the  notes  of  my  companion,  under  date  the  1 1th  of  February,  I find 
the  following  entry  : “ In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  Morbar.  On 
the  way  thither,  in  one  of  the  villages  which  we  passed,  at  which  we 
had  stopped  to  inquire  if  any  could  read,  that  we  might  leave  some 
books,  we  found  a few  families  of  the  Katkaris,  a people  to  inquire 
into  whose  circumstances  was  a particular  object  of  our  coming  in 
this  direction.  On  visiting  them,  we  found  only  one  of  the  men  at 
home,  the  rest  having  gone  into  the  jungles,  some  to  cut  wood  for 
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the  villagers,  and  some  to  seek  for  roots  to  use  for  their  own  food. 
The  appearance  of  their  houses — mere  huts,  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme  ; they  were  very  little  better,  as  habitations,  than  the  open 
air.  The  women  and  children  had  a half-famished  appearance,  and 
wild  and  savage  manner.  The  young,  on  seeing  us,  generally  took 
to  their  heels,  as  so  many  wild  goats,  and  when  we  proposed  to  the 
elder  people  to  give  a few  pice  to  each  of  the  young  who  would 
make  his  appearance,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  induce  any 
number  of  them  to  come  out  from  their  hiding  places,  or  return 
from  their  flight.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  the  Patel  some  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  children.  Our  interest  in  them,  which  was 
intense,  seemed  to  please  the  people.  As  it  was  getting  late,  we 
could  not  converse  long  with  them,  but  took  on  the  man  with  us  to 
Morbar,  intending  to  get  information  from  him  regarding  the  tribe  ; 
on  reaching  that  place,  however,  the  people  informed  us,  that  there 
was  a colony  of  them  in  the  village ; we,  therefore,  rewarded  the 
person  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  let  him  return  to  his  own 
village,  as  the  Government  Kdrkun  here  promised  to  call  some  of 
their  principal  men  to  meet  us  in  the  morning.” 

Most  of  the  subsequent  day  we  devoted  to  the  work  of  con- 
ferring with  and  instructing  the  Katkaris  of  Morbdr  and  a neigh- 
bouring village.  In  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  with  us  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  promised  that  those  who  would  continue 
to  sit  with  us  should  each  receive  a day’s  wages,  for  their  patience 
which  had  never  in  this  way  been  formerly  tried.  I proposed  to 
them  the  same  set  of  queries  which  we  had  used  with  the  Waralis ; 
and  made  an  exact  record  of  the  answers  which  we  obtained.  The 
result  of  our  inquiries,  not  already  forestalled,  may  be  given  in  a 
small  space. 

After  having  mentioned  the  liberty  which  they  take  with  re- 
ference to  food,  and  the  fact  of  their  devouring  the  sacred  monkey 
of  India,  I need  hardly  say  that  they  avowed  a total  disconnexion 
with  Brahmanical  institutes.  Their  names  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  Hindus,  and  lead  to  the  inference  which  has  already 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Waralis.  They  represented  themselves 
as  accustomed  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Supreme  God  ( Iswara ),  with- 
out proffering  any  particular  requests  when  engaged  in  his  worship, 
except  those  which  pertain  to  their  immediate  bodily  wants  and  the 
removal  of  their  complaints.  Their  notions  of  the  divine  spirituality 
they  expressed  to  us  by  saying,  that  “ God  comes  like  the  wind,  and 
goes  like  the  wind.”  To  the  divine  Being  they  attributed  the  rain 
which  waters  the  fields ; but  whether  or  not  he  is  the  author  of  life. 
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they  could  not  tell.  They  appeared  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of  their 
responsibility  ; and  they  observed  that  their  friends  had  died  with- 
out offering  up  a single  prayer,  or  manifesting  the  slightest  anxiety 
about  their  final  destiny.  Of  the  nature  of  the  future  state,  they 
actually  knew  nothing ; and  they  could  scarcely  understand  our 
meaning,  when  we  asked  them,  whether  their  souls  have  to  trans- 
migrate or  not  into  other  bodies.  “ We  give  the  crows  something 
to  eat,”  they  said,  “ when  our  relatives  die.  On  a particular  day  of 
the  year,  we  cry  out  Kava,  Kava,  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers.  We 
don’t  know,  however,  the  reason.  We  do  as  others  do.”  They 
burn  their  dead,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Hindus,  the 
bodies  of  their  children  who  survive  a few  days.  Diseases,  they 
remarked,  walk  up  and  down,  and  rest  where  they  please.  Their 
aged  men  are  their  priests  ; but  except  when  they  use  incantations 
for  the  control  of  devils,  and  celebrate  marriages,  and  are  about  to 
commence  their  annual  work  of  the  preparation  of  the  K&t,  they 
have  few  ceremonies  to  perform.  The  ceremony  of  wedding,  on 
which  the  natives  in  general  are  accustomed  to  lay  so  much  stress, 
is  with  them  a very  simple  affair,  and  is  performed  by  placing,  with- 
out any  form  of  words,  a chaplet  of  leaves  or  paper,  first  on  the 
head  of  the  bride,  and  then  of  the  bridegroom,  and  afterwards 
besmearing  them  with  turmeric,  a popular  unguent.  The  cost  of  a 
wife  is  fixed  at  two  rupees  j but  about  ten  times  this  sum  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  feasting  and  rioting  which  are  the 
invariable  consequences  of  the  first  formation  of  a matrimonial  con- 
nexion. Children  are  named  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  The  family 
circle  is  anything  but  the  abode  of  peace ; but  women  are  viewed  as 
more  on  a parity  with  men  than  among  other  classes  of  the  Abori- 
gines. They  are  greatly  addicted  to  prognostications  respecting 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  $ but  they  do  not  state  the  grounds  of  their 
conjectures.  When  they  proceed  to  the  jungles,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  Kdt,  they  hold  their  encampments  as  sacred,  and  will 
allow  no  persons  of  other  castes  to  approach  them  without  giving 
previous  warning.  It  is  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  Khair,  that, 
by  the  process  of  boiling  and  afterwards  inspissating  the  juice  and 
reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a cake,  they  procure  the  catechu.  Before 
felling  a single  tree  in  the  forest,  they  select,  according  to  their 
families,  one  of  the  kind  on  which  they  have  to  operate,  which  they 
constitute  a god,  and  which  they  worship  by  presenting  a cocoa-nut, 
burning  frankincense,  applying  a red  pigment,  and  soliciting  it  to 
bless  their  undertaking.  It  is  singular  that  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  partake  of  the  catechu  which  they  manufacture.  Of  the 
pith  of  the  tree,  however,  they  are  very  fond. 
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The  K&tkaris  whom  I have  seen  have  all  belonged  to  two  clans, — 
the  Helam  and  the  Pawar.  Major  Mackintosh  mentions  other  two, 
— the  Jadava  and  the  Sindhi.  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  entire  population. 

I do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  that  such  efforts  to  bring  the 
K&tkaris  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  will  be  made  by  the  Brahmans 
and  religious  mendicants  of  this  quarter,  as  are  now  to  be  witnessed 
among  the  Aborigines  in  other  parts  of  India.  Though,  from 
sympathy  with  their  neighbours,  and  a desire  to  share  in  the  offer- 
ings of  superstition,  they  pay  some  regard  to  the  Holi,  Divalf,  and 
Dasahara,  the  three  most  popular  festivals  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Kutkaris  have  no  respect  for  the  Hindi!  gods.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  place  themselves  under  the  restrictions  of  other  castes,  they 
sometimes,  in  revenge  for  supposed  insults,  compel  strangers,  by 
the  hands  of  their  women,  whose  touch  communicates  defilement 
almost  irremediable,  to  join  their  own  community.  Christian  bene- 
volence in  fact,  powerful  and  disinterested,  is  required  to  descend 
to  the  depths  of  their  degradation.  Without  entering  at  present  on 
the  general  question  of  the  conversion  of  the  Aborigines,  I would 
remark,  that  the  Moravian  system  of  erecting  villages  would  pro- 
bably be  found  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances.  I have  no 
doubt,  that  if  ground  were  assigned  to  them  on  easy  terms  by  the 
government,  and  if  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
bringing  it  under  cultivation,  and  prevented  from  dissipating  these 
means  by  a resort  to  the  liquor-shop,  they  would  be  content  to 
establish  themselves  as  a body  of  agriculturists.  I am  happy  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  the  authorities  here  are  showing  for  them  a 
paternal  concern,  much  in  the  way  to  which  I have  now  alluded  ; 
and  that  success  promises  to  be  the  result.  Till  they  are  more 
collected  together,  and  till  schools  can  be  formed  for  their  special 
benefit,  the  prospect  of  their  education  must  be  considered  remote. 
No  other  native  children  would  sit  with  their  youth  under  the  same 
teacher,  till  they  are  reformed  in  their  habits. 

I trust  that  the  simple  narrative  which  1 have  now  given,  will 
not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  Christian  mind,  even  though 
it  supplies  a mere  iota  of  the  information  of  which  the  moral 
geography  of  India  must  be  composed.  The  state  of  society  in  this 
great  country,  in  order  to  be  understood,  must  be  narrowly  exa- 
mined in  all  its  amplitude  and  modifications.  Every  tribe,  and  sect, 
and  caste,  in  the  land,  is  surrounded  by  moral  and  social  barriers, 
which  greatly  impede  salutary  intercommunion,  and  which  will 
agonize  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  energy  before  they  be  surmounted 
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or  removed.  How  glorious  is  the  consideration,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  as  much  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  man  in  whatever 
situation  he  may  be  placed,  as  it  is  imperiously  needed  by  him  as 
condemned  by  the  law  of  God,  and  placed  under  the  tyranny  of  sin, 
the  source  of  all  his  misery  ! 
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Art.  IV. — Report  read  in  July,  1840,  at  the  Literary  Institution 
of  the  Sechelles  Islands , by  Mons.  Pierre  Bernard , Government 
Physician  for , and  as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Natural 
History  of  the  said  Islands. 

(Read  19th  June,  1841.) 

Lodo'icea  Sechellarum,  of  Labillardiere  and  Commerson ; Lodo'icea 
inermis,  of  Persoon ; Cocos  Maldivica,  of  Gmelin  ; Borassus  macro- 
carpus, of  Sonnerat,  vulgarly  called  “Rondier  des  Sechelles,”  the 
Sea  Cocoa-nut  of  the  Maldives  or  Sechelles  : a genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  of  the  family  of  Palms,  belonging  to  the  class 
Dicecia  monadelphia,  of  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus. 

Genus  Lodo'icea. 

Flores  dioici ; spatha  triphylla.  In  masculis  spadix  amentaceus, 
squamis  densh  imbricatis,  bifidis,  multifloris ; calyx  monophyllus, 
prismaticus,  trifidus,  insequalis ; petala  tria,  linearia,  androphoro 
inserta;  amplius  viginti  stamina,  monadelpha,  filamentis  basi  coalitis, 
apice  distinctis  ; antherae  striatae. 

In  feminis,  spadix  geniculatus  j calyx  hexaphyllus,  imbricatus, 
basi  bibracteatus ; corolla  nulla ; stigmata  tria,  acuta,  sessilia, 
persistentia ; drupa  maxima,  fibrosa,  foeta  nuce  monospermll, 
bilobata,  raro  trilobate. 

Species  unica,  Lodo'icea  Sechellarum. 

Lodo'icea  inermis;  frondibus  maximis,  pinnato-palmatis;  foliolis 
plicatis,  cucullatis,  basi  connatis,  apice  bifidis  ; petiolis  canaliculatis, 
basi  fissis,  spadicibus  simplicibus  nutantibus ; stipitibus  erectis, 
excelsis,  cylindricis. 

Genus  Lodo'icea. 

Flowers  dioecious  ; spathe  three-leaved.  In  the  male  flowers,  a 
spadix,  or  catkin,  with  scales  strongly  imbricated,  bifid,  and  multi- 
floral ; calyx  monophyllous,  prismatic,  with  three  unequal  divisions  ; 
corolla  with  three  linear  petals,  inserted  on  the  androphore ; more 
than  twenty  monadelphic  stamens ; filaments  united  at  the  base, 
and  separated  at  their  summit ; anthers  striated. 

In  the  female,  geniculated  spadix ; calyx  with  six  imbricated 
leaves,  with  two  bracteae  at  the  base ; no  corolla ; three  stigmas, 
sharp,  sessile,  and  persistent ; drupe  very  large,  fibrous,  containing 
one  monospermic  nut,  with  two,  seldom  three,  lobes. 
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Sole  species,  Lodoicea  of  the  Sdchelles. 

Lodoicea  without  thorns  ; leaves  very  large,  winged  and  palm- 
ated ; leaflets  plaited,  hood-like,  connected  at  the  base,  and  bifid 
at  the  top ; petioles  grooved,  and  divided  at  the  base ; spadix 
simple  and  inclined ; stipe  straight,  tall,  and  cylindrical. 

The  Lodoicea  of  the  Sechelles  Islands  is  an  intertropical  (it 
might  be  said  equatorial)  tree,  peculiar  to  the  Archipelago  of  the 
Sechelles,  but  is  indigenous  to  two  only,  Praslin  and  Curieuse,  the 
latter  of  which  is  already  interesting  to  science  and  humanity  on 
account  of  its  Lazaretto.  Praslin  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Mahe  ; and  the  nearest  points  of  these  islands  are  about  twenty- one 
miles  distant.  Curieuse  lies  to  the  north  of  Praslin  ; is  smaller  than 
its  neighbour ; and  is  separated  from  it  by  a deep  arm  of  the  sea, 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  Nearly  joining  the  most  eastern 
point  of  Praslin,  as  if  it  were  an  appendage  to  it,  is  a very  small 
island,  l’ile  Ronde,  which  was  formerly  covered  with  Lodo'iceas  ; 
but  these  trees  are  now  entirely  destroyed.  These  islands  lie  between 
the  parallels  4°  15' and  4°  21' south  latitude  : and  the  meridians 
55°  39'  and  55°  47'  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  ; or  53°  19'  and 
53°  27' , meridian  of  Paris.  In  the  other  islands  of  this  Archipelago 
there  are  but  few  Lodo'iceas  ; these  have  been  planted  by  man,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  do  not  blossom. 

The  trunk  or  stipe  of  the  Lodoicea  is  straight ; and  frequently 
attains  a height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  crown  of  winged  and  palmated  leaves.  It  is  cylindrical 
and  tolerably  smooth  ; but  the  whole  length  is  slightly  marked  by 
the  prints  which  remain  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  it.  These 
marks  lie  closest  in  the  trees  whose  growth  has  been  slow ; but 
where  vegetation  has  been  rapid,  three  f rows  generally  occupy  a 
space  of  about  eight  inches  in  length.  The  usual  diameter  of  the 
stem  is  then  about  twelve  inches  ; but  sometimes  measures  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  These  proportions  give  so  much  flexibility  to  the  tree, 
that  a strong  breeze  can  bend  it  till  the  large  leaves  hit  and  chafe 
against  the  neighbouring  trees,  making  an  extraordinary  noise.  The 
outside  of  the  wood  is  hard  and  compact ; but  internally  it  is  soft 
and  fibrous.  That  part  which  rests  upon  the  soil  assumes  the  form 
of  a reversed  conoid,  whose  base  is  on  a level  with  the  ground,  and 
whose  surface,  beginning  from  this  level,  gives  birth  to  a mul- 
titude of  funicular  roots,  which  spring  from  it  like  thick  hair  5 and 
these  diverging  penetrate  the  ground  at  some  distance.  They  are 
almost  cylindrical ; and  their  diameter  is  from  six  to  nine  lines. 
Their  brown  bark,  which  becomes  blackened  in  course  of  time,  is 
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very  strong,  and  covers  a softer  substance.  They  survive  the  tree, 
or  at  least  are  preserved  in  an  indefinite  manner,  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  those  lands  where 
fires  have  occurred,  or  which  have  formerly  been  dug  up.  The  trees 
have  perished  and  disappeared ; their  roots  alone  remain ; and 
nothing  around  them  recalls  the  existence  of  the  trees  they  once 
nourished.  On  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a black 
circle,  which  is  the  widest  opening  of  a funnel,  often  filled  with 
vegetable  remains.  When  this  is  removed,  the  black  interior  surface 
of  the  funnel  is  discovered,  hollowed  out  like  a bell,  sometimes  more 
concave,  and  always  pierced  with  a number  of  holes,  which  are  the 
orifices  of  the  tubes  into  which  the  roots  have  been  changed  by  the 
decomposition  of  their  internal  substance.  Many  of  these  tubes 
will  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.  They  are  compact  and  sonorous ; 
but  a blow  easily  breaks  them. 

The  leaves  of  the  Lodo'fcea  are  winged,  palmated,  and  open  like  a 
fan.  They  are  larger  when  the  stipe  first  leaves  the  ground  than 
when  it  has  attained  a great  height.  Some  are,  in  the  first  case, 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  without  including  the  petiole,  which  is  at  least 
as  long,  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  large  trees,  the 
petioles  are  shorter,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long ; and  the  whole 
leaf  hardly  attains  the  length  of  twenty  feet,  the  breadth  being 
ten  or  twelve.  These  leaves  are  entirely  free  from  thorns.  The 
petiole  is  thick,  and  channelled  in  a longitudinal  groove  as  far  as  the 
first  leaflets  : the  remainder  is  compressed  laterally.  Its  edges  are 
sharp,  and  its  base  spreads  out,  so  as  to  embrace  a great  part  of  the 
stem.  On  its  edges  are  some  fibrous  filaments  which  strengthen 
it ; and  it  has  in  the  middle,  and  throughout  its  thickness,  a longi- 
tudinal fissure  which  has  the  appearance  of  a rent.  The  petiole  is 
so  strong  that  it  can  support  a man  on  the  extremity,  towards  the 
palmated  part  of  the  leaf.  The  leaflets,  smooth  and  shining  on  the 
upper  surface,  strongly  plaited,  and  hood-like,  spring  unequally 
from  both  sides  of  the  petiole.  They  are  united  at  bottom,  and  cleft 
into  two  points  at  the  summit.  The  united  part  is  longer  in  pro- 
portion as  the  leaflets  approach  the  top  of  the  leaf.  The  texture  of 
the  leaflets  is  very  strong,  and  composed  of  fine  threads  or  parallel 
fibres,  disposed  in  three  planes.  The  fibres  of  the  two  exterior 
planes  are  placed  longitudinally,  and  are  enveloped  by  the  paren- 
chyma : these  form  two  layers,  between  which  the  transverse  fibres 
that  compose  the  middle  plane  are  disposed  at  right  angles  with  the 
others.  The  number  of  the  leaflets  varies  considerably  ; the  largest 
number  I have  reckoned  is  ninety-seven.  Their  number  is  always 
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uneven,  and  the  middle  one  seems  to  be  a continuation  of  the  petiole. 
A strong  membrane  supports  each  fold.  Till  the  moment  of  unfold- 
ing, the  young  leaves  are  enveloped  by  a thick  layer  of  fawn- 
coloured  cotton-like  down  : some  are,  however,  totally  devoid  of 
this  covering.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Praslin,  attests  that  only  one  leaf  grows  on  each  tree  in  the  space  of 
a year  ; and  as  I have  said  before,  that  we  often  see  three  leaf-marks 
occupy  a space  of  eight  inches  on  the  stem,  and  that  twenty  years 
elapse  ere  this  stem  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it 
follows  that  a tree  whose  trunk  is  eighty  feet  high  has  existed 
nearly  four  centuries. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  separate  trees.  The  spadix 
which  supports  them  rises  from  the  same  circle  of  insertion  with  the 
leaf  that  accompanies  it ; but  instead  of  rising  in  the  axilla  of  the 
leaf,  it  passes  through  the  fissure  of  the  petiole.  In  both  sexes  the 
spathe  is  composed  of  three  leaves  of  a fibrous  texture,  which 
sheathe  one  another,  and  which  open  longitudinally  on  the  outside. 
The  first  leaf,  and,  in  general,  the  second  also,  are  channelled  in  a 
groove  on  that  side  which  is  next  to  the  tree.  The  summit  of  the  first 
is  cut  off  in  a slope ; that  of  the  second  is  sharp,  and  remains 
fastened  between  the  tree  and  the  upper  part  of  the  petiole,  thus 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  spadix ; while  the  third  leaf,  whose 
summit  is  equally  sharp,  is  quite  free.  In  the  male  flowers  the 
spadix  is  terminated  by  a drooping  catkin,  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  or  three  or  more  feet  in  length.  This  catkin 
inclines  to  a cylindrical  form,  and  is  terminated  by  an  obtuse  point. 
It  is  composed  of  brown  scales  closely  combined,  and  strongly 
imbricated,  with  two  rounded  divisions,  which  leave  between  them  a 
sloped  opening  through  which  the  flowers  pass.  The  series  of  these 
floral  openings  is  arranged  in  squares  on  spiral  lines  round  the 
catkin.  When  the  catkin  is  broken  across,  elevations  are  seen  on 
the  inferior  surface,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. These  are  oblong,  convex,  reticulated,  of  a conchoidal 
form,  nearly  resembling  the  shell  of  the  genus  nautilus.  Each  of 
these  elevations  is  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  about  twenty  sessile 
flowers,  arranged  in  two  lines,  and,  as  it  were,  placed  in  reserve 
inside  the  catkin,  in  order  to  appear  at  the  floral  opening  one  at  a 
time,  sometimes  in  pairs,  but  seldom  in  greater  numbers  j and  these 
blossom,  to  fall  in  their  turn,  as  one  peg  is  driven  from  its  hole  by 
another.  The  calyx  is  a prism,  with  three  unequal  faces,  in  one 
piece,  and  slightly  divided  into  three  unequal  concave  lobes  of  a 
reddish  colour. 
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The  corolla  is  composed  of  three  small  linear  petals,  their  ex- 
tremity concave,  and  alternating  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  of 
the  same  colour,  and  inserted  in  the  androphorum,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  filaments  of  the  stamens.  These  petals  are  too 
narrow  at  their  base  to  be  contiguous,  and  leave  spaces  on  the 
androphore  in  which  the  filaments  may  be  traced.  The  stamens 
are  more  than  twenty  in  number.  I have  reckoned  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty  in  the  flowers  I have  examined.  The  filaments  united 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx  continue  so  above  the  insertion  of  the 
petals,  forming  a slightly  striated  column  ; but  are  separate  for  the 
remainder  of  their  length.  The  anthers,  oblong,  striated,  and 
slightly  arrow-shaped,  have  two  chambers  which  open  longitudi- 
nally. The  pollen  is  yellow,  and  pulverulent.  When  magnified,  it 
presents  ovoid  utricles,  transparent,  smooth,  pointed  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow.  A velvet-like 
exudation,  with  a peculiar  and  rather  strong  smell,  covers  the  whole 
surface  of  the  catkin  : in  the  microscope  it  has  a gummy  appear- 
ance, semi-transparent,  and  granulated.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
strewed  with  small  filiform  appendages.  In  the  female  flowers  the 
spadix  is  simple,  as  in  the  male,  but  is  strongly  bent  at  the  birth  of 
each  of  its  flowers,  which  succeed  each  other,  without  interruption, 
on  the  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  calyx  is  sessile,  with  six  oval  leaves,  imbricated  by 
threes,  and  nearly  enveloping  the  ovary  before  it  is  fecundated ; 
they  accompany  the  fruit  when  it  falls.  Two  bracteas,  or  leaflets, 
resembling  those  of  the  calyx,  are  placed  at  its  base  ; but  they 
remain  on  the  spadix  after  the  separation  of  the  fruit.  Another 
foliaceous  expansion,  exterior  to  the  bracteas,  and  almost  circular, 
spreads  itself  out,  and  becomes  common  to  the  flower  on  which  it 
depends,  and  to  that  part  of  the  spadix  which  supports  the  flower 
that  immediately  succeeds.  There  is  no  corolla,  and  no  style. 
Three  stigmas,  sharp,  sessile,  and  persistent,  rest  on  the  summit  of 
a fibrous  drupe,  which  is  generally  a little  compressed  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  more  rarely  with  three  obtuse  sides,  enclosing  a mono- 
spermic  nut  with  two  lobes  in  the  first  case,  and  three  in  the 
second.  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  nuts  are  enclosed  in  the 
same  drupe,  which  is  then  four-sided.  This  drupe  attains  to  a 
length  of  fifteen  inches,  and  a circumference  of  three  feet.  It 
sometimes  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  Long  before  it 
arrives  at  maturity,  this  fruit,  then  called  a “coco  tendre,”  is  easily 
cut  with  a knife  ; and  the  transverse  section  shows,  first  an  exterior 
envelope,  green  outside,  and  whitish  through  its  thickness,  with  a 
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tart  and  astringent  taste,  as  in  the  common  cocoa  nuts  ;"this  is  the 
green  outer  shell.  Then  comes  what  is  afterwards  to  be  the  hard 
shell  of  the  nut;  then  a layer,  more  or  less  thick,  of  a white, 
feculent,  and  somewhat  tasteless  substance  ; then  a yellow  coating, 
very  bitter,  which  is  said  to  possess  qualities  of  a poisonous  nature. 
This  contains  the  perisperm,  a transparent  white  mass  of  a gelatinous 
appearance,  which  furnishes  a sweet  and  melting  aliment  of  an 
agreeable  taste,  when  eaten  at  the  right  time.  Then,  in  the  central 
part  that  unites  the  two  lobes  of  the  perisperm,  is  the  embryo,  which 
at  this  time  is  scarcely  visible.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  the 
drupe  is  detached,  and  falls.  The  outer  shell,  which  has  become 
fibrous,  and  whose  colour  is  then  reddish  yellow,  decays ; and,  after 
a time,  separates  itself  from  the  nut,  the  germination  of  which 
sometimes  takes  place  before,  sometimes  after,  this  separation.  This 
nut,  of  an  eccentric  form,  is  hard  and  black  ; and  preserves  traces 
of  the  fibres  of  the  outer  shell.  Its  lobes  are  divided  by  a longi- 
tudinal groove,  interrupted  on  the  inferior  surface  by  a small  even 
space,  which  on  the  upper  surface,  and  near  the  base  of  the  drupe, 
presents  a rising,  more  or  less  prominent.  This  groove  having 
reached  that  part  of  the  nut  corresponding  to  the  summit  of  the 
drupe,  becomes  a deep  bifurcation,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
orifice  where  the  germ  is  to  pass,  in  the  midst  of  a tuft  of  blackish 
hair-like  threads.  Inside  the  nut  a thick  and  reddish  epidermis 
covers  the  whole  of  the  interior  mass.  The  same  substance  that  in 
the  green  fruit  presented  a feculent  appearance,  has  acquired  the 
hardness  of  horn,  and  a radiated  contexture ; the  covering  of  the 
perisperm  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  no  traces  remain  of  its 
yellow  colour  ; the  perisperm  itself  is  more  compact,  and  no  longer 
fit  for  food  ; its  substance  having  shrunk,  a cavity  is  formed  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  its  lobes.  Between  these  is  the  embryo,  of  an 
almost  spiral  form,  and  of  a yellowish  colour.  The  germ  which,  on 
passing  through  the  above-mentioned  orifice,  is  of  a fibrous  nature, 
lengthens  in  a club-like  mass,  and,  bending  towards  the  ground, 
penetrates  it.  The  radicle  descends  vertically,  and  takes  the  form 
of  a cylinder,  from  whence  spring  the  hairy  roots.  From  the  neck 
rises  a radical  fibrous  leaf,  pointed  at  top,  and  resembling  a spathe, 
whose  office  it  fulfils  with  regard  to  the  first  leaf,  to  which  it  gives  a 
passage  by  opening  longitudinally  on  one  side.  This  first  leaf  is 
the  smallest  of  all  that  are  to  grow ; its  petiole  is  almost  cylindrical 
with  a slightly  projecting  angle  on  the  upper  part.  The  succeeding 
leaves  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  the  petioles  become  more  and 
more  grooved,  till  the  stem  begins  to  rise  out  of  the  ground,  which  is 
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not  before  twenty  years  have  elapsed.  Then  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  largest  dimensions  ; and  from  that  time  their  size 
diminishes.  It  is  not  till  after  this  epoch,  and  an  interval  the 
length  of  which  I cannot  determine,  that  the  Lodoi'cea  blossoms  for 
the  first  time.  A very  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
this  plant  is  the  duration  of  its  bloom,  and  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  mature  the  fruit.  It  bears  only  one  spadix  in  each 
year,  and  yet  the  tree  holds  several  at  once,  often  eight,  ten,  or 
more ; and  almost  all  these  spadices  are  in  blossom  at  one  time, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  floral  scales  of  the 
catkin,  and  the  number  of  flowers  enclosed  in  each,  which  blossom 
only  in  succession.  The  female  trees  bear  flowers  and  fruits  of  all 
ages  at  the  same  time.  It  is  stated,  that  as  many  as  seven  well- 
formed  drupes  have  been  seen  on  the  same  spadix.  Some  bear 
eight  flowers  at  a time ; but  many  of  these  fail.  It  sometimes 
happens  that,  without  any  real  fecundation,  the  ovary  is  developed, 
and  lengthens  and  bends,  like  an  enormous  cucumber.  But  it  is 
formed  by  the  outer  shell  alone,  and  contains  only  the  barren  rudi- 
ment of  the  nut.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fruit  must  remain  seven 
or  eight  years  on  the  tree  ere  it  attains  perfect  maturity.  The 
following  is  a fact  which  supports  this  assertion.  Of  some  Lodo'fceas 
which  have  been  planted  on  the  island  of  Mahe,  two  only  have,  to 
my  knowledge,  blossomed  hitherto.  These  twTo  trees,  one  a male, 
the  other  a female,  grow  at  a distance  of  three  miles  from  each 
other.  Although  they  had  blossomed  for  several  years,  particularly 
the  female,  which  was  much  the  older  of  the  twro,  this  last  had 
never  borne  any  fruit  till  about  seven  years  ago;  in  1833,  it  occurred 
to  M.  Benezet,  Registrar  of  the  Tribunal  de  Paix,  that  he  might 
fecundate  it  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  assist  the  fecund- 
ation of  the  date  trees.  He  took  a catkin  from  the  male  tree,  which 
grows  on  the  estate  then  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Harrison,  at  that 
time  agent  for  the  government  at  the  Sechelles,  and  of  which  M.  Collie 
is  the  present  proprietor,  carried  and  fastened  it  to  one  of  the  upper 
leaves  of  the  female  tree,  which  is  on  the  Providence  estate  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Dargent.  This  trial  succeeded  : fecundation  took  place 
in  one  single  flower,  whose  ovary  began  to  develope  itself  some  time 
after.  The  fruit  is  still  on  the  tree,  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
spadices  and  their  unfecundated  flowers,  for  the  experiment  has  not 
been  repeated.  It  seems  to  be  approaching  to  maturity ; but  there 
is  nothing  at  present  that  indicates  its  fall. 

This  tree  grows  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  from  the  sandy  sea-shores, 
to  the  arid  mountain  tops.  But  that  in  which  it  most  frequently 
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grows  is  formed  of  an  argillaceous  earth  mixed  with  crumbled 
granite,  of  a consistency  analogous  to  that  of  tufa,  and  which  the 
drought  renders  pulverulent  on  the  surface.  This  earth  is  found  on 
the  declivity  of  mountains,  and  covers  the  enormous  masses  of 
granite  which  form  their  support.  But  the  finest  trees  are  found  in 
deep  gorges,  on  damp  platforms,  covered  with  vegetable  earth,  and 
in  the  midst  of  various  aquatic  plants.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  nut  be 
on  the  ground,  and  in  the  shade,  for  it  to  germinate ; under  favour- 
able circumstances  this  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a few  months  after 
its  fall.  The  germination  does  not  usually  take  place  if  the  nut  is 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  if  it  is  buried  in  the  earth. 

Near  the  sea,  and  in  places  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the 
wind,  the  torn  and  hanging  leaves  of  the  Lodo'icea  sometimes  give 
it  a desolate  aspect,  even  in  its  native  isles.  But  in  the  interior  of 
the  remains  of  its  ancient  forests,  and,  above  all,  in  the  mountain 
passes,  the  height  to  which  it  bears  its  enormous  leaves,  and  the 
number  of  its  straight  and  light  stems,  resembling  so  many  elegant 
columns,  produce  an  admirable  effect.  It  must,  however,  be  owned, 
that  even  then  its  beauty  does  not  equal  the  expectations  of  its 
magnificence  which  are  formed  when  seen  for  the  first  time  at  that 
period  in  which  the  stem,  ready  to  appear,  springs  from  the  ground, 
like  a gigantic  and  superb  vase,  unfolding  the  graceful  plaits  of  its 
leaves,  which  have  then  attained  the  point  of  most  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

No  one  cultivates  this  tree  ; and  the  destruction  that  has  taken 
place  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Till  lately,  there  was  a custom  at 
Praslin,  which  is  fortunately  suspended  at  present,  of  cutting  down 
these  trees  in  order  to  obtain  their  fruit,  their  great  height  seeming 
to  forbid  the  attainment  of  it  in  any  other  manner.  The  same 
measure  is  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  tender  leaves, 
known  by  the  name  of  “ coeurs  de  coco,”  of  which  several  things 
are  made.  Might  we  not  be  tempted  to  apply  to  the  Lodo'icea,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Praslin,  the  energetic  sentence  in  which  Montes- 
quieu paints  despotic  governments,  with  one  touch '?  A result  of 
this  deplorable  custom  is  that  the  male  trees  are  more  numerous 
than  the  female ; and  in  exploring  both  sides  of  the  road  that  leads 
from  l’Anse  Pasquer  to  la  Grande  Anse,  passing  through  a part  of 
Praslin,  the  Plain  des  Hollandais,  which  is  about  an  hour’s  walk, 
not  a female  Lodo'icea  is  to  be  found,  and  there  are  but  few  males 

1 “ When  the  savages  of  Louisiana  wish  for  fruit,  they  cut  down  the  tree  and 
gather  it.  Such  is  despotic  government.” — Esprit  des  Lois , Liv.  o,  ch.  xiii. 
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of  the  species.  Does  not  this  fact,  added  to  the  destruction  of 
several  forests  by  former  cultivators,  and  by  fire,  give  cause  to  fear 
the  loss  of  this  unique  species,  so  interesting  on  many  accounts  ? 

Whenever  the  Lodoicea  disappears,  the  filao  (Casuarina  equise- 
tifolia)  takes  its  place,  covering  the  soil  with  a thick  and  sterile 
layer,  formed  by  its  falling  leaves,  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the 
other  trees. 

The  many  uses  to  which  the  Lodoicea  can  be  applied  render  it 
one  of  the  most  useful  trees.  While  the  fruit  is  tender,  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  refreshing  food.  Arrived  at  maturity,  it  furnishes 
oil.  Its  germ,  when  developed,  makes  a very  sweet  dish.  The 
hard  shell  of  the  nut  is  cut  into  vases  of  different  sizes,  which  are 
excellent  for  drawing  and  carrying  water.  The  entire  nut  is  an 
article  of  trade  with  India,  where,  among  other  uses,  it  appears  to 
be  employed  as  an  astringent  medicine.  It  was  this  nut  which, 
carried  to  the  sea  by  torrents,  and  then  transported  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Maldives  by  the  currents  which  flow  in  that  direction  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  had  appeared  to  the  astonished  navigators  before 
the  Sechelles  were  discovered,  and  which  they  deemed  to  be  the 
produce  of  an  unknown,  sub-marine  tree,  whence  the  name,  Sea 
Cocoa  Nut.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  can  be  used  for  building.  When 
split  and  deprived  of  its  internal  substance  it  forms  good  channels 
for  conducting  water  ; or  makes  excellent  pallisades  for  farm  yards 
and  gardens.  The  petioles  of  its  leaves  are  often  put  to  the  latter 
use  ; while  their  palmated  expansion  is  advantageously  employed  in 
thatching  cottages  ; and  when  platted,  furnishes  materials  for  men’s 
hats,  and  women’s  bonnets,  boxes,  baskets,  elegant  fans,  and  all 
those  tasteful  and  charming  works  for  which  the  ladies  of  the 
Sechelles  have  acquired  deserved  celebrity.  The  woolly  down,  taken 
from  the  leaves,  formerly  did,  and  might  still,  serve  to  stuff  pillows 
and  mattresses. 

The  genus  Lodoicea  has  many  relations  with  the  genus  Latania, 
and  particularly  with  the  genus  Borassus.  But  this  last  differs 
essentially  from  the  Lodoicea  in  its  spadix,  which  is  more  or  less 
branched ; in  its  corolla,  which  is  rather  saucer-like  than  inserted  on 
the  androphore ; in  its  six  stamens,  whose  filaments,  which  are 
stronger,  and  implanted  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  bend  outside,  and 
spread  themselves  in  rays;  and  in  its  drupe,  which  contains  three 
kernels.  The  essentially  different  characters  of  the  genus  Latania 
are,  the  very  much  branched  spadix ; its  catkins  with  unifloral 
scales,  in  which  the  flowers  are  set  as  a stone  in  a ring;  its  male 
flowers,  with  only  fifteen  or  twenty  monadelphic  stamens ; and  two 
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small  drupes,  containing  three  nuts.  The  seminal  utricles  of  these 
two  genera  are  yellow,  and  ovate,  like  those  of  the  Lodoi'cea,  with 
this  difference,  that  those  of  the  Latania  are  smaller,  and  of  a more 
elongated  form.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  those  of  the  common 
cocoa-nut  tree  ; but  the  latter  are  of  a light  blue  colour.  It  appears 
that  the  sharp,  ovate  form,  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow,  is 
generally  met  with  in  the  pollen  of  palm  trees. 

The  only  palms  that  we  have  found  with  the  Lodoi'cea  are  those 
of  a species  of  the  genus  Latania,  the  thorny  Latania,  whose  leaves 
are  used  to  thatch  cottages ; and  the  thorny  palm,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Areca. 

In  all  the  creeks  are  large  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  ( Cocos 
nucifera).  In  the  isle  Mahe,  and  the  other  islands  of  this  Archipelago, 
are  found,  besides  the  palm  trees  we  have  mentioned,  the  dwarf 
cocoa  ( Cocos  Guineensis ) ; the  white  palm  tree  ( Areca  oleraced) ; the 
areca  ( Areca  Catechu) ; the  Sagus  Raphia,  now  vinifera  ; the  Cicas  cir- 
cinalis;  the  date  tree  ( Phoenix  dactylifera) ; and  the  red  latania 
{Latania  rubra) : The  four  latter  species  do  not  seem  to  be  indi- 
genous ; I think  that  they  have  been  imported  into  the  Sechelles. 
There  is  at  Mahe,  on  the  estate  of  Mme.  V.  Dantoine,  a male  palm 
belonging  to  the  genus  Borassus,  which  is  the  only  one  left  from 
some  seeds  that  were  sown,  brought,  it  is  said,  from  Madagascar. 
This  tree  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  palmated  leaves, 
which  rise  round  the  stipe  on  three  spiral  lines ; and  whose  petioles, 
which  are  channelled,  and  edged  with  blunt  thorns,  resembling  bent 
sickles,  are  divided  at  the  base  into  two  flattened  parts,  which  are 
interlaced  round  the  tree. 
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Art.  V. — Memoir  on  the  Length  of  the  Illaliee  Gus,  or  Imperial 
Land  Measure  of  Hindostan.  By  Col.  J.  A.  Hodgson 
Bengal  Native  Infantry , late  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Read  April  4,  1 840. 


In  submitting  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the  following  remarks 
on  the  very  important  inquiry,  as  to  the  length  of  that  unit  on  which 
is  founded  the  simple  but  perfect  system  of  land  measurement,  by 
bigahs  and  their  subdivisions,  adopted  by  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  Moghul  sovereigns  of  Hindustan,  the  Emperor  Akbar,  I hope 
I may  be  excused  for  entering  into  much  more  detail  than  the  sub- 
ject may  at  first  seem  to  require ; and  before  entering  into  the 
investigation,  that  I may  be  allowed  to  submit  some  preliminary 
remarks. 

In  1821,  the  government  of  Bengal  having  resolved  to  institute 
revenue  surveys  of  some  zillahs  in  the  north-west,  or  Ceded  and 
Conquered  Provinces  of  Hindustan,  I,  being  then  surveyor-general 
of  India,  was  consulted  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued  in  these 
new,  important,  and  expensive  operations.  I wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  give  a clear  and  condensed  account  of  the  various  topics 
of  the  correspondence  that  ensued,  on  the  result  of  which  might  be 
founded  extensive  revenue  surveys.  Those  provinces  of  Hindustan 
were  immediately  under  the  vigilant  government  of  the  Moghul  and 
Pathan  emperors,  and  from  their  climate  and  fertility,  and  from  the 
character  of  their  agricultural  and  warlike  population,  are  of  more 
value  to  us  than  any  other  portion  of  our  dominion.  Under  this 
description  may  be  classed  the  whole  country  from  Patna  upwards, 
or  indeed  from  Monghyr  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  Jumna, 
and  all  their  tributary  streams,  as  far  as  our  rule  extends ; these 
are  the  native  countries  of  the  Sepoys  of  the  Bengal  army,  men 
stout  of  body,  and  brave,  and  faithful.  The  Hindus  of  that  army, 
by  far  the  greater  proportion,  are  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  so  are  some  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  all  these  have  an 
interest  in  every  measure  of  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  government,  on  the  basis  of  the 
revenue  surveys,  to  endeavour  to  make  such  settlements  in  those 
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provinces  to  which  the  permanent  settlement  had  not  extended,  as 
might  on  the  one  side  avoid  the  bad  consequences  of  an  unalterable 
arrangement  made  on  uncertain  grounds,  and  on  the  other,  those 
which  by  allowing  to  the  occupiers  of  land  very  short  leases,  give 
them  little  security  in  their  possession,  and  consequently  little 
interest  in  the  stability  of  the  government  of  the  country.  To  the 
officers  of  the  government  much  trouble  was  given,  by  the  frequent 
revisions  and  settlements,  and  opportunity  for  repeated  and  vexatious 
meddling  with  the  rustic  population,  by  the  lower  description  of  the 
natives  attached  to  the  revenue  departments. 

Much  consideration  was  required,  also,  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting surveys,  which,  if  they  should  be  found  to  succeed,  were  to 
be  extended  over  very  large  tracts  of  country,  and  of  which  the 
expense  would  be  great.  If  too  loose,  or  defining  only  the 
boundaries  of  pergunnahs,  or  even  of  villages,  they  would  be  of 
little  use  to  the  collector,  as  in  that  case  the  interior  measurements 
would  be  entirely  left  to  the  native  measurers,  and  wide  doors 
opened  to  fraud  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  extreme  detail  were  attempted, 
such  as  measuring  fields,  or  small  portions  of  occupancy,  as  it  was 
understood  had  been  done  at  Madras,  it  was  evident  that  the  task 
would  be  endless  ■,  and  such  minute  inquiry,  and  constant  inter- 
meddlement  of  inferior  agents,  would  not  be  endured  by  the  high- 
spirited  Pathans  and  Rajputs.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
institute  zillah  surveys,  of  each  village  in  the  zillah  separately,  to  be 
embodied  afterwards,  by  combining  the  maps  of  each  village  into  a 
. eral  map  on  a smaller  scale, — a proceeding  by  which  the  topo- 
graphy, and  even  the  geography,  of  the  country  has  been  improved. 
The  boundaries  of  the  villages  were  to  be  defined  with  accuracy  by 
the  European  officer,  as  well  as  the  more  important  features  within 
them,  such  as  the  amount  and  nature  of  land  under  cultivation,  or 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  water,  jungles,  pasture-lands,  jeels, 
lakes,  water-courses,  the  site  of  the  village,  and  some  other  matters. 
The  boundary  measurements  the  surveyor  did  himself,  with  the  best 
instruments ; and  he  assisted  in,  or  superintended,  the  labours  of 
his  assistants  in  doing  the  rest : of  all  proceedings  accurate  field- 
books  were  kept,  and  maps  constructed  of  each  village,  each  map 
being  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  table  of  such  information  as 
could  be  taken  without  offence  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  maps  and  tables  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  collectors, 
as  they  would  afford  them  the  best  assistance  in  making  the  settle- 
ments on  the  spot,  when  they  visit  the  village  for  that  purpose. 
Duplicate  copies  were  to  be  made,  to  be  deposited  with  the  Record 
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Committee,  and  other  useful  means  were  contemplated ; but  I will 
rather  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I can,  what  was  done,  than 
what  was  intended. 

I was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  upper  provinces  with  the  people 
and  materials  belonging  to  my  department.  I accordingly  esta- 
blished my  office  at  Futtehgur,  and  was  directed  to  put  myself  in 
communication  with  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  the  Western  Provinces, 
and  with  the  collectors  of  revenue,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Henry 
Newnham,  the  respected  and  experienced  collector  of  Furrukhabad  ; 
and  we  were  instructed  among  other  things  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  length  of  the  Illahee  guz,  the  standard  measure  ordained 
by  the  Moghul  emperors  in  Hindustan,  the  square  of  60  of  which 
(or  3600  square  guz)  compose  a bigah. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  knowing  the  length 
of  the  guz, — the  fundamental  scale  of  all  land  measurement : it 
affects  every  settlement  of  land  revenue,  past  and  to  come,  and 
every  species  of  grant  made  by  the  Moghul  emperors  from  the  time 
of  Akbar ; and  although  we  may,  if  we  please,  in  the  spirit  of 
innovation  ordain  any  new  standard  for  future  operations,  and 
reckon  in  yards  and  acres,  these  must  be  reduced  to  bigahs,  not 
only  in  the  adjustment  of  former  grants  and  settlements,  but  in 
those  to  be  made,  if  we  wish  to  be  understood  by  the  occupiers  of 
the  land,  or  to  understand  them.  They  hold  the  royal  scale  in  high 
veneration  and  respect,  and  though  many  variations  have  taken 
place  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire, 
the  Illahee  guz  is  always  regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  real  length  is  justly  looked  on  as  a desideratum. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  we  find  in  the 
Ayin  Akbari,  or;  Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  on  the  subject 
of  land  measures.  We  learn  from  that  authority,  that  till  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  emperor’s  reign,  though  the  guz  of  Akbar  Shah, 
consisting  of  46  fingers,  was  used  as  a cloth  measure,  yet  the 
Sikandari  guz  (of  about  32  fingers)  was  used  for  every  other 
purpose  j but  his  Majesty  taking  into  consideration  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a multiplicity  of  measures,  commanded  that  for  all  purposes 
there  should  be  used  only  one  guz,  consisting  of  41  (forty-one 
fingers),  and  named  it  the  Illahee  guz.  He  also  adopted  Nushir- 
van’s  measurement  of  60  squares,  which  he  made  to  consist  of  that 
number  of  Illahee  guz,  and  ordered  that  the  tenab,  which  was  for- 
merly made  of  rope,  should  be  made  of  bamboos,  joined  together 
by  iron  hoops.  It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  bigah  and  jarib 
arc  names  applied  indifferently  to  the  measure  itself,  as  well  as  to 
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such  a quantity  of  land.  It  consists  of  3 GOO  square  guz,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  the  bigah  are  as  follow  : — 


20  Unswanseli  make  1 Pitwanseh. 
20  Pitwanseh  ...  ] Tiswanseh. 

20  Tiswanseh  ...  1 Biswanseh. 

20  Biswanseh  ...  1 Biswah. 

20  Biswah  ...  1 Bigah. 


All  the  divisions  below  the  tiswanseh  are  imaginary.1  No 
revenue  is  required  from  9 biswanseh,  but  10  biswanseh  are 
accounted  1 biswah1. 

The  simplicity  of  these  land  measures  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  clumsy  mode  of  reckoning  of  our  ancestors  in  acres,  roods,  and 
perches,  all  unequal  denominations ; but  Hindustan  and  China  are 
agricultural  countries,  and  the  simple  and  effective  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  is  an  Oriental  characteristic. 

The  Emperor  Akbar  reigned  for  twenty-nine  years  after  he  had 
made  the  above  regulations ; and  though  we  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  his  contemplated  surveys  were 
made  under  them,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  they  were  made 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  most  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital.  We  know  that  a very  great  degree  of  order  prevailed  in 
his  reign,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  land  revenue  and  the  surveys 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  his  able  Hindu  minister,  Toorul 
Mull.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  that  the  modes  and  scales  of 
measuring  were  not  new  in  themselves,  but  that  the  minister  might 
give  the  favourite  Mussulman  name  of  Illahee  or  “ divine”  to  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  sovereign  ; for  I hardly  suppose  the  experi- 
enced Hindu  would  recommend  a measure  foreign  to  the  people’s 
habits.  However  that  may  be,  we  shall  most  likely  some  day  find 
that  the  settlements  of  that  day  were  made  according  to  the  imperial 
bigah,  and  that  grants  made  by  Akbar  and  his  successors,  before  the 
empire  fell  into  confusion,  were  regulated  accordingly. 

The  length  of  the  guz  or  dirra  of  Akbar  was  to  be  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  41  fingers.  (I  must,  however,  remark  that  Shah  Jehan 
increased  it  to  42  fingers.)  Our  first  inquiry  was.  What  is  the 
breadth  of  one  finger  ? and  it  was  pursued  in  every  mode  we  could 
think  of.  It  may  seem  a trifling  consideration,  but  it  was  of  the 
first  importance.  On  this  unit  all  depends.  The  English  finger  is 
Jth  or  ^joth  parts  of  an  inch  but  this  was  no  guide,  as  those  mea- 
sures which  are  derived  from  natural  substances,  or  parts  of  the 
human  body,  vary ; the  foot,  or  its  estimated  length,  varies  in  every 


1 Ayeen  Akbery,  Vol.  I.  part  iii.  Illahee  Guz,  4to.  Edition,  1800,  p.  302. 
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kingdom  in  Europe.  I was  not  without  hope  that  I should  in  time 
discover  some  building  or  space,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
recorded  in  the  guz ; but  till  that  desideratum  were  obtained,  I was 
compelled  to  make  the  best  approximation  I could,  by  ascertaining 
the  size  of  natural  substances  for  the  breadth  of  the  finger.  The 
first  was  to  measure  the  fingers  of  the  natives  themselves ; accord- 
ingly, on  the  same  day  I measured  at  Futtehgur  the  breadth  of  the 
four  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  seventy-six  men  of  different  classes  : 
the  measures  were  taken  by  me  with  calibre  compasses  j first,  the 
extent  of  the  hand  across  the  knuckle  joints,  and  then  that  across 
the  middle  joints  of  the  fingers  : the  last  is,  I believe,  the  proper 
mode.  The  stoutest  men  were  the  Sepoys  of  the  2nd  battalion  4th 
regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry  (now  the  23rd  regiment  N.  I.)  ; 
the  next  were  the  Sepoys  of  the  Furrukhabad  provincial  battalion ; 
and  following  them  the  various  classes  of  in  and  out-of-door  do- 
mestic servants,  the  stoutest  men  being  the  Sepoy  grenadiers,  and 
the  smallest  the  domestic  tailors.  The  particulars  are  as  under: — 


Description  of  Men. 

Breadth  across 
the  knuckle 
joint. 

Breadth  across 
the  middle 
joint. 

Sepoys , 2nd  Battalion,  4th  Regiment,  Bengal  N.  I. 

In. 

In. 

1 

Grenadier  Company 

340 

3*05 

2 

Ditto. 

3-50 

3-42 

3 

55 

335 

3-27 

4 

57 

. 345 

310 

5 

55 

3-40 

300 

C Battalion  Company 

•47 

3-20 

7 

55 

. 3-50 

3-25 

8 

55 

3-45 

3-32 

9 

55 

. 335 

3-05 

10 

55 

. 325 

2-97 

11 

55 

320 

302 

12 

55 

320 

2-90 

13 

55 

. 340 

13)  43-92 

317 
...  40-72 

Mean  3384  ...  3-132 


Purrukhalad  Provincial  Battalion. 
1 Grenadier  Company  . 

3-25 

3-15 

o 

- » 

• 

3-25 

3-20 

3 » 

. 

3-35 

310 

4 „ 

. 

3-30 

305 

5 

3-35 

.. 

305 

0 », 

• 

3-30 

310 

7 Light  Infantry  . 

• 

350 

3-10 
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Breadth  across 

Breadth  across 

Description  of  Men. 

the  knuckle 

the  middle 

joint. 

joint. 

In. 

In. 

8 

Light  Infantry 

345 

3-30 

9 

55  ... 

3-95 

315 

10 

51  ... 

. 

3 40 

325 

11 

Battalion  Company 

. 

. 3"45 

345 

12 

55 

3-00 

3 045 

13 

55 

. 

3-50 

3-350 

14 

15 

* 

3-45 

3-30 

Mean  3 342 

3185 

1 

Lascars  (Tent-pitchers) 

3-10 

305 

2 

55 

. 

3 25 

3-10 

3 

55 

3T7 

305 

4 

55  * 

3-20 

2-95 

5 

55 

3-05 

2-75 

Mean  3T52 

2-98 

1 

Harkara  (Messengers)  . 

. 

3T0 

305 

2 

55  • • 

. 

3-25 

315 

3 

55  • • 

* 

3-02 

2-90 

Mean  3T2 

303 

1 

Bliisliti  (Water-carrier) 

. 

3-37 

325 

2 

55 

. 

2-97 

2-80 

3 

55 

. 

3-20 

3T0 

4 

55 

• 

3-40 

3-25 

5 

» 

3- 15 

3T0 

Mean  3'33 

3-08 

1 

Kaliar  (Palki-  carrier)  . 

317 

2-95 

2 

55 

315 

302 

3 

55 

3-10 

3-02 

4 

55  • 

325 

3-05 

5 

55 

320 

3-05 

6 

55  • 

2-97 

3-12 

7 

55 

2-82 

2-70 

8 

55 

3-02 

3-00 

9 

55 

325 

305 

Mean  3-19 

2-99 

1 

Barhai  (Carpenters) 

305 

302 

2 

55  • • 

. 

3-17 

300 

3 

55  • 

. 

3-05 

2-90 
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Breadth  across 

Breadth  across 

Description  of  Men. 

the  knuckle 

the  middle 

joint. 

joint. 

In. 

In. 

4 Barliai  (Carpenters) 

. 

. 3*05 

295 

5 » . 

• 

302 

2-85 

Mean  3 07 

2-94 

1 Loliar  (Blacksmith)  . , 

• 

. 3-20 

312 

1 Kuli'  (Labourer) 

. 317 

3T2 

2 . 

. 

307 

302 

3 . 

• 

3-45 

322 

Mean  3-23 

312 

1 Mali  (Gardener) 

. 

3-27 

322 

2 « • 

• 

3-30 

3-17 

Mean  3 28 

314 

Dhobi'  (Washerman) 

• 

. 3-22 

305 

Daft  an  (Office-keeper) 

• 

297 

290 

Bawarchl  (Cook) 

• 

3-45 

3-17 

1 Sais  (Groom)  . 

3-17 

3-02 

2 ... 

• 

. 3-02 

2-C5 

Mean  3-08 

283 

Makkhanwalah  (Butterman) 

• 

. 3-20 

297 

1 Darzi  (Tailor) 

. 3 05 

2-82 

9 

“ J)  • • 

• 

297 

to 

cc 

to 

3 „ . . 

• 

300 

2-75 

Mean  3-00 

2-79 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  mean  breadth  of  the  hands  of  seventy- 
six  men,  taken  at  the  knuckle  joints,  is  3'2287  inches,  and  at  the 
middle  joint  of  the  fingers,  3-078.  If  the  former  be  considered  the 
breadth  of  four  fingers,  the  breadth  of  one  finger  will  be  0'8053, 
and  the  guz  of  41  is  33 -0 18,  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  bigah 
55'030  yards,  and  the  square  yards  therein  will  be  3028‘3.  But 
if  the  lower  and  smaller  measure  across  the  finger  joints  (which  I 
apprehend  is  the  true  mode)  be  taken,  then  the  proportion  will  stand 
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thus:  0"769  inches  = 1 finger;  3P549,  1 guz ; 52-583,  the  side  of 
the  bigah ; and  the  square  yards  in  it,  2769"9. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  ordered  the  guz 
to  be  fixed  at  42  fingers,  but  it  is  unlikely  he  would  alter  the  length 
of  the  guz  itself,  as  that  would  create  confusion.  Perhaps  he 
thought  42  a more  convenient  number  than  41  ; the  alteration 
might  be  made  by  reckoning  the  finger  less  than  Akbar’s,  making  it 
the  42nd  instead  of  the  41st  part  of  the  established  scale,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  finger  will  then  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
same  as  the  English  finger,  $ of  an  inch  or  i'io,  if  I am  right  in  my 
estimation  of  the  length  of  the  Illaliee  guz,  on  the  grounds  shown 
in  the  sequel.  In  the  following  table  I have,  however,  set  down 
what  the  guz  would  be  at  42  fingers,  supposing  1 more  of  the  same 
breadth  added  to  Akbar;  not  that  I believe  such  a measure  was  used 
by  Shah  Jehan. 


j Fingers. 

Brcadtli  of 
Fingers, 

Mode  of  reckon  mg. 

Length  of 
Guz. 

Side  of  Bigah. 
Yards. 

Area  of  Bigah. 
Yards. 

41 

0750 

English 

30-750 

51-25 

2020-5 

42 

0-750 

55 

31-500 

52-50 

2750-0 

41 

0-709 

Actual  measure 

31-549 

52-58 

2709-9 

42; 

0-709 

55 

32-298 

52-83 

28977 

41 

0-005 

55 

33-018 

5503 

3028-3 

42 

0-805 

55 

33-822 

50-37 

3177-7 

In  the  Shara  Vikayah,  an  Arabic  law  book  of  the  first  autho- 
rity, the  jarib  is  stated  to  be  60  zira  multiplied  by  60 ; and  in  the 
books  of  law  the  zira  of  cloth  is  7 kubza,  and  the  zira  of  land 
measurement  is  7 kubza,  “ with  the  thumb  erect,  but  according 
to  calculators  the  zira  is  24  fingers,  and  each  finger  is  6 barleycorns, 
the  bellies  laid  towards  each  other.” 

Six  barleycorns  being  also  generally  understood  to  be  the  value 
of  a finger,  many  experiments  were  made  to  determine  it,  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Plalhed,  collector  of  Moradabad,  assisted  by  Captains 
Bedford  and  William  Browne,  surveyors ; the  experiments  were 
numerous,  and  made  at  different  days  of  September  1824,  and  with 
great  care  ; the  details  are  too  long  to  insert  here,  but  they  are  on 
record.  I merely  mention  that  the  grains  were  measured  in  alter- 
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nate  sets  of  36  and  72,  the  state  of  the  thermometer  and  other 
precautions  taken.  The  mean  result  was  0'77666  inch  for  the 
finger,  31 '843  inches  for  the  guz  of  41  fingers,  and  32'620  for  that 
of  42. 

Experiments  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Halhed  with  mansuri 
pice  (a  small  copper  coin)  ; 42  of  these  being  held  to  make  a guz, 
the  mean  of  6 experiments  gave  for  the  length  32s*0  inches.  The 
pice  were  laid  flat  on  a board,  but  they  are  not  perfectly  round.  Mr. 
Halhed  also  measured  the  cubits  of  a number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rohilcund,  from  the  end  of  the  elbow  joint  to  the  tips  of  the  middle 
finger,  2 of  which  cubits  are  reckoned  by  the  country  people  to  be  a 
guz  ; the  mean  of  men  of  different  heights  gave  33-7  inches.  This 
is  the  mode  by  which  the  land  measurers  in  some  parts  of  Rohilcund 
adjust  their  jarib  ropes,  and  is  only  worth  mentioning  to  show  its 
inaccuracy,  and  the  irregularity  which  has  prevailed  since  the  vigi- 
lant control  of  the  imperial  officers  of  revenue  has  been  withdrawn. 

I must  be  allowed  to  mention  two  or  three  more  attempts  to 
discover  our  object.  In  the  garden  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra,  I 
measured  the  lengths  of  800  of  the  lozenge  shaped  stone  flags,  with 
which  the  walks  in  the  garden  are  paved ; the  Darogha  told  me  that 
he  believed  they  were  each  a guz  in  length.  In  the  long  walks  they 
were  nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  I found  they  would  give  a guz 
of  about  33 -5 8 inches  j but  in  another  part  of  the  garden  they  were 
4 inches  shorter,  so  that  these  flags  furnish  no  scale.  I also  pro- 
cured from  the  Darogha  a Persian  MS.  compiled  by  him,  purporting 
to  give  the  dimensions  of  several  parts  of  the  Taj  in  the  guz 
measure ; I measured  many  parts  mentioned,  but  they  gave  dis- 
cordant results ; and  in  my  report  to  the  government,  I observed 
that  these  operations  were  of  no  value.  The  manuscript  was  evi- 
dently the  fabrication  of  an  impostor.  It  was  long  after  this  that 
Mr.  Newnham  obtained  a copy  of  the  Shah  Jehan  Nama,  by 
means  of  which  I discovered  the  true  length  of  the  Illahee  guz but 
this  is  to  anticipate  what  I must  discuss  in  its  place. 

I will  not  now  enter  into  more  detail  of  the  various  inquiries 
and  experiments  made  to  determine  the  real  length  of  the  guz ; it 
was  my  duty  to  make  them,  and  very  anxious  I was  to  obtain  good 
authority.  At  last  I was  able  to  do  so,  through  Mr.  Newnham’s 
means  : he  'got  possession  of  a Persian  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Shah  Jehan  Nama,  in  which  was  found  a very  particular  descrip- 
tion of  three  principal  buildings  at  Agra, — the  mausoleum  of  the 
Taj  Mahal,  the  Muti  Masjid,  or  marble  mosque,  in  the  fort,  and 
the  Great  Mosque  or  Jamah  Masjid,  near  the  fort.  This  valuable 
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manuscript  was  translated  by  Mr.  Dyce  at  Futtehgur,  very  literally 
and  faithfully,  as  I was  assured  by  the  late  learned  Captain  Ruddell, 
professor  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  to  whom  I submitted  it 
for  examination,  to  be  compared  with  the  copy  of  the  Shah  Jehan 
N&ma  in  the  College  Library.  I insert  a copious  extract  of  it,  with 
marginal  notes.  (See  page  56.) 

Some  of  the  expressions  in  the  translation  may  appear  unidio- 
matical  to  us,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  sentences 
are  translations  from  Persian  verse  into  English  prose, — no  easy  task 
for  a scholar  ; but  our  affair  is  not  with  the  elegance  of  the  translation, 
but  with  its  correctness  where  the  particulars  of  the  measurements 
are  concerned. 

Being,  then,  in  possession  of  this  valuable  description  of  the 
imperial  buildings  at  Agra,  I went  there  in  December  1825,  taking 
with  me  Mr.  Marcellus  Burke,  assistant  revenue  surveyor,  and 
Messrs.  James  and  Winston,  apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
measurements  of  the  three  buildings,  and  a plan  of  the  Taj  (scale 
40  feet  to  an  inch),  which  was  effected  under  my  superintendence, 
and  copies  of  the  proceedings,  were  forwarded  to  the  territorial 
department.  My  object,  of  course,  was,  knowing  from  the  Shah 
Jehan  Nama  the  lengths  of  the  different  parts  of  the  buildings 
therein  described,  in  the  Illahee  guz,  to  find  their  length  in  English 
measure ; and  from  the  average  of  the  whole  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  guz  in  inches  and  decimal  parts. 

I must  remark,  however,  that  though  we  are  certain  that  the 
guz  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  is  that  used  in  the  building,  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  the  same  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  land, 
though  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was. 

By  reference  to  the  measures  in  feet  and  inches,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  parts  of  the  building  measured  are  sufficiently  long 
and  well-defined,  and  open  at  the  sides  and  ends,  as  the  various 
platforms  are,  they  agree  pretty  closely  among  themselves,  in 
giving  a proportion,  the  mean  of  which  is  31  '79  inches;  and  that 
when  differences  from  this  to  any  amount  take  place,  it  is  chiefly 
in  those  buildings  which  are  closed  at  one  side  or  end  by  a wall, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  its  thickness  ought  to  be 
included  or  not.  To  explain  this  I have  added  two  statements ; 
in  one  of  which  marked  A.  all  the  measurements  and  results  are 
given,  and  in  the  other  marked  B.  only  those  which  'are  most  to  be 
depended  on.  It  cannot  be  expected,  indeed,  in  a matter  of  this 
kind,  that  the  results  can  agree  to  one  or  two  tenths  of  an  inch ; 
because  the  historian  gives  the  measures  in  the  entire  guz  only, 
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which,  when  the  distance  is  short,  will  not  give  ground  for  an 
exact  reduction,  as  to  inches  and  parts  of  inches,  if  the  real  length 
of  the  place  be  more  or  less  than  the  even  or  whole  guz  set  down 
in  the  manuscript;  nor  should  we  perhaps  expect  in  a history  of 
this  kind,  any  very  accurate  statement  of  the  lengths  and  breadths 
of  all  the  details  of  a building ; still  I think  that  on  inspection 
of  the  paper  B.  it  will  appear  from  the  small  variations  from  it,  in 
the  three  separate  edifices,  that  the  guz  or  dirra  used  in  the  buildings 
at  Agra  was  31  -79. 

Of  the  three  buildings,  the  Taj  is  the  most  perfect;  the 
descriptions  of  its  details  are  more  precise,  and  some  of  its  larger 


parts  admit  of  easy  and  correct  measurement.  In  its  smaller  parts, 
as  well  as  in  the  shorter  measures  of  the  Muti  Masjid,  and 
Jamah  Masjid,  the  parts  to  be  divided  often  bear  a small  proportion 
to  the  divisor,  and  there  is  uncertainty  whether  the  walls  are  to  be 
taken  in  or  excluded ; but  in  some  of  the  open  terraces  or  platforms 
of  the  Taj,  these  difficulties  are  avoided.  The  length  of  the  guz, 
deduced  from  these  select  portions,  is  less  than  that  taken  from  the 
more  general  inquiry.  I take  three  of  the  longest  and  best  defined 
parts  of  the  Taj  : — 


1st.  The  breadth  of  the  lower  stone  platform,  or  Kursf, 
including  the  balustrade  marked  in  Plan  I. 

Mean  breadth  of  the  four  sides  of  the  upper  marble 
platform.  Plan  II 

Length  of  the  Jilau  Khana  or  Court,  the  place  of  waiting 
for  retinues  and  attendants  (See  Plan  IV.) 


Guz 

Length  in 

deduced. 

Guz. 

Inches. 

140 

3P464 

120 

31-4568 

204 

31-68 

This  last,  though  a long  measure,  could  only  be  taken  in  one 
direction,  and  that  not  very  satisfactorily,  on  account  of  uneven 
ground ; and  there  is  uncertainty  whether  to  take  in  or  exclude  the 
boundary  walls. 

The  mean  length  of  the  measure  from  these  three  long  and  well 
defined  parts  is  31  '53  inches,  which  must  needs  be  a very  small 
deviation  from  the  truth ; but  I will  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
standard  perfectly  correct,  from  that  part  of  the  Taj  which  admits 
of  being  best  measured,  and  is  in  itself  of  very  perfect  workmanship. 
This  part  is  the  marble  kursi  or  platform,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  mausoleum  stands,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  plan.  At  each  of  the 
four  corners  is  a marble  minar  of  exquisite  and  beautiful  proportion, 
of  the  height  of  about  133  feet.  The  height  of  the  walls  which 
support  the  platform  is  18  feet:  they  are  cased  with  white  marble, 
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as  is  the  entire  mausoleum,  both  inside  and  out.  The  marble  plat- 
form rests  on  the  larger  one  of  stone ; it  is,  I suppose,  a nearer 
approximation  to  a square  than  was  ever  attained  in  so  large  a mass 
of  masonry  : it  was  intended  to  be  a perfect  square,  each  side  of 
120  imperial  guz,  and  the  whole  14,400  square  guz ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  exactly  4 bigalis,  which  most  probably  it  was 
intended  to  be  : here,  then,  appears  to  be  the  measure  we  want,  as 
near  as  we  can  expect  to  attain  it.  Those  who  have  experience  in 
such  things,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  measurement  of  four 
sides  of  a square  of  masonry  of  314  feet,  an  extreme  difference  of 
0 inches  among  them,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  as  the 
building  has  stood  about  1 90  years,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  shrunk 
a little. 

The  first  measurement  made  of  the  marble  platform,  being  of 
two  sides  only  of  the  square,  and  within  the  low  balustrade  which 
covers  the  top  of  the  containing  wall,  is  that  set  down  in  the 
statement  B. ; but  I afterwards  desired  Captain  Boileau  to  make 
another  measurement  of  the  four  sides  of  the  square,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  top  of  the  supporting  wall,  but  without  the  small 
projecting  cornice ; the  measurement  was  carefully  made  with 
Troughton’s  steel  chain,  having  5 feet  links.  The  lengths  of  the 
sides  are  as  follow  : — 


North  side 

Feet. 

314 

Inches. 

3-483 

West  side 

. 

. 

314 

6-358 

South  side 

• 

• 

. 

314 

9-808 

East  side 

. 

• 

314 

7-617 

The  mean  being  314  feet  6-81  inches,  and  the  number  of  inches 
3774'8  divided  by  120,  gives  for  the  length  of  the  Illahee  guz. 

Inches. 


which  I believe  to  be  the  truth ; and  it  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
result  of  the  next  best  measure,  that  of  the  lower  or  stone  platform, 
which  being  140  guz  in  width,  gives  31-464,  the  almost  insensible 
difference  of  the  eight-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  being  of  small 
consequence. 

I now  close  this  disquisition.  I could  have  entered  more  deeply 
into  it,  but  it  may  be  thought  already  too  long  : it  is,  however,  only 
by  detailed  inquiry  that  we  can  hope  to  elicit  truth,  in  such  a matter 
of  fact.  The  subject  may  by  some  be  deemed  trifling  (as  it  has 
been),  but  it  may  at  some  time  be  of  great  importance,  and  certainly 
in  a historical  point  of  view  it  is  of  interest. 
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A.— Statement  of  the  Lengths  of  different  parts  of  the  Jamah  Mas/ id, 
Muii  Masjid,  and  Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra , in  English  and  Moghul  Mea- 
sures, taken  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  relative  proportions  of  each. 


Length  and 
Breadth  in 
Feet  and 
Inches. 

Inches. 

Length  and 
Breadth  in  Guz, 
according  to  the 
Shah  Jehan 
Ndma. 

Length  of 
the  Guz  or 
Dirra 
deduced. 

'Inclosure  before  the  Delhi  gate  of 
the  fort  ..... 

451.11 

5423 

170 

31-90 

Fort 

N.  S.  square  court  before  th  e m osqu  e, 
inclosing  the  two  side  buildings . 

2C6.05 

3197 

100 

31-97 

E.W.  square  court,  exclusive  of 
V building  (S.  of  the  mosque) 

208.04 

2500 

80 

31-25 

^Breadth  of  lower  kursf,  including 
the  balustrade  .... 

307.01 

4405 

140 

31-46 

Mean  of  E.W.  and  N.S.  diameters 
of  upper  marble  platform  . 

313.0791 

3703-91 

120 

31-36 

The  kursf  of  the  mausoleum . 

18G.01-93 

2233-93 

70 

31-90 

Diameter  of  the  large  octagon  hall 
in  which  the  tombs  are 

58.0L79 

097-79 

22 

31-71 

Breadth  of  resting-places  or  nislie- 
mans  in  the  octagon  rooms 

7.1007 

94-07 

3 

31-55 

Length  of  do.  „ „ 

15.11-41 

191-41 

5*5 

34-80 

Square  rooms  at  the  four  cardinal 
points  ..... 

15.09-41 

189-41 

c 

31-57 

Seats  in  the  above  rooms 

12.03-47 

147-47 

4*5 

32-77 

Length  of  a pesh-tak  or  arch 

42.02-80 

500-80 

10 

3107 

Octagonal  rooms  at  the  corners 

20.04-49 

310-49 

10 

31-05 

*ci 

rrt 

Length  of  pesh-taks  to  the  octa- 
gonal rooms  .... 

18.05-29 

221-29 

7 

3101 

Breadth  of  do.  ,,  „ 

10.00-25 

120-25 

4 

31-56 

H 

Length  of  mosque  west  of  the  mau- 
soleum ..... 

185.02-97 

2222-97 

70 

31-75 

Length  of  raised  platform  before 
the  mosque  .... 

184.11-97 

221997 

70 

31-71 

Length  of  the  hauz  before  the 
mosque  ..... 

37.07-58 

451-58 

14 

32-25 

Breadth  of  do.  ,,  „ 

29.07-80 

355-80 

10 

35  "58 

Water-course  .... 

10.03-42 

195-42 

6 

32-57 

Exterior  of  the  marble  cliabutara 
or  platform  centre  of  the  garden 

74.07-15 

895-15 

28 

31-97 

Reservoir  in  the  above  cliabutara  . 

43.02-47 

518-47 

16 

32-40 

Length  of  cliabutara  before  the 
great  gate  .... 

210.10-93 

2530-93 

80 

3103 

Breadth  of  do.  „ „ 

85.11-08 

103108 

34 

30-34 

Length  of  jilau  khana  . 

\ Breadth  of  do 

538.07-44 

0403-44 

204 

31-68 

417.02-14 

5000-14 

150 

33-37 

/Length  of  mosque  inside  N.S. 

148.04-04 

1780-04 

56 

31-79 

Breadth  of  mosque  in  side  E.W.  . 

50.10-84 

082-84 

21 

32-51 

C/2* 

03 

§ 

Height  of  platform  of  mosque  above 
the  court ..... 

2.00-75 

30’75 

1 

30  75 

•■3 

Tenee  khana,  length  E.W.  . 

44.10-84 

538-84 

17 

3109 

w— 1 

Do.  do.  breadth  N.S. 

9.03-25 

111-25 

35 

3178 

Interior  of  hauz  or  marble  reservoir 
i for  water  ..... 

20.08-27 

320-27 

10 

32-63 

32)  1024-54 


Mean  of  the  whole.  Inches,  32-01 


Jamali 

Muti  Masjid. ' Taj  Mahal. Masjid.  Fort. 
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B. — Statement  of  the  Lengths  of'  different  parts  of  the  Jamali  Masjid, 
Muti  Masjid,  and  Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra,  in  English  and  Moghul  Mea- 
sures, taken  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  relative  proportions  of  each. 


Length  and 
Breadth  in 
Feet  and 
Inches. 

Inches. 

In  Guz. 

Length  of 
the  Guz  or 
Dirra 
deduced. 

1 Inclosure  before  the  Delhi  gate  of 
l the  fort  ..... 

451.11 

5423 

170 

31-90 

[N.S.  square  court  before  the  mosque, 

J inclosing  the  two  side  buildings  . 

266.05 

3197 

100 

31-97 

E.W.  square  court,  exclusive  of 
building  (S.  of  the  mosque) 

( Breadth  of  lower  kursi,  including 

208.04 

2500 

80 

31-25 

the  balustrade  .... 

367.01 

4405 

140 

31-46 

Mean  of  E.W.  and  N.S.  diameters 

of  upper  marble  platform  . 

313.07-91 

3763-91 

120 

31-36 

The  kursi  of  the  mausoleum  . 

186.01-93 

2233-93 

70 

31-91 

Diameter  of  the  large  octagon  hall 

in  which  the  tombs  are 

58.01-79 

697-79 

22 

31-71 

Breadth  of  resting-places  or  nishe- 

mans  in  the  octagon  rooms  . 

7.10-67 

94-67 

3 

31  55 

Square  rooms  at  the  four  cardinal 

points  ..... 

15.09-41 

189-41 

6 

31-57 

Seats  in  the  above  rooms 

12.03-47 

147-47 

4-5 

32-77 

Length  of  a pesh-tak  or  arch 

42.02-86 

50686 

16 

31-67 

Octagonal  rooms  at  the  corners 

26.04-49 

316-49 

10 

31-65 

Length  of  pesh-taks  to  the  octa- 

gonal  rooms  .... 

18.05-29 

221-29 

7 

31-61 

Breadth  of  do.  „ „ 

10.06-25 

126  25 

4 

31-56 

Length  of  mosque  west  of  the  mau- 

soleum  ..... 

185.02-97 

2222-97 

70 

31-75 

Length  of  raised  platform  before 

the  mosque  .... 

184.11-97 

2219-97 

70 

31-71 

Length  of  the  hauz  before  the 

mosque 

. 37.07-58 

451-58 

14 

32-25 

Exterior  of  the  marble  chabutara  or 

platform  centre  of  the  garden 

74.07-15 

895  15 

28 

31-97 

Reservoir  in  the  above  chabutara  . 

43.02-47 

518-47 

16 

32-40 

Length  of  chabutara  before  the  great 

gate 

210.10-93 

2530-93 

80 

31-63 

Breadth  of  do.  „ „ 

85.11-68 

1031-68 

34 

30-34 

'Length  of  jilau  kliana  . 

538.07-44 

6463-44 

204 

31-68 

/Length  of  mosque  in  side  N.S. 

148.04-64 

1780-64 

56 

31-79 

Breadth  of  mosque  in  side  E.W.  . 

56.10-84 

682-84 

21 

32-51 

Height  of  platform  of  mosque  above 

the  court  ..... 

2.06-75 

30-75 

1 

30-75 

Tenee  kliana,  length  E.W. 

44.10-84 

538-84 

17 

31-69 

Do.  do.  breadth  N.S.  . 

9.03-25 

111-25 

3-5 

31-78 

Interior  of  hauz  or  marble  reser- 

\ voir  of  water  ( . 

26.08-27 

320-27 

10 

32  03 

28)  890-22 


Mean  of  the  whole.  Inches,  31-79 
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C. — Description  of  the  Taj  and  Masjids  referred  to  in  page  51. 

The  plan  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Taj  with  the  gardens,  grounds,  and 
various  buildings  appertaining  to  it,  will  be  of  use  in  considering  the  subject  of 
the  foregoing  paper,  and  will  give  a perfect  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  ground 
plot  of  these  remarkable  buildings.  It  did  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  my 
project  to  make  sections  of  the  elevation  of  their  different  parts, — such,  as  well 
as  drawings,  would  be  necessary  to  aid  description  ; but  plans  and  models  and 
descriptions  alike  fail  in  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  their  exquisite  beauty. 
Many  descriptions  of  the  mausoleum  itself  have  indeed  been  attempted,  but 
they  relate  only  to  that  perfect  structure  which  contains  the  remains  of  the 
emperor  Shah  Jelian  and  his  consort  ; the  subordinate  parts  are  in  their  degree 
worthy  of  it ; the  great  gateway  of  the  garden  alone  is  a noble  structure,  and 
the  mosque  and  its  counterparts,  the  nrihman-khana,  as  w'ell  as  the  six 
octagonal  pavilions  of  four  stories  high,  and  other  buildings,  and  the  various 
platforms,  the  reservoirs  for  water,  the  fountains,  and  canals  of  the  garden, 
bounded  by  lofty  trees,  compose  a most  harmonious  whole.  Models  of  the 
mausoleum  and  its  platform,  and  the  four  rnindrs,  have  been  exhibited  in 
England;  one  of  these  was  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  well  executed,  but 
it  could  not  give  even  a faint  idea  of  the  imposing  and  majestic  beauty  of  the 
principal  building.  It  is  known  that  it  is  entirely  cased  with  white  marble, 
within  and  without,  and  that  it  is  highly  ornamented  with  inlaid  work  through- 
out. From  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  its  high  finish,  from  the 
temptation,  for  want  of  other  means  of  similitude,  to  liken  it  to  a fairy  fabric 
built  of  pearl  or  of  moonlight,  and  from  its  having  been  not  inaptly  said  that 
it  should  be  kept  under  a glass  case,  those  who  intend  to  visit  the  Taj  are 
apt  to  form  an  idea,  that  though  beautiful  it  is  small ; but  the  contrary  is  the 
truth ; it  is  of  considerable  dimensions  and  altitude,  the  entire  height  of  the 
whole  fabric,  including  the  foundations  and  platforms,  being  about  283  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  visible  at  considerable  distances  in 
the  country  around.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a temple  but  a 
tomb,  the  tomb  of  a mighty  monarch,  built  for  the  remains  of  bis  consort  and 
liis  own,  (it  contains  both,)  and  that  two  centuries  have  not  elapsed  since 
its  completion.  It  is,  I suppose,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  build- 
ings in  the  world.  When  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  stately  trees  which 
border  the  canal  of  fountains,  and  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the  great 
gate,  the  mind  is  impressed  with  a sensation  of  solemn  admiration ; not  less 
impressive  ought  to  be  the  reflection,  on  the  instability  of  dominion  in 
Hindustan  ; the  power  of  the  mighty  monarclis  who  erected  so  many  magni- 
ficent buildings  in  their  dominions,  and  which  are  almost  as  perfect  as  if 
finished  yesterday,  has  passed  away.  Only  130  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  “ whose  dominion,” 
to  use  the  words  of  Rennell,  “extended  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  over  a space  nearly  as  much  in  longitude,  and  whose  revenue 
exceeded  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a country  where  the 
products  of  the  earth  are  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.” 
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Extracts  from,  the  Shahjehan  Nama,  hy  Muhammad  Salah  Kumbo. 

“ As  this  great  city,  to  wit,  Akbarabad,  which  in  regard  to  population  and 
buildings  not  having  its  equal  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  bazars  and  streets 
of  very  small  breadths,  the  Jilau  Khdna  (meaning  the  Icing’s  court-yard)  is  also 
inadequate  and  narrow  in  its  extent : Wherefore,  by  the  great  concourse 
of  people,  and  the  troops  of  the  subjects  (officers)  at  the  times  of  levee  by 
passing  and  repassing,  especially  on  the  id  days  and  other  rejoicing  occasions, 
much  inconvenience  and  injury  was  experienced  by  them.  Further,  a Jamah 
Masjid,  corresponding  with  the  grandeur  and  amplitude  of  the  city,  and  with 
the  number  of  people  assembling,  was  not  built ; it,  therefore,  occurred  to  his 
Majesty’s  mind  that  this  narrowness  and  deficiency  should  be  removed  and 
supplied.  Conformably  to  this  advantageous  determination,  the  emperor 
passed  his  order,  that  the  geometricians,  with  astrolabe  capacity,  will  mark  out 
before  the  gate  of  the  fort,  an  octagonal  area,  similar  to  that  which  lies  in 
Bagdad,  making  it  170  badshalii  dirra  in  diameter,  so  that  in  each  angle  of 
the  several  angles  five  cells  may  be  obtained,  the  total  number  of  which 
apartments  may  be  fifty  or  sixty,  besides  courts  and  halls  to  be  erected. 
Accordingly  skilful  builders  in  the  designed  place  first  planned  the  Chauk* 
as  described  above,  and  without  delay  traced  it  in  the  hour  permitted  by  the 
astrologers.  After  the  grand  Mosque,  the  foundation  of  which  was  before 
tliis  period  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Jumna,  as  formerly  related,  had 
been  raised  above  ground,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  carrying  on  the  works 
of  the  illumined  mausoleum,  the  erection  of  it  was  postponed  ; moreover,  the 
site  of  that  Masjid  being  considered  to  be  somewhat  far  from  the  central  part 
of  the  population  of  the  city,  it  was  suggested  to  his  Majesty,  to  have  a Jamah 
Masjid  built  on  one  side  of  the  Chauk  mentioned  above.  On  this  occasion 
Nawab  of  holy  title,  a shah-zldi  of  angelick  form  and  Haura  genius,  mistress 
of  the  world  of  creation.  Begum  Sahib,  (meaning  the  queen,)  who  was  constant 
in  the  exercise  of  charitable  and  pious  acts,  and  whose  intention  being  solely 
bent  on  founding  charitable  and  holy  places,  applied  to  his  Majesty  for  permis- 
sion to  found  this  place  of  worship  ; His  Majesty,  in  consequence,  charged  the 
mutasaddis  of  the  sirkar  of  the  princess,  who  is  the  elder  and  most  respectable 
lady  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  performance  of  the  work.  And  these  officers 
of  pious  demeanour,  with  great  integrity,  occupied  themselves  very  carefully 
in  this  business;  first,  as  a part  of  the  land  of  that  place  of  worship  did  not 
appertain  to  the  klialsah  (or  state),  they  by  conciliation  prevailed  over  the 
maliks  thereof,  to  give  up  their  respective  claims  to  the  same  willingly  and 
cheerfully,  by  increasing  in  some  instances  ten,  and  in  others  fifteen,  the  value 
which  lands  bore  at  that  time,  and  such  persons  as  declined  to  receive  the 
prices  of  their  portions,  got  in  exchange  better  and  more  delightful  houses 
given  to  them,  by  winch  circumstance  they  were  more  happy  and  pleased. 

“ Afterwards,  at  a propitious  hour,  the  foundation  of  the  said  building 

* This  is  the  inclosure  called  the  Tripoli,  between  the  JJehli  gate  of  the  Fort  and  the 
Masjid. 
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■which  originated  in  piety  and  benevolence,  was  thus  laid,  in  length  130  dirra* * * § 
badsliahi,  and  100  ditto  in  breadth.  The  area  of  the  part  80  dirra,  con- 
taining nine  large  domes  to  the  west,  and  fifty  halls  found  in  the  angles.  It 
is  hoped  that  while  the  world  continues  and  lasts,  the  merit  and  reward  for 
erecting  this  charitable  edifice  will  alight  on  and  revert  to  that  princess, 
foundress  thereof. 

“ As  the  removals  of  the  straitness  of  the  streets  and  bazars  would  involve  the 
demolition  of  the  houses  of  many  thousand  people,  which  would  be  a very 
distressing  procedure,  his  Majesty  having  the  good  of  his  subjects  at  heart} 
did  not  put  his  intention  in  execution  on  this  point.” 

Remarks  on  the  Mausoleum  at  Taj  Ganj. 

“ His  Majesty,  in  the  fifth  year  of  His  reign,  thought  upon  causing  to  be 
erected  the  Rauzah,  which  is  a building  like  heaven,  the  firmness  and  elevated 
situation  of  the  Sabasliadad  (meaning  the  seven  paradises)  bear  not  the 
smallest  comparison  to  its  durability,  and  which  now  appears  to  be 
finished;  and  had  it  planned  near  the  Jumna,  which  river  runs  to  the  north 
of  it.  Its  foundation  was  laid  from  whence  water  springs,  and  architects 
built  it  of  stone  and  mortar,  making  it  strong  and  level  with  the  bank  ; upon 
this  plane  the  kursi  (platform)  of  the  mausoleum,  (meaning  the  flat  upon 
which  the  buildings  were  traced,)  was  erected,  374  guz  long,  140  ditto  broad  i1, 
and  16  guz  high,  and  overlaid  with  red  stones,  embellished  with  Mosaic  works. 
Such  is  the  splendour  of  the  buildings  resulting  from  their  high  elevation, 
elegance,  ornaments,  foims,  and  amplitude  of  area,  as  not  to  be  met  with  at 
any  other  place  in  the  world  J. 

“ Over  the  above-mentioned  kursi,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  it,  another 
was  raised  and  covered  with  white  marble,  inlaid,  120  guz  square§,  and  7 dirra 
high.  On  this  second  kursi  of  the  mausoleum  (which  reaches  the  heavens) 
a third  was  constructed,  70  dirra  in  diameter  and  1 guz  high,  in  shape  a Bag- 
dad octagon. 

“ The  place  of  burial,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  illuminated  tomb  stands,  is 
finished  throughout  with  white  marble  ; from  the  floor  to  the  zehor  cornice  it 
is  octangular,  and  22  dirra  in  diameter ; from  the  izara  to  the  inner  point  of 
the  cupola  in  perpendicular  height  is  32  guz  high ; above  this  guava-shaped 
dome,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  wisest  geometricians  will  fail  to  form  an 
idea,  a pinnacle  in  height  15  guz,  made  of  pure  gold,  which  glitters  like 
the  sun,  has  been  fixed  on  its  very  summit.  In  the  aggregate,  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle,  the  height  is  107  guz,  and  in  the  eight 
angles  are  eight  resting  places  of  two  stories,  each  5|  guz  long  and  3 broad. 

* This  length  could  not  he  well  determined,  there  being  octagonal  buildings  at  the 
corners. 

+ This  could  not  he  satisfactorily  measured,  on  account  of  circular  buildings  at  the  ends. 

} By  observations  made  in  November  and  December,  1825,  I find  the  latitude  of  the 
centre  of  the  tomb  to  be  27°  10'  21". — J.  A.  H. 

§ This,  the  mean  of  the  measurements  of  the  four  sides,  (corrected,)  affords  the  most  satis- 
factory result ; the  marble  platform  is  as  nearly  a square  as  it  is  possible  for  art  to  make  so 
large  a mass  of  masonry. 
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On  the  four  cardinal  points  there  are  four  square  rooms  of  two  floors,  each  is 
C dirra  square,  consisting  of  4 seats,  each  of  which  4\  dirra  long,  a tanluisa 
before  every  square  room,  and  a pesh-talr,  1C  dirra  long,  and  25  in  height.  In 
the  four  cornel's  there  are  four  octagonal  rooms  of  three  stories,  the  diameter 
of  each  10  dirra,  containing  8 nishemans,  the  uppermost  story  of  these  places 
being  octagonal  dalans  or  halls,  with  arched  roofs ; on  the  three  sides  of 
these  houses  are  three  pesli-taks  on  the  outside,  each  7 dirra  long,  4 ditto  broad) 
and  10  ditto  high.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  the  bed  chamber*  (meaning 
the  grave)  of  her  Majesty,  over  the  top  of  which  is  a chabutara  of  white 
marble,  upon  which  stands  the  outward  form  of  a tomb ; round  this  is  an 
octagonal  stone  palisade  of  grated  and  inlaid  work,  the  door  to  its  entrance 
made  of  agate,  worked  as  Grecian,  and  its  joints  are  clamped  with  iron,  which 
is  covered  with  gold,  1 0,000  rupees  being  expended  in  this  work.  Within  this 
exalted  edifice,  stars  and  lanterns  of  gold  enamelled  over  are  hung,  and  its 
four  tajs  are  adorned  with  Aleppo  looking  glasses,  leaving  only  one  road  for 
going  in  and  coming  out.  At  the  four  corners  of  this  building,  upon  the 
marble  kursf,  which  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  20  guz  high,  are  built 
four  minarets  with  staircases  of  the  same  stone,  in  diameter  7 and  in  height  52. 
Conceive  the  prayer  from  an  immaculate  breast,  accepted  by  the  Deity,  to  be 
ascending  to  heaven.  Their  solid  foundation  and  high  stature  like  exalted 
fortune,  and  the  counsel  of  the  wise  may  be  said  to  do  justice  to  the  inclination 
of  their  ascension.  In  all  the  mausoleum,  both  inside  and  out,  skilful  engravers 
have  employed  fine  art,  and  a variety  of  coloured  stones  and  valuable  gems, 
the  delineation  of  whose  property  and  praise  cannot  be  comprehended  in 
the  sea  of  language : to  trace  the  least  degree  of  its  goodness  by  description 
aud  figures  is  impossible ; especially  as  the  Chabutara  of  the  illumined  tomb 
is  finished  with  such  exquisite  inlaid  work,  that  the  karnama  of  Urghunj,  and 
the  picture  galleries  of  China  and  Europe,  are  in  comparison  to  its  beauty  like 
painting  upon  water,  having  neither  show  nor  being.  The  epitaphs  both 
inside  and  out,  which  are  composed  of  sections  and'  sentences  from  the  Koran, 
and  which  the  workmen,  with  the  diligence  and  skill  of  a Farhad,  have  most 
artfully  finished  with  inlaid  work,  so  as  to  give  it  a preference  over  the  beauty 
of  the  starry  heaven  of  the  ruby  lips  of  Butan  (meaning  mistresses). 

“ To  the  westward  of  the  Rauzali  stands  a Masjid  on  the  brink  of  a cistern, 
(70  guz  long,  and  30  broad,)  consisting  of  three  domes,  which  are  lined  inside 
with  red  stones  and  outside  with  marble.  The  border  of  the  izara  of  the 
mosque  is  done  with  inlaid  work  both  inside  and  outside,  with  white,  yellow, 
and  black  marbles ; the  pavement,  which  is  of  red  stone,  has  delineated 
thereon,  with  mosaic  work,  the  arch  under  which  the  faithful  pray.  In  the 
front  of  this  place  is  a Chabutara  70  dirra  long  and  8 wide,  also  a Ilauz  (reser- 
voir for  ablution  before  prayers)  built,  14  by  10  ; its  sahn,  enlivener  of  the 
soul,  appears  like  the  forehead  of  the  righteous,  filled  with  the  light  of  bliss- 
fulness, the  heart-elating  prospect  of  which  may  be  compared  to  the  morning 
of  prosperity  opening  the  gates  of  liberality  on  the  face  of  hearts  (meaning 
man).  To  the  eastward  of  the  mausoleum,  opposite  to  the  Masjid,  a mihmrfn 


* This  is  a vault  containing  the  graves  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
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klidna* * * §  has  been  constructed,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Mosque,  except  that 
the  peculiarity  of  the  arch,  and  the  darsan  of  the  place  of  prayer,  is  left  out. 
And  in  the  four  corners  are  four  octangular  burjs  of  three  stories,  with  arched 
roofs,  tipped  inside  with  red  stone,  and  outside  with  white  marble,  and  in  the 
side  of  each  burj  is  a hall,  12  by  6,  at  the  two  ends  of  which  are  two  rooms. 

'Description  of  the  Garden. 

“ At  the  bottom  of  the  red  stone  kursi,  (platform  or  terrace,)  is  a garden 
like  Paradise,  which  you  would  say  has  a pleasing  prospect,  like  the  mole  on  a 
Chinese,  comprehending  all  the  delights  of  the  world  ; every  one  of  its  beds, 
formed  on  the  rules  of  liberality,  was  as  the  bed  of  the  garden  of  Razwan, 
expanding  and  comforting  the  heart,  and  attracting.  The  green  trees  have 
imbibed  the  nectar  of  immortality,  and  their  respective  statures,  with  regard 
to  their  genus,  carried  the  palm  on  every  consideration  from  Tuba,  which  is 
said  to  be  a plant  in  Paradise.  In  the  four  beds  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
orchard,  each  of  which  is  40  dirra  broad,  there  is  a water-course  6 guz  broad, 
in  which  jets  d’eau  besprinkling  light  are  by  the  waters  of  the  Jumna  playing 
and  sprinkling  pearls;  in  the  centre  of  the  said  garden  is  a chabutara,  in 
length  and  breadth  28  guz,  round  which  the  above  water-course  runs.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chabutara  is  a reservoir,  filled  up  with  water  from  the  Konsur,  which 
is  said  to  flow  in  Paradise  with  nectar,  in  length  and  breadth  1G  guzf,  circled 
with  fountains  playing.  Conceive  that  lamps  in  the  heart  of  the  day,  illumi- 
nating the  world,  are  lit.  In  short  the  peculiarities  of  this  paradise-like  orchard, 
the  particularities  of  its  bed  which  are  entirely  built  of  red  stones,  the  Shah 
Canal  characteristic  of  the  milky  way,  and  the  reservoir  constructed  on  a new 
plan  from  materials  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  done  with  limpid  crystal 
with  such  a degree  of  skill,  that  it  is  impossible  to  excel  its  workmanship. 
To  bestow  the  least  praise  on  the  whole,  words  are  wanting.  To  the  southward 
of  the  garden  halls  and  courts  are  built,  and  in  the  angles  of  the  east  and 
west  two  grand  burjs,  or  towers,  are  erected  with  pleasing  halls,  and  the 
gate  of  this  splendid  edifice  is  extremely  high  and  of  good  shape  like  the  gate 
of  Paradise ; it  is  finished  superbly.  In  great  height  and  with  painting  of  a 
variety  of  figures  and  pictures,  embellished  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  within 
and  without,  are  seven  cliaukliandias,  which  are  crowned  with  white  marble ; 
in  its  four  corners  are  four  minarets  finished  elegantly  and  handsomely. 
Its  compound  walls  are  built  entirely  of  red  stone.  In  the  front  of  the 
gate  is  a chabutara  80  by  34,  and  the  jilau-kliana  (or  great  court-yard  where 
the  retinues  wTait)  is  204  dirra  by  150  $,  with  a bazar  all  around  the  area,  the 
houses  finished  with  red  stone,  and  the  shops  with  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
length  of  the  east  and  west  of  this  place  is  90  guz,  and  that  of  the  north  and 
south  30  guz  §. 

* For  tlie  accommodation  of  visitors  who  pay  their  devotions  at  the  opposite  mosque. 

+ This  measure  is  faulty,  from  its  shortness,  and  the  doubt  whether  the  surface  of  water  or 
containing  walls  are  meant. 

t These  places  are  without  tho  great  gate ; the  last  result  must  be  rejected ; on  account  of 
surrounding  bazars,  it  could  not  be  well  measured,  and  I suspect  a mistake  in  the  length. 

§ These  measurements  are  very  ill-defined  and  uncertion. 
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“ In  the  side  of  this  market-place  pleasant  serais  were  constructed,  each  in 
length  and  breadth  160  guz,  containing  an  inclosure  of  ICO  cells.  Further  on 
another  chauk*  150  long  by  100  broad  occurs,  in  the  midst  of  which  a bazar, 
and  two  other  serais  near  it  are  built,  where  a great  variety  of  piece  goods  and 
different  sorts  of  property  from  foreign  countries  are  bought  and  sold  ; besides 
these  buildings,  a great  number  of  merchants  have'erected  numerous  houses  and 
habitations  of  pakka  work,  so  much  so  that  the  place  has  become  a large  city, 
by  name  Moomtazabad.  All  these  royal  buildings  had  taken  twelve  years 
to  finish  under  the  superintendence  of  Mukrumut  Khan  and  Mfr  Abdul 
Kerim,  and  their  cost  amounted  to  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  Thirty  villages  from 
those  annexed  to  Akbarabad  yielding  a juma  of  4,000,000  dams,  the  product 
of  which  sum  is  one  lac  of  rupees,  with  the  taxes  of  the  shops  and  serais, 
amounting  to  two  more  lacs  of  rupees,  were,  as  a pious  endowment,  assigned 
for  the  use  of  this  splendid  mausoleum,  with  intent  that  the  expenditure  for 
making  occasional  repairs  to  that  sepulchre  may  be  defrayed  from  this 
fund,  and  the  balance  disbursed  in  paying  the  pensioners  who  receive  stipends 
either  annually  or  monthly,  and  for  providing  pottage  and  bread  to  the 
kliidmatgars  and  devotees  of  that  noble  building,  as  well  as  to  such  other 
necessitous  and  indigent  people  as  are  wont  to  obtain  relief.  Any  balance 
which  may  remain  in  the  fund,  after  defraying  the  above-mentioned  disburse- 
ments, the  same  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch  of  the  times,  as  the 
superintendency  of  the  mausoleum  rests  with  him.  The  Sherff  of  Mekka 
deputed  Sheikh  Abdul  Samad  Amudi  as  ambassador  with  the  key  of  that 
holy  place,  as  an  omen  of  conquering  the  seven  climes  or  countries,  who 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  Zilhajjah  1052,  (17th  February,  1643,)  and  paid  his 
respects  ’to  the  emperor,  when  he  was  honoured  with  a kliilat  of  4,000  rupees.” 

Treats  on  the  Muti  Masjid,  the  Marble  Mosque,  in  the  Fort  of  Agra. 

“ For  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  the  Jamah  Masjid,  which,  by  order  of  his 
Majesty,  was  erected  in  the  fort  of  that  city,  (meaning  Akbarabad,)  entirely 
of  white  marble,  at  an  expense  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  and  which  was  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  corresponding  with 
A. II.  1063,  (1653)  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  the  emperor,  on  Friday  the  29th 
of  Zilhajjah,  (11th  November,  1653,)  after  the  Ghari  had  struck  four  Gharis 
upon  do  pahar,  (about  two  o’clock,  r.M.,)  in  a propitious  hour  got  on  board  of  a 
boat,  and  proceeded  thither,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  Muharram,  1064, 
(27tli  November,  1653,)  and  making  the  capital  a fountain  of  blessings,  and  the 
centre  of  perpetual  happiness,  visited  the  Masjid  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
This  good  building,  which  is  the  most  profitable  running  on  charity  performed, 
is,  according  to  holy  writ  and  commandments,  the  cause  of  strengthening  faith, 
and  of  founding  places  and  houses  in  Paradise.  It  consists  of  three  domes, 
each  of  which  is  9 dirra  in  diameter,  and  contains  21  kashwas  in  3 lines; 
there  are  6 burjs  or  towers,  each  of  which  has  an  octangular  dome,  in  diameter 

* This  Chaulc  is  not  within  the  piincipal  inclosure.  Its  dimensions  could  not  be 
measured,  as  it  is  obstructed  by  rubbish  and  huts. 
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4 dirra,  and  built  on  pillars.  Read  a sentence  of  the  Koran  to  this  purport : — 
‘ Nobody  builds  a Masjid  to  God  but  he  who  has  faith  in  God  and  the  resurrection.' 
On  this  sentence  is  founded  the  preceding  observation. 

“ The  length  of  this  Masjid  is  50  dirra,  the  breadth  21,  and  the  height  of  its 
kursf  from  the  marble  floor  or  level  is  1 dirra.  To  the  north  and  south  of 
it  are  two  tenee  khanas,  each  17  long  by  S’,  broad,  over  the  effulgent  frontis- 
piece of  this  good  mosque,  which,  like  the  second,  or  true  dawn,  opening  the 
gates  of  munificence  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which,  ornamenting 
like  the  new  moon  of  the  'Id  Festival,  exhibits  in  perfect  beauty  and  hand- 
someness, an  inscription  of  inlaid  work,  done  with  black  marble,  which  you 
may  suppose  that  with  musky  ink,  the  pen  of  the  great  Artist  (meaning  God) 
wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  sun,  while  it  was  in  the  sign  of  Virgo,  the  sentence 
of  the  Taluk  &c.  (meaning  the  beginning  of  goodness).  Its  refulgence,  as 
appears  on  the  foreheads  of  the  clean  and  pure,  being  envied  by  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  eyes  of  these  luminaries  became  diseased  with  sabal  and  nakhunah 
(two  disorders  by  which  the  human  eyes  are  liable  to  be  affected).  The  forehead 
of  the  righteous,  who  on  the  threshold  of  this  rest  of  angels,  obtains  serenity 
like  the  open  forehead  of  the  sun’s  face,  will  on  no  account  see  in  his 
dream  the  wrinkle  proceeding  from  sorrow  and  grief.  The  hands  of  sup- 
plication on  the  part  of  the  necessitous,  upon  being  extended  towards 
heaven  in  this  propitious  edifice,  the  gratification  of  his  object,  which  depends 
upon  prayer,  is  granted  before  he  moves  his  lips  and  tongue.  Without  doubt 
the  bowls  of  their  silver-like  domes,  charged  with  generosity  from  the  intense- 
ness of  their  resplendence,  like  the  fountain  of  the  sun,  have  increased  the 
glory  of  the  nine  heavens,  which  are  incrusted  with  gold.  The  clearness  of 
the  doors  and  walls  of  the  Mosque,  which  appear  like  the  water  of  a trans- 
parent looking-glass,  on  being  surveyed  fix  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  in  amazement; 
its  strong  pillars  can  be  likened  to  those  of  the  nine  domes  of  the  heavens, 
which  are  ornamented  with  pearls,  (meaning  stars,)  and  in  resemblance  of 
those  of  the  firm  religion  are  fixed  permanently.  They  may  be  further  com- 
pared from  head  to  foot  to  the  beauties,  and  said  to  be  like  the  pillars,  of  the 
Muhammadan  faith,  firm  and  immutably  fixed.  In  the  middle  of  its  salin, 
which,  from  the  level  of  the  earth,  is  raised  1 1 guz,  forming  a square  of  GO  guz, 
paved  with  white  marble,  is  built  a liauz  on  a new  plan,  10  dirra  by  10.J,  with 
the  same  stone,  2 j guz  high,  like  the  disk  of  the  sun,  waving  its  resplendence 
in  the  firmament.  In  the  centre  of  the  liauz  is  a fountain  of  the  same  stone, 
playing,  as  if  the  accepted  prayer  of  the  unspotted  was  ascending  towards 
heaven.  Certainly  this  kaba  (meaning  the  Masjid)  is  of  eternal  blessings. 
On  the  estimation  of  its  sanctity  and  delight,  conferred  by  God,  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  eye  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeing  all  the  world,  and  this 
liauz  satisfying  the  heart  from  its  elegance  forms  the  eyesight  of  that  place  of 
association  of  eternal  happiness  (meaning  the  Masjid).  The  pupils  of  the 
eyes  of  saints,  seeing  chastely  from  its  prospect,  increasing  gladness,  derived 
the  recipe  of  delighting  the  soul,  and  the  Masjid’s  paradise-like  ground,  by 
having  been  paved  with  marble,  took  herself  to  the  firmament  of  fixed  stars, 
and  thereby  laid  open  spiritual  grace. 

“ In  the  three  angles  of  the  Masjid’s  area  are  bright  halls  opening  the  heart 
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made  of  marble,  under  wliich  is  a two-story  apartment,  faced  outside  with  red 
stone.  The  kursi  of  the  halls  from  the  salin  of  the  Masjid  is  2*  quarters 
of  a guz  high.  To  the  north  and  south  are  two  gates  of  high  foundation,  the 
centre  of  each  is  4 by  4 with  an  arched  roof,  and  the  dome  of  white  marble, 
over  which  on  three  or  four  rafters  of  marble  are  fixed  turrets  incrusted 
with  gold.  The  eastern  gate,  the  inside  of  which  up  to  the  dome  is  done  with 
marble,  is  6 guz  by  6,  and  has  dahms  of  two  stories  satisfying  the  heart,  over 
which  are  bunches  of  flowers  and  golden  pinnacles.  Before  each  of  the  three 
gates  are  two  elegant  and  pleasing  halls.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reward  for  this 
acceptable  edifice,  which  is  the  medium  through  which  the  supplicant  prays 
to  the  bestower  of  gifts,  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires  and  wishes,  will,  in 
the  times  of  his  Majesty,  alight  on  him. 

“ As  the  buildings  of  the  hunting  seat  at  Seemoungur,  notwithstanding  their 
ill  shape,  were  allowed  to  get  old,  Agah  Khan,  by  order  of  the  emperor  at  the 
Mauza  of  Imadpore,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  half  a kroh  or  kos  on 
this  side  of  Seemoungur,  built  a snug  abridged  edifice,  at  an  expense  of  80,000 
rupees,  and  reported  its  completion  to  his  Majesty.  For  sport,  the  king  repaired 
to  that  place,  and  experienced  great  delight  and  pleasure,  remaining  there  one 
night.  On  the  29tli  of  Muharram,  at  two)  pahar  and  two  and  a half  gliaris 
of  the  day,  (10th  December,  1053,  about  one  o’clock,  r.M.,)  for  the  purpose  of 
resting,  the  emperor  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  capital  of  Sbahjehanabad, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  the  victorious  troops  and  the  followers 
of  the  royal  camp,  pitched  their  tents.  On  the  3rd  his  Majesty  resumed 
his  journey,  and  on  the  13th  halted  at  Ivlierazabad,  which  is  three  kos 
distant  (from  Dehli).  On  the  14th  the  royal  edifices  of  the  capital  were 
honoured  by  his  Majesty ; first  he  visited  the  private  and  public  buildings, 
the  Ghasal  Khana,  and  the  Jarokah,  and  afterwards  the  Daulat  Khana, 
bordering  on  liberality,  which  upon  all  considerations  is  magnificent  in 
munificence,  in  increasing  delight  from  its  prospects  and  extended  area,  in 
diffusion  of  good  to  the  soul,  and  tranquillity  in  brightening  the  sight,  and 
in  furnishing  a place  to  view  from,  being  the  terrestrial  paradise,  nay  the 
ornament  of  the  sublime  paradise : with  these  particular  excellencies,  the 
place  was  made  the  residence  of  the  emperor.” 
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Art.  VI. — An  Account  of  the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas,  or  Vitthal- 
Bhaktas  of  the  Dakhan , By  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  D.D. 

( Read  6th  March,  1841.) 

The  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  are  a sect  of  Hindus  living  chiefly  within 
the  limits  of  the  Maratha’  country,  though  also  scattered  over 
Gujarath,  Central  India,  and  the  Carnatic,  wherever  the  Marathas 
have  formed  settlements.  People  usually  call  them  Vitthal-Bhaktas, 
because  they  worship  Vishnu  under  the  form  of  Pandurang  or 
Vitthal,  whose  chief  temple  is  at  Pandharpur,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bhima.  They  delight  in  calling  themselves  Vaishnava  Vira,  yet 
since  there  are  others  to  whom  this  name  is  equally  applicable,  it 
will  not  serve  for  a characteristic  epithet.  But  as  the  worshippers 
of  Pandurang  consider  their  god  to  be  the  ninth  or  Bauddha  Avatar 
of  Vishnu,  the'5  term  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  forms  a convenient 
descriptive  name  for  the  sect.  In  the  paper  on  the  intermixture  of 
Buddhism  with  Brahmanism  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  of  the 
Dakhan,  I made  particular  mention  of  Vithobd,  as  this  god  is 
most  frequently  termed.  In  that  paper,  I based  my  observations 
mainly  on  oral  communications  and  popular  traditions ; since  that 
time,  however,  having  had  occasion  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
literature  of  the  Vitthal-Bhaktas,  there  appears  enough  of  interesting 
matter  in  their  writings  to  merit  a particular  notice  of  their  religious 
opinions  and  history. 

The  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  are  religious  eclectics  and  reformers 
borrowing  from  every  quarter,  and  appealing  to  reason  rather  than 
tradition,  though  the  basis  of  their  system  be  Brahmanical.  Like 
other  Vaishnavas,  they  consider  Vishnu  to  be  the  eternal  Deity,  and 
receive  his  first  eight  Avatars  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Hindus. 
With  the  Vediintis,  they  consider  the  Deity  sometimes  as  Nir-guna, 
and  sometimes  as  Sa-guna,  and  speak  of  Mukti  and  Sa-yujata,  though 
to  these,  residence  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Vishnu  in  Vai- 
kuntha  seems  scarcely  reckoned  inferior.  Their  metaphysical  notions 
about  the  nature  of  spirit  seem  also  derived  from  the  same  source. 
At  the  same  time,  they  agree  in  many  things  with  the  Rabir-panthis 
and  Ramanandis,  though  they  differ  in  not  having  such  a perfect 
organization.  In  many  things  also,  they  resemble  the  Sangam 
Reformers  of  the  South,  and  would  agree  in  more  if  the  name  of 
Siva  were  only  substituted  for  that  of  Vishnu.  The  Bauddho- 
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Vaishnavas  do  not  much  encourage  men  to  separate  themselves 
from  society,  under  the  pretence  of  an  entire  devotion  to  religion. 
A few  of  them,  however,  do  practise  Vairagya,  and  roam  about 
clothed  in  reddish-yellow  garments,  with  a flag  of  the  same  colour, 
taking  the  name  of  Vithoba;  but  they  have  no  regular  organization, 
like  the  Gosains.  They  bear  the  common  mark  of  Vaishnavas  on 
their  forehead,  consisting  in  two  perpendicular  white  lines. 

1.  The  first  grand  distinctive  principle  of  the  Bauddho- Vaish- 
navas is  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  their  worshipping  Vishnu 
in  what  they  consider  his  ninth  or  Bauddha  Avatar.  There  are  two 
slightly  differing  legendary  histories  current  among  them  relative  to 
this  Avatfir,  the  more  common  is  that  contained  in  the  Pandurang 
Mahatmya,  and  which  is  to  the  following  effect.  Pundalika  Muni, 
of  Brahmanical  origin,  was  the  son  of  virtuous  parents,  but  himself 
a refractory  (Marathi,  Punda)  and  undutiful  son.  On  a pilgrimage 
with  his  wife  and  parents  to  Benares,  he  wandered  from  his  path 
when  near  the  holy  city,  and  came  to  the  residence  of  a sage  called 
Kurkut  (Assiduous  ?).  This  holy  man,  though  within  a short  day’s 
journey  of  a river  held  so  sacred  by  Hindus,  had  never  yet  had  time 
to  pay  it  a visit  from  attention  to  his  parents.  Ganga,  Yamuna,  and 
Sarasvati,  the  three  rivers  supposed  to  form  the  Ganges  at  Benares, 
daily  repaid  the  piety  he  exhibited  in  neglecting  them,  by  coming 
enveloped  in  all  the  filth  contracted  by  washing  away  the  sins  of  so 
many  wicked  Hindus,  and  receiving  purification  at  his  hermitage. 
Pundalik,  or  Pundarik,  was  by  him  converted  to  filial  piety,  and 
returned  a dutiful  son  to  Pandharpur,  a city  which  from  him  derives 
its  name  and  has  acquired  all  its  fame.  Krishna,  by  his  frolics,  had 
so  disgusted  his  wife  Rukmim,  that  she  fled  in  a huff  to  Pandharpur, 
to  be  altogether  beyond  sight  and  hearing  of  his  infidelities.  The 
shepherd  god,  after  visiting  almost  every  other  holy  place  in  vain, 
came  here  in  search  of  his  wife.  He  was  much  taken  by  the  devotion 
of  Pundalik  to  his  parents,  but  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  the 
saint  till  he  had  assumed  aluminous  appearance  (Pfindurang),  when 
the  saint,  who  was  holding  his  father’s  foot  in  his  right  hand,  and 
scrubbing  it  by  means  of  a brick  with  his  left,  looked  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Recognizing  the  god,  he  bowed  to  him,  and 
cast  him  the  brick  to  sit  down  on,  but  still  continued  holding  his 
father’s  foot.  Well  pleased  with  such  filial  piety,  Vishnu  took  his 
station  on  the  brick,  whence  his  Marathi  name,  Vitthal  (he  who 
stands  on  the  brick) ; although,  as  to  some,  this  does  not  sound 
very  dignified,  an  anagram,  descriptive  of  his  character,  meaning 
he  who  receives  the  ignorant,  has  been  invented  to  account  for 
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this  appellation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  what  is  here  called  a 
manifestation  of  Krishna,  is  in  another  work,  to  be  quoted  imme- 
diately, considered  as  a distinct  Avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  propitious 
divinity  as  usual  having  asked  Pundalik  to  request  a boon,  the  sage 
begged  him  to  remain  where  he  was.  His  request  was  accordingly 
granted,  and  the  worship  of  Vishnu  in  that  form  established. 

Pundalik  and  his  preceptor,  from  their  attention  solely  to  moral 
duties,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  show 
themselves  to  have  belonged  to  the  Jain  or  Buddhist  sects,  and  not 
to  the  Brahmanical.  The  introduction  of  Vishnu  as  Pandurang,  is 
an  attempt  to  join  the  theism  of  the  Brahmans  to  the  morality  of 
their  opponents.  Vishnu  appeared  to  Pundalik  as  a Digambara1, 
with  his  hands  resting  on  his  loins,  according  to  the  idea  of  a perfect 
sage  among  the  Jains  and  Esoteric  Buddhists,  rendering  it  necessary 
for  the  Hindus  to  furnish  him  with  clothing.  He  is  dressed  in 
yellow  garments  and  hence  called  Pitfimbara ; and  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Mahawanso  this  is  pronounced  to  be  the  dress 
peculiar  to  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  The  colour  of  Pandurang 

is  declared  to  be  that  of  gold  sRTf)  ; and  this  is  the  descriptive 

name  of  the  colour  of  Buddha,  as  quoted  from  a Buddhist  autho- 
rity by  Remusat,  in  his  Melanges  Asiatiques.  The  abode  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  is  usually  called  a Viliar-,  and  Pandurang  is  often 
said  to  have  his  Vihar  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima.  Striking 
coincidences,  also,  in  respect  of  doctrine,  coupled  with  the  local 
Brahmanical  tradition  before-mentioned,  in  addition  to  all  these 
minute  circumstances,  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  connection  subsist- 
ing between  this  sect  and  the  genuine  Buddhists. 

2.  The  second  peculiarity  of  the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  is,  that 
whether  Pandurang  be  a manifestation  of  Krishna,  or  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  still  the  Bauddha  Avatar  was  undertaken  not  to 
deceive  and  ruin  men,  as  the  Puranic  writers  and  Brahmans  wickedly 
pretend,  but  for  the  more  rational  purpose  of  instructing  them, 
and  guiding  them  in  the  way  of  salvation.  As  I am  not  aware  that 
this  idea  of  the  Bauddha  Avatar  has  ever  been  noticed  by  Europeans, 
as  current  among  any  class  of  Hindus,  I shall  quote  a passage  from 
the  Bhakta  Vijaya,  illustrative  of  the  subject.  The  Bhakta  Vijaya  is 
a poetical  history  of  modern  sages  and  saints,  composed  in  that  old 
Marathi  dialect,  usually  termed  Prakrit,  by  a writer  named  Maha- 
pati,  rather  more  than  a century  ago,  in  imitation  of  the  Hindustani 
Bhakta  Mala  of  Nabhaji.  This  author  makes  Pandurang  a new 

1 A Bauddha  mendicant— raked. 
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Avat&r  of  Vishnu,  and  not  a simple  manifestation  of  Krishna.  His 
account  is  as  follows  : “ After  the  end  of  the  Sri  Krishna  Avatar, 
in  the  Kali-yug,  sacrifices,  with  other  sacred  rites,  and  all  benevo- 
lence, ceased.  The  Brahmans  abandoned  their  religious  peculiarities, 
and  the  Kshatriyas  without  any  remorse  plundered  and  killed  the 
four  divisions  of  Brahmans.  The  son  no  more  obeyed  his  father, 
nor  did  the  disciple  serve  his  master.  The  husband  abandoned  his 
wife;  free-born  women  were  made  slaves,  and  daughters  sold  as 
mares.  Outcast  foreigners1  killed  cows.  Multitudes  got  into  the 
habit  of  speaking  falsely,  ridiculing  holy  men,  and  giving  false 
evidence  for  true.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Kali-yug,  truth 
became  extinct,  and  crime  all  prevalent.  In  these  circumstances  the 
very  earth  quaked.  Thereupon  in  Vaikuntha,  Vishnu,  after  deep 
reflection,  said  to  his  worshippers  : The  sins  committed  on  earth  are 
unprecedented.  Sacrifices  are  at  an  end.  The  Brahmans  have  left 
the  right  road,  and  through  ignorance  the  world  is  sunk  in  a sea  of 
misery.  What  are  your  sentiments  on  this  subject  ? All  of  them  stood 
silent  before  him,  and  said.  We  are  ready  to  obey  your  commands. 
Then  he  who  sports  in  the  sea  of  milk  said  to  his  servants  : Having 
formerly  become  incarnate,  we  destroyed  the  wicked  Daitya,  and 
freed  the  earth  of  its  foes,  and  now  I have  taken  my  seat  as  the  In- 
structor (Marathi,  Bodhya).  Do  ye,  therefore,  in  like  manner,  all  of 
you  become  incarnate  among  men,  in  all  my  ancient  famous  seats. 
Let  Uddhava  become  incarnate  (as  Nama)  in  the  forest  of  Dindir  at 
the  Pandhari  Kshetra ; and,  by  teaching  men  to  meditate  on  my 
name,  establish  my  worship  among  all  classes.  At  Mathura, 
Gokula,  and  Vrindavana,  let  Akrura  become  incarnate  (as  Ramdas) ; 
and,  by  teaching  men  to  meditate  on  my  name,  establish  my  worship 
among  all  classes.  In  the  eastern  regions  at  Jagannhth,  let  Vyasa 
(as  Jayadeva)  become  incarnate,  and  rehearse  my  works  of  wonder 
to  the  people.  Let  Valmika  at  Hastinapur  (as  Tulsidas),  lead  all  per- 
sons to  worship  me  with  reverence.  Let  Suka  become  incarnate 
among  the  Muhammedan'  tribes  (as  Kabir1).  In  the  R&ma  Avathr 
ye  were  the  monkeys  who  released  Indra  and  the  gods.  In  the 
Krishna  Avatar  ye  were  the  Yadava  shepherds,  and  aided  in  saving 
the  cows  and  Brahmans  from  Kansa  and  his  cruel  Daitya.  Now, 
having  assumed  the  Bauddha  Avatar  I sit  still  and  silent,  so  that 
without  you,  who  will  make  known  my  deeds  among  the  people  ?” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  representation  of  Vishnu’s 

1 It  is  tlie  same  word  which  I have  translated  Muliammedans  and 

outcast  foreigners.  The  names  within  brackets  are  all  supplied  from  a succeeding 
paragraph. 
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having  assumed  the  character  of  a religious  instructor,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a multitude  of  devoted  followers,  whom  he 
sends  abroad  on  every  side,  to  propagate  the  principles  of  piety  and 
morality,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  account  that  is  given  of 
Buddha,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Mahawanso.  In  the  Mahawanso 
also,  Buddha  is  characteristically  described  as  Susuddha  Sambuddha, 
and  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Bhakta  Vijaya,  Pandurang  Vishnu 
declares  that  he  is  Suddha  Buddha,  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
Mahawanso,  divested  of  their  extensive  particles.  Vishnu’s  sitting 
silent  is  also  the  attitude  of  a perfect  Buddha.  It  is  true,  that 
the  author,  from  whom  we  have  quoted  the  above  description, 
was  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  altogether  free  from  the  charge  of 
heterodoxy,  but  he  thus  adroitly,  in  an  address  to  Vishnu,  cuts  the 
knot  he  could  not  untie  : “ Neither  considering  time  nor  season, 
thou  manifestest  thyself  to  thy  worshippers.  The  Sastras  and 
Puranas  say  that  this  is  the  Bauddha  Avatar  (and  therefore  the  Deity 
never  manifests  himself)  ; nevertheless,  occasionally  breaking  their 
decree,  thou  manifestest  thyself  to  thy  worshippers.”  It  seems 
evident,  then,  that  though  Pandurang  be  quite  a different  personage 
from  the  historical  Buddha,  the  idea  of  his  character  has  been  mainly 
borrowed  from  the  Buddhists. 

3.  A third  peculiarity  of  the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas,  in  which  they 
agree  with  the  Buddhists  and  differ  from  the  Brahmans,  is,  that 
theoretically  they  admit  of  no  distinction  of  caste  among  true  wor- 
shippers, and  declare  that  at  religious  solemnities  all  castes  should 
eat  together.  One  of  them,  Kesava,  thus  expresses  himself:  “At 
the  great  door  of  the  temple,  all  the  castes  are  formed  into  one 
body.”  More  fully  to  illustrate  this  important  particular,  we 
shall  refer  to  an  incident  recorded  in  the  life  of  Nama,  which, 
whether  founded  on  facts,  or  wholly  fabulous,  points  with  sufficient 
plainness  to  the  moral  lesson  which  the  historian  of  the  sect  wishes 
to  inculcate.  Nama,  the  chief  of  the  worshippers  of  Vitthal,  made  a 
feast  in  the  temple  for  the  Brahmans.  Vishnu  himself  went  round 
and  invited  them,  and  attended  on  them  when  they  came1.  After 
dinner,  Vishnu,  knowing  that  the  Brahmans  required  to  be  paid  for 
eating  his  dinner,  and  would  not  depart  till  they  had  received  their 
hire,  determined  before  putting  the  piece  of  money  into  their  hands 
common  on  such  occasions,  to  show  them  one  of  his  frolics. 
Accordingly,  he  summoned  a number  of  saints  from  heaven,  and 

1 If  the  whole  is  not  a fable,  Pundalik,  or,  if  he  was  not  alive,  some  one  of  his 
descendants,  must  be  considered  as  personating  Vishnu;  and  as  the  family  was 
lirahmanical,  no  objection  could  be  made  to  such  an  entertainment. 
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seated  along  side  of  them  Nama  the  tailor,  Dryanoba,  and  his  two 
brothers,  outcaste  Brahmans,  Gora  the  potter,  Narhari  the  goldsmith, 
and  Savata  the  gardener.  Vishnu  himself  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the 
row,  and  his  wife  served  the  guests.  Among  the  true  worshippers,  I 
find  Makta  Bai,  the  sister  of  Dryanoba,  and  Atmanayak  the  Mahar 
<?.  Paria).  I do  not  find,  however,  that  they  sat  down  to 
dinner  on  this  occasion,  with  their  brethren ; the  above-mentioned 
were  deemed  enough  for  a first  experiment.  Indescribable  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  Brahmans  when  they  saw  Vishnu  gathering  up  the 
particles  of  rice  Nama  had  let  fall,  and  chucking  them  into  his  own 
mouth  ■ but  though  amazed,  they  were  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  entered  into  a long  altercation  with 
him  on  the  subject,  assuring  him  that  the  man  who  abandoned  the 
rules  of  caste  could  never  be  saved.  Vishnu  defended  himself  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  told  them  that  they  were  no  true  Brah- 
mans, being  destitute  of  simple  regard  to  the  deity  (Brahmanishta), 
and  full  of  the  pride  of  worldly  distinctions  (Dvaitbhava).  He 
moreover  assured  them  that  Nama,  though  by  birth  a tailor, 
possessed  those  characteristics  of  a true  worshipper  which  they 
wanted,  and  was  above  all  others  dear  to  him.  Nothing,  however, 
on  that  occasion  would  satisfy  the  Brahmans  but  that  Vishnu  should 
go  down  to  the  river,  to  the  pool  called  Chandra  Bag,  and  there 
receive  purification  (Prayaschitta)  from  their  hands,  which  at  last 
to  please  them  he  condescended  to  do.  The  same  comedy  was 
again  repeated  in  the  temple,  it  is  said,  with  somewhat  better 
success  ; for  though  the  Brahmans  seemed  by  no  means  satisfied, 
they  said  nothing  about  purification  ; though  still  they  would  not 
listen  to  Vishnu,  when  he  begged  them  to  receive  Nama,  as  they 
would  receive  him,  into  intimate  and  familiar  intercourse.  In 
another  part  of  the  history,  Ekanath  is  represented  as  having  been 
deserted  by  a company  of  Brahmans,  who  came  to  assist  at  a feast 
in  honour  of  the  manes  of  his  deceased  ancestors,  because  he  had 
taken  food  prepared  for  them  and  given  it  to  a pious  Mahar  who  in 
passing  had  stopped  at  his  door.  The  presumption  of  these  Brah- 
mans, so  says  the  legend,  was  effectually  put  to  the  blush  on  the 
present  occasion;  for  their  ancestors,  it  is  asserted,  came  down  and 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  partook  of  the  good  man’s  dinner. 
Still  the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas,  not  having  been  able  to  persuade  the 
other  Hindus  to  abandon  the  distinctions  of  caste,  have  themselves 
been  forced  in  practice  to  submit  to  them.  Nanak  and  his  Sikh 
followers  are  the  only  considerable  class  of  Hindus,  who  have 
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been  able  completely  to  rise  above  national  prejudices  in  this 
particular. 

4.  The  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  do  not  in  their  writings  praise,  but 
on  the  contrary  speak  slightingly  of  the  Vedas,  the  Brahmans,  visit- 
ing other  holy  places  besides  Pandharpur,  washing  and  crowning  of 
images  with  flowers,  and  other  Hindu  superstitions.  Nama  thus 
describes  the  folly  of  leaving  Pandharpur  to  visit  holy  places  : “ It 
is  like  throwing  out  new  milk  and  going  from  door  to  door  to  beg 
rice  water,  casting  away  highly  valuable  musk  to  fill  one’s  lap  with 
ashes,  throwing  down  a vessel  filled  with  well-cooked  rice  and 
going  to  eat  leaves  that  have  fallen  from  a tree,  sending  away  a 
swan  and  fetching  home  a wild  pigeon,  casting  away  diamonds  and 
filling  one’s  lap  with  sand,  leaving  fine  singing  and  going  to  listen 
to  a street  brawl,  turning  out  the  cow  that  yields  whatever  is  desired 
(Kamadhenu)  and  bringing  home  a goat.”  The  different  rites  of 
the  Hindu  religion  are  thus  exposed  : “ They  command  you  to  cut 
down  a living  sweet  basil  plant,  to  crown  a lifeless  stone.  Can 
worship  proceed  by  contraries  ? Who  knows  whether  such  rites  be 

right  or  wrong  ? The  propitious  time  (Bo*ilc$)  for  the  oblation  to 

fire,  proves  the  death-time  C^Hc?)  of  the  Banyan  and  Pipal  trees. 
They  tell  you  to  muzzle  the  ram,  and  thus  perform  the  moon- 
plant  sacrifice.  The  four  Vedas  are  said  to  reside  in  the  Pipal 
tree,  and  yet  the  oblation  to  fire  proves  the  destruction  of  that 
tree.  They  speak  bloodless  words,  but  perform  bloody  rites. 
If  everything  be  deity,  what  is  it  that  is  cut  down  ? and  who 
makes  the  oblation  ? Do  not  the  ceremonies  take  place  in  that 
one  deity,  since  the  sovereign  lord  is  everywhere  present  ?”  One  of 
their  most  caustic  epigrams  is  that  in  which  the  Gosains  are 
attacked.  It  is  as  follows : — 

Brother,  you  see  a holy  monk1,  who  all 
lias  left,  obeying  Heaven’s  sovereign  call. 

Mayor  build  a chapel  here, 

Bring  tobacco  and  strong  beer 
Daily  food  for  me  provide, 

Let  a sister  too  reside 
Here  to  serve  me  while  I stay. 

Tuka  Ram  was  wont  to  say, 

Devotion  such  as  this  stands  forth  confessed 
To  be  a Saturnalian  mask  at  best. 


1 The  original  words  translated  as  above  are,  respectively,  gosavi,  patcl,  and 
bh5ug. 
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Again,  in  reference  to  the  Vedas,  Taka  said,  “ What  I have  not 
found  in  the  Veda,  I have  found  on  the  brick  j”  alluding  to  the 
legend  of  Vitthal.  Of  the  Brahmans  it  is  said,  “ They  have  got 
girdles  for  their  loins  with  small  bells  that  jingle,  but  they  are  dumb 
as  regards  the  utterance  of  divine  knowledge.”  In  a word  it  is 
said  that,  “ Ceremonies,  holy  places,  and  austerities,  are  mere 
gossipry;  when  compared  with  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  deity, 
they  are  arrant  trifles.” 

The  Vedanti  philosophers  were  accustomed  quietly  to  set  aside 
all  these  things,  as  fit  only  for  the  ignorant  and  sensual,  but  like 
the  Buddhist,  Kabir  Panthis,  and  Jangams,  the  worshippers  of 
Vithoba  turn  them  to  ridicule.  The  most  common  superstition 
among  themselves  is  the  doing  obeisance  to  the  supposed  prints 
of  the  feet  of  sages,  one  also  much  practised  by  the  Buddhists. 

5.  The  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  assert  that  there  is  an  interchange 
of  love  between  the  worshipper  and  the  deity.  Affection  ( Prema ) 
is  often  spoken  of  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  true  worship,  and 
love  (Priti  or  Awad)  is  declared  to  be  an  affection  existing  both 
in  the  mind  of  the  deity  and  in  the  man  of  piety.  Thus  Vishnu  is 
introduced  as  saying  to  Nama,  “ The  love  which  I and  you  bear  to 
one  another  is  great.”  It  is  generally,  I believe,  conceded,  that 
neither  among  Brahmans  nor  Buddhists  has  anything  been  said  on 
this  head,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  our  eclectics  may  have 
learnt  the  doctrine  from  the  Muhammedan  Fakirs. 

Besides  these  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
Hindus  in  the  Dakhan,  there  are  other  points  of  religion  brought 
forward  with  an  unusual  degree  of  prominence  by  the  Bauddho- 
Vaishnavas,  especially  the  importance  of  taking  the  name  of  the 
deity  as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  the  power  of  confident  per- 
suasion to  effect  whatever  is  desired,  and  the  propriety  of  forgiving 
injuries  and  even  repaying  evil  with  good.  How  far  a partial 
acquaintance  with  Christianity,  as  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Portuguese  and  others,  may  or  may  not  have  tended  to  give  a 
greater  prominence  to  the  last-mentioned  particular  it  would  be 
interesting,  although  perhaps  difficult,  to  ascertain.  The  ancient 
Rishis  are  in  the  Brahmanical  Scriptures  universally  represented  as 
cursing  all  who  offended  them,  and  though  a better  spirit  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  animating  the  Buddhist  and  later  Brahmanical 
writings,  nothing  I believe  can  be  found  equal  to  the  narrative  of 
Jaya  Deva  as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Bhakta  Vijaya;  for  the 
sage  is  represented,  not  only  as  forgiving  and  loading  with  kindness 
the  wretches  who  had  robbed  and  maimed  him,  but  after  they  had 
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gone  to  hell  for  their  crimes,  as  pleading  with  Vishnu  till  he  had 
their  doom  reversed  and  a residence  assigned  them  in  heaven. 

I should  now  give  some  account  of  the  different  authors  who 
have  written  in  support  of  the  Bauddho-Vaishnava  tenets,-  but  as 
this  will  fall  in  our  way  when  we  take  a review  of  Maratha  literature 
generally,  we  shall  at  present  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  the 
general  history  of  the  sect.  The  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  may  be 
traced  up  with  tolerable  certainty  to  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  seem  to  have  had  their  origin. 
Sridhar,  who  in  the  liberal  reign  of  Akbar  translated  several  Sanskrit 
works  into  Marathi,  was  a lineal  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation 
of  Dattatreya,  an  original  disciple  of  Pundalik,  according  to  a 
genealogy  preserved  in  the  Pandurang  Mahatmya.  The  postscript 
to  the  Hari-vijaya,  one  of  his  works,  gives  the  date  of  Saka  1524, 
or  a.d.  1G02,  for  its  completion.  As  these  dates  in  modern  works 
are  usually  genuine,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  date  in  question,  at  the  rate  of  three  generations  to  a hundred 
years,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  the  time  when  Pundalik  flourished,  and  the  worship  of 
Pandurang  was  instituted.  It  is  rather  a singular  coincidence  that 
this  should  be  the  very  period  when  the  Muhammedan  General  Alla 
began  those  incursions  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Mussulman  authority  in  the  Dakhan,  bringing  a dark  cloud  over 
the  whole  of  the  Hindu  political  horizon.  In  these  events,  how- 
ever, as  in  many  others,  we  observe  a gracious  Providence,  while  it 
smites  with  the  one  hand,  bestowing  blessings  with  the  other.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists  and  depression  of  the  Jains,  every- 
thing like  religious  liberty  seems  to  have  been  utterly  extinguished 
in  Central  India,  till  the  Muhammedan  invasion,  and  nothing  per- 
mitted to  lift  up  its  head  against  the  dogmatism  and  superstitions 
of  the  Brahmans.  By  the  destruction  of  the  political  power  of  the 
supporters  of  Hinduism,  and  the  persecution  of  idolators,  a greater 
degree  of  liberty  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  dissented  from  the 
dominant  religion  on  account  of  its  grossness,  and  scope  was  given 
to  those  original  geniuses  who  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  previously  existing  systems.  Accordingly,  we  find  that, 
even  under  the  Ghaznavi  monarchy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Ramanuja,  a Hindu  reformer,  had  begun  to  collect  dis- 
ciples in  the  north,  and  in  the  15th,  Ramananda  and  Kabir  had 
raised  up  a host  of  opponents  to  the  many  deities  and  superstitions 
of  the  Brahmans.  It  was  during  the  Mohammedan  ascendancy  that 
the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  flourished  in  the  Dakhan.  They  borrowed. 
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as  we  have  seen,  from  all  sects,  even  from  the  hated  oppressors  of 
their  country,  all  that  seemed  good  in  their  several  systems,  in  the 
true  eclectic  spirit.  After,  however,  the  Maratha  empire  had  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans,  no  more  scope  was  given  to 
the  spirit  of  reform,  and  Tuka  Ram,  their  last  didactic  writer  of 
eminence,  was  the  contemporary  of  the  great  Sivaji.  The  two 
legendary  historical  works  we  have  mentioned  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  are  the  only  productions  of  a later  period. 

The  worshippers  of  Vithal  belong  chiefly  to  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  among  the  Hindus,  who  probably  in  ancient 
times,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Gujarat,  were  the  most 
affected  by  the  notions  of  the  Jains.  Not  a few  Brahmans  notwith- 
standing, and  multitudes  from  among  the  cultivator  class,  range 
themselves  under  his  banners.  The  spirit  and  energy  of  the  sect 
as  reformers,  however,  seems  now  nearly  extinct,  and  their  cha- 
racter assimilating  more  and  more  to  that  of  other  idolators.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  instrumentality  of  Europeans  were  now  to  be 
employed  to  rouse  the  Hindus  again  to  the  display  of  mental 
activity.  May  it  prove  more  effective  than  the  agency  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  become  the  means  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence  of  delivering  the  Hindu  mind  from  those  national  chains 
of  caste  and  bonds  of  superstition  which  the  noble  spirits  whose 
efforts  we  have  been  contemplating,  were  unable  with  all  their 
energies  to  burst  asunder.  Surely,  at  least,  we  may  hope,  that  no 
professing  Christian  will  henceforth  ever  be  found  among  the 
defenders  or  supporters  of  a system,  which  all  the  wiser  Hindus, 
and  many  even  among  the  Brahmans  themselves,  have  looked  on  as 
the  original  cause  of  the  many  evils  that  afflict  their  unhappy 
country. 
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Art.  VII. — On  the  Yellow  Colour  of  the  Barberry , and  its  Uses  In 
the  A rts . By  E.  Solly,  Esq. 

Having  learnt,  whilst  engaged  in  inquiries  amongst  manufacturers, 
and  other  practical  men,  that  the  root  of  the  common  Barberry,  or 
Berberis  vulgaris,  was  an  article  of  increasing  value  in  the  arts,  on 
account  of  the  fine  yellow  colour  which  it  contains,  and  that  a new 
source  of  this  dye  stuff  was  rather  a desideratum;  I was  led  to 
inquire  in  how  far  the  root  in  question  could  be  advantageously 
obtained  from  India. 

The  most  important  use  to  which  the  colouring  matter  is  applied, 
is,  as  I am  informed  by  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
dyeing,  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  or  staining  leather  yellow  ; for 
which  purpose  it  is  found  peculiarly  well  suited. 

The  colouring  principle  is  found  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  the 
stem,  as  well  as  in  the  root.  But  the  root  only  has,  I believe,  been 
applied  in  dyeing.  In  the  specimens  which  I have  seen,  the  colour- 
ing matter  was  in  the  stem  for  the  most  part  collected  together  in 
the  bark,  and  round  the  circumference;  a considerable  portion,  also, 
was  deposited  round  the  pith,  particularly  in  the  larger  stems  ; 
whilst  the  great  bulk  of  the  woody  fibre  intervening,  contained  very 
little  colour.  The  root,  however,  was  wholly  of  a fine  yellow 
colour. 

The  gentleman  before  mentioned  (and  to  whom  I am  indebted 
for  much  useful  information  on  this  subject)  informs  me,  that  the 
barberry  he  has  seen  was  generally  in  large  straight  pieces,  having 
a somewhat  honeycomb  cellular  structure,  and  that  the  colour  was 
generally  collected  together  as  it  were  in  masses. 

In  the  larger  stems,  the  proportion  of  useless  woody  fibre  to 
the  bark  and  parts  yielding  colour,  is  undoubtedly  large,  but  this  is 
quite  compensated  by  the  superior  richness  of  colour  in  the  old 
stems. 

According  to  some  experiments  of  MM.  Buchner  and  Her- 
berger,  which  are  detailed  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  the  root 
of  the  Berberis  vulgaris  contains  rather  more  than  17  per  cent,  of 
yellow  colouring  matter,  which  is  entirely  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  Berberite  has  been  applied.  The 
root,  besides  this,  contains  gum  and  many  other  substances,  but 
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it  is  the  berberite  alone  which  is  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dyer1. 

Few  natural  orders  are  more  widely  distributed  than  the  Ber- 
berideae,  for  they  are  found  in  most  temperate  parts  of  the  globe ; 
species  are  found  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  extend, 
as  De  Candolle  has  observed,  from  Candia  to  Christiania.  In  Asia, 
they  are,  perhaps,  even  more  widely  diffused  and  abundant.  The 
best  known  varieties  of  Asiatic  barberries  are  : — 

1.  Eerberis  Sibirica.  A small  shrub,  found  on  the  lower  moun- 

tains and  rocky  hills  of  Altaic  Siberia. 

2.  Berberis  Sinensis,  which  abounds  in  China,  and  the  northern 

parts  of  India. 

3.  Berberis  Wallichiana.  A native  of  Nepal. 

4.  Berberis  floribunda.  This  plant,  which  is  common  in  the 

whole  of  the  north  of  India,  was  formerly  thought  by  Dr. 
Wallich  to  be  identical  with  Berberis  aristata ; it  is  now, 
however,  known  to  be  different. 

5.  Berberis  Asialica.  Abundant  in  Nepal  and  Kumaoon ; and 

according  to  De  Candolle,  the  Berberis  tinctoria,  which 
flourishes  in  the  Neelgherries,  is  indentical  with  this 
species. 

6.  Berberis  aristata,  perhaps  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all 

these  species  j it  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Northern 
India,  and  extends  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the 
Neelgherries,  and  as  far  south  as  Nuera  Elba,  and  Adam’s 
Peak  in  Ceylon.  It  has  been  described  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Berberis  chitra ; it  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  same  as  the  Chitria  of  Nepal,  which  is 
another  variety  of  Berberis. 

Many  of  these  species  live  for  a long  series  of  years,  and  attain 
very  considerable  size,-  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  Berberis  Nepalensis, 
a most  beautiful  species,  which  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  north  of  India,  grows  in  shady  places  to  the  height  of  12 
feet,  at  elevations  of  from  5 to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
and  M.  Leschenault  de  La  Tour  states,  that  the  Berberis  tinctoria, 
which  flourishes  in  the  Neelgherries,  and  is  there  known  by  the  name 
of  Jakalow,  attains  a height  of  even  20  feet. 

These  different  species  of  Berberis  are  employed  by  the  natives 
in  the  districts  where  they  abound,  in  medicine,  and  as  a dye;  and  the 
fruit  of  some  are  dried  and  used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  late 

1 This  colour  has  been  long  used  in  Astrachan  and  Poland  as  a dye  for  leather, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  for  staining  wood  of  a bright  yellow  colour. 
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General  T.  Hardwicke,  in  his  Narrative  of  a Journey  to  Sirinagur, 
published  in  the  .Asiatic  Researches,  relates  that  a variety  of  Berberis 
is  abundant  in  the  valley  through  which  the  Koa  nullah  has  its 
course  ; the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  the 
wood,  which  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  is  used  by  them  for 
dyeing;  but  from  the  imperfection  of  their  processes  the  colour  so 
obtained  is  not  permanent.  Dr.  Royle,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Botany  and  Natural  History  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains , says,  when 
describing  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  Berberideae,  “The  root 
and  wood  of  one  species,  the  Berberis  aristata,  being  of  a dark 
yellow  colour,  and  forming  the  Dar  Huld  of  Persian  writers,  are 
used  as  a dye ; and  being  bitter  and  a little  astringent,  are,  together 
with  the  bark,  employed  in  medicine.  The  variety  of  Berberis  found 
in  the  Neelgherries,  and  which  M.  Leschenault  de  La  Tour  calls 
Berberis  tinctoria,  from  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  has 
by  the  experiments  of  M.  Yauquelin,  been  found  to  be  inferior  to 
few  w'oods,  for  dyeing  a yellow  colour.”  There  being  fortunately 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  this  Society,  a small  quantity  of 
barberry  root,  which  had  been  sent  from  Ceylon,  together  with 
other  specimens  of  dye  woods,  &c.,  I have  been  enabled  to  make 
some  experiments  with  its  colouring  matter,  the  result  of  which 
proved  that  it  was  quite  as  abundant  in  the  Asiatic  as  in  the 
European  barberry;  and  on  comparing  it  with  some  root  from 
Cologne,  I found  that  the  colour  from  the  Asiatic  was  even  finer 
and  more  brilliant ; and  from  some  experiments  in  dyeing  cotton 
and  silk  with  it,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found,  if  not 
superior,  at  least  quite  equal,  to  the  very  best  which  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  from  Cologne,  Hamburg,  and  some  other  European 
towns. 

Experiments  should  be  made  as  to  the  relative  quantity  and 
quality  of  colour  contained  in  the  old  and  young  trees,  and  in  their 
wood,  bark,  and  roots  respectiveljq  and  likewise  as  to  the  best  time 
for  collecting  them. 

As  the  root  contains  only  about  1/  per  cent,  of  useful  colouring 
matter,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  woody  fibre  and  other 
matters  not  useful  to  the  dyers,  it  is  important  to  inquire  into  the 
possibility  of  substituting  for  the  wood  or  root  a watery  extract  of 
them.  This  would  contain  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  and 
whilst  it  would  present  it  in  a condensed  and  convenient  form, 
would  of  course  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  carriage  and 
freight,  and,  in  consequence,  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  colour. 

It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  to  prevent 
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this  being  done,  for  the  natives  prepare  extracts  with  great  success, 
and  have  considerable  experience  in  such  operations,  as  we  see  from 
a number  of  Indian  extracts,  such  as  Cutch,  and  Terra  Japonica, 
which  have  lately  become  important  articles  of  trade.  But  there 
would  be  far  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  extract  of  barberry, 
than  that  of  many  other  trees,  for  the  natives  have  long  made  and 
used  it  themselves  as  a medicine,  and  it  is  described  in  the  Asiatic 
books  on  Materia  Medica,  under  the  names  of  Rusot,  Hoozis,  and 
Huzuz.  There  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  article 
in  any  quantity  which  may  be  required. 

It  has  long  been  remarked,  as  a curious  circumstance,  that 
Dioscorides  has  made  no  mention  of  the  barberry,  which  from  its 
wide  diffusion,  and  remarkable  properties,  could  hardly  escape  the 
attention  of  the  early  naturalists.  This  has,  however,  been 
explained  by  Dr.  Royle,  who  has  adduced  the  most  unexceptionable 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Lycium  of  the  ancients,  or  Avklov  of 
the  Greeks,  was  really  identical  with  the  Hoozis  of  the  present  day, 
and  was,  in  fact,  an  extract  of  barberry.  A very  interesting  con- 
firmation of  this  will  be  found  in  Avicenna,  who,  when  speaking  of 
Lycium,  says  it  is  the  extract  of  Al-Feluzahargi,  and  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  paper  on  Lycium,  informs  us,  that  the  Persian  name  of  Rusot, 
the  extract  of  barberry,  is  Feelzurch. 

Some  little  confusion  is  caused  by  the  term  Dar  Fluid,  or  yellow 
wood,  being  applied  to  more  than  one  plant;  thus,  among  many 
others,  Playfair,  in  his  translation  of  the  Tali f Sherif,  describes 
Dar  Huld  as  turmeric,  and  says,  “ it  is  pungent,  bitter,  hot,  and  dry,” 
a description  applicable  to  turmeric,  but  not  at  all  to  barberry, 
which  is  usually  described  as  bitter,  cooling,  and  slightly  astringent : 
and  Dr.  Royle  informs  us,  that  in  the  north  of  India  Dar  Fluid 
signifies  barberry,  and  that  on  asking  to  see  the  plant  yielding 
Dar  Fluid  and  Rusot,  species  of  Berberis  were  pointed  out ; whilst 
in  the  south  of  India  it  is  only  applied  to  turmeric. 
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Art.  VIII. — Visit  from  Wadi  Tor  to  Gehel  Nahus, 

or  the  Mountain  of  the  Bell , Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  By 
Lieutenant  Newbold. 

(Read  5th  June,  1841.) 

After  a night’s  refreshing  bivouac  on  the  sand,  under  the  palm 
trees  of  Wadi  Tor,  we  rose  at  sunrise  on  the  10th  of  June,  1840, 
mounted,  and  travelled  slowly  among  some  low  sand  hills  in  a 
northerly  direction,  almost  parallel  with  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea.  As  we  emerged  from  the  mouth  of  a small  defile,  the 
waters  of  this  sacred  gulf  burst  on  our  view ; the  surface  marked 
with  annular,  crescent-shaped,  and  irregular  blotches  of  a purplish 
red,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  were  curiously 
contrasted  with  the  beautiful  aqua-marine  of  the  water  lying  over 
the  white  coral  reefs.  This  red  colour  I ascertained  to  be  caused  by 
the  subjacent  red  sandstone,  and  reddish  coral  reefs;  a similar 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  straits  of  Babel-mandeb,  and  also 
near  Suez ; particularly  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  the  water 
at  a small  angle.  The  low  hills  of  the  defile  were  covered  with 
fragments  of  brown,  red,  white,  and  black  chert,  many  of  them 
coated  with  a white  mealy  enduit,  flattish  and  singularly  honey- 
combed. Hillocks  of  a considerable  size  were  often  wholly  com- 
posed of  similar  fragments.  In  a pass  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  some 
cliffs  about  fifty  feet  high,  imbedded  in  a stratum  of  friable  earthy 
sandstone,  we  observed  a layer  of  fossil  shells.  The  rock  in  many 
places  is  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  contains  thin  veins  of 
quartz  resembling  calcedony.  From  this  place,  our  route  lay  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  High  sandstone  cliffs  skirted  the  right  of 
the  path,  in  regular  strata,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  5°.  E.  20  N. ; 
direction  S.S.E. 

After  about  two  hours’  ride  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a cliff, 
bulging  out  from  the  rest  of  the  range,  like  an  immense  circular 
bastion  from  a curtain.  On  its  surface  were  rudely  engraved  the 
names  of  sundry  travellers,  in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  modern  European 
characters. 

Here  we  dismounted;  and,  leaving  our  little  caravan  to  the  care 
of  the  Arab  drivers,  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
range,  which  terminates  in  the  singular  bell-shaped  hill  called 
Gebel  Nakus,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Bell. 

By  some  Arabs,  the  range  is  called,  after  an  anchorite  who  took 
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up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity,  “Abu  Suwaira."  Ten  minutes’  walk 
over  sand  and  stones  brought  us  to  the  base  of  Gebel  Nakiis.  The 
apparent  height  is  from  350  to  400  feet.  On  the  western  side,  which 
faces  towards  the  Red  Sea,  is  a steep  slope  of  a triangular  form 
extending  about  eighty  feet  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  narrow  at  the 
top,  but  widening  out  as  it  approaches  the  bottom.  This  slope  is 
bounded  by  low  cliffs  of  sandstone  on  all  sides  except  the  base,  and 
covered  with  a very  fine  quartzy  sand  of  a light  reddish  brown 
colour.  The  sand  varies  in  depth  from  a few  inches  to  five  or  six 
feet,  according  to  the  irregularity  of  the  sandstone  rocks  which  lie 
beneath  it.  It  has  evidently  been  conveyed  to  its  present  position, 
on  the  slope  of  the  rock,  by  the  strong  prevailing  westerly  winds. 
Our  Bedouin  guide  instantly  pointed  to  this  sandy  slope,  as  the 
spot  whence  issue  forth  those  mysterious  Memnonian  sounds,  to 
which  the  mountain  owes  its  appellation;  and  which  the  super- 
stitious Arabs,  as  noticed  by  Burckhardt,  believe  to  be  produced  by 
the  bells  of  a subterraneous  convent. 

We  strained  our  ears  to  catch  a sound,  but  in  vain:  a deep 
silence,  hardly  broken  by  the  faint  murmurings  of  the  wind,  reigned 
over  the  singularly  dreary  and  arid  wastes  around.  The  Bedouin, 
having  desired  us  to  wait  at  a rock  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  com- 
menced its  ascent,  sinking  knee-deep  in  the  loose  sand  that  covered 
it.  Presently  we  heard  a faint  musical  sound  resembling  the  deeper 
chords  of  a violoncello  at  a distance,  prolonged,  and  lightly  touched. 
The  Bedouin  now  descended  ; and,  on  my  expressing  some  disap- 
pointment at  the  result,  remarked  with  much  phlegm,  that  the  day 
was  not  propitious ; but  that,  if  we  would  come  on  the  Juma,  or 
Muhammedan  Sabbath,  we  should  hear  the  mountain  strains  to 
much  greater  advantage.  My  friend,  Mr.  Shute,  of  the  Innis- 
killings,  and  myself,  having  now  obtained  some  clue  to  the  cause  of 
the  sounds,  determined  to  put  the  guide’s  veracity  to  the  test,  and 
accordingly  commenced  the  ascent,  which  we  found  fatiguing,  from 
the  depth  and  extreme  fineness  of  the  sand,  and  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun.  Plaving  reached  the  top,  I seated  myself  at  the 
base  of  the  mural  cliffs  which  crest  the  summit,  and  watched  the 
course  of  the  sand  we  had  set  in  motion,  as  it  passed  downwards  in 
undulating  and  gradually  widening  lines  to  the  base.  The  particles 
of  sand,  displaced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  disturbed  those  im- 
mediately above  and  below  them;  and,  more  slightly,  those  on  their 
sides;  so  that  the  disturbance  of  the  upper  layers  of  sand  went  on 
increasing  on  every  side,  somewhat  resembling  the  effect  produced 
on  the  surface  of  still  water  by  dropping  a stone  into  it. 
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About  two  minutes  after  the  sand  had  been  first  set  in  motion,  a 
faint  rustling  sound,  as  it  rolled  down,  struck  our  ears;  then  the 
low,  deep,  distant,  musical  tone  we  had  first  heard,  which  generally 
became  more  and  more  distinct,  and  apparently  nearer,  in  succes- 
sive and  fast  repeated  notes,  whose  sound  partook  of  those  of  a deep 
mellow  church  or  convent  bell,  and  of  the  vibrations  of  a stringed 
instrument.  On  again  disturbing  the  sand  near  the  summit  with 
my  feet,  the  sounds  took  up  a more  treble  and  prolonged  tone,  re- 
sembling the  wild  strains  of  an  ^Eolian  harp,  but  gradually  becoming 
depeer  and  louder,  until  at  length  they  rivalled  the  continued 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  and  fairly  caused  the  sand  on  which  I 
sat  to  tremble  in  distinct  vibrations.  This  intensity  of  sound  was 
produced  a short  interval  after  the  whole  surface  of  the  sand  had 
been  set  in  motion  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  The  sensations 
imparted  by  the  vibrations  were  most  extraordinary;  I can  only 
compare  them  with  those  likely  to  be  experienced  by  a person  seated 
on  the  body  of  some  enormous  stringed  instrument  while  a bow  is 
slowly  drawn  over  its  chords.  The  greatest  effect  was  produced  by 
traversing  the  sand  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versd. 

I descended  to  the  base  during  the  greatest  intensity  of  the 
sounds,  and  awaited  in  silence  their  cessation,  which  took  place  with 
that  of  the  motion  of  the  sand,  at  the  expiration  of  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Travellers  have  frequently  attempted  the  explanation  of  this 
curious  phenomenon.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  sounds  are 
caused  by  the  sand’s  motion  over  hollow  rocks;  others  imagine 
them  to  proceed  from  the  sand  falling  into  cavities;  some  again 
suppose  them  to  have  their  origin  in  subterranean  volcanoes;  and  a 
few  have  thought  that  similar  sounds  may  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  thin  elastic  plates  of  mica  which  abound 
in  granite  and  gneiss.  The  notion  of  the  Arabs,  that  the  sounds  are 
those  of  the  bells  of  a subterraneous  convent,  has  doubtless  been  de- 
rived from  the  idle  tales  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  declared 
to  me  that  they  had  never  been  heard,  until  after  the  destruction  of 
one  of  their  convents  near  Tor,  and  the  death  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  third  of  these  opinions,  I can  only 
observe,  that  on  a careful  examination  of  the  rocks  over  which  the 
sand  rolled,  they  proved  to  be  of  a massive  whitish  sandstone  or 
grit,  of  a granular  texture,  imbedding  pebbles  of  quartz,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  caverns,  or  holes  of  any  magnitude.  No  volcanic 
rocks,  nor  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes,  were  found  in  the  vicinity. 
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Erratic  fragments  of  porphyry,  granite,  greenstone,  and  melaphyre, 
evidently  transported  from  the  lofty  ranges  of  Sinai  in  the  interior, 
occurred  strewed  on  the  surface  of  the  desert  not  far  distant.  Were 
the  sounds  volcanic,  they  would  be  absolutely  independent  of  the 
motion  of  the  sand,  which  I shall  have  occasion  to  notice  as  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  their  production.  The  idea  of  their  being 
caused  by  sand  falling  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  appears  to  me 
to  be  nearly  as  satisfactory  as]  the  tale  of  the  subterraneous  bells. 
Sand,  in  falling,  produces  nothing  beyond  a dull  rustling  noise,  as 
may  be  readily  proved  by  experiment.  i^With  regard  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  j win  d acting  on  the  thin  and  elastic  plates  of  mica,  I may 
remark,  that  I could  not  detect  a single  plate  of  this  mineral  in  the 
rocks  of  the  locality,  which  were  all  of  a sandy  and  calcareous 
character.  I am  not,  however,  prepared  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
sounds  being  produced,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  &c.,  which  abound  in  mica. 

My  own  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Bell,  coincide  in  a great  measure  with  those  of  Lieutenant 
Wellsted;  who  has  expressed  his  opinion,  that  its  explanation  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  agitation  of  the  sand.  The  inclination 
of  the  slope,  down  which  the  sand  falls,  is  nearly  that  at  which  sand 
lies,  when  poured  down  in  a heap.  It  rolls  down  this  slope,  after 
having  been  disturbed,  in  a westerly  direction ; the  surface  of  the 
subjacent  sandstone  rocks  is  uneven  and  step-like.  In  falling,  the 
sand  collects  into  waves,  about  an  inch  or  two  inches  high,  resem- 
bling those  of  a thick  liquid  flowing  slowly  down  an  inclined  plane. 
These  waves  widen  out  as  they  approach  the  base  of  the  slope,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  wind,  which  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  blowing 
pretty  strongly  from  the  N.W.,  nearly  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
course  of  the  sand,  form  into  festoon-like  curves.  The  sounds  pro- 
duced on  first  disturbing  the  sand  near  the  summit  of  the  plane, 
were,  as  before  remarked,  of  a treble  nature ; but  gradually  deep- 
ened, and  became  graver  and  louder,  as  the  undulations  lengthened 
on  their  way  downwards  to  the  base;  apparently  on  the  principle  of 
the  difference  of  sounds  produced  by  the  strings,  of  different  lengths, 
of  a musical  instrument. 

This  effect  was  increased  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  plane 
down  which  the  sand  glided,  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
being  narrow  at  top  and  broad  at  the  base,  admitted  of  the  gradual 
extension  or  widening  of  the  waves  of  sand;  or,  if  I may  so  express 
myself,  the  lengthening  of  the  strings,  and  the  consequent  deepening 
of  the  strains,  of  this  great  natural  iEolian  harp. 
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That  the  sounds  are  caused  principally  by  the  motion  of  the 
sand  is  further  proved  by  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  locality,  so  long 
as  the  sand  remains  undisturbed ; by  the  gradual  increase,  diminu- 
tion, and  cessation  of  the  sounds  with  those  of  the  motion  of  the 
sand,  and  by  their  being  inaudible  in  wet  weather,  when  the  surface 
is  consolidated,  as  observed  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted.  That  the  ac- 
tion and  direction  of  the  wind  is  a favourable,  if  not  a necessary, 
condition,  is  proved  by  the  sounds  being  faint,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  my  Bedouin,  in  'calm  weather,  and  sometimes  inau- 
dible ; such  was  probably  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  Lieutenant 
Wellsted’s  first  unsuccessful  visit.  Further  information,  however, 
is  desirable  on  these  points ; and  it  would  be  interesting  to  visit  the 
locality  during  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind.  I hardly  need  re- 
mark, that  the  N.W.  winds  blow  with  so  much  violence  occasionally, 
as  to  disturb  the  sand,  and  thus  produce  the  sounds  without  the  aid  of 
man.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  take  careful  relative  measurements 
of  the  locality,  to  ascertain  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  most 
favourable  for  producing  the  sounds,  with  a view  of  constructing  a 
model  on  a small  scale,  from  which  similar  effects  might  probably 
be  produced  artificially,  and  the  curious  question,  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  moving  lines  of  loose  sand  producing,  under  any  circum- 
stances, musical  sounds,  decided  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt. 
It  is  not  a little  singular  that  Gebel  Nakus  should  be,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  the  only  known  spot  on  the  globe  where  the  necessary  con- 
ditions exist  for  producing  those  remarkable  sounds,  although  I 
have  seen  several  localities  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  where  loose 
sand  has  been  accumulated  on  the  sides  of  rocks  in  an  apparently 
similar  manner.  But  it  must  be  remarked  at  the  same  time,  that 
opportunity  did  not  admit  of  a careful  comparative  examination  of 
these  localities. 


A short  notice  of  a phenomenon  apparently  depending  on  similar  causes  to  those 
which  produced  the  sounds  described  in  the  foregoing  paper , was  inserted  by  Captain 
(now)  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  of  April , 1838.  As 
few  copies  of  that  excellent  periodical  are  to  be  found  in  England,  it  has  been 
thought  that  an  extract  from  Sir  Alexander's  paper  might  be  interesting. — Editor. 

“ In  the  vicinity  of  Cabul  there  is  a phenomenon  similar  to 
what  occurs  at  Jabal  Nakous,  or  the  Sounding  Mountain,  near  Tor, 
in  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  called  Reg-Ruwan,  or  the  Moving  Sand,  and 
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is  thus  described  by  the  Emperor  Baber.  c Between  these  plains 
there  is  a small  hill  in  which  there  is  a line  of  sandy  ground, 
reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  They  called  it 
Khwaja  Reg-Ruwan.  They  say  that  in  the  summer  season  the 
sound  of  drums  and  nagarets  issues  from  this  sand.’  The  place 
has  been  seldom  visited,  being  in  the  Kohistan,  or  troubled  part  of 
the  country  5 but  the  power  of  the  present  Chief  of  Cabtil  has  sub- 
dued the  rebellious  tribes  near,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
us  of  visiting  it,  which  we  did  in  October  last. 

“ The  description  of  Baber  above  given,  though  ,it  appears 
marvellous,  is  accurate.  Reg-Ruwan  is  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Cabul  towards  Hindu  Kosh,  and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
Two  ridges  of  hills,  detached  from  the  rest,  run  in]  and  meet  each 
other  5 at  the  apex  of  this  a sheet  of  sand,  as  pure  as  that  on  the 
sea  shore,  with  a slope  of  about  forty  degrees,  forms  the  face  of  a 
hill  to  its  summit,  which  is  about  400  feet  high.  When  this  sand  is 
set  in  motion  by  a body  of  people,  who  slide  down  it,  a sound  is 
emitted.  On  the  first  trial  we  distinctly  heard  two  loud,  hollow 
sounds,  such  as  would  be  given  by  a large  drum.  On  two  subse- 
quent attempts  we  heard  nothing,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  sand 
requires  to  be  for  a time  settled  before  the  curiosity  is  displayed. 
There  is  an  echo  in  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a belief  that 
the  sounds  are  only  heard  on  Friday,  when  the  saint  of  Reg-Ruwan, 
who  is  interred  hard  by,  permits  ! The  locality  of  the  sand  is 
remarkable,  there  being  none,  other  in  the  neighbourhood.  Reg- 
Ruwan  faces  the  south,  but  the  wind  of  Purwan  ( badi  Purwan)  blows 
from  the  north  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  has  probably 
deposited  it  by  an  eddy.  Such  is  the  violence  of  this  wind,  that 
all  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  bend  to  the  south ; and  a field, 
after  a few  years,  requires  to  be  recleared  of  the  pebbles  and  stones 
which  the  loss  of  soil  lays  bare.  The  mountains  here  are  generally 
composed  of  granite  or  mica,  but  at  Reg-Ruwan  we  had  sand-stone, 
lime,  slate,  and  quartz.” 
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Art.  IX. — Observations  on  the  Marathi  Language.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stevensox. 

(Read  2nd  January,  1841.) 

The  study  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  India  is  every  day 
becoming  a subject  of  more  and  more  importance.  The  Govern- 
ment, yielding  to  the  voice  of  reason,  has  decreed,  that  in  every 
province  the  language  of  the  people  shall  be  the  language  of  their 
rulers.  Christians  and  philanthropists,  in  every  district  of  the 
country,  are  preparing  books  and  communicating  the  elements  of 
learning  to  the  native  inhabitants,  in  their  own  dialects.  Grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  principal  vernacular  tongues,  exist  either 
printed  or  in  manuscript ; and  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
instead  of  being  despised  as  a jargon,  is  every  where  cultivated  as 
a language. 

Circumstances  having  led  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
Marathi,  I am  desirous  of  laying  before  the  Society  a few  obser- 
vations I have  made  on  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  its  connection  with  the  other  languages  of  India. 

I still  remember  the  interest  and  delight  with  which  I first  read 
Colebrooke’s  essay  on  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  languages;  and  I 
have  lately,  also,  been  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Campbell's  essay  on 
the  Telugu,  prefixed  to  his  grammar  of  that  language.  I should  wish 
to  see  similar  essays  on  all  the  languages  of  India,  and  therefore 
think  it  but  right  to  furnish  to  others  at  a distance,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  a few  remarks  on  the  language 
which  I have  made  my  principal  study. 

It  was  natural  for  those  who  had  studied  the  Sanskrit,  and  were 
chiefly  acquainted  with  the  Hindustani  and  Bengali  languages,  to 
suppose  that  these,  and  all  the  other  languages  of  Hindustan,  were 
but  corruptions  of  the  parent  tongue,  which  was  used  by  Vyasa 
and  Manu  in  giving  laws  and  a religion  to  India.  And  even  when 
learned  Europeans  in  the  north  became  acquainted  with  the  natives 
of  Southern  India,  and  had  got  them  to  reduce  their  vernacular 
dialects  to  writing,  the  writers,  being  Brahmans,  used  almost  wholly 
words  of  Sanskrit  origin,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  a class 
entirely  different,  which  were  far  more  familiar  to  their  countrymen. 
Even  Mr.  Colebrooke,  while  admitting  in  one  part  of  his  essay  that 
about  one-tenth  of  the  words  in  the  Hindi  language  could  not  be 
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referred  to  a Sanskrit  origin,  still  expresses  a doubt  whether,  after 
all,  the  ground-work  of  the  language  were  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Campbell  objects  to  the  Telugu,  Kannadi,  and  Tamil,  being 
considered  merely  corruptions  of  the  Sanskrit.  He  considers  them 
with  the  Malayalim,  to  be  sister  dialects,  radically  different  from  the 
language  of  the  Vedas  ; and  the  Sanskrit  intermixture,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Latin  which  has  intermingled  with  the  Saxon  ground- 
work of  the  English.  The  same  I conceive,  though  in  a less  degree, 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Marathi ; and  also,  most  probably,  with  the 
Hindu,  Bengali,  and  all  the  languages  of  Northern  India.  The 
Sanskrit  proportion  becomes  less  and  less  as  we  advance  southward, 
and  is  least  in  the  Tamil ; just  as  the  Latin  proportion  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  decreases  as  we  advance  northward. 

In  the  Marathi  language,  the  analysis  of  twelve  pages  taken 
separately  throughout  Molesworth  s dictionary,  gives  about  fifty 
thousand  words,  of  which  about  ten  thousand  may  be  reckoned 
primitives,  and  the  rest  derived  from  these.  Of  the  primitives, 
about  one-half  are  Sanskrit,  either  entirely  or  almost  in  a state  of 
purity.  And  of  the  remaining  five  thousand,  two  more  are  still 
Sanskrit,  though  considerably  corrupted  ; one  thousand  are  Persian 
and  Arabic  ; and  two  thousand,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  those  languages,  but  belonging  to  what  I con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  language  of  the  aborigines  of  India.  Many 
of  the  words  of  this  class  agree  with  the  Telugu,  Kannadi,  and 
Tamil,  and  are  also  to  be  traced  in  the  Hindfi  and  Gujarathi,  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  Sanskrit. 

It  is  a singular  circumstance  connected  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  that  the  peculiar  language  of  the  principal  tribe  of  Ramusis, 
who  inhabit  the  hilly  districts  in  the  Marathi  country,  agrees 
remarkably  with  the  Telugu.  Captain  Me  Intosh,  in  his  history  of 
that  tribe,  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  probably  they  formerly 
emigrated  from  Telingana.  He  confesses,  however,  that  he  has  no 
authority  to  say  so  from  their  traditions,  though  another  tribe  that 
spoke  a language  somewhat  different,  had  preserved  among  them  a 
tradition  of  having  emigrated  from  the  Carnatic. 

To  illustrate  the  connection  between  the  southern  and  northern 
languages  of  India,  in  reference  to  aboriginal  words,  and  to  show 
what  place  the  Marathi  holds  among  its  sister  dialects,  I have 
thought  it  better  to  bring  forward  a number  of  successive  vocables, 
than  to  pick  and  choose  throughout  the  language.  I have  analysed, 

then,  the  first  five  pages  of  the  letter  in  Molesworth’s  Mar&thi 
dictionary,  and  now  submit  the  result  of  that  analysis. 
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Half  the  words  are  Sanskrit,  or  formatives  from  these,  or  cor- 
ruptions of  Sanskrit  words.  By  Sanskrit,  I mean  such  words  as 

4i=M!I  “ a bracelet,”  which  is  pronounced  in  Marathi  as  in  its 
original  language,  except  that  the  final  is  omitted  as  is  usual. 

Sanskrit  corruptions  are  such  as  derived  from  the 

above  ; ^ “ a side.”  corrupted  from  ; and  “ to  be  killed,” 

corrupted  from  ^t?T  (to  cut),  which  in  Tamil  becomes 

Two  words  belong  to  the  foreign  auxiliaries  of  the  Hindustani. 
The  rest  are  aboriginal  words,  to  the  particular  analysis  of  which 
we  now  proceed. 

1.  '4P=R  (Kangkara),  used  in  Sanskrit,  but  translated  “(1)  vile, 
bad;  (2)  butter-milk  mixed  with  water.” 

In  Hindi,  it  means  “ a nodule  of  lime-stone.” 

In  Gujarathi,  “ a pebble.” 

In  Marathi,  (1)  “a  pebble  (2)  “ gravel.” 

In  Telugu,  “ gravel.”  In  Bengali,  “ gravel.” 

Here  we  have  a striking  agreement,  or,  at  least,  close  analogy 
among  the  meanings  of  this  word  in  the  vernacular  languages, 
while  nothing  but  the  wildest  fancy  could  point  out  any  connection 
between  one  of  these  significations,  and  that  which  the  word  bears 
in  Sanskrit. 

2.  =h=hlc!5  “ an  undetermined  plant relative  to  which,  till  de- 
termined, it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  from  the  Sanskrit  or 
not. 

3.  (kanggane),  “ to  be  reduced  and  enfeebled  by  sick- 

ness.” In  Kannadi,  kangedu  means,  “ to  become  lean hence  the 
Hindi  “poor,  destitute;”,  and  “destitution.'  The 

Telugu  word  for  the  same  thing,  is  kakkarili,  by  a change  of  some 
of  the  allied  letters. 

4.  (kach),  J.  “grittiness,  roughness;”  hence,  probably,  the 

Telugu  kache,  “ waste  land,”  and  the  Hindi  kachcha, 

“ rough,  unfinished.”  2.  “ A yielding  or  falling  back  ;”  hence, 

Hindi  and  Marathi  (kachane),  “ to  slip  or  give  way.”  3.  “A 
state  of  crowdedness  ;”  hence  the  Telugu  word  gachchupachchagu, 

“ to  throw  into  disorder.”  Hence,  also,  perhaps,  “ a hall 

of  audience.” 

5.  (kachamane),  “to  finger  boiled  rice;”  hence  Te- 
lugu, kachamu,  “ a plate  from  which  to  eat  boiled  rice.”  Hence,  also 


6.  (kacholen),  of  the  same  meaning,  with  the  termi- 
nation varied. 

7.  (kajel),  “ a particular  njove  in  the  Indian  game  of 
chess.”  This  probably  is  corrupted,  and  should  have  been  • 

as  W3T  “ glass”  is  vulgarly  corrupted  from  ^T3T.  ’ The  Telugu 

word,  meaning  the  same  thing,  is  kachchadmu,  from  kachu1,  to 
play  at  dice  or  chess. 

8.  (kachkol),  1.  “a  beggar’s  pitcher,”  as  in  Hindi; 
2.  “ bits  of  glass  ornament,”  derived,  probably,  from  the  Telugu 
word  kachchulu,  “ glittering.” 

9.  (kat),  “ combination,”  from  the  Telugu  katu,  “a  tie.” 

Hence,  also,  Hindi  “a  combination.” 

10.  (katkat),  “ wrangling,  brawling.”  The  same  in 
Gujarathi.  In  Hindi  it  is  kachkach,  all  apparently  from  the 
Tamil  root  kattu,  “ to  call  aloud.”  Hence,  also,  katakata,  in  Telugu, 
and  katakata,  in  Marathi  poetry,  meaning  the  exclamation  of  grief, 
“alas!  alas!” 

11.  (kathada),  “ a railing.”  Hindi  Gujarathi 

Telugu  ; some  say  from  (kashta),  “wood,”  Sanskrit, 

but  more  probably  from  the  Tamil  kadi,  “ to  guard.”  Yet  this  may 
be  a corruption  from  the  Sanskrit. 

12.  «l7Tc5  (kantala),  “disgust;”  much  more  probably  from 
the  Telugu  (kantu),  a root  meaning  “ antipathy,  hatred,”  than 
from  the  Sanskrit  ^ (kashta),  “ toil.” 

13.  3i3T<5  (kanthal),  “ a packsaddle ;”  Gujarathi  Telugu, 

kanthalma. 

Q 

I may  observe  in  passing,  that  3OT  Hindi,  means  “ a market 
suburbs;”  and  chdfh  Telugu,  “a  building,  an  edifice.” 

14.  (kadkad),  “ a grinding,  crashing  noise;”  Telugu, 
This,  in  Hindi,  is  applied  to  the  noise  of  laughter. 

15.  sR'JTJ  (kadadad),  “the  sound  of  peals  of  thunder;” 

is  also  used.  The  Hindi  word  is  (kadakad),  pro- 

bably all  from  the  Telugu  root  kadaru,  “to  call  aloud.” 

1 Many  of  these  words,  both  in  Telugu  and  Marathi,  have  the  ^ pronounced 
like  ts,  but  in  this  paper  I prefer  to  write  for  it  uniformly,  ch. 
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I have  now  run  over  every  word  in  the  five  pages  not  evidently 
of  Sanskrit  origin,  or  derived  from  these  words  themselves ; and 
however  I may  have  failed  in  one  or  two  instances  to  establish  the 
connection,  I think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  judge,  that 
I have  shown  in  the  majority  of  instances,  that  a very  intimate 
relation  exists  between  the  Hindi,  Mar&thi,  and  Telugu ; the  first 
of  these  belonging  to  the  great  northern  family,  and  the  last  to  the 
southern  family  of  Indian  vernacular  languages  ; evidencing  their 
agreement  in  regard  to  those  aboriginal  words  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  sacred  languages  of  the  Brahmans. 

I have  now  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  Marathi  j language,  in  its  connection  with  the  other 
languages  of  India. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  inattentive  student  of  the 
spoken  dialects  of  India,  that  they  proceed  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  verbs  chiefly  by  means  of  auxiliaries.  The  Hindi  and  Guja- 
rathi  have,  properly  speaking,  no  present  tense  except  that  of  the 
verb  to  be,  which,  joined  to  a present  participle,  serves  for  the 
present  indicative  of  all  the  verbs  in  the  language.  This  Mr- 
Campbell  asserts  to  be  the  case  also  with  the  Telugu,  though  by 
the  laws  of  euphony  it  is  somewhat  disguised.  Such  a present 
indicative  is  also  in  frequent  use  in  Marathi,  though  there  is  also 
another.  Of  all  these  languages  it  may,  however,  be  asserted,  that 
about  one-half  of  the  tenses  are  made  up  of  participles  joined  to 
auxiliary  verbs.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  with  the  Sanskrit,  which, 
like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  proceeds  on  the  system  of  having  different 
terminations  generally  for  the  different  tenses.  There,  must,  there- 
fore, in  India,  have  been  some  element,  like  the  Gothic  and  other 
Germanic  tongues  in  Europe,  to  produce  this  modification  of  lan- 
guages, the  greater  part  of  whose  vocables  are  Sanskrit ; but  where 
will  either  history  or  tradition  allow  us  to  look  for  any  such  modi- 
fying cause,  except  in  an  aboriginal  language,  following  a different 
course  in ' this  respect  from  the  Sanskrit.  In  the  Marathi,  and 
spoken  languages  generally,  the  second  person  present  imperative 
is  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  in  English. 

Verbs  in  all  these  languages  have,  properly  speaking,  no  passive 

voice.  A few  verbs,  it  is  true,  may  by  the  help  of  *ti<y  (janen), 
to  go,  in  Marathi,  and  the  corresponding  verb  in  Hindi  and 
Gujarathi,  and  to  fall,  in  the  southern  languages  above  men- 
tioned, be  squeezed  into  a passive  form,  but  it  is  an  unnatural  form, 
and  is  never  used  but  by  Europeans,  or  natives  when  imitating 
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them,  or  translating  from  another  language  where  a passive  exists. 
In  Marathi,  no  native  would  say  nirfY  (marila  jato),  I go 

beat;  but  would  thus  express  himself,  *TR  iiT  (mar  khato),  I 
eat  blows. 

It  is  a characteristic  of  the  southern  languages  of  India,  that 
they  can  be  conjugated  so  as  to  negate  the  idea  of  the  root  as  well 
as  to  affirm  it.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  this  negative  con- 
jugation is,  that  no  negative  particle  appears.  The  Marathi  has 
such  a conjugation,  but  the  negative  sign  ^ (na)  never  disappears. 
Probably  in  those  languages  it  once  existed,  but  has  been  dropped 
from  interfering  with  the  sign  of  the  first  person,  which  is  also 
(na),  or  for  some  other  reason  unknown.  In  Mardthi,  “ don’t 
strike,”  is  ITHE  (Mini)  (nako)  ; this  in  Telugu  is  katta  ka, 

the  nako  of  the  Marathi  being,  on  the  above  hypothesis,  contracted 
to  ka.  Naku,  in  Kannadi,  means  “ it  is  enough  and  when  used 
by  itself  in  Marathi,  nako  means,  “ it  is  not  wanted.” 

Nouns,  again,  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  India,  instead  of 
the  seven  or  eight  cases  of  the  Sanskrit,  have  never  more  than 
three  or  four  at  the  utmost ; the  place  of  the  others  being  supplied 
by  postpositions,  separable  particles  affixed  to  the  nouns,  serving  the 
same  purpose  as  prepositions  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  case,  at  least,  in  the  Hindi,  Gujarathi,  Marathi,  Telugu, 
Kannadi,  and  Tamil. 

As  an  illustration  of  agreement  in  minute  particulars,  I may 
mention  that  the  sign  of  the  dative  in  Hindi,  is  Wt  (ko),  in  Kan- 
nadi ^ (kka),  in  Telugu  ^ (ku),  in  Tamil  ^ (kku).  What  connec- 
tion has  this  termination  with  any  Sanskrit  sign  of  the  dative,  and 
yet  it  is  substantially  one  in  four  different  languages,  leading  us 
almost  without  interruption  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya 
mountains. 

..  % (ne)  in  Gujarathi,  '?fT  (nd)  in  Marathi,  »T  (nu)  in  Telugu, 

and  ^ (nnu)  in  Kannadi,  are  frequent  signs  of  the  objective  case. 

The  length  to  which  these  comparisons  have  extended,  compel 
me  to  omit  some  of  the  remarks  I intended  to  have  made  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  language ; and  I am  even  afraid  I may  have  left 
an  impression  that  the  Marathi  is  not  so  much  indebted  to  the 
Sanskrit  as  it  really  is.  Of  the  names  of  the  common  relations  of 
life,  the  principal  that  does  not  come  from  that  source,  is 
(bap),  “ a father,”  used  in  Hindi,  Gujarathi,  and  Bengali.  The 
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Telugu  word  is  (bitbu),  but  probably  the  Kannadi 

(appa)  is  the  oldest  form,  approaching  to  the  abba  of  the  Aramean 

languages.  ftnrr  the  Sanskrit  word  is  often  used  by  Brahmans. 

a mother,”  is  a corruption  of  ^TiTT,  as  from  the  Mara- 
thas  form  vrtft. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  body,  most,  also,  may  be  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  except  Tt3R  (doken),  “ the  head,”  which  is  an  aboriginal 
word,  and  probably  connected  with  the  Telugu  dokka,  “ the  shell  of 
a cocoa-nut.” 

The  Persian  and  Arabic  words  in  the  language  are  expressive  of 
the  laws,  religion,  and  arts  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans  into 
India. 

The  Marathi  language  abounds  with  what  have  been  called 
imitative  words,  of  which  we  have  already  had  some  specimens. 
If  any  one  think  that  these  imitatives  form  no  part  of  the  language, 
or  may  be  formed  from  the  sound  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
imitative,  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  impression  on  the  ear  of  the 
hearer,  he  will  be  much  mistaken.  The  natives  of  India  have 
agreed,  that  the  sound  emitted  by  a certain  rude  smoking  machine, 

is  gur-gur,  hence  their  name  for  it  is  HsPTsjt  gurguri ; while  the 
English  soldier  has  chosen  to  think  that  hubble-bubble  is  a more 
appropriate  word  for  the  noise  made  by  the  air  in  passing  through 
the  water. 

Some  of  these  formations  as  oHqJcJk^I,  “ hubbub,”  are  Sanskrit, 
but  the  greater  part  are  not.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the 
language,  however,  and  are  used  without  any  idea  of  their  being 
vulgar  or  ridiculous. 

The  Marathi  is  a very  expressive  language,  and  with  the  sources 
to  draw  on  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  capable  of  being  applied 
to  all  the  purposes  of  science  and  literature.  It  is  reckoned  rather 
harsh.  None  of  the  Sanskrit  letters  are  softened  down  as  in  Hindi 
and  Gujarathi.  The  harsh  palatal  l,  common  both  to  the  Vedas 
and  the.  aboriginal  language  of  India  abounds,  though  it  be  dropped 
even  in  the  more  recent  Sanskrit.  There  are  variations  in  the 
language  which  amount  almost  to  different  dialects,  but  they  are 
hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  any  particular  notice  here. 

The  Brahmans  in  the  Marathi  country  have  kept  up  the  use  of 
the  Devanagari  more  than  any  of  their  neighbours.  They  never 
write  Sanskrit  in  any  other  character,  and  many  Marathi  books  are 
written  in  it. 
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They  have,  however,  another  character  for  the  transaction  of 
business  and  epistolary  correspondence : it  is  called  the  Mod  (hW), 
meaning  the  broken  character,  an  exact  translation  of  the  Persian 
Shikasta.  This  word  is  sometimes  vulgarly  pronounced  Mud, 
but  the  idea  of  the  Muds  being  a tribe,  from  whence  the  name 
originated,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  is  scouted  entirely  by 
all  the  natives.  They  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Mod  character  to 

Hemad  Pant  ‘'Tfl),  who  had  charge  of  the  hill  forts  in 

the  Dekkan  sometime  during  the  Mahomedan  Government.  It  is 
said,  that  while  on  a visit  to  Ceylon,  he  administered  medicine  to  a 
holy  man,  who  gave  him  this  with  other  things  as  a boon.  Hence 

the  Brahmans  call  it  the  Paishach  Lipi  (^TT^  or  cha- 

racter of  the  demons.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the 
Nagari  rounded  a little,  and  one  or  two  letters  borrowed  from  the 
alphabets  of  the  south  of  India  to  form  a character  better  fitted 
for  writing  with  despatch  than  the  Nagari.  Any  one,  indeed,  who 
will  compare  all  the  alphabets  of  India  together,  and  especially 
with  the  oldest  forms  of  letters  existing  in  the  cave  inscriptions, 
will  soon  become  convinced  that  all  the  varied  modes  of  expressing 
their  common  sounds  are  derived  from  one  original  character.  Of 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  variations,  the  custom  in  the  south  of 
writing  on  palm-leaves  with  an  iron  stylus,  while  in  the  north  they 
write  with  a reed  on  paper,  is  the  principal.  It  is  singular  enough 

that  the  cave  letter  (f\)  for  H,  remains  unaltered  in  the  Telugu  and 
Kannadi. 

I have  only  further  to^  add,  that  the  district  in  which  the 
Markthi  language  is  spoken,  in  more  or  less  purity,  extends  along 
Malabar  coast  from  Goa  northward  to  Damaun,  where  it  yields  to 
the  Gujarathi.  The  language  extends  eastward  to  about  Hyder- 
abad, where  it  yields  to  the  Telugu.  In  the  interior  it  meets  the 
Kannadi  language  at  Solapur,  and  extends  northward  to  about 
Nagpur.  The  population  speaking  Marathi  is  estimated  at  about 
eight  or  ten  millions. 

Having  brought  to  a close  these  remarks  on  the  language,  I 
trust,  at  some  future  period,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  some 
observations  on  the  literature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Markthi 
country. 
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Art.  X.— Letter  from  J.  M.  Heath,  Esq.,  on  the  Introduction 
of  the  American  Plough  into  India. 


The  following  paper  contains  a description,  with  drawings  annexed, 
of  a plough,  recently  introduced  from  America  into  India,  and  which 
promises  to  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  agriculture  in  that 
country. 

In  the  year  1837,  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Indian  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  received  a communication  from  Captain  Foster, 
Superintendent  of  Roads,  &c.,  at  Poonah,  to  inquire  whether  such 
ploughs  could  be  made  up  at  the  Porto  Novo  Iron  Works,  and  on 
being  informed  that  the  ploughs  could  be  made  for  a certain  price, 
an  order  was  received  for  the  iron  work  of  400  ploughs,  for  the 
use  of  the  Bombay  Government.  During  the  execution  of  this 
order,  a few  of  the  ploughs  were  sent  to  gentlemen  in  the  revenue 
line  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  who  were  desirous  to  give  them 
a trial : and  from  their  reports  of  their  performance  to  the  Revenue 
Board  at  Madras,  an  order  was  sent  to  Porto  Novo  in  September 
last,  for  upwards  of  800  of  these  ploughs,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
distributed  to  each  of  the  Collectors  under  the  Madras  Presidency : 
this  order,  I have  recently  heard,  has  been  completed. 

The  superiority  of  the  performance  of  this  plough  over  that  of 
the  ploughs  in  use  in  India,  was  so  manifest,  that  in  almost  all 
instances,  when  it  was  exhibited  to  the  cultivators,  they  expressed 
a strong  desire  to  procure  the  plough:  and  an  application  was  made 
to  the  Porto  Novo  Iron  Works,  before  I left  India,  on  the  part  of 
several  native  gentlemen  who  possessed  estates  in  the  Madras  terri- 
tories, for  a supply  of  these  ploughs,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  their  tenants. 

The  weight  of  the  cast  and  wrought-iron  work  of  one  of  these 
ploughs,  is  about  60  lbs.;  the  cost  at  which  they  were  supplied  at 
Porto  Novo,  was  10  rupees,  or  about  1/.  each ; they  can  be  worked 
in  light  soil  by  a pair  of  bullocks  or  buffaloes;  but  when  the 
cattle  are  small,  two  pair  will  be  required;  with  two  pair  of 
bullocks,  one  of  these  ploughs  will  do  more  work  in  turning  up 
the  soil  in  an  efficient  manner,  than  double  the  number  of  cattle 
could  do,  in  the  same  time,  with  the  native  plough.  This  plough  is 
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only  suitable  for  the  cultivation'of  dry  grain  soils;  it  is  quite  unfit 
for  ploughing  rice  land. 


Description. 

" This  plough  consists  of  four  principal  parts,  which,  for  facility 
of  reference,  shall  be  called  the  mould-board,  the  shoe,  the  side- 
piece,  and  the  curved  bar. 

The  following  explanations  and  a reference  to  the  accompanying 
figures,  will  explain  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 

Nos.  1 and  2, — Show  the  appearance  of  the  plough  when  put 
together;  they  are  not  reduced  from  actual  measurements,  but 
sketched  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a more  clear  idea 
than  could  be  done  by  description,  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
plough  and  their  modes  of  connection. 

No.  3, — Is  a plan  of  the  cast-iron  parts,  showing  the  different 
bolts,  &c.  This  and  the  following  figures  are  drawn  upon  the  scale 
of  two  inches  to  a foot. 

No.  4, — Is  a section  of  the  mould-board  and  shoe,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  exterior  edge  of  the  latter,  and  showing  their  curve 
and  mode  of  junction. 

No.  5, — Is  the  furrow  or  outer  side-elevation  of  the  mould- 
board,  showing  the  receptacle  for  the  shoe  and  different  bolt- 
holes. 

Nos.  6 and  7, — Are  horizontal  and  perpendicular  sections  of 
the  same,  which  a reference  to  the  figures  will  explain. 

No.  8, — Is  the  reverse  or  inner  side-elevation  of  the  mould- 
board,  exhibiting  the  projection  for  securing  the  side  piece  and 
curved-bar ; this  is  effected  by  two  bolts  passing  through  the  three 
pieces  and  secured  by  nuts  inside. 

No.  9, — Is  a section  of  this  projecting  piece  explained  by  the 
letters  on  the  figure. 

No.  10, — Is  an  elevation  of  the  side  piece,  showing  the  position 
of  the  bolt-holes,  and  strengthening  of  lower  part  by  an  additional 
thickness  of  metal. 

No.  11  and  12, — Are  horizontal  and  perpendicular  sections  of 
the  above,  explained  by  the  letters. 

No.  13, — Inner  side  elevation  of  the  shoe,  with  the  bolts  and 
nuts  for  securing  it  to  mould-board. 

No.  14, — Side  elevation  of  the  curved-bar  and  position  of  bolt- 
holes. 

No.  15, — Front  elevation  of  ditto. 
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No.  15. 
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Remarks. 

The  whole  of  the  above  pieces  are  made  of  cast-iron,  with  the 
exception  of  the  curved-bar.  The  mould-board  is  a plate  of  cast- 
iron  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at  its  upper  edge,  and  gradually 
increasing  to  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  an  inch  at  its  lower.  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projecting  piece  on  its  inner  side,  the 
thickness  of  metal  is  not  less  than  an  inch. 

The  shoe  (fig.  13,)  is  also  a plate  of  cast-iron  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  a toe  of  solid  metal  projecting  beyond  it,  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  in  its  greatest  part.  Its  cutting  edge  (a  6,  fig. 
13,)  is  sharpened  by  a slight  ridge  of  metal  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  side  piece  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  except  at 
bottom,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  an  additional  thickness  of 
metal. 

The  curved-bar  ought  to  be  of  the  best  malleable  iron,  as  in 
dragging  the  plough,  it  bears  the  principal  strain,  and  is,  conse- 
quently most  liable  to  fracture.  Its  curve  is  adjusted  so  as  to  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  inner  angle  of  the  mould-board,  in  which 
it  is  placed.  By  this  contrivance  its  strength  is  greatly  increased,  as 
will  be  evident  on  reflecting  that  the  pressure,  instead  of  being 
on  a single  point,  is  distributed  along  the  whole  portion  of  the 
curve  in  contact ; it  is,  in  fact,  a hook  by  which  the  plough  is 
dragged  along,  and  the  strain,  instead  of  being  transverse,  is  thus 
brought  more  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bar,  which 
position  would,  of  course,  be  the  most  favourable  for  resistance  to 
fracture. 

This  bar  is  two  inches  in  depth  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  is  terminated  by  a bolt  and  screw  for  attaching  it  to  the  pole 
of  the  plough.  The  bar  is  bent  a little  towards  the  upper  end,  to 
enable  the  bolt  to  pass  perpendicularly  through  the  axis  of  the 
pole.  This  bolt,  to  be  of  the  requisite  strength,  should  not  be 
less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  when  bolted  into 
the  plough,  the  upper  end  or  termination  of  the  flat  part  of  the 
bar  should  be  sixteen  to  sixteen  and  a half  inches  in  perpendicular 
height  above  the  sole  of  the  plough.  There  are  eight  square- 
headed screw-bolts  fitted  with  nuts  required  for  this  plough,  their 
diameter  should  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  thread  of  the  screw  the 
same  in  all;  their  lengths  vary  from  two  to  three  and  a half  inches. 

The  above  is  a description  of  an  American  plough,  which,  from 
a trial  made  in  the  Dekhan,  promises  to  become  of  extensive  use 
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in  Indian  agriculture;  and  should  the  expense  at  which  they  can 
be  made  up  in  this  country  be  found  sufficiently  moderate,  a large 
number  would  probably  be  required,  and  in  that  event,  the  entire 
■plough,  as  a pattern  for  the  casting,  could  be  sent  round  to  Madras. 

It  is  understood  that  the  prime  cost  of  the  plough  in  America, 
is,  for  the  larger,  7 or  8 dollars,  and  for  the  smaller,  5 dollars.  This, 
however,  of  course,  includes  the  wood  work.  A gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  is  of  opinion,  that  the  wholesale  cost 
of  the  iron  part  in  England  would  be  considerably  below  the 
American  prices. 
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Art.  XI. — Report  on  the  Iron  of  Kattywar,  its  Comparative 
Value  with  British  Metal,  the  Mines,  and  Mode  of  Smelting 
the  Ore.  By  Captain  Legrand  Jacob. 

( Read  December  5,  1840.) 

Iron  ore  is  found  chiefly  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries  gives  the  number  of  six  foundries  working 
at  one  time,  during  the  fair  season,  throughout  the  province,  and 
two  or  three  more  occasionally.  The  extent  to  which  the  metal  is 
manufactured  will  be  given  in  the  body  of  this  Report.  I have 
visited  only  two  foundries,  those  at  Ranawao  and  Ranpoor  in  the 
Ranas  and  Jam’s  Talookas  respectively ; but  I understand  a 
description  of  one  applies  alike  to  all,  their  construction  being  rude 
and  simple. 

For  the  Ranawao  establishment,  the  ore  is  found  near  the  villages 
of  Bukulla,  Palikhra,  and  Vissawarra1.  The  facility  of  obtaining 
charcoal  from  the  Barda  hills  seems  the  only  motive  for  fixing  the 
foundry  both  there  and  at  Ranpoor.  The  mineral  riches  of  this 
range,  or  rather  clump  of  hills,  have  never  been  developed  : the 
iron-mines  now  worked  are  at  some  distance  from  the  hills,  in 
veins  that  owe  their  upheavement  to  some  separate  shock  from  the 
parent  of  the  Barda  cluster ; and  the  country  between  the  Barda  and 
the  sea,  by  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the  soil,  would  seem  to  be  rich 
in  this  ore. 

The  mines  above  specified  are  mere  circular  pits  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  and  when  a suffi- 
ciently rich  portion  of  the  vein  has  being  gained,  that  portion  is 
excavated  as  far  as  pickaxe,  arm,  and  shovel  can  reach.  This  rude 
method  of  working  the  mines  is,  I understand,  similar  to  that 
practised  in  the  Dekhan  ; on  being  handed  up  to  the  top  the  ore 
is  sifted,  washed,  and  then  despatched  to  the  foundry  in  carts, 
or  on  bullocks  and  donkeys. 

At  Bukulla,  the  ore  is  met  with  in  a ridge  elevated  from  the 
general  level  about  twenty  feet ; at  Palikhra,  in  the  plain  close  to  a 
ridge,  perhaps  thirty  feet  high  ; but  at  Vissawarra,  in  the  open 

1 Specimens  from  all  three  mines  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Bombay. 
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country,  without  any  external  indications  ; and  its  discovery  was 
probably  accidental  by  the  sinking  of  a well  for  irrigation. 

The  smelting  process  is  very  simple  : an  oblong  shed  gives  a 
scanty  shelter  to  the  workmen  during  the  dry  season,  and  during 
the  monsoon  the  manufacture  is  suspended  ; the  ground  inside  is 
dug  away  in  the  centre,  to  give  room  for  two  furnaces,  which  occupy 
the  ends  of  the  shed ; they  are  long  and  narrow,  to  give  good 
draught ; and  the  masonry,  or  brick-work,  is  lined  with  clay,  to  keep 
in  the  heat ; the  opening  for  the  bellows  is  stopped  by  a bit  of  plank 
protected  with  clay,  into  which  fits  a pipe  connecting  the  nozzles  of 
the  two  pairs  of  bellows ; these  again  are  stopped  afresh  with  clay, 
each  time  the  work  commences. 

The  following  rough  view  will  illustrate  the  explanation  ; it  is 
on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a foot,  on  the  model  of  the  Ranpoor 
furnace. 


Opposite  aperture  a is  another  of  like  dimensions  : one  admits 
the  working  of  the  bellows,  the  other  the  escape  of  the  scoria,  for 
which  purpose  a small  door  is  occasionally  opened.  The  space  in 
the  furnace  between  the  two  apertures  is  filled  with  charcoal,  in 
which  beds  are  hollowed  out  for  the  ore,  and  then  a fresh  covering 
of  charcoal  is  thrown  over  the  whole  ; the  ore  being  so  deposited  as 
to  be  on  each  side  of  the  streams  of  air. 

The  bellows,  two  pair  to  each  furnace,  are  formed  of  bullock 
hides  sewed  round  bamboo  hoops  in  vertical  rings,  and  worked 
alternately  by  downward  pressure 5 the  person  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  sack  as  he  weighs  upon  it  with  his  chest  and  arms ; they 
throw  a powerful  stream  of  air  into  the  furnace  : in  ten  minutes 
after  a small  piece  of  lighted  coal  had  been  exposed  to  its  action, 
the  whole  mass  of  ore  was  so  thoroughly  heated,  that  the  scoria 
commenced  exuding. 

This  turnace  holds  at  a time  a little  more  than  seven  Bombay 
muns  of  ore,  which  take  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  smelt.  The 
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mass  is  then  taken  out  for  assistant  workmen  to  handle,  and  the 
furnace  replenished.  The  day’s  work  is  not  considered  over  until 
this  process  be  gone  through  twice. 

The  second  furnace  is  built  up  at  the  mouth,  but  otherwise 
resembles  the  first ; over  this  the  head  Lohar  or  Smith  presides. 
The  use  the  workmen  make  of  their  feet  would  astonish  a Bir- 
mingham artisan  ; to  protect  them  from  the  scorching  heat,  their 
sandals,  or  rather  shoes,  are  armed  with  an  extra  sole  of  ample 
dimensions;  and  during  the  process  of  manipulation,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  feet  or  hands  are  most  brought  into  play  ; 
this  applies  only  to  the  head  workman,  who  is  seated  throughout 
the  process.  After  the  ore  has  gone  through  the  first  furnace,  and 
been  again  heated  in  the  next,  it  is  split  into  equal  portions  by  the 
wedge ; and  when  fractured,  the  pieces  are  wrought  into  small 
bars,  at  the  average  size  of  four  to  a local  mun1:  the  metal  is,  of 
course,  freed  from  much  dross  by  the  repeated  action  of  fire 
during  its  process  through  the  second  furnace.  The  iron  is  then 
ready  for  the  market : my  observations  furnished  me  with  the 
average  of  forty  per  cent,  of  iron  thus  obtained  from  the  ore.  Two 
species  are  manufactured  : the  cheapest,  called  chontia,  is  chiefly  the 
iron  broken  into  fragments  by  the  wedge,  without  further  manipula- 
tion than  is  necessary  to  give  it  some  degree  of  shape,  or  it  is  the 
produce  of  inferior  ore,  and  is  thus  sold  for  five  cowries  the  mun 
(local);  the  best  sort,  called  marka,  fetches  eight  cowries. 

The  Ranpoor  workmen  informed  me  that  the  Palikhra  ore,  which 
supplied  its  rival  foundry,  was  considered  better  than  their  own  ; 
the  ore  of  Vissawarra,  (a  village  close  to  Palikhra,)  recently  found 
out,  is  still  better,  and  generally  goes  by  the  same  name.  Ranpoor 
is  supplied  from  Ran,  eighteen  kos  distant ; the  greater  expense  of 
carriage  in  the  Jam’s  district  must  therefore  tell  in  favour  of  the 
Rana’s  manufacture.  The  intelligent  head  Lohar  at  Ranpoor 
informed  me,  that  with  a westerly  wind,  they  often  obtained  only 
five  muns  of  iron  a-dav,  and  with  an  easterly  one,  seven.  I was  at 
first  disposed  to  refer  this  anomaly  to  a difference  of  draught  in 
the  chimney  as  the  east  or  west  wind  blew;  but  it  may  arise  from 
the  east  wind  being  exceedingly  dry,  whilst  the  west,  being  from  the 
sea,  is  moist.  The  Lohar  accounted  for  it  in  an  amusing  manner. 
Metals,  he  said,  were  like  mortals,  and  some  climates  agreed  with 

1 Averaging  about  twenty-six  Bombay  rupees  to  tbe  seer,  and  forty  seers  to  the 
mun.  A Ranpoor  mun  is  equivalent  to  Bombay  seer,  rupees  20—  20-. 
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them  better  than  others  ; he  further  informed  me,  that  they  made 
more  iron  during  the  cold  than  during  the  hot  weather,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  men  having  their  nerves  better  braced  up  for  work; 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  previous  explanation,  the 
east  wind  prevailing  during  the  cold  season,  and  west  during  the  hot, 
though  this  cause  cannot  account  for  so  great  a difference  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  Lohar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  profit  accruing  to  the  proprietor 


of  one  foundry  : — 

Dr.  Cowries. 

Daily  expense  of  10  workmen,  at  an  average  rate  of  a cowrie  each  ...  10 

15  muns  of  ore  per  day,  or  8 baskets,  at  a cowrie  each  8 

12  baskets  of  charcoal,  at  a cowrie  each  12 

Daily  amount  of  tax  levied  by  the  N uggur  Durbar 2 

Average  daily  cost  of  materials I 

Total  expenses  83 

Cr. 

Per  average  daily  product  of  G local  muns,  sold  at  8 cowries  each  ...  48 

Deduct  33 

Daily  profit  15 

Or  nearly  3 Ahmedabad  rupees. 


The  above  is  from  the  best  information  which  I could  obtain  at 
the  spot1;  but  the  return  is,  I suspect,  over  calculated,  for  when 
sold  wholesale  a reduction  in  price  is  made ; moreover,  the  metal, 
owing  to  the  inferiority  of  ore  and  other  causes,  frequently  does  not 
rise  to  a higher  quality  than  chontia,  for  which  it  is  sold ; neverthe- 
less, considering  the  small  risk  and  little  outlay,  a profitable  return 
is  manifest.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  foundries  in 
the  Peninsula,  gives  proof  of  the  encroachment  of  British  iron.  The 
master  workmen  receive  from  one  and  a half  to  two  cowries  a-day, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  manufactured'2.  Proximity  to 
jungle  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  points  in  fixing  the  site  of 
a foundry,  charcoal  being  the  most  expensive  article  in  the 
manufacture. 


1 Ranpoor.  The  information  elsewhere  obtained  was  not  full  enough  to  rest 
on,  but  it  strengthens  the  Ranpoor  statement. 

2 This  sum,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  equal  to  from  near  eight  to 
ten  annas,  local  currency,  and  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  the  average  value  of  a 
shilling. 
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The  workmen  commence  their  daily  toil  at  the  first  dawn  of 
light,  and  cease  generally  a little  before  sunset : they  appeared  to 
labour  with  much  perseverance  and  industry;  it  is  difficult  to 
witness,  without  pain,  the  struggles  of  these  poor  people  for  a sub- 
sistence, which  our  superior  skill  is  yearly  rendering  more  arduous. 
The  annual  produce  of  one  foundry  is  about  sixty-five  Bombay 
khandies,  or  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  tons  ; and  taking  the 
number  in  the  Peninsula  at  six  constantly  working  through  the 
fair  season,  and  two  or  three  more  occasionally,  the  amount  of 
iron  fabricated  yearly  in  Kattywar  cannot  be  fixed  at  much  above 
a hundred  tons  annually,  and,  may  be  safely  estimated  under 
150  tons  at  the  outside,  on  the  supposition  that  foundries  may 
exist  which  have  escaped  my  notice ; how  insignificant  is  this 
amount  compared  with  the  exports  of  Great  Britain1.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  statistical  information  in  a barbarous 
country,  it  is  possible  my  estimate  of  the  number  of  foundries  is 
below  the  real  amount  at  work  throughout  the  province,  but  all  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  are  provided  with  iron  from  Bombay, 
and  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  iron  mines, 
much  less  of  foundries,  save  in  the  Nuggur  and  Poorbunder 
Talookas. 

The  great  diversity  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  through- 
out the  Bombay  territories,  is  a subject  of  general  complaint,  and 
has  supplied  matter  for  a very  learned  dissertation2.  In  this 
Peninsula  the  diversity  obtains  not  only  in  every  Talooka,  but  in 
many  of  the  towns  and  villages  adjoining  each  other;  there  are 


i About  150,000  tons  yearly. 

The  table  annexed  at  once  shows  the  vast  disparity  of  European  and  native 
sldll,  the  augmentation  of  power  afforded  by  improvements  in  science  of  late  years, 
and  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  British  manufacture.  It  is  calculated  from 


tables  published  in  Me  Culloch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

A.D. 

Tons. 

Produce  of  one  foundry 

in  Kattywar, 

in  1837  ... 

16$ 

Ditto 

ditto 

in  England, 

in  1788  ... 

800 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1798  ... 

1,033 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1808  ... 

1,479 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1828  ... 

2,529 

Quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 

in  1788  ... 

68,000 

Ditto  ditto 

ditto 

1798  ... 

125,000 

Ditto  ditto 

ditto 

180G  .. 

250,000 

Ditto  ditto 

ditto 

1828  ... 

703,184 

5 Captain  Jervis’  work. 
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also  various  weights  at  the  same  place:  for  instance.  Durbar 

weights,  selling  weights,  and  buying  weights,  each  varying  from  the 
other  several  pice  in  the  seer,  and  several  seers  in  the  mun;  not 
content  with  this,  the  very  scales  themselves  are  not  equipoised,  but 
require  what  is  termed  a pasung  for  a make  weight,  which,  it  may 
be  supposed,  is  made  use  of  as  little  as  possible.  The  system  calls 
loudly  for  reform.  The  difficulty  of  framing  a correct  comparative 
scale  from  such  materials  as  these  can  be  understood  by  those 
who  make  the  attempt,  and  who  also  know  the  inaptitude  of  the 
native  mind  to  convey  statistical  intelligence  of  any  kind.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  my  calculation  : — The  best  species  of 
country  iron  is  called  marka,  the  inferior  chontia.  Marka  is  sold  at 
a rate  equivalent  to  2 r.  10a.  6p.  Bombay  rupees  ; the  Bombay  mun 
10?\  10a.  The]  hoonurwut,  at  53\  rupees  per  khandy;  bought  in 
this  quantity,  however,  it  should  not  be  fixed  higher  than  at  50 
rupees.  The  chontia  fetches  a price  equal  to  1 r.  10a.  Bombay 
rupees;  the  Bombay  mun,  6^  rupees ; the  hoonurwut,  at  32i  the 
khandy ; or  if  purchased  in  a large  quantity,  about  30  rupees. 

Although  Kattywar  possesses  ample  capabilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  beyond  its  own  wants,  yet  the  English  metal  competes 
with  it  even  in  the  very  spots  where  it  is  fabricated,  and  totally 
drives  it  out  of  the  market  in  less  favoured  localities ; of  this  iron 
two  species  are  imported,  termed  sukai  and  roopai  the  price  varies 
considerably,  depending  on  that  of  the  Bombay  market.  The  first 
sort  is  often  sold  in  different  parts  of  the  province  at  a less  price 
than  the  best  country  iron,  and  the  inferior  sort,  or  roopai,  at  even 
a lower  rate  than  the  chontia.  Foreign  iron  is  subject  to  a fixed 
tax,  imposed  at  the  different  ports  df  its  ingress,  which  at  Poor- 
bunder,  Nuggur,  Joria,  and  other  bunders  of  the  iron-producing 
states,  often  brings  it  up  to  par  with  the  country  iron,  or  even  to  a 
higher  price  ; but  the  small  demand  in  the  province  enables  dealers 
to  take  advantage  of  a glut  in  the  Bombay  market,  to  stock  the 
country  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the  average  prices  in  Bombay  might 
lead  us  to  suppose.  The  sukai,  or  best  quality  of  foreign  iron,  is 
purer  than  its  rival  marka,  but  not  so  malleable.  The  roopai  is 
inferior  even  to  the  chontia,  and  only  used  for  the  commonest  pur- 
poses. The  following  table  gives  their  comparative  degrees  of  purity  ; 
as  it  has  been  drawn  up  from  evidence  and  not  personal  examina- 
tion, I do  not  vouch  for  its  correctness,  but  having  sent  specimens 
of  these  different  sorts  of  iron  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Geographical 
Society  in  Bombay,  its  accuracy  can  be  tested,  should  that  gentle- 
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man’s  scientific  labours  permit  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  so 
minute  a subject  of  inquiry. 


Foreign,  English,  or  perhaps  Swedish 
Country 


Sukaf,  20  per  cent. 
Roopai,  35  — 

Marka,  25  — 

Chontia,  35  — 


It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  information,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  Kattywar  runs  some  risk  of  extirpation  ; its 
superior  ductility  to  the  foreign  metal  preserves  it  still  in  existence, 
perhaps  also  habit  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  I leave  it 
to  more  experienced  persons  than  myself,  to  determine  how  much 
of  this  quality  in  the  metal  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
ore,  and  what  may  be  the  comparative  value  in  the  foundry,  of 
coal  and  charcoal. 
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Art.  XII. — On  the  modern  Deities  worshipped  by  the  Hindus  in 
the  Dekhcin.  By  the  Rev,  J.  Stevenson,  I),D, 

(Read  April  3,  1841.) 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Dekkan  seems  to  me  to  consist 
of  four  constituent  parts;  1st.  Pure  Brahmanism,  as  contained  in 
the  Vedas  and  Puranas  ; 2nd.  An  ante-Brahmanical  worship,  con- 
sisting in  the  adoration  of  painted  stones,  which  are  not  acknow- 
ledged as  objects  of  worship  by  the  Brahmans,  but  considered  as  the 
representatives  of  demons  ; 3d.  Buddhism,  or  that  modification  of 
it  which  subsists  among  the  Jains  ; and  under  which  heads  falls  the 
worship  of  the  Pandharpur  Vittlioba.  4.  A local  superstition  based 
on  Brahmanism,  and  consisting  of  the  worship  of  remarkable  per- 
sons who  have  arisen  in  the  Maratha  country  in  times  compara- 
tively modern.  It  is  to  these  modern  local  deities  that  I now  solicit 
attention. 

The  first  in  order  of  the  modern  deities  is  Khandoba,  as  he  is 
usually  termed  by  way  of  respect,  or  more  properly  Khande  Rao. 
This  name  may  have  been  given  him  from  his  breaking  the  hosts  of 
his  enemies,  or  from  his  wearing  a particular  kind  of  sword  called 
in  Marathi,  khanda.  His  Sanskrit  name  is  Mallari,  which  has 
been  given  him  from  the  Daitya  he  vanquished.  This  name  is 
corrupted  into  Mahhar.  There  is  a legend  relative  to  this  deity 
called  the  Mallari  Mahatmya,  which  professes  to  belong  to  the 
Kshetra  Kanda  of  the  Brahmfinda  Purana.  It  is  a dialogue  between 
Parvati  and  Mahadeva,  the  latter  of  whom  merely  repeats  what 
Sanat  Kumara  narrated  formerly  to  the  sages  engaged  in  perform- 
ing austerities  in  the  Naimisha  forest.  The  scene  of  this  romance 
is  laid  at  a low  range  of  hills  called  in  Sanskrit  the  Mani  Chiida 
(Jewel  cliff),  and  in  Marathi,  Khade  Patbar  (Table-land  above  the 
cliff.)  The  town  of  Jejuri,  which  lies  about  thirty  miles  east  from 
Poonah,  is  built  close  to  its  western  extremity.  At  this  place, 
according  to  the  legend,  certain  Brahmans  were  interrupted 
in  their  devotions  by  a Daitya  called  Malla,  who  with  his  brother 
Mani  and  a great  army,  while  on  a plundering  or  hunting  expedi- 
tion, trod  dowm  their  gardens,  killed  their  cow,  and  beat  and  ill  used 
the  Brahmans  and  their  families.  As  the  word  Malla,  meaning  a 
wrestler,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  surname,  it  is  probable  that 
in  reference  to  this  attack,  we  may  be  on  historical  ground.  Malla 
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is  the  surname  of  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Nepal,  during  several 
centuries  ; but  had  our  Daitya  come  from  such  a distance  as  that, 
the  legend  would  not  have  been  confined  to  the  Maratha  country, 
beyond  which  I believe  it  has  scarcely  ever  travelled.  Malla  is  also 
the  surname  of  a king  of  Malwa  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  a 
Hindu  king  would  hardly  have  distressed  the  Brahmans  in  the  way 
here  narrated,  and  would  certainly  at  least  never  have  killed  their 
cow.  In  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  account  of  the  Bhils,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a powerful  tribe  of  these  freebooters,  who  derive 
their  origin  from  a place  called  Toran  Mall.  Their  remotest  ances- 
tor, in  the  same  account,  is  said  to  have  murdered  a Brahman,  and 
carried  off  his  daughter  ■,  and  one  of  their  patriarchs,  Kunda  Rana, 
with  his  brothers,  to  have  conquered  and  ruled  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  By  some  one  of  that  tribe  probably  the  Brah- 
mans were  oppressed  when  they  called  in  the  aid  of  some  other 
local  prince  called  Khande  Rao.  However  this  may  be,  the  Mahat- 
mya  now  leaves  the  earth,  and  carries  us  with  the  Brahmans  along 
the  ethereal  way  to  heaven.  Arriving  first  at  Amaravati,  the  resi- 
dence of  Indra,  the  sages  made  known  to  him  their  griefs.  He 
receives  them  with  respect,  but  confesses  himself  unable  to  yield 
them  any  aid.  He  however  directs  them  to  Vishnu.  In  process  of 
time  they  arrive  at  Vaikuntha.  Vishnu  treats  them  in  the  same 
manner,  and  directs  them  to  Siva.  Siva  listens  to  their  prayer, 
becomes  incarnate  as  Martanda1  Bhairava,  and  slays  the  armies  of 
their  Daityas,  along  with  their  leaders  Mani  and  Malla.  Both  of 
the  Daitya  captains  are  converted  to  the  worship  of  Mahadeva 
before  their  death,  and,  in  dying,  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  god 
emancipation  from  separated  existence,  and  absorption  into  the 
deity.  This  is  the  common  Brahmanical  way  of  disposing  of  such 
converts,  the  guardian  deities  justly  fearing  that  the  Daitya,  if  let 
loose  again  in  this  world,  would  once  more  relapse  into  their  heresy 
of  Brahmahatya.  The  worship  of  Vishnu,  Ganesa,  and  Bhavani 
are  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  Mahatmya ; and  these  are  the 
principal  Hindu  deities  besides  Mahadeva,  which  at  this  day  are 
venerated  by  the  Marathas.  Several  of  the  great  Hindu  tirthas, 
and  others  that  are  local,  are  extolled.  The  Champaka  Shasliti  is 
directed  to  be  held  particularly  sacred  to  Mallari.  It  is  the  sixth 
day  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  in  the  month  Margasirsha 
(November-December.)  This^  is  the  great  day  accordingly  at 

1 This  particular  Bliairava  is  not  mentioned  in  the  usual  list. 
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Jejuri,  where  Khandoba’s  principal  temple  is.  It  formerly  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  but  on  being  re-edified  by  Malhar  Rao  Holkar, 
the  first  famous  Maratha  leader  of  that  name,  whose  family  god 
Khande  Rao  was,  the  site  was  changed  to  a level  spot,  but  a little 
way  from  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  approach  is  by  a pretty 
broad  flight  of  stone  stairs.  After  ascending  a little  way,  you  come 
to  a landing-place,  where  is  Khandoba’s  shepherd,  with  a herd  of 
rocky  buffaloes,  cows,  and  horses,  the  gift  of  devotees,  whose  cattle 
have  recovered  from  sickness  after  making  vow's  to  the  god.  Higher 
up  you  come  to  a second  landing-place,  where  is  his  prime  minister, 
whom  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  of  the  merchant  caste. 
The  third  landing-place  is  the  platform  of  the  temple.  The  giant 
Malla,  who  is  here  outside  by  Khandoba’s  horse,  first  receives  a kiss 
from  the  worshippers,  a boon  granted  him  on  his  conversion  by  the 
god.  Inside  there  is  the  image  of  Khande  Rao  and  his  wife  Mhalsa, 
placed  behind  a Linga,  which  is  raised  a little  from  the  floor.  It  is 
said  also  that  Vishnu’s  image  is  somewhere  inside.  It  is  singular 
enough  that  the  same  Malhar  Rao,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  on  the 
hill,  should  also  have  built  at  the  bottom  of  it  another  temple  to  the 
Linga,  behind  the  symbol  of  Mahadeva,  in  which  he  placed  the 
image  of  himself  and  his  wife  Ahalya  (Ailya)  Bai ; intimating,  I 
suppose,  that  his  family  had  as  good  a claim  to  divine  honours  as 
that  of  the  deified  chief  Khande  Rao,  and  they  do  receive  them 
from  numerous  W'orshippers.  Ahalya  Baf,  so  famous  for  her  vir- 
tues and  donations  to  the  Brahmans,  has  also  a temple  built  for  her 
at  Nasik,  where  she  is  worshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  Bhavani. 
Holkar  not  only  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Jejuri,  but  endowed  it  with 
an  annual  grant  of  ten  thousand  rupees.  A like  sum  was  granted 
by  the  Peshwa’s  government,  which  has  hitherto  been  continued  by 
the  English.  The  annual  gifts  by  devotees  in  horses,  cows,  cloth, 
&c.  &c.,  are  considerable,  and  are  sold  and  carried  to  account.  The 
English  government,  as  the  Peshw:a’s  had  done  before,  used  to 
receive  a certain  share  of  these  donations,  taking  back  with  the  one 
hand  part  of  what  they  had  given  w'ith  the  other,  till  this  branch  of 
revenue  was  relinquished  by  Sir  Robert  Grant.  Probably  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  place  amount  to  thirty  thousand  rupees  per  annum. 
On  this  money  a large  establishment  is  kept  up,  consisting  of  image 
dressers ; a fraternity  of  vira  (heroes,)  amounting,  perhaps,  to 
about  fifty  individuals,  and  a sisterhood  of  twice  the  number  of 
Murali.  One  of  the  vira  is  required  at  the  annual  festival  to  run  a 
sword  through  his  thigh,  and  afterwards  to  w:alk  through  all  the  town 
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as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  This  he  generally  is  able  to 
perform,  as  amid  the  excitement  of  the  mob,  and  with  the  constant 
motion,  the  fresh  wound  does  not  pain  him  much,  and  he  is  besides 
well  stimulated  by  bhang  and  other  exhilarating  drugs.  The  power, 
however,  to  parade  the  town  with  his  wounded  leg  is  considered 
miraculous.  It  is  also  pretended  that  the  wound  never  after  pains 
him,  though  one  of  my  informants  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  is 
usually  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  six  weeks  after,  and  that  it  also 
sometimes  happens  to  prove  fatal. 

The  Murali  are  unmarried  females,  consecrated  by  their  parents 
to  the  god,  and  sent,  when  they  grow  up,  to  the  temple  at  Jejurf. 
This  insult  to  public  morals,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  is  by  no 
means  approved  of  by  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  population. 
I have  even  known  a Brahman  who,  in  travelling,  would  not  even 
lodge  a night  in  the  town,  lest  the  disgrace  of  such  an  action  should 
cling  to  him  all  his  life.  Probably  this  institution  owes  its  origin  to 
the  harem  of  the  deified  Riio,  who  having  been  in  the  habit  of  levy- 
ing such  a contribution  during  his  life,  it  continued  to  be  paid  after 
his  death.  The  male  attaches  of  the  temple  also  are  accused  of 
unnatural  crimes,  and  altogether  the  fame  of  the  place  is  so  bad 
that  the  plulanthropist  and  the  Christian  must  feel  more  than  ordi- 
nary regret  that  the  English  government  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  an  honourable  way  of  withdrawing  itself  from  all  connexion 
with  such  a system,  and  devoting  the  money  which  goes  to  uphold 
such  an  institution  to  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  of  the  unlettered  population  around  it;  a reform  which,  I am 
f ully  assured,  would  be  hailed  by  a great  majority  of  the  Hindus.  . 

Although  from  the  local  nature  of  the  worship  of  Khande  Rao, 
the  surname  of  Rao,  and  the  engrafting  of  this  worship  on  the  more 
ancient  adoration  of  the  Linga,  it  would  appear  to  be  comparatively 
modern,  still  we  cannot  trace  its  origin  by  the  light  of  authentic  his- 
tory. It  is  otherwise  with  the  worship  of  Moraba,  in  whose  per- 
son, and  afterwards  in  his  descendants,  to  the  seventh  generation, 
the  god  Ganpati  (Ganesa,)  became  incarnate,  while  the  famous 
Sivaji,  who  himself  has  been  called  an  incarnation  of  jBhav&ni,  was 
establishing  the  Maratha  empire.  The  history  of  Moraba  and  his 
family,  and  the  miracles  he  and  they  are  said  to  have  performed, 
and  the  endowments  in  consequence  made  to  his  temple  will  be 
found  at  sufficient  length  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, and  the  third  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary 
Soiiety.  The  seven  generations  during  which  Ganpati  promised  to 
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become  incarnate  in  the  family  of  Moraba,  have  now  passed  away, 
and  his  family  has  become  extinct ; yet  everything  goes  on  at 
Chinchwad  (Chinchore)  as  before,  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  last 
incarnate  Ganpati  is  still  venerated  as  a deity.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
this  Brahmanical  Lama  will  ever  put  an  end  to  his  transmigrations 
till  the  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
degrading  bonds  of  superstition. 

Another  very  singular  proof  of  Hindu  credulity  was  exhibited  a 
few  years  ago,  under  our  own  eyes,  in  the  universal  belief  which 
prevailed  that  Vishnu  had  again  become  incarnate  among  men  in 
the  person  of  a boy  in  the  Sattara  territories.  Various  accounts  of 
this  pretended  incarnation  were  published  in  the  Indian  periodicals 
of  the  day yet  as  these  may  not  have  found  their  way  to  Europe, 
we  shall  briefly  glance  at  the  principal  facts  of  this  history. 

Narayana  Powar,  commonly  called  by  way  of  respect,  Narayan 
Bawa,  was  the  son  of  a Kunbi,  a man  of  the  cultivator  class.  The 
surname  of  Powar,  however,  is  that  of  one  of  the  Maratha  nobles, 
and  like  others  of  them,  pretends  to  a Rajput  origin,  to  a connexion 
with  Puar,  altered  by  the  Greeks,  it  has  been  supposed,  to  Porus. 
It  was  in  1830  that  this  boy,  when  between  nine  and  ten  years  of 
age,  all  on  a sudden  became  an  object  of  notoriety.  He  was  bold 
and  daring,  and  had  learned  to  catch  venomous  serpents.  The 
Patel,  or  head  man  of  Pimpavada,  a village  situated  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  Sattara,  and  where  the  boy  lived,  aided  by  the 
Kulkarni,  or  village-clerk,  soon  spread  his  fame  over  the  adjacent 
districts.  Crowds  of  people,  from  all  quarters,  flocked  to  see  him. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  was  an  incarnate  god.  The  blind,  the  lame, 
the  leprous  flocked  from  all  quarters  expecting  miraculous  cures. 
A pool  in  the  small  river  that  runs  by  the  village  was  converted 
into  a tirtha,  and  money  demanded  for  permission  to  bathe  there ; 
at  the  same  time  no  one  could  approach  the  new  god  empty 
handed.  The  then  Raja  of  Sattara  and  all  his  great  men  visited 
this  incarnate  Narayan.  The  Kulkarni,  with  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery,  published  in  the  vulgar  Marathi,  a long  list  of  lepers, 
and  blind,  and  lame,  that  had  been  cured  at  Pimpavada,  and  the 
Patel  went  as  far  as  Poonah,  spreading  the  fame  of  his  village  incar- 
nation over  the  country.  Abhangs1 2  were  published  also  in  the 
praise  of  Narayan,  and  a poem  of  Tulsidas  was  altered  and  inter* 

1 See  especially  the  Bombay  Oriental  Christian  Spectator , vol.  i. 

- The  Abhang  is  a kind  of  ode. 
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polated  to  proclaim  the  greatness  he  was  destined  to  attain.  It  was 
given  out  in  this  interpolated  poem  that  the  principal  work  of  the 
new  incarnation  would  be  to  expel  the  English  ; after  which  he  him- 
self should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Dehli.  The  reign  of  the  English, 
it  had  been  decreed,  it  was  said,  should  continue  for  fifteen  years, 
but  that  now  in  the  year  Nanda1,  the  third  from  the  time'  the  new 
god  had  made  his  appearance,  their  empire  should  be  broken  to 
pieces.  Long  before  this  time,  however,  the  poor  boy  had  finished 
his  earthly  career,  for  in  about  six  months  after  he  came  into  noto- 
riety, he  perished  by  the  bite  of  a snake,  which  some  Rakshasa2,  in 
the  shape  of  a low-caste  Mah&r,  had  brought  to  test  his  divinity. 
This  Mahar  was  a snake-catcher  himself,  and  no  doubt  was  moved 
with  envy  at  the  honours  paid  to  one  whom  he  deemed  his  inferior. 
In  many  villages  there  are  Marathas  that  can  catch  snakes.  They 
go  about  their  work  without  any  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  snake- 
catchers  from  the  upper  provinces.  They  usually  follow  some 
other  profession,  and  exercise  this  only  when  occasion  requires. 
When  sent  for  by  the  inmates  of  a house  where  a serpent  has  been 
discovered,  they  go  in  their  common  clothes,  carrying  nothing  but 
their  usual  cotton  plaid.  Without  any  pipe,  simply  by  a whistling 
noise  they  make  with  their  mouth,  they  allure  the  serpent  from  his 
hiding-place.  Continuing  the  same  whistling  noise,  and  repeating  a 
mantra,  or  short  prayer,  to  some  one  of  their  gods,  they  slowly 
approach  ; when  near  enough  they  make  a spring  at  the  snake,  drop- 
ping the  cotton  plaid  with  the  one  hand  on  its  head,  and  with  the 
other  seizing  the  reptile  as  near  the  back  of  the  neck  as  possible. 
Should  the  snake  have  room  to  turn  round  its  head  and  attempt  to 
bite  the  hand  that  detains  it,  the  numerous  folds  of  the  cottoD  plaid 
fill  its  mouth,  and  prevent  it  from  doing  any  harm.  It  is  now  laid 
hold  of  higher  up,  and  while  the  catcher  keeps  it  fast,  an  assistant 
comes  and  extracts  the  poisonous  fangs,  after  which,  if  it  be  a cobra 
di  capello,  it  is  let  loose  into  the  jungles,  as  it  would  be  deemed  a 
heinous  crime  to  do  it  further  injury.  This  is  the  process  they  fol- 
low, as  I have  been  informed  by  one  of  themselves,  as  well  as  by 
other  credible  witnesses.  The  only  thing  that  seems  at  first  sight 
startling  is  the  capacity  of  the  snake  for  music,  but  many  animals 
are  excited  and  attracted  by  music.  Certain  notes  enrage  the  lion, 
and  others  calm  him,  as  has  been  determined  in  London  by  experi- 

1 That  is,  from  1818,  when  the  Peshwa's  dominions  were  annexed  to  their 
empire. 

2 A demon,  such  was  the  theory  of  his  votaries. 
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ment ; why  should  not  the  same  thing  take  place  in  reference  to 
serpents  ? 

But  this  is  a digression.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
after  the  death  of  the  boy  of  Pimpavada  in  the  manner  narrated, 
the  excitement  would  at  once  have  subsided.  This  was  far  however 
from  being  the  case.  It  was  given  out  in  three  or  four  different 
places,  some  of  them  such  as  Bombay  and  Poonah,  a hundred  miles 
distant,  that  Narayana  had  risen  again,  or  that  his  divine  spirit  had 
had  gone  to  animate  some  other  body,  when  driven  by  the  Rakshasa 
from  the  Kunbi  of  Pimpavada ; and  that  the  death  of  the  boy  was 
but  a stratagem  of  the  deity,  more  effectually  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose. The  death  of  their  Apis,  however,  had  taken  the  priestly 
attendants  of  Narayana  by  surprise,  and  they  had  no  one  ready 
with  the  proper  marks  to  substitute  instead  of  the  departed  object 
of  their  worship,  and  thus  in  a few  weeks  the  general  excitement 
throughout  the  country  subsided.  One  of  the  ludicrous  scenes  that 
were  exhibited  while  it  lasted  had  its  origin  at  Narnaf  near  Severn- 
droog  (Suvarna-durga.  j A poor  weaver,  passing  through  the  village 
one  afternoon,  was  taken  ill.  Fearing  for  the  consequences,  he  went 
into  a temple,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  images.  His  illness 
consisting  mainly  in  fatigue,  he  there,  in  that  position,  fell  fast 
asleep.  Some  of  the  villagers  coming  to  the  temple  in  the  dusk, 
and  seeing  a stranger  in  this  odd  posture,  concluded  that  it  could  be 
none  other  than  the  resuscitated  Narayana.  Off  they  went  to  col- 
lect the  whole  village  posse  to  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
incarnate  god.  The  weaver  was  awakened  by  the  rushing  in  of  the 
crowd  to  present  him  with  gifts,  and  to  fall  down  before  him  in  ado- 
ration. Instead,  however,  of  being  disconcerted  at  the  new  honours 
which  fell  on  him  so  thick,  with  that  admirable  tact  and  self-posses- 
sion which  Hindus  often  display,  he  sat  up  and  received  all  the 
people  had  to  give,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  his  due,  and  after  they 
were  gone  again  composed  himself  for  sleep.  Early  in  the  morning 
some  of  the  wiser  sort  thought  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  the  claims  of  the  object  of  their  last  night’s 
adoration.  The  weaver  candidly  confessed  that  he  never  had  made 
any  pretensions  to  a supernatural  character,  but  had  merely  received 
what  the  people  had  given ; and  so  the  matter  ended. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  after  all  this,  that  a universal  con- 
fession would  have  been  extorted  of  the  unsoundness  of  Narayan 
Powar’s  claims  to  divinity.  But  no,  a tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  where  he  is  still  worshipped  as  a departed  god.  The  Rev. 
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R.  Nesbit,  in  passing  through  the  village  in  1834,  describes  the 
state  in  which  he  found  things  as  follows  : “ The  boy  is  buried  at 
the  spot  where  he  first  received  divine  worship.  His  little  coat  is 
spread  over  the  slightly  elevated  mound  that  surmounts  his  ashes ; 
his  shoes  are  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  it ; and  a piece  of  shining 
metal  at  the  head  to  represent  his  face.  The  stick  he  used  to  bear 
in  his  hand  lies  at  the  side  of  the  tomb.  . . Two  Brahmans,  one  of 
the  Dekkan,  and  another  from  Hindostan,  as  well  as  a shepherd 
who  has  turned  religious  devotee,  wait  upon  him  continually  with 
music,  singing,  burning  of  incense,  &c.  . . . The  boy’s  relations 

became  rich  by  the  offerings  made  to  him  during  his  life  ; and  they 
seem  determined  to  employ  his  tomb  as  a source  of  profit  now  that 
he  is  dead.” 

There  are  many  other  modern  deities  worshipped  by  the  Mara- 
thas,  but  those  I have  mentioned  are  some  of  the  principal. 

In  reading  such  accounts,  the  mind  that  has  been  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition  is  too  apt  to  turn  away  with  disgust,  and 
look  down  with  contempt  on  a nation  that  can  be  the  dupes  of  such 
impostures.  Let  us  endeavour,  however,  rather  to  seek  relief  in  the 
homely  proverb  that  “ the  richest  soil  produces  the  rankest  weeds.” 
Let  us  consider  what  a noble  field  this  must  be  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  where  there  is  so  much  mental  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm to  expend  upon  objects  which,  possessed  of  no  inherent  dig- 
nity, are  rendered  great  merely  by  an  effort  of  imagination.  The 
so-mueli  talked  of  apathy  of  the  Hindu  mainly  arises  from  the 
want  of  a congenial  object  about  which  to  exercise  the  mind ; there 
is  no  want  of  sensitiveness  when  such  an  object  is  presented.  In 
the  eager  desire  manifested  by  the  youth  of  the  present  day  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  English  language  and  literature,  where 
do  we  discover  any  Hindu  apathy  ? The  subtility  of  argument  and 
flights  of  imagination  the  Brahmans  in  former  times  have  exhibited 
in  expounding  an  ethereal  philosophy  and  a material  religion,  ought 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  when  philosophy  has  been  brought  down 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  religion  directed  to  the  worship  of  that 
Spirit  who  requires  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  a new 
race  of  Hindu  philosophers  and  divines  will  yet  be  seen  adorning 
their  respective  walks  of  literature. 
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Art.  XIII. — On  the  Processes  prevailing  among  the  Hindus , and 
formerly  among  the  Egyptians , of  quarrying  and  polishing 
Granite ; its  uses , SfC.;  with  a few  Remarks  on  the  tendency 
of  this  Rock  in  India  to  separate  by  concentric  exfoliation. 
By  Lieut.  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Madras  Army. 

( Read  15 th  January,  1842.) 

Among  the  Hindus  of  Southern  India  three  modes  of  quarrying 
granite  prevail.  The  first,  and  most  common,  is  by  the  agency  of 
fire.  In  this  process  the  surface  of  the  bare  convex  plateaus,  or 
bosses,  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  dry  fuel,  composed  generally  of 
bushes  of  the  thorny  Acacias  common  to  the  surrounding  plains, — 
viz.,  those  of  the  Babul  and  Kikar, — and  proportioned  in  quantity 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  slabs  required.  The  fuel  is  set  fire 
to,  and  suffered  to  burn,  except  in  a few  cases,  until  entirely  con- 
sumed; when  the  subjacent  rock  will  be  found  to  have  exfoliated  in 
a cavo-convex  flake,  thinning  off  towards  the  edges,  and  varying  in 
extreme  thickness  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches.  The  longer  con- 
tinued and  more  intense  the  heat,  the  deeper,  in  general,  the  line  of 
separation.  The  flake  is  detached  by  driving  small  iron  wedges 
underneath,  and  raising  it  with  an  iron  lever:  the  separation  is 
assisted,  when  the  rock  is  refractory,  by  dropping  a heavy  boulder 
of  greenstone  or  granite  on  its  surface;  or,  when  heated,  by  a 
sudden  affusion  of  cold  water. 

Laminar  Structure  and  Exfoliation  of  Granite. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  many  of  the  granite  bosses  and 
spheroids  abounding  in  Southern  India,  have  a concentric  laminar 
structure,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  that  of  an  onion;  and  often 
exhibited  in  weathering,  when  the  rock  exfoliates  in  successive 
layers  describing  segments  of  circles  of  greater  or  less  radii,  from  a 
foot  to  100  yards  and  upwards.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  that 
short  slabs  taken  from  the  circumference  of  the  largest  bosses  will 
present  little  apparent  curvature : but  in  working  downwards,  the 
curves  of  the  layers,  towards  the  centre  of  the  spheroid,  become 
greater  within  a given  space;  and  consequently  the  quarry  is  no 
VOL.  VII. 
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longer  capable  of  furnishing  slabs  of  moderate  length,  having  the 
requisite  degree  of  straightness  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
usually  applied. 

Diagram  No.  1 presents  a section  of  a boss  of  granite.  The 
dotted  lines  a.  a.  in  it  and  No.  2,  show  the  direction  of  the  con- 
centric layers,  not  visible  in  the  unheated,  or  unweathered  mass. 


No.  1. 


Diagram  No.  2 is  a section  of  the  smaller  spheroids,  often  seen 
loosely  scattered  over  the  plains,  and  perched  on  the  summits  of 
granite  rocks.  Those  of  Hydrabad  have  been,  by  some, — Brongniart 
and  De  Luc1  among  others, — erroneously  supposed  to  be  erratic 
blocks ; but  they  owe  their  bouldered  form  to  a process  of  spon- 
taneous concentric  exfoliation,  which  I have  also  observed  fully 
developed  in  both  the  older  greenstone  and  overlying  trap  rocks 
of  India  ; and,  in  a minor  degree,  in  some  of  the  trachytes  of  Smyrna 
and  Mitylene,  and  the  older  lavas  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 

This  concentric  structure,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  has 
been  proved, — by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Gregory 
Watt  in  melting  700  cwt.  of  the  Rowley-rag  basalt, — to  be  caused 
by  refrigeration,  under  certain  conditions,  from  a fused  state.  The 
spheroid  is,  perhaps,  only  an  approximate  to  a more  perfect  form  of 
crystallization  on  the  large  scale.  In  India  it  extends  to  the  grani- 
toidal  or  thick-bedded  gneiss  in  contact  with,  and  near  the  granite, 
which  is  also  quarried  in  a similar  manner;  the  laminae  exfoliate 
nearly  horizontally,  at  right  angles  with,  and  totally  independent  of, 
the  vertical  strata  of  the  rock.  So  strongly  developed  are  these 
concentric  lines  of  separation,  that  they  often  divide  individual 
crystals  of  felspar  across  their  planes  of  cleavage.  These  facts  may 
not  only  be  regarded  as  corroborative  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis, 
viz.,  that  the.  materials  of  gneiss,  originally  deposited  from  water  in 
the  usual  form  of  aqueous  strata,  were  subsequently  altered  by  sub- 

1 Tableau  dcs  Terrains,  page  83. 
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terranean  heat  so  as  to  assume  a new  texture,  but  still  further, — 
that  this  stratified  rock,  from  heat,  has  assumed  the  globular  lami- 
nar structure  of  plu'conic  and  volcanic  rocks,  which,  in  the  former, 
often  intersect  at  right  angles  the  original  lines  of  deposition,  and 
even  the  cleavage  planes  of  embedded  crystals. 

The  apparent  stimuli  to  a development  of  this  structure,  often 
latent  in  the  granite,  greenstone,  and  granitoidal  gneiss  of  India,  are 
the  sudden  alternations  of  heat,  moisture,  and  cold;  assisted,  pro- 
bably, by  electric  cui’rents  excited  under  such  conditions,  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  mingled  with  the  water  of  springs,  which  abound 
with  it. 

The  exfoliation  of  whole  mountain  masses,  on  the  grand  scale, 
by  such  natural  causes,  produces  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
features  of  an  Indian  landscape.  Hence  its  singular,  dome-shaped, 
mammillary  rocks,  crowned  with  tors  and  logging-stones  of  the 
most  fantastic  forms.  Many  appear  to  the  casual  spectator  to  have 
been  rolled  up  to  the  bare  heights  they  occupy,  and  piled  by 
some  giant  hand ; or  riven,  and  thrown  into  wild  confusion  by  a 
convulsion  of  nature;  or  scattered  over  the  plain  by  the  torrent  of 
a deluge. 

These  appearances  are  caused  by  joints,  nearly  vertical,  (a.  a.  a. a., 
Diag.  No.  3,)  crossing  at  right  angles  the  nearly  horizontal  concentric 
lines,  (b.  b.  b.  b.  b.,)  and  originating,  probably,  in  similar  causes. 
Thus  the  rock  is  divided  into  rhomboidal  and  cuboidal  masses, 
(c.  c.  c.  c.,)  resting  one  upon  the  other.  In  process  of  weathering, 
those  on  the  inclined  sides  of  the  convex  boss  soon  slide  down  into 
the  plain  below,  forming  a rugged  talus  at  the  base  (d.  d.d.d.)  Some 
of  these  rock-slips,  from  considerable  heights,  are  attended  with  a 
noise  like  thunder. 

The  blocks  that  remain  piled  on  the  less  inclined  surface  of  the 
summit,  often  retain  their  isolated  position,  resembling  the  ruins  of 
some  Cyclopean  structure;  but  in  course  of  time,  either  over- 
balanced by  their  own  weight,  or  by  splitting,  or  exfoliation  of  the 
rock  beneath  them,  they  lose  their  equilibrium,  and  are  precipitated 
to  the  base. 

Solitary  columnar  piles  (Diag.  No.  4)  are  frequently  left  standing 
on  bare  elevated  plateaus  of  rock,  held  together  by  a cement  result- 
ing from  their  own  detritus,  and  washed  by  the  rains  into  the  joints 
and  seams.  That  these  blocks  once  formed  one  continuous  mass 
with  the  adjoining  rocks  is  evident  from  the  dip  and  direction  of  the 
lines  of  exfoliation,  (b.b.b.b.b.,  Diag.  No.  3,)  and  from  those  of 
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veins  passing  through  the  whole  series  {e.e.e.e.e.e.,  Diag.  No.  3). 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  granitic  mountains  of 
India  are  slowly,  though  surely,  crumbling  into  dust,  which,  diffused 
by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  the  springs  that  have  assisted  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  rock,  is  gradually  blended  with,  and  lost  in,  the 
soil  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

Diagram  No.  3 is  taken  from  the  granite  rocks  near  Bayagudda, 
on  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Mysore;  and  No.  4 from  a pile  of  granite 
near  Bellary,  twenty-eight  feet  high  from  a to  b,  and  about  forty  feet 
from  a to  c.  I regret  not  having  my  friend  Lieut.  Lawford’s  clever 
sketch  of  this  singular  pile  to  present  to  the  Society,  in  lieu  of  my 
own  rude  scratch  below. 

No.  3. 


Second  Process  of  quarrying  Granite. 

The  first  process  of  quarrying  granite,  just  described,  is  resorted 
to  when  stone  is  required  for  ordinary  building  purposes.  For 
statuary,  mill-stones,  and  for  other  blocks  of  given  dimensions,  and 
of  a greater  thickness  than  one  or  two  feet,  the  Hindus  have 
recourse  to  another  method,  without  applying  heat,  and  precisely 
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similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  quarrying  the  granite  of 
Syene,  since  the  action  of  fire  renders  the  stone  liable  to  split  and 
scale  in  working,  and  as  its  effects  are  little  under  control.  Chains 
of  small  holes,  about  an  inch  square,  of  different  depths,  from  an 
inch  upwards,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  block  required,  are 
cut  at  short  intervals  in  the  requisite  directions  by  means  of 
small  chisels  with  highly  tempered  points.  While  working  the 
holes,  water  is  poured  into  them  to  preserve  the  temper  of  the 
chisel  by  keeping  it  cool,  and  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  the 
stone.  The  liability  of  iron  instruments  employed  in  the  work- 
ing of  granite  to  become  blunt  by  the  action  of  heat,  is  thus 
noticed  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott1.  “Granite,  as  most  materials 
of  that  nature,  being  generally  worked  with  a pick  of  various 
strength,  until  reduced  to  a surface,  the  duration  of  the  tool  depends 
upon  its  form;  the  more  obtuse,  the  longer  it  will  work,  remaining 
longer  cold.  In  jumping  (as  it  is  termed)  holes  for  the  admission 
of  bolts  into  fractured  parts  of  granite,  the  tools  are  usually  of 
strong  tempered  iron,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  resist  the  heat  sometimes  half  an  hour,  seldom  longer.  One 
man  holds,  and  turns,  or  moves  the  tool,  whilst  the  other  strikes  it 
with  a heavy  hammer,  the  hole  being  supplied  with  water.  Tools  of 
less  diameter  are  formed  of  steel;  but  these  will  not  resist  more  than 
300  strokes,  when  the  points  fly,  and  require  to  be  fresh  battered. 
Sculptors  generally  use  tools  formed  of  blistered  steel,  or  of  cast 
steel,  the  finer  sort  highly  tempered  by  immersing  them,  when 
heated  to  a proper  degree,  into  cold  water.”  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  effects  of  heat  in  blunting  iron  tools  employed  in  the  working  of 
granite  are  not  only  known  to  the  Hindus,  but  that  their  mode  of 
remedying  the  evil  is  identically  the  same  as  that  in  practice  among 
the  enlightened  sculptors  of  Europe.  The  former  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  block  by  gentle,  continued,  and  simultaneous  striking  on 
a number  of  iron  wedges  inserted  into  the  holes  just  described2. 
Large  detached  masses  of  granite  and  greenstone  are  readily  split 
asunder  by  a modification  of  this  process,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 

1 Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  1st  Series,  Vol.  in.,  p.  250. 
Note. 

2 Major  Wheeler  informs  me,  that  in  one  instance  he  observed  the  natives  pour 
water  into  the  opening  effected  by  the  wedges,  immediately  after  the  stone  had 
begun  to  give  way.  He  then  put  his  ear  close  to  it,  and  heard  the  noise  of  the 
stone  opening:  a few  more  knocks  on  the  wedges  were  sufficient  to  effect  the  sepa- 
ration. 
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proved  by  the  chisel  marks  still  visible  in  the  ancient  quarries. 
Those  in  the  granite  rocks  around  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
city  of  Bijanugger,  whence  were  hewn  the  large  blocks  seen  in  the 
Cyclopean  masonry  of  its  walls  and  temples,  and  composing  some 
colossal  monolith  statues,  are  perfectly  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  though 
cut  only  a year  ago. 

Third  Process. 

There  is  still  another  process  resorted  to  by  the  Wudras,  or 
native  quarriers,  of  Southern  India  for  obtaining  long  thin  flags  to 
cover  over  small  bridges,  for  pavements,  lintels,  posts  for  vine  trel- 
lises, and  other  purposes  for  which  more  exactness  of  shape  and 
size  is  necessary  than  in  the  slabs  separated  by  the  first  method. 
In  the  third,  the  principles  of  the  other  processes  are  combined. 
The  rock  is  heated  by  fire,  holes  are  then  cut  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  asunder,  and  about  two  inches  deep,  and  the  block  detached  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  second  process.  The  first  is  usually 
applied  to  thick-bedded  gneiss,  and  the  laminar,  large-grained, 
crystalline,  micaceous  granite;  the  second  to  the  more  com- 
pact, hornblendic,  and  close-grained;  and  the  third  to  an  inter- 
mediate variety,  from  which  I have  seen  blocks  eighty  feet  long 
separated. 

My  friend  Lieut.  Lawford,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  informs 
me  that  the  native  quarriers  of  Bellary  do  not  profess  themselves 
capable  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  granite  by  the  eye,  but  by 
its  sound  when  struck, — the  more  sonorous  varieties  being  found  the 
hardest,  and  most  infissile, — a phenomenon  readily  understood. 
They  are  also  aware  of  the  calorific  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  the 
rock,  in  assisting  the  process  of  its  separation,  and  usually  select  the 
hot  season  for  their  operations;  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  working  during  the  monsoon.  I found 
the  temperature  of  a granite  boss  at  Dewanconda,  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  in  June,  1839,  at  3 p.m.,  120.5°  Fahrenheit;  while  that 
of  the  air  in  the  sun  was  only  100°,  and  in  the  shade  95.5°.  Tem- 
perature of  rock  at  midnight,  80.5°;  temperature  of  air,  79.5°. 
Humboldt  notices  the  great  degree  of  warmth  retained  during  the 
night  by  the  granitic  rocks  of  South  America,  which  was  found  to 
be  85.5°,  while  that  of  the  air  was  78.8°.  In  the  day  their  tem- 
perature was  118.4°;  and  the  heat  they  emitted,  he  describes  to 
have  been  stifling. 

The  more  laminar  varieties  of  the  granite  and  thick-bedded 
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gneiss,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellary,  may  be  separated  into  layers  thin 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  tiling.  According  to  Lieut.  Lawford, 
the  ordinary  sized  granite  building  slabs  are  there  sold  at  500,  and 
700,  per  rupee;  the  largest  sized,  1000  per  rupees.  Flags,  ft. 
square,  and  from  4 to  9 inches  thick,  are  5 rupees  per  100,  a price 
exclusive  of  the  labour  of  the  stone-cutters.  Blasting  is  seldom 
resorted  to  by  the  Hindus,  though  the  Mohammedans  of  India  had 
early  recourse  to  it:  marks  of  old  exploded  blasts  are  visible  in  the 
rocks  of  Chitteldroog,  Severndroog,  Cudhully,  and  other  places  in 
Southern  India. 

Egyptian  mode  of  quarrying  Granite. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  the 
ordinary  Hindu  method  of  quarrying  granite  is  by  the  affusion  of 
cold  water  over  its  heated  surface,— a process  only  occasionally 
resorted  to  in  difficult  cases,  as  previously  remarked,  or,  when  very 
thin  slabs  are  required,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  penetrating  deep 
into  the  rock, — states1,  “that  some  have  imagined  that  they”  (the 
ancient  Egyptians)  “ used  the  same  means  now  practised  in  India, 
of  lighting  a fire  along  the  whole  length  of  the  mass,  in  the  direc- 
tion they  intended  it  should  split;  and  then,  pouring  water  upon  it, 
cracked  the  stone  in  that  part  by  its  sudden  action : but  this  is  very 
doubtful,  and  the  presence  of  the  holes  for  the  wedges  sufficiently 
proves  the  method  they  usually  employed.”  Now  it  appears  that 
the  usual  Egyptian  mode  of  cutting  large  blocks  from  the  quarries 
“ by  a number  of  metal  wedges,  which  were  struck  at  the  same 
instant  along  its  whole  length,”  is  identical  with  the  Hindu  process. 
No.  2,  described  at  pp.  4,  5,  and  6.  The  troughs  described  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  as  frequently  found  along  the  whole  line  of  holes 
where  the  wedges  were  inserted,  and  as  affording  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  his  opinion  that  the  rock  was  sometimes  split  by  the 
expansion  of  wedges  of  highly  dried  wood  being  driven  into  the 
holes,  and  then  saturated  with  water,  seem  rather  to  have  been 
intended  to  facilitate  the  splitting  of  the  granite  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. It  is  possible  that,  like  the  Hindus,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  cold  water  in  preserving  the 
edges  of  their  chisels  in  punching  the  holes  ; and  that  the  troughs 
might  have  been  intended  to  convey  a stream  of  water  to  the  whole 
line.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  splitting  rocks, 
as  is  evident  from  a fragment  by  Agatharcides  on  the  Red  Sea, 


Ancient  Egyptians,  1st  Series,  Vol.  ill.,  pp.  337  and  338. 
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wherein  he  mentions  that  the  hard  rocks  of  the  gold  mines  of  Egypt 
were  cloven  by  heating  them  with  burning  wood  before  the  applica- 
tion of  iron  tools. 

Tools  used  by  Hindus  in  quarrying  Granite. 

The  tools  used  by  the  Hindus  are  chisels,  hammers,  wedges,  and 
levers.  The  chisels  are  usually  small  and  pencil-shaped,  of  steel,  or 
of  iron  with  highly  tempered  points.  The  wedges  and  levers  are  of 
iron;  the  former  square,  tapering  slightly,  and  from  two  to  three  and 
a half  inches  long,  varying  in  thickness.  My  friend  Lieut.  Smvthe, 
of  the  Madras  Engineers,  informs  me  that  the  wedges  he  has  seen 
employed  were  not  more  than  two  and  a half  or  three  inches  in 
length,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square,  with  top  a little 
more  than  an  inch  square;  bottom  slightly  smaller  than  the  top. 
The  hammers  used  were  of  wood.  Iron  hammers  are  also  employed, 
on  the  striking  face  of  which  is  a hollow  filled  with  lead,  or  a piece  of 
soft  iron, — a contrivance  which  not  only  tends  to  preserve  the  edge 
of  the  chisel  in  working,  by  diminishing  the  vibration,  but  preserves 
the  hammer  also,  as  the  lead  or  iron  in  the  cavity  can  be  replaced  as 
often  as  worn  out. 


Tools  used  by  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  implements  of  bronze 
in  their  quarries;  but  much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  their 
employment  of  tools  of  iron  and  steel.  Iron  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  188  years  before  the  Trojan  war1,  and  to  Tubal  Cain  before 
the  deluge2.  The  Jews  worked  iron  in  the  time  of  Moses,  shortly 
after  their  return  from  Egypt3.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
their  late  teachers  and  taskmasters,  the  Egyptians,  confessedly 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  this 
useful  metal ; or,  that  they  could  have  hewn  out  of  their  quarries 
the  numerous  and  prodigious  blocks  of  the  hardest  granite  and 
basalt,  which  still  attract  the  wonder  of  the  world,  with  no  other 
implements  than  chisels  of  bronze,  armed  even  with  emery  and 
corundum.  It  must  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while 
wedgelike  tools  of  bronze  (the  Aaro^tSer  xaAxot  of  Agatharcides)  are 
found,  though  rarely,  in  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  no  iron  implement 
has  been  detected,  with  the  exception  of  a fragment,  in  the  great 

1 Arundclian  Tables. 

2 Genesis,  iv.  22. 

3 Numbers,  xxxi.,  22;  Deut-,  hi,  11. 
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pyramid,  by  Colonel  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring;  three  rust-eaten  pieces 
of  a sickle,  under  the  feet  of  a sphinx  at  Thebes,  by  Belzoni;  and  the 
small  iron  hoe  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  The  dates  of  the 
two  latter  specimens  are  uncertain  ; but  the  first,  it  is  proved,  must 
have  been  cotemporary  with  the  pyramid  itself.  As  Sir  G.Wilkinson 
justly  observes1,  the  butchers  in  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes  are  repre- 
sented “ sharpening  their  knives  on  a round  bar  of  metal  attached 
to  their  apron;  and  the  blue  colour  of  the  blades,  and  the  distinc- 
tion maintained  between  the  bronze  and  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb 
of  Rameses  III., — one  being  painted  red  and  the  other  blue, — leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  at  an  early  Pharaonic  age  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron;”  and  I fully  concur  in  concluding, 
that  the  principal  reasons  for  the  rare  discovery  of  iron  implements 
among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  are  the  rapid  decomposition  of  that 
metal  from  the  saline  atmosphere  and  sands,  and  the  preference  for 
instruments  of  bronze,  from  its  greater  facility  in  being  worked. 
Still,  although  only  one  iron  mine  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  I am  satisfied,  from  indications  observed  in  crossing  the 
Thebaid  desert,  that  iron  ore  exists  in  several  places  among  the  rocks 
of  that  region.  And,  even  supposing  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  iron  ore  in  their  own  country;  or 
unable,  or  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  reducing  it,  yet  the  facilities 
of  import  from  Phoenicia,  Spain,  Judaea,  India,  or  the  Grecian  Ai’chi- 
pelago,  would  be  equally  great  with  those  of  the  import  of  tin,  (used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bronze,)  silver,  spices,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.,  and  of 
the  emery,  corundum,  and  diamonds  supposed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  cutting  and  polishing  stones.  I have  also  little  doubt 
that  the  number  of  implements  of  iron  and  steel  was  small,  and 
their  use  restricted  to  purposes  for  which  bronze  would  prove 
inadequate. 

In  quarrying  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  the  softer  varieties  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  pyi’amids  and  its  earliest 
monuments  are  constructed,  tools  of  bronze  would  be  sufficiently 
hard.  These  rocks,  like  the  Indian  laterite,  and  some  of  our  own 
freestones,  though  soft,  and  often  chalklike  in  the  quarry,  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  harden  on  exposure.  The  circumstance  of  a bronze 
chisel  having  been  found  in  the  limestone  quarries  at  Thebes^ 
strengthens  this  supposition.  Another  reason  for  the  rare  dis- 
covery, at  the  present  day,  of  ancient  tools,  whether  of  bronze  or 
iron,  used  in  quarries  and  other  out-door  work,  maybe  found  in  the 
1 Ancient  Egyptians,  1st  Series,  Yol.  hi,,  p.  217. 
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depredations  committed  both  by  strangers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
soil,  during  a series  of  revolutions  and  ages 

Granites  of  India  and  Egypt. 

Many  of  the  granites  of  India  resemble  closely,  in  lithological 
character,  the  varieties  found  at  Syene.  Its  red  type  is  found  in  the 
granite  of  Severn droog,  which  is  composed  of  fine  crystals  of  red  and 
rose-coloured  felspar,  combined  with  dark  brilliant  scales  of  mica, 
transparent  quartz,  and  a few  interspersed  crystals  of  hornblende. 
Such  is  the  granite  composing  most  of  the  obelisks,  and  many  of 
the  colossi  of  Egypt.  The  compact,  grey,  fine-grained,  and  horn- 
blendic  granites,  skirting  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  all  have  their 
types  in  the  rocks  of  Mysore  and  the  Ceded  Districts.  The  red 
varieties  in  both  countries  appear  to  be  the  least  laminar,  and  not  so 
easily  affected  by  fire. 

Processes  of  Polishing. 

The  exquisite  polish,  for  which  the  granites,  greenstones,  and 
basalts  of  Egypt  have  been  so  much  admired,  is  equalled,  if  not  ex- 
celled, by  the  lustre  of  those  of  India,  particularly  in  the  mausolea 
of  Golconda,  the  ruins  of  Bijanugger,  Gulberga,  and  in  many  of  the 
temples  interspersed  throughout  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  the  Ceded 
Districts,  Mysore,  Coimbatoor,  Salem,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore. 
For  producing  this  polish,  I have  seen  two  processes  practised  by 
the  Hindus. 

In  the  first,  a smooth,  heavy  piece  of  granite,  or  greenstone,  of  a 
flattish  cylindrical  shape,  is  armed  on  its  under  side,  which  is  slightly 
hollowed  out  for  the  purpose,  with  a mixture  of  powdered  corun- 
dum, and  the  common  lac  previously  melted.  This  adheres,  in 
cooling,  very  strongly  to  the  stone,  which  is  then  fixed  firmly 
between  two  flexible  sticks,  whose  extremities  uniting  at  either  end 
form  a double  handle,  by  which  the  stone  is  worked,  backwards  and 
forwards,  over  the  surface  of  the  slab  to  be  polished,  which  has  been 
previously  slightly  smoothed.  Water  is  occasionally  sprinkled,  to 
diminish  friction,  and  to  prevent  the  lac  from  being  heated  and 
sticking  to  the  slab.  The  polishing  stone  is  usually  worked  by  two 
men  or  women,  sitting  opposite  each  other. 

In  the  second  process,  to  which  they  have  recourse  in  polishing 
idols,  cornices,  mouldings,  and  other  objects  of  sculpture,  where 
nicety  of  adaptation  is  necessary,  pieces  of  wood  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  armed  with  the  preparation  of  corupdum  and  lac,  are 
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used  with  water,  and  not  unfrequently  lumps  of  the  preparation 
itself  without  the  wood.  The  corundum  powder  in  each  lump  is  of 
a different  degree  of  fineness.  They  commence  first  with  the 
coarsest, — using  the  finer  as  the  polish  advances.  The  manner  of 
applying  them  with  the  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  image,  and 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  polishing  blocks  themselves,  were  re- 
called forcibly  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  some  paintings  at  Thebes 
representing  several  Egyptian  sculptors  in  the  act  of  polishing  a 
sitting  colossal  statue  of  granite1.  Corundum  and  emery  have  not 
hitherto  been  found  in  situ  in  Egypt;  the  latter,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
observes,  might  have  been  imported  from  Naxos  and  Smyrna,  and 
the  former  from  India  where  it  exists  in  great  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mysore  and  Salem  districts,  and  still  forms  an  article 
of  export  by  the  Arab  and  Moplay  merchants  to  Ceylon  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  stones  and 
gems2.  In  passing  the  desert  that  lies  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
Thebes,  I crossed  a zone  of  gneiss  associated  with  micaceous,  and  a 
talcose  schist,  resembling  that  which  forms  the  gangue  of  this 
mineral  in  India  : it  is  not  therefore  impossible  that  mines  may  have 
existed  then,  whose  site  is  now  lost. 

Uses  of  Granite. 

Some  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  Hindus  apply  granitic  rocks, 
have  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  Granite,  greenstone, 
basalt,  and  a dark  talcose  rock,  are  preferred  by  them  for  their  altars, 
images,  and  phallytic  emblems.  The  Jains,  however,  evince  a strong 
predilection  for  images  of  metal  and  white  marble.  A singular 
instance  of  the  preference  of  the  Hindus  for  granite,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  temples,  occurs  amid  the  ruins  of  Bijapore,  a city  built 
almost  entirely  of  the  brownish  purple  amygdaloid  of  the  surrounding 
secondary  trap  formation.  Here  the  only  structui’e  of  granite  visible, 
is  an  old  massive  Hindu  pagoda,  whose  ponderous  granite  rafters 
must  have  been  brought  at  least  from  a distance  of  twenty  miles 
through  heavy  cotton  ground. 

The  granite  caryatid  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Yiddya  Vittel,  amid 
the  ruins  of  Bijanugger,  a sacred  city  entirely  built  of  this  rock,  and 
abounding  with  colossal  statues  of  the  same  material, — some  from 
nine  to  seventeen  feet  high, — present  a mass  of  deep  and  elaborate 

1 Vide  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  1st  Series,  Vol.  in.,  p.  336. 

2 Vide  my  account  of  the  Corundum  pits  in  Mysore,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Madras  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  January,  1340. 
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carving,  unequalled  by  any  specimen  of  sculpture  I witnessed  in 
Egypt. 

Granite  Monolith  Colossi. 

The  granite  monolith  colossus  to  the  Jaina  Saint,  Gomuta  Raya, 
at  Sravan  Belgola  in  Mysore,  exceeds  in  height  any  similar  known 
colossal  statue  of  granite  in  Egypt.  It  is  seventy  feet  three  inches 
high1,  and  stands  on  an  elevated  rock,  from  which  it  has  apparently 
been  cut,  a conspicuous  landmark  to  the  surrounding  country.  I 
was  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  superstition  of  the  Jaina  priests 
who  accompanied  me  from  making  accurate  measurements  of  the 
proportions  of  this  gigantic  statue.  It  is  entirely  divest  of  drapery, 
in  an  erect  position  facing  the  north,  and  has  the  curly  hair, 
large  disproportionate  ears,  and  thick  lips  almost  peculiar  to  the  Jaina 
statues : of  the  latter  feature,  and  the  expression  of  calm,  placid 
repose  prevading  the  whole,  I was  powerfully  reminded  in  examining 
the  head  of  the  younger  Memnon.  The  legs  are  wreathed  with  the 
leaves  and  tendrils  of  a parasitical  plant, — the  Ratimulla, — and, 
together  with  the  hands,  are  clumsily  executed.  The  granite  is  rose 
coloured,  resembling  that  of  Syene,  but  of  finer  grain.  There  is 
another  granite  colossus  to  the  same  personage  at  Carculla,  in 
Southern  Canara;  the  extreme  dimensions  of  which  above  ground, 
are  thirty-eight  feet  in  height,  and  ten  feet  in  thickness.  It  bears 
a date  equivalent  to  a.  d.  1 43 1 2. 

The  largest  discovered  statue  of  granite  in  Egypt  is  that  dedicated 
to  Rameses  II.,  which  lies  prostrate  and  broken,  in  the  Memnonium  at 
Thebes  ; though  not  so  large  as  its  Indian  rival,  it  claims  greater 
attention,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  transported  to  its 
present  position,  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
quarry.  This  merit  it  possesses,  in  common  with  many  other  Egyptian 
colossi  and  monolith  temples,  over  those  of  India,  which  are  generally 
hewn  and  left  in  situ.  The  great  Sphynx,  it  may  be  observed,  en 
passant,  is  hewn  from  a soft  calcareous  rock  in  situ,  and  is  said3  to 
be  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  long,  and  sixty-two  feet  high 
from  the  belly  to  the  summit  of  the  head.  But  to  return  to  our 
subject: — the  statue  of  Rameses  was  so  much  broken  as  to  preclud 
accurate  measurement  of  its  extreme  dimensions;  but  judging  from 
the  proportions  of  the  parts  still  remaining,  (though  this  is  by  no 

1 Hamilton’s  Gazetteer,  Art.  “ Sravana  Belgula,” 

2 Ibid,.,  Art.  “ Canara  South.” 

3 Pliny,  xx.wi.  1 2. 
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means  an  accurate  criterion  in  either  Hindu  or  Egyptian  sculpture,) 
I should  think  that  its  extreme  height  could  not  exceed  fifty  feet,  if 
so  much  : as  the  statue  was  originally  in  a sitting  posture  like  the 
two  sandstone  Memnons  in  the  plain,  whose  height  Sir  G.  Wilkinson l 2> 
states  at  forty-seven  feet. 

The  breadth  of  the  statue  of  Rameses  between  the  shoulders  I 
found  to  be  twenty-two  feet  three  inches*;  the  length  of  the  ear 
about  three  feet;  and  the  length  of  the  second  toe,  including  the 
nail,  on  the  remnant  of  a fractured  foot,  two  feet  ten  inches,  the  girth 
round  the  chest  is  between  sixty-two  and  sixty-three  feet. 

Monolith  Temple  of  Granite. 

In  alluding  to  the  monolith  temples  of  the  Hindus,  I shall  not 
mention  those  of  Ellora,  Elephanta,  or  Carli,  being  excavated  from 
rocks  generally  much  softer  than  granite, — viz.  an  amygdaloidal  trap 
and  wacke, — but  proceed  at  once  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  singular  monoliths  at  Mahabalipur,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast.  As  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  any 
relative  comparison  of  the  details  of  Egyptian  and  Hindu  sculpture, 
I shall  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  points  just  mentioned. 
Mahabalipur,  or  the  Seven  Pagodas,  is  a range  of  rocks  extending 
along  the  Coromandel  coast  in  lat.  12°  36'  N.  and  long.  80°  16'  E., 
and  scattered  irregularly  over  an  area  of  nearly  two  miles  long,  and 
three-quarters  of  a mile  broad.  They  are  composed  of  a hard  grey 
granite  containing  quartz,  mica  and  felspar,  with  a few  crystals  of 
hornblende  interpersed.  Many  have  been  hollowed  out  by  art,  and 
sculptured  into  temples  adorned  with  spirited  bas-reliefs, — represent- 
ing episodes  in  Hindu  history  and  mythology, — and  supported  by 
graceful  columns, — all  carved  from  the  solid  rock.  Detached  masses 
have  been  cut  into  the  shapes  of  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  &c.,  and 
colossal  statues  of  gods.  Mr.  Goldingham  found  the  southernmost  of 
these  temples  about  forty  feet  in  height,  twenty-nine  in  breadth,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  length  ; — the  exterior  covered  with  elaborate 
sculpture.  The  next  is  about  forty-nine  feet  in  length  ; in  breadth 

1 Ancient  Egyptians,  1st.  Series,  Yd.  m.,  p.  329. 

2 Sir  G.  Wilkinson’s  measurements  are  as  follows  : “ Its  foot  exceeds,  in  fact, 
seven  cubits;  and  to  judge  from  the  fragments,  must  have  have  been  about  eleven 
feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  ten  inches  in  breadth.  The  statue  measures  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  twelve  feet  ten  inches,  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  across  the 
shoulders,  and  fourteen  feet  four  inches  from  the  neck  to  the  elbow.’’  ( Thebes , 
p.  10.  Note.) 
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and  height  twenty-five  feet : it  is  rent  by  natural  causes,  from  sum- 
mit to  base.  According  to  the  local  Brahmanical  tradition,  these 
interesting  sculptures  were  executed  by  four  thousand  workmen,  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  north,  and  returned  before  their  completion. 
From  a careful  examination,  it  is  evident  that  almost  all  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  sculpture  and  carving  that  adorns  this  city  of 
monolith  temples  and  colossi,  must  have  been  performed  without 
the  assistance  of  fire — with  the  hammer,  chisel,  lever,  and  wedge 
alone  : and  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  rocks  in  the  world  I1 

The  largest  existing  monolith  temple  of  granite  in  Egypt  is  that 
of  Tel-et-mai,  on  the  Delta.  It  is  twenty-one  feet  nine  inches  high, 
thirteen  feet  broad  in  front,  and  eleven  feet  seven  inches  deep  on  the 
exterior2.  That  of  Amasis,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  nearly 
equals  those  of  Mahabalipur  in  magnitude, — measuring  outside  the 
roof,  twenty-one  Greek  cubits  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth  and 
eight  in  height.  It  was  brought  from  Elephantine  to  Sais, — a distance 
of  twenty  days’  navigation.  Two  thousand  men  were  employed 
three  years  in  transporting  this  immense  mass  . Another,  still 
larger  he  mentions  as  standing  at  Buto,  at  the  Sebennytic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  fane  of  Latona,  forty  cubits  in  height4. 

Pillars  and  Obelisks. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  far  excelled  the  Hindus  in  the  grandeur 
and  number  of  their  monolith  pillars  and  obelisks  of  granite.  Most 
of  the  proudest  specimens  of  the  former  have  been  scattered  abroad 
among  the  nations  of  Europe, — lasting  records  of  their  fame, — and 
with  the  deeply-cut  hieroglyphics  that  cover  most  of  them,  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  The  largest  now  stands  in  front  of 
Rome’s  most  magnificent  Christian  temple, — the  Basilica  of  St. 
Giovanni  Laterano.  Another  too,  I contemplated  rising  in  stately 
haughtiness  amid  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  the  great  metropolis 
of  Islam,  Stambool;  whilst  a third  decorates  the  gayest  place  of  the 
gayest  city  in  Europe,  Paris.  Its  companion  I had  left  in  desert 

1 Mahabalipur  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  commercial  emporium  of 
Maliarpha,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  his  7th  Book.  Both  Roman  and  Chinese 
coins  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  A recent  letter,  dated  August  last,  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Norton  of  Madras,  announces  the  discovery  of  a number  of  ancient 
coins  on  the  spot  made  during  a visit  in  which  he  accompanied  Lord  Elpliinstone 
to  this  singular  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  month.  One  he  mentions,  of 
Valentinianus,  as  quite  distinct. 

2 Ancient  Egyptians,  1st  Series,  Vol.  m.,  p.  331. 

s Herod.  II.,  175. 

4 Ibid.,  II.,  155. 
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loneliness,  a solitary  sentinel  still  keeping  its  post  in  front  of  the 
great  propyla  at  Luxor,  amid  the  vast  wreck  of  Jove’s  hundred- 
gated city  scattered  around.  The  total  number  of  known  Egyptian 
Obelisks  (which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  granite  monoliths)  is 
estimated  at  forty-two,  twelve  lie  prostrate,  and  only  eight  out 
of  the  number  now  remain  in  Egypt1 2, — singular  vicissitude!  though 
hardly  to  be  lamented,  when  we  consider  the  fate  to  which  many 
of  Egypt’s  glorious  monuments  have  been  consigned  in  their  native 
land, — a fate  from  which  the  Elgin  marbles  were  snatched,  and 
one  from  which  the  liberality  of  the  British  nation  is  about  to 
rescue  many  of  the  lately  explored  and  interesting  antiquities  of 
Asia  Minor.  Twelve  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  are  of  the  colossal 
order:  the  largest — the  Lateran — is  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height : its  weight,  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
tons.  The  Hindus,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  obelisk  : the  plan  of  that  erected  by  them  near 
Seringapatam,  to  the  memory  of  Josiah  Webbe,  was  furnished  by 
Europeans.  It  is  composed  of  a single  block  of  granite  from  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  high,  with  a base  six  feet  in  diameter.  Their 
inscribed  pillars  or  Laths  are  usually  cylindrical.  Some  of  the 
Gurda  Kdmbhas  in  front  of  the  pagodas  are  octangular  granite  shafts 
often  forty  feet  high. 

Bridges,  8,-c.  of  Granite . 

Many  bridges  have  been  constructed  by  the  Hindus  of  enormous 
blocks  of  granite  placed  upright  at  certain  intervals,  supporting 
slabs  of  the  same  rock  laid  horizontally  upon  them.  Such  was  the 
bridge  that  crossed  the  Tumbuddra,  at  the  ruins  of  Anagundi.  That 
crossing  the  northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery,  near  Seringapatam,  is 
composed  of  three  rows  of  square  granite  pillars,  each  row  com- 
prising sixty-seven  pillars,  and  each  pillar  a single  block  of  granite, 
connected  by  cross  beams  of  the  same  material,  over  which  others 
are  laid  transversely.  The  bridge  traverses  the  river  in  a winding 
direction,  and  is  altogether  a rude  but  striking  specimen  of  native 
art.  I did  not  observe  any  ancient  bridges  in  Egypt  of  granite  or 
other  material.  Both  Hindus  and  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with 
the  arch.  The  celebrated  arch  of  Saccara,  and  the  imitations  of 
arches  at  Thebes,  have  their  counterparts  in  the  granite  walls,  and  in 

1 Bonomi  ou  Alnwick  Obelisk. — Lit.  Gazette,  1245,  p,  77L  Note. 

2 Ibid. 
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the  passages  up  the  Vimana  of  the  great  temple  at  Bijanugger;  but 
arches  were  not  a pplied  by  the  Hindus  to  the  construction  of 
bridges. 

With  regard  to  the  first  introduction  of  granite  for  the  purposes 
of  sculpture,  we  may  refer  it,  probably,  both  in  India  and  Egypt,  to 
a period  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  iron  and  steel,  the  use  of 
the  softer  rocks, — such  as  limestone,  laterite,  sandstone,  and  others 
easily  workable  with  tools  of  bronze, — a metal  confessedly  of  more 
ancient  date  in  the  history  of  metallurgy  than  iron.  Granite,  on 
account  of  its  great  durability,  has  rivalled  marble  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  selected  by  the  most  enlightened  nations  upon  earth, 
to  assist  in  the  commemoration  of  great  events,  to  extend  the  power 
of  priestcraft,  or  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  glory  of  demigods, 
sages,  kings,  and  heroes. 
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Art.  XIV. — On  some  Ancient  Mounds  of  Scorious  Ashes  in 
Southern  India.  By  T.  J.  Newbold,  Lieut.,  Madras  Army. 

( Read  January  1, 1842.)’ 

About  the  middle  of  1836  I sent  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  then 
Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  a brief  account  of  a hill 
of  ashes,  situate  at  Budigunta,  about  eleven  miles  W.  from  Bellary,  in 
the  Ceded  Districts,  which  he  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
for  October  of  the  same  year  under  the  head  of  “Note  on  the 
occurrence  of  Volcanic  Scoria  in  the  Southern  Peninsula;” — a title 
given  by  himself  to  the  communication,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  inclined  to  consider  the  ashes  (specimens  of 
which  were  forwarded)  as  of  volcanic  origin. 

At  that  time  I was  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  hill,  but 
certainly  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  volcanic,  and  contented  myself 
with  describing  its  dimensions,  external  configuration,  surrounding 
formation,  appearance  of  the  ashes,  &c. ; and  giving  a summary  of 
the  local  traditions  of  the  Hindus,  and  opinions  of  the  Madras  Pun- 
dits regarding  its  origin. 

In  1838,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Madras 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a note  appeared  on  this  and  similar 
collections  of  ashes,  grounded  on  information  chiefly  afforded  by  myself, 
and  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cole,  its  talented  Secretary,  who  coin- 
cides in  opinion  with  Dr.  Benza,  to  whom  specimens  were  likewise 
sent,  that  the  ashes  are  pieces  of  ancient  kunkar  (nodular  and  tufaceous 
carbonate  of  lime)  more  or  less  calcined  and  semi-vitrified  ; “ which 
probably,  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  have  imbibed 
again  some  carbonic  acid.”  An  engraving  of  the  Budigunta  hill  of 
ashes,  from  a drawing  furnished  by  my  friend  Lieut.  Lawford,  of  the 
Engineers,  accompanies  Mr.  Cole’s  note,  previous  to  the  publication 
of  which  I had  also  been  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  ashes  were  the 
produce  of  ancient  furnaces  for  the  burning  of  lime  ; but  expressed, 
at  the  time,  my  reason  for  doubting  this  supposition,  a doubt  which 
subsequent  circumstances  have  tended  to  strengthen. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  notices  alluded  to  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  more  of  these  singular  mounds,  and  of 
opening  one  to  its  base  ; but,  before  entering  into  the  result  of  this 
exploration,  it  would  be  advisable  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent 
over  which  they  are  scattered,  their  situations,  magnitude,  shape,  and 
general  character. 

Cavelly  Venkata  Lutclimia,  President  of  the  Madras  Hindu 
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Literary  Society,  informs  me,  that  during  thirty  years'  travel  with 
the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  he  observed  similar  mounds  in  Mysore, 
viz.,  two  in  the  Chittledroog  country,  called  B&digunla  and  Budibetta. 
He  observes,  “ There  is  also  a capital  in  Mysore,  named  Budihal,  and 
a place  in  Sundah,  on  the  frontier  of  Nugger,  called  Bdditippa,  all 
named  after  these  ashes,  Budi,  in  Canarese,  signifying  ashes ; hence 
Budi-gunta  is  literally  the  ‘ Hill  of  ashes.’  ” The  ashes  composing 
these  mounds,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are  similar  to  those  now  forwarded 
to  the  Society:  some  are,  however,  of  a lightish  brown,  and  harder 
in  substance,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
white  variety. 

I have  seen  mounds  of  similar  ashes  scattered  about  in  secluded 
spots  among  the  rocks  of  the  Ceded  Districts.  There  are  two  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Copper  Mountain  west  of  the  Cantonment  of 
Bellary ; two  to  the  N.  E.  among  the  Peacock  hills,  and  one  amid 
the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Bijanugger.  But  that  of 
Bddigunta  near  Bellary,  already  mentioned,  is  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable.  It  is  a dome-shaped  mound,  about  46  feet  in  height, 
and  420  feet  in  circumference,  situate  at  the  top  of  a seques- 
tered pass  embosomed  by  dark-coloured  hills,  and  rocks  of  green- 
stone and  of  ferruginous  and  silicious  schists,  whose  sombre  hues 
are  strangely  contrasted  with  the  grey  cineritious  aspect  of  the 
mound  they  environ.  It  is  composed  of  masses  of  scorious  ashes, 
pretty  firmly  agglutinated,  and  partially  covered  with  long  rank 
grass.  They  project  from  the  sides  in  several  places  like  steps  : 
towards  the  summit  they  are  whitish  and  friable,  and  appear  to 
have  been  crushed  ; but  nearer  the  base  are  seen  larger  masses 
having  a mammillary  and  stalactiform  superficies,  shining,  semi-vitri- 
fied, and  often  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  The  internal  structure 
of  the  more  calcined  portions  is  highly  vesicular,  not  homogeneous, 
but  imbedding  in  its  cavities  whitish  friable  ashes,  and  hard  dark 
green  or  black  cellular  cinders.  The  more  scorious  portions  are  of 
various  shades  of  green,  approaching  black,  grey,  and  white  ; the 
embedding  substance  consists  of  friable  earthy  ashes  of  various 
shades  of  brown  and  white,  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  whole  at  a dis- 
tance being  a cineritious  white.  In  riding  over  the  hill  a hollow 
sound  is  elicited  by  the  hoofs  of  a horse,  or  by  the  percussion  of  any 
heavy  substance.  The  summit  is  slightly  convex ; on  it  I found  a frag- 
ment of  clink-stone,  and  of  hornblende  rock  ; the  latter  appeared  to 
have  been  excavated  by  art,  probably  a portion  of  some  ancient  vessel. 

The  mounds  at  the  base  of  the  Copper  Mountain  are  much 
smaller  and  flatter,  and  appear  to  have  been  piled  by  human  hands 
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into  the  form  of  irregular  parallelograms.  The  dimensions  of  the 
largest  are  34  yards  by  29  yards.  The  surrounding  formation  is 
gneiss,  granite,  and  greenstone  schists,  intersected  by  basaltic  dykes. 

The  mounds  at  the  Peacock  hills  lie  among  rocks  of  granite 
traversed  by  an  enormous  basaltic  dyke,  40  yards  in  breadth,  walled 
in  by  precipices  of  granite  which  rise  in  some  places  about  100  feet 
above  the  mounds  of  ashes  at  their  base.  The  latter  have  some- 
what the  shape  of  depressed  truncated  cones  : that  nearest  the  rock 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  15  feet,  having  its  N.  E/side  higher  than 
that  to  the  S.  W.  The  summit  is  tabular,  slightly  concave,  and  girt 
in  by  a low  rugged  wall,  composed  of  semi-vitrified  blocks  of 
scorious  ashes  loosely  piled  together,  and  from  6 inches  to  4 feet 
high,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a small  crater.  Its  longest 
diameter  is  31  yards.  The  surface  is  covered  with  friable  ashes  of  a 
light  greyish-brown  colour,  on  which  lie  a few  angular  fragments  of 
granite,  of  a rude  pottery,  and  a spheroidal  nodule  of  greenstone,  3 
inches  in  diameter,  which  on  being  fractured  exhibited  long  radiating 
crystals  of  actinolite  shooting  through  its  internal  structure.  The 
sides  of  the  mound  are  formed  of  masses  of  scorious  ashes  imbedded 
partially  in  the  cineritious  earth  : its  circumference,  including  a 
short  talus,  amounts  to  202  yards. 

I made  two  excavations  in  this  mound  : — the  first  commencing 
near  the  summit,  exterior  to  the  wall  of  ashes  ; the  second  from  the 
centre  of  the  summit  down  to  the  base.  The  first  substance  dug 
through  was  a layer  of  earth  both  of  an  ashy  grey  and  whitish 
brown  colour  similar  to  that  of  Bddujunta,  streaked  with  horizontal 
bands  of  brown  hue,  and  of  a soft  chalky  texture,  portions  of  which 
were  slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch.  This  layer,  which  was  4|-  feet 
thick,  contained  thin  seams  of  whitish  ashes. 

Below  lay  a bed  of  scorious  masses,  No.  1,  2,  3,  and  41,  resembling 
those  of  Budigunta  and  the  Copper  Mountain,  in  a state  more  or  less 
of  vitrification,  mingled  with  whitish  pulverulent  ashes  about  5 feet 
thick.  This  was  succeeded  by  a lay^r  of  the  ashy  earth  first  cut 
through,  No.  5,  about  a foot  thick,  in  which  were  scattered  a few 
black  nodules,  which  from  their  weight,  texture,  and  deflagration 
with  nitre,  were  probably  fragments  of  the  charcoal  often  used  in  the 
fires  of  which  these  ashes  are  doubtless  the  result.  Underneath 
followed  a bed  2^  feet  thick  of  a dark  earth,  which  before  the  blow- 
pipe first  reddened  and  finally  fused  into  a greenish  grey  enamel. 
Below  all  lay  a bed  3 feet  thick  of  angular  gravel,  the  detritus  of  the 
granite  and  greenstone  rocks  on  which  it  rested. 

1 The  numbers  in  this  paper  refer  to  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
i Asiatic  Society.  K o 
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As  these  mounds  have  been  considered  by  some  persons  of  vol- 
canic origin,  I have  entered  a little  more  into  the  detail  of  the  sur- 
rounding formation  than  might  be  deemed  necessary:  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant,  however,  to  add  that  all  those  that  I have  examined  rest 
on  the  detritus  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  which  has,  itself,  the  solid 
rock  below  for  its  basis.  None  of  the  scorise,  except  some  of  the 
most  vitrified  portions,  resemble  those  usually  thrown  out  by  vol- 
canoes, nor  are  any  modern  volcanic  products,  such  as  lava,  sulphur, 
obsidian,  pumice,  &c.,  found  in  the  vicinity. 

All  the  ashy  earths,  and  most  of  the  less  vitrified  fragments  of 
the  scorious  ashes,  effervesce  slightly  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; and 
at  first,  as  previously  observed,  I was  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
the  result  of  ancient  furnaces  for  burning  lime,  but  on  referring  them 
to  Lieut.  Lawford,  the  Engineer  of  the  district,  he  informed  me  that 
no  such  ashes  result  from  the  native  limekilns  of  the  present  day ; 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  my  own  examination  of  them.  Most  of 
the  cyclopean  masonry  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Hindu  forts  and 
cities  is  executed  without  mortar,  and  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  constructed  entirely  without  it.  For  what  use,  then, 
were  such  enormous  limekilns,  even  admitting  them  to  be  so  ? The 
present  limekilns  used  by  the  Europeans  in  India,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  cantonments,  barracks,  hospitals,  which  are  usually  built 
of  brick,  or  stone,  and  mortar,  would  leave  but  few  traces,  if 
neglected,  ten  or  twelve  years  hence. 

I examined  also  the  brick-kilns,  the  pottery,  iron,  and  glass  fur- 
naces of  the  Hindus.  The  slags  of  the  three  first  are  strikingly 
different  from  the  scorise  of  the  mounds,  being  heavier,  not  efferves- 
cent with  acids,  less  vesicular,  and  of  different  shades  of  brown,  red, 
and  black.  Portions  of  the  glass  frit  resemble  No.  3,  but  its  general 
character  is  far  more  vitreous,  fritty,  less  cineritious,  and  coloured 
with  more  varied  and  lively  shades  of  green,  and  having  no  admix- 
ture of  the  soft  chalky  ashes. 

Having  found  on  many  occasions  some  clue  to  the  truth  in  the 
tradition  of  natives,  extravagant  and  wild  as  at  first  sight  they 
appeared,  I made  inquiries  among  the  curnums  and  village  elders  of 
the  localities  ; the  results  were  traditions,  all  of  a similar  general 
stamp,  viz.  : — that  the  mounds  of  ashes  are  the  burnt  bones  of  the 
enormous  giants  or  “ Rahshasas”  of  old,  immolated  during  the  demi- 
fabulous  periods  of  the  Mahdbharat.  All  were  agreed  as  to  their 
great  antiquity,  and  that  similar  ashes  are  no  longer  produced  except 
by  the  burning  of  dead  bodies. 

On  referring  these  legends  and  opinions  to  the  Pundits  of 
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Madras,  they  perfectly  coincided  in  their  general  drift ; and  their 
president,  Cavelly  Venkata  Lutchmia,  added  that  the  ashes  are  those 
of  the  funeral  piles  of  heroes  and  other  remarkable  persons  of 
antiquity  ; and  some  of  great  religious  sacrifices  performed  by  holy 
Rishis  in  their  hermitages. 

Following  this  clue  I sought  the  recent  funeral  pyres  of  that 
caste  of  Hindus  that  burn  their  dead,  and  there  found  ashes  strongly 
resembling  No.  2.  The  harder  and  semi-vitrified  portions  were 
formed  from  the  calcination  of  the  bones  ; while  the  ashes  resulting 
from  that  of  the  muscular  and  fatty  matter,  mingling  with  those  of 
the  charcoal  and  fuel,  formed  a soft  whitish  grey  earth  resembling 
No.  5,  though  not  consolidated.  In  both  the  ancient  and  recent 
scorise  small  fragments  of  quartz  may  be  seen  imbedded  ; derived 
probably  from  the  granitic  soil  on  which  the  fires  were  kindled,  and 
which,  with  the  alkali  of  the  wood  ashes,  have  probably  assisted  the 
process  of  vitrification  : lor  little  doubt  can  exist  that  the  cineritious 
and  vitrified  aspect  of  the  substance  composing  the  mounds,  its 
highly  vesicular  structure,  the  result  of  gaseous  extrication,  have  not 
been  caused  otherwise  than  by  the  agency  of  fire.  Like  the  recent 
human  ashes,  they  fuse  before  the  blowpipe  into  a greenish  greyfritty 
enamel ; some  of  the  less  calcined  portions  giving  out  a distinct 
animal  odour,  though  not  equally  strong  in  the  ancient  ashes.  Both 
are  often  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  highly  vesicular,  of  various 
shades  of  green,  brown,  and  white,  and  resemble  each  other  in  exter- 
nal configuration  and  internal  structure.  On  the  whole,  however^ 
the  human  ashes  are  of  a lighter  and  less  vitreous  character,  arising 
evidently  from  the  less  degree  and  continuance  of  heat  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bodies  at  the 
present  day  being  generally  burnt  singly  on  separate  pyres.  It  often 
happens,  among  the  poorer  classes,  that  sufficient  fuel  is  not  pro- 
vided for  the  entire  consumption  of  the  corpse.  I have  seen  portions 
of  the  skull,  and  larger  bones  of  the  human  frame,  not  only  left 
unburnt,  but  even  with  portions  of  the  muscles  and  tendons 
adherent,  lying  near  the  expiring  embers,  a prey  to  the  squalid  vul- 
tures and  kites  that  usually  hover  around  these  dreary  spots,  hardly 
to  be  scared  away  from  the  horrid  repast. 

The  greater  weight,  density,  and  higher  state  of  vitrification  of 
the  scorious  ashes  of  the  mounds,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  intensity  of  heat  under  pressure  to  which  they  were  subject. 
For  if  we  are  disposed  to  admit  there  are  gleanings  of  truth  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Hindus,  that  these  ashes  are  really  animal  remains  •, 
or  if,  after  a more  minute  analysis  than  I have  the  means  of 
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rendering,  they  prove  to  be  what  they  certainly  most  resemble,  it  is 
apparent  from  the  density  exhibited  in  the  section  of  the  mound 
opened,  the  large  size  of  the  masses  of  the  scoriae,  and  their  state  of 
vitrification,  that  they  must  have  been  the  result  of  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
enormous  and  long-continued  fires.  It  is  quite  certain  they  cannot 
be  the  ashes  of  individual  funeral  piles  collected  into  heaps  : the 
latter  are  rarely  aggregated  into  masses  more  than  six  inches  long ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  mounds  are  almost  always  found  in 
sequestered  spots  at  a distance  from  any  town. 

The  ashy  earth  accompanying  them  shrinks  and  emits  a peculiar 
and  disagreeable  odour  when  subjected  to  a red  heat ; it  fuses,  per 
se,  before  the  blowpipe  into  a whitish  blebby  enamel.  The  less 
vitrified  portions  of  the  recent  human  scorious  ashes  effervesce  feebly 
with  acids  : owing  perhaps  to  the  free  lime,  which  exists,  according 
to  Berzelius,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  calcined 
human  bones,  having  attracted  carbonic  acid  from  atmospheric 
exposure  ; a remark  equally  applicable  to  the  ashes  of  the  mound  and 
to  limestone  from  which  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  expelled  by  fire. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Manchester,  who  has 
kindly  examined  the  scoriae  of  the  ancient  mounds,  has  discovered 
phosphoric  acid  with  lime  in  two  of  the  three  specimens  sent  him  for 
analysis  : a fact  which  leaves  but  little  doubt  of  their  animal  origin. 

With  regard  to  historical  evidence,  Hindu  records  are  silent  on 
the  subject  of  these  mounds,  beyond  mention  of  some  of  the  places 
to  which  their  proximity  has  given  name.  It  is,  however,  a well 
known  fact,  that  many  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  India  burned  their 
dead,  as  is  practised  by  some  castes  of  Hindus  at  present,  and  we  are 
informed  in  the  Parasu  Rama  Vijaya 1 of  women  consuming  them- 
selves, cn  masse,  on  the  same  pyre  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands 
slain  in  battle.  The  women  of  a whole  aboriginal  tribe  are  repre- 
sented, in  an  old  Tamil  record,  as  causing  a great  pile  of  fire  to  be 
kindled,  into  which  they  leaped,  and  died  execrating  their  enemies, 
the  Hindus,  who  had  cut  off  the  males  of  the  tribe  to  a man  by 
treachery. 

While  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  most  considerable 
of  these  mounds  are  the  ashes  of  the  slain,  burnt  collectively  after 
some  battle  field, — monuments  perhaps  of  the  bloody  struggles  that 
took  place  between  the  early  Brahmanical  settlers  in  Southern  India 
and  the  savage  aborigines,  handed  down  in  the  records  of  the  former 
as  Rakshasas,  giants,  and  demons, — still,  in  justice  to  the  opinions  of 

1 Taylor’s  Report  on  Mackenzie  MSS.,  Madras  Journal,  for  April,  1838,  p. 
355. 
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the  Pandits,  I must  admit,  though  reluctantly,  the  possibility  of  some 
of  them  being  the  remains  of  great  sacrificial  holocausts  performed 
by  the  Rishis  of  old  in  their  solitudes,  since  the  ancient  annals  of 
the  country  abound  in  allusions,  both  to  bestial  and  human  sacrifices 
(Meria  puja)  on  a fearful  scale  of  magnitude,  made  for  the  attain- 
ment of  supernatural  power,  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasure,  in 
propitiation  to  malign  spirits,  and  to  the  deities  supposed  to  preside 
over  agriculture  and  commerce1.  In  the  Chola  purva  Patayam2, 
Kachi  Vira  Kamachi,  one  of  the  confederates  against  Salivahana, 
the  Jaina  Sovereign  of  great  part  of  India,  and  founder  of  one  of 
the  celebrated  Hindu  eras,  appears  as  a negociator  with  the  local 
Durga,  and  promises  her  1008  human  sacrifices  from  the  people  of 
his  tribe.  In  the  Kdli-ammun-ptirvotarum3 4,  a record  of  Madura, 
Nijangarayen  is  mentioned  as  having  sacrificed  1000  elephants,  and 
1000  sheep  to  Kali ; and  in  the  Bhagavata  Pur  ana*,  Prithu  is  said  to 
perform  99  horse  sacrifices  (asvamedha  yagam).  One  of  Prithu  s 
grandsons  made  a sacrifice  for  1000  years,  and  another  is  repre- 
sented as  having  made  the  whole  world  a sacrificial  plain.  Other 
instances  of  the  magnitude  of  animal  sacrifices  among  the  ancient 
Hindus  are  not  wanting ; but,  in  the  wish  to  abridge  this  paper, 
already  too  long,  I refrain  from  citing  them. 

I cannot  conclude,  however,  without  observing  that  while  the 
natives  of  India  have  been  singled  out  as  the  subject  of  severe 
reproach  for  the  waste  of  animal  life  in  such  offerings,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  similar  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  the  priests  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth ; especially  during  the  darker 
periods  of  the  fitful  history  of  mankind.  Witness  the  Druidical 
human  sacrifices  in  our  own  land,  not  many  centuries  before  the 
great  Alfred;  the  human  sacrifices  of  Egypt;  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Solomon5,  perhaps  the  largest  on  record  in  the  world,  of  22,000  oxen 
and  120,000  sheep;  the  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  familiar 
in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  northern  Europe,  and  the  nomade 
hordes  of  Tartary;  and  the  hecatombs  and  holocausts  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  According  to  Herodotus6,  Croesus  attempted  to  pro- 
pitiate the  divinity  at  Delphi  by  costly  sacrifices ; among  others,  by 
one  of  3000  of  each  kind  of  animals.  Charges  have  been  made 

1 Vide  Mackenzie  MSS.,  Madras  Journal  and  Dubois’s  works. 

* ditto  ditto  for  April  1838,  p.  279. 

3 ditto  ditto  — October  1838,  p.  240. 

4 ditto  ditto pp.  225,  226,  228. 

5 2 Chron.,  c.  vii.  v.  5.  6 Clio  50. 
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against  the  Karadi  Brahmans,  as  also  against  the  Jews  of  Damascus, 
for  human  blood  shed  in  performance  of  certain  mysterious  rites ; 
but  in  neither  instance  clearly  proven.  Human  sacrifices,  it  is 
certain,  still  obtain  among  the  Khoonds;  but  this  horrid  custom,  I 
am  happy  to  observe  in  a recent  paper,  is  in  a fair  way  of  being 
entirely  rooted  out  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  Lord  Elphinstone. 
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Art.  XV. — Notes  on  the  Sabha  Parra  of  the  Mahabharata , 

illustrative  of  some  Ancient  Usages  and  Articles  of  Traffic  of 

the  Hindus.  By  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 

(Read  March  5,  1842.) 

The  subject  of  the  Sanskrit  poem  called  the  Mahabharata  is  well 
known  to  be  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  kindred  and 
rival  families,  those  of  Pandu  and  Kuru.  The  event  is  in  all  proba- 
bility historically  true,  and  the  circumstances  related  in  the  poem, 
however  blended  with  fiction  and  coloured  by  mythology,  are  in 
many  instances  likely  to  be  substantially  authentic.  It  is,  however, 
Jn  the  episodical  portions  with  which  the  poem  abounds,  that  infor- 
mation of  a curious  and  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  correct  description, 
relating  to  the  social  and  political  state  of  India,  at  periods  con- 
siderably anterior  to  the  Christian  sera,  is  to  be  found.  The  infor- 
mation, it  is  true,  is  of  a mixed  character,  as  might  be  expected  in 
a professedly  poetical  composition,  and  in  a work  which  has  very 
possibly  been  from  time  to  time  corrupted  by  comparatively  modern 
interpolation.  Still  there  is  much  that  wears  the  semblance  of 
accuracy  and  antiquity,  as  in  the  instances  which  I propose  to  bring 
to  the  observation  of  the  Society. 

The  second  book  of  the  Mahabharata  is  entitled  the  Sabha  or  the 
Palace,  and  narrates  the  transactions  that  took  place  at  the  palace 
of  Yudhishtliira,  the  eldest  of  the  Pandu  princes,  in  consequence  of 
his  claim  to  be  acknowledged  paramount  monarch,  and  his  celebra- 
tion of  the  Riljasuya  sacrifice  j a privilege  and  proof  of  such  exalted 
rank  having  been  attained. 

As,  preparatory  to  the  pretensions  of  Yudhishthira,  his  brothers 
depart  in  various  directions  to  compel  the  princes  of  India  to  recog- 
nise his  title  and  pay  him  tribute,  the  details  of  their  incursions  are 
full  of  interesting  notices  of  the  geographical  and  political  divisions 
of  India,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  them  at  present,  as 
they  have  been  made  ample  use  of  in  the  full  and  important  inves- 
tigations of  Professor  Lassen,  published  in  the  Gottingen  Oriental 
Journal.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  conquests  of  the  Pandu 
princes  bear  the  same  character  that  has  commonly  attended  the 
military  operations  of  Indian  states,  in  which,  even  when  successful, 
the  total  subversion  of  the  subjugated  principality  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed its  subjugation  ■,  and  the  victor  usually  contented  himself  with 
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present  plunder  and  nominal  future  submission.  Both  the  Mogul  and 
the  Marhatta  have  been  satisfied  to  levy  such  tribute  as  they  could  exact 
from  the  Rajput  princes,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  their 
hereditary  dominions.  The  like  supremacy  is  the  only  one  perhaps 
ever  enjoyed  by  their  Hindu  predecessors,  and  although  at  times  the 
supremacy  of  some  one  prince  may  have  been  widely  admitted  in 
terms,  or  even  by  the  more  palpable  evidence  of  presents  or  of  tri- 
butary payments,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
monarch  ever  exercised  more  real  authority  over  all  India,  than  is 
here  attributed  by  the  author  of  the  Mahabharata  to  Yudhishthira. 

The  military  progresses  of  his  brothers  being  attended  with  com- 
plete success,  and  his  kinsmen,  notwithstanding  their  jealousy, 
acquiescing  in  his  claim,  Krishna  also,  his  great  friend  and  ally, 
concurring  warmly  in  the  proposed  ceremony,  Yudhishthira  issues 
his  commands  to  his  ministers  and  priests  to  make  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  the  ceremony,  and  to  invite  guests  from  all 
quarters.  The  preparations  are  described  in  very  extravagant  style. 
Of  course  the  principal  guests  are  Brahmans  and  Warriors  ; but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  invitations  are  extended  to  respectable 
Yaisyas,  and  to  Sudras  universally ; the  agricultural  and  servile 
classes  thus  having  their  due  consideration  even  at  a ceremonial  of 
a religious  as  well  as  of  a political  tendency.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  indications  which  the  Mahabharata  offers  of  a state  of 
public  feeling  and  possibly  of  civil  institutions  which  seems  to  have 
preceded  even  the  law's  of  Manu.  The  poem,  however,  so  far  con- 
forms to  received  opinions  that  at  the  actual  sacrifice  no  Sudras,  it 
is  said,  were  present.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  passage 
so  excluding  them,  belongs  to  a later  aera.  In  all  other  respects 
no  difference  is  specified,  and  food,  dwellings,  and  entertainments, 
are  provided  for  all  the  castes  without  any  distinction. 

The  poem  does  not  contain  any  detailed  description  of  the  solem- 
nity. Oblations  are  made  to  the  gods  as  usual,  and  the  rites  are 
conducted  and  prayers  recited  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  traditional 
teachers  of  the  Hindus,  particularly  by  Vyksa  and  his  disciples — the 
founders  very  possibly  of  a school  that  first  gave  consistency  to  the 
system  of  the  Vedas  in  the  time  of  the  Pandava  sovereignty.  The 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  unction,  or  more  properly 
sprinkling  (abhisheka),  of  Yudhishthira  with  water  from  sacred 
streams,  which  is  said  in  one  place  to  have  been  performed  by 
Dhaumya,  the  family  priest,  assisted  by  Vyasa  and  other  sages;  and 
in  another  by  Krishna.  Kindred  and  tributary  princes  discharge 
various  offices  both  before  and  at  the  consecration,  not  quite  of  so 
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servile  an  order  perhaps  as  prevailed  in  the  feudal  times  of  the  west, 
and  of  which  our  language  still  preserves  so  many  vestiges,  but  still 
of  a subordinate  description.  Thus,  Duhsasana,  one  of  the  Kuru 
princes,  superintends  the  distribution  of  food.  Asvatthaman,  a war- 
rior Brahman  of  saintly  descent,  acts  as  chamberlain  for  the  Brah- 
mans, and  Sanjaya,  the  charioteer  of  Dhritarashtra,  is  master  of 
ceremonies  to  the  regal  and  military  guests.  Bhfshma,  the  great 
uncle  of  Yudhishthira,  and  Drona,  a sage  and  his  instructor  in  arms, 
act  as  judges  and  umpires  to  correct  whatever  may  happen  amiss. 
Kripa,  another  saintly  personage,  examines  and  distributes  the 
money  and  jewels  to  be  given  as  presents.  Vidura,  the  prince’s 
uncle,  is  cashier,  and  Duryodhana,  the  eldest  of  the  rival  family  of 
Kuru,  and  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Pandava  princes,  is 
appointed  to  receive  the  articles  brought  as  tribute  or  presents  by 
the  different  tribes  and  princes.  Krishna,  demigod  though  he  be, 
volunteers  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  Brahmans. 

At  the  season  of  inauguration  the  duties  assigned  to  the  several 
chiefs  and  princes  are  of  a more  personal  and  martial  description 
Bahlika,;  king  of  Balkh,  presents  and  guides  a war  chariot  inlaid 
with  gold.  Sudakshina,  king  of  the  Kambojas,  harnesses  to  it  white 
Kamboja  horses.  Sunitha  attends  to  the  step  or  fender  of  the  car. 
The  king  of  Chedi  holds  the  banner.  The  king  of  the  South  bears 
the  armour.  The  sovereign  of  Magadha  the  turban  and  wreath. 
Vasudana  brings  the  royal  elephant.  The  king  of  Matsya  the  bag- 
gage-waggon. Ekalavya  holds  the  slippers.  The  ruler  of  Avanti 
bears  the  water  for  the  inauguration.  Chekit&na  carries  the  quiver. 
The  prince  of  Kasf  the  bow.  Salya,  king  of  Madra,  holds  the 
sword.  Satyaki,  a prince  of  the  Yadu  tribe,  raises  the  umbrella- 
The  two  eldest  brothers  of  Yudhishthira  attend  upon  him  with  fans 
or  punkas,  and  his  two  youngest  brothers  wave  the  chowries  over 
him.  Krishna,  as  above  noticed,  pours  the  holy  water  upon  him 
from  a sacred  conch-shell.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a description 
of  duties  and  of  paraphernalia,  still  to  be  witnessed  at  the  courts  of 
some  of  the  native  potentates  of  India. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  articles  brought  as 
tribute,  that  some  of  the  most  curious  passages  of  this  section  of 
the  Mahabharata  occur.  That  the  things  presented  are  in  all  cases 
accurately  appropriated  to  the  people  by  whom  they  are  offered,  or 
to  the  countries  whence  they  are  derived,  cannot  be  positively 
affirmed.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  author  of  the  passage  was  him- 
self imperfectly  informed  in  some  cases,  and  that  he  was  not  very 
careful  in  any,  to  be  unexceptionably  correct.  In  some  instances^ 
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however,  it  is  possible  to  verify  his  statements,  and  that  we  cannot 
extend  the  verification  to  others  is  also,  in  part  at  least,  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  own  want  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  countries 
adjacent  to  India,  and  of  their  natural  or  artificial  productions. 

The  people  of  Kamboja,  it  is  said,  brought  cloths  and  skins; 
the  former  were  made  of  wool,  and  embroidered  with  gold,  being  in 
fact  shawls  and  brocades ; the  latter  were  the  skins  of  animals  that 
live  in  holes,  and  of  wild  cats,  intending  probably  furs  of  varieties 
of  the  marten  and  weasel  families.  The  Kambojas  also  presented 
horses,  said  to  be  partridge-spotted  and  parrot-nosed,  and  camels 
and  mules. 

The  Kambojas  are  a people  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  Sanskrit  writings.  Their  precise  situation,  however,  is  not 
defined  ; they  are  placed  amongst  the  Mlechchas,  or  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  north-west,  and  commonly  classed  with  Sakas,  Daradas, 
Hunas,  and  the  like':  as  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  it  is  said  of  Sagara, 
that  he  threatened  to  destroy  the  Sakas,  the  Yavanas,  the  Kambo- 
jas, Paradas,  and  Pahnavas2.  Colonel  Wilford  placed  the  Kambo- 
jas in  Arachosia,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  situated  more  to  the 
north,  as  after  subduing  them,  king  Lalitaditya  is  said  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Kashmir  to  have  proceeded  against  Bokhara.  From  this,  as 
well  as  the  articles  they  are  described  as  offering,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  occupied  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  and  the  plains  to 
the  northward,  which  are  still  famous  for  their  breeds  of  horses. 
Whether  these  are  characterized  by  any  peculiarity  of  colour,  and  by 
convex  or  aquiline  profiles,  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring. 
The  tribe  may  perhaps  have  subsequently  extended  to  the  east,  as 
we  find  traces  of  the  name  in  the  Hindu  Kush,  a part  of  the  Kafirs 
bearing  the  appellation  of  Kaumojees,  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
to  represent  the  ancient  denomination  of  Kambojas. 

In  this  and  in  succeeding  instances,  furs  and  skins  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  amongst  the  presents ; articles  we  should  have 
thought  little  in  request  amongst  the  Hindus,  w'hether  we  consider 
the  climate  or  their  prejudices.  That  they  did  wear  dresses  of 
skins,  however,  we  know  from  unquestionable  authority;  as  Manu 
prescribes  the  skins  of  various  kinds  of  deer,  for  the  upper  garment 
of  the  religious  student  of  each  of  the  three  first  castes.  Perhaps 
this  kind  of  costume  supplies  grounds  for  an  inference  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus. 

“ The  people  of  Maru  Kachha  brought  horses  born  in  the  Gand- 
hara  country.” 

1 Vislmu  Purana,  194. 


* Ibid.  374,  n. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  of  verification  here.  Kachha  is  any  fron- 
tier country  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  Maru  is  any  arid  tract  of 
country.  We  have  here,  therefore,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Kutch  and 
Sindh,  amongst  whom  it  is  well  known  a powerful  breed  of  horses 
is  reared,  originating,  it  would  appear  from  this  passage,  in  the  dis- 
tricts somewhat  more  to  the  north,  or  towards  Kelat  and  Candahar- 

Next  to  these  came  tribes  described  as  subsisting  upon  rice  grow- 
ng  independently  of  irrigation,  and  dwelling  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
along  the  Indus.  They  are  called  Vairamas,  Abhiras,  Paradas,  and 
Kitavas  ; amongst  whom  we  recognise  the  Abhiras  as  the  Abhirs  or 
Ahirs  still  of  Guzerat,  and  the  people  of  the  Abiria  of  Ptolemy,  in 
a similar  locality.  Their  tribute  consisted  of  goats,  sheep,  oxen, 
asses,  camels,  honey  the  produce  of  fruits,  and  blankets  of  various 
manufacture.  The  cattle  of  Guzerat,  it  is  well  known,  are  still 
remarkable  for  size  and  beauty.  What  particular  product  is  meant 
by  the  fruit-generated  honey,  as  distinguished  from  that  produced 
by  bees,  I am  not  able  to  specify  some  saccharine  extract  or  exuda- 
tion is  probably  intended. 

“ The  sovereign  of  Pragjyotish,  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  bar- 
barians, Bhagadatta,  along  with  the  Yavanas,  brought  Ajaneya 
horses,  vessels  of  iron,  and  swords  with  hilts  of  ivory.” 

Pragjyotish  as  synonymous  with  Khmarupa  is  usually  identified 
with  Asam,  but  as  connected  with  the  Yavanas  it  must  be  looked 
for  to  the  west,  not  to  the  east.  Professor  Lassen  has  dis- 
cussed its  position  at  some  length,  but  without  coming  to  anything 
more  than  the  general  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  to  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya,  and  agreeably  to  some  notices,  bordering 
upon  Tibet.  The  articles  presented  by  the  king  do  not  enable  us  to 
identify  its  locality.  The  horses  it  has  in  common  with  other  trans- 
Indian  districts.  Iron  vessels  are  made  (Moorcroft  says  cast)  at 
Fyzadad  in  Badakshan.  Whether  ivory  sword-hilts  are  fabricated 
in  the  same  direction,  remains  to  be  determined. 

We  next  have  tribute  brought  by  monstrous  and  deformed  races, 
such  as  men  with  one  foot,  with  a third  eye,  and  the  like  ; the  proto- 
types of  similar  races  described  by  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  as  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  India,  and  originating  probably 
in  the  uncouth  and  squalid  appearance  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  mountains.  They  bring  asses  with  black  necks  and  large 
bodies  from  the  banks  of  the  Yankshu  river  j a name,  it  may  be 
observed,  not  unfrequently  read  Chakshu,  or  Chakshus,  and  con- 
sidered with  some  probability  to  be  the  Oxus,  as  it  is  a river  running 
to  the  west,  and  rising  on  the  north  of  the  Himalaya.  They  bring 
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also  silver  and  gold,  and  wild  horses  of  various  colours.  Asses  and 
horses,  wild  and  in  great  numbers,  are  still  known  to  rove  at  large 
over  the  central  table-land  of  Asia,  migrating  from  north  to  south, 
according  to  the  season. 

Other  mountain  tribes,  together  with  f Sakas,  Tukharas,  and 
Kankas,  brought  cloths  of  various  kinds,  not  made  of  cotton,  but  of 
the  wool  of  sheep  and  goats,  or  of  thread  spun  by  worms,  or  of 
patta  (vegetable  fibres  or  hemp),  or  made  by  machinery  (woven  ?); 
also  soft  sheep  skins,  long  and  sharp  swords,  javelins,  spears, 
hatchets  made  in  the  west,  battle-axes,  also  drugs  and  gums  of 
various  kinds,  and  precious  stones. 

The  Sakas  we  know  are  the  Sacae  or  Scythians,  who,  according 
to  both  Greek  and  Indian  geographers,  occupied  from  the  earliest 
times  the  countries  east  of  Turkestan,  and  between  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus,  as  Ferghana,  Durwaz,  Hissar,  down  to  Kunduz  and  Badak- 
shan.  The  Tukharas  no  doubt  gave  their  name  to  the  Tokharestan 
of  the  Mohammedans.  The  other  races  alluded  to  are  of  course  in 
the  same  vicinity.  That  some  of  the  nations  in  this  situation  had 
early  acquired  considerable  skill  in  manufactures  is  confirmed  by 
the  Chinese  writers.  The  people  of  Kipin,  the  Tiao-chi,  and  the  Asi 
tribes,  conterminous  with  Sogdiana  and  Bactriana,  are  described  as 
“ an  industrious  race,  who  are  skilful  in  architecture  and  sculpture, 
in  weaving  and  embroidery,  in  the  fabrication  of  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  tin.  The  country  produces  cattle  with  humps, 
buffaloes,  elephants,  dogs,  monkeys,  and  peacocks ; precious  stones, 
coral,  amber,  rock  crystal,  and  glass.  The  land  is  fertile  in  grain, 
rice,  legumes,  and  produces  cinnabar,  balm  of  Mecca,  tsing  tai, 
tsing  mou,  and  other  fragrant  substances;  also  rock-honey,  black 
salt,  assafoetida,  and  myrrh1;”  particulars  that  harmonize  completely 
with  the  specification  of  the  tribute  offered  by  these  trans-Himalayan 
nations  to  Yudhishthira.  The  Chinese  descriptions  refer  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  aera ; a date  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  approaches  that  of  the  composition 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Mahabharata. 

The  princes  of  the  eastern  tribes  brought  large  elephants  and 
horses,  and  much  gold  and  curiously-wrought  seats  and  litters,  and 
beds  made  of  ivory  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels ; also  suits  of 
armour,  weapons  of  various  kinds,  war-chariots  hung  with  tiger- 
skins  and  decorated  with  gold,  different  sorts  of  arrows,  and  housings 
for  elephants. 

Who  are  meant  by  the  princes  of  the  East  is  undeterminable,  and 
1 Nouv.  Melanges,  i.  211. 
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whether  restricted  to  India  Proper,  or  carried  beyond  its  boundaries, 
is  doubtful.  In  the  latter  case  China  might  supply  the  fabrics  spe- 
cified, but  they  might  also  be  furnished  by  the  people  to  the  south- 
west of  Indraprastha,  ancient  Delhi,  the  capital  of  Yudhishthira,  by 
the  skill  of  the  people  of  Benares,  Behar,  and  Upper  Bengal. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  this  description  next 
ensues,  and  explains,  most  satisfactorily,  the  origin  of  the  extrava- 
gant fables  related  by  Greek  writers,  respecting  the  gold-making  ants 
of  the  auriferous  deserts  of  Northern  India.  It  is  said  that  “the 
people  who  dwell  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  Kichaka-venus,  a 
kind  of  willows,  and  along  the  Sailoda  river,  between  the  Meru  and 
Mandara  mountains,  who  are  called  Khasas,  Pradaras,  Paradas, 
Ekasanas,  Arkas,  Kulindas,  Tanganas,  and  Paratanganas,  brought 
to  Yudhishthira  lumps  of  gold  a drdna  in  weight,  of  the  sort  called 
paippilika,  that  is  to  say,  ant-gold  ; which  is  so  denominated  because 
it  is  exfodiated  by  pippflikas,  that  is,  by  the  common  large  ant.” 
We  have  here  the  expression  of  a belief  which  we  know  to  be  prior 
by  more  than  five  centuries  to  the  Christian  aera,  and  which,  how- 
ever erroneous,  was  neither  very  extravagant  nor  irrational.  This 
simple  and  archaic  notion,  however,  was  perverted  by  the  credulity 
of  writers  and  misrepresentations  of  travellers,  until  in  the  form  in 
which  it  reached  Asia  Minor,  it  had  grown  into  a monstrous  and 
incredible  absurdity.  The  scene  in  which  this  ant-gold  is  found  is 
the  same  generally  as  that  inferred  from  the  Greek  writers,  the 
country  between  the  Himalaya  and  Kuen-lun  ranges,  towards  Tibet; 
which  ranges  the  semi-fabulous  mountains  of  Meru  and  Mandara 
represent.  The  names  of  the  tribes  commonly  occur  as  those  of 
barbarian  mountaineers ; and  that  their  country  is  intended,  as  here 
intimated,  is  confirmed  by  the  other  articles  which  accompany  the 
ant-gold  ; drugs,  dried  flowers,  honey  from  the  fruits  of  the  Himalaya 
(a  sort  of  sugar, perhaps,  like  that  made  in  Turkestan  from  grapes), 
honey  and  wax  made  by  bees,  and  yahs,  the  chowrie-tailed  cow, 
with  tails  either  white  or  black,  a variety  that  has  a real  existence 
in  the  countries  where  the  yak  is  native,  and  which  are  those 
between  the  Himalaya  and  Tibet. 

Again,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  the  people  from 
the  banks  of  the  Lauhitya  river  bring  sandal  wood,  agallochum,  the 
fragrant  wood  called  kaliyaka,  skins,  female  slaves,  curious  foreign 
birds  and  beasts,  and  gold  collected  in  the  mountains. 

These  are  the  principal  details.  There  are  other  tributes  of  a more 
general  nature,  but  in  some  instances  faithfully  characteristic  of  the 
countries  whence  they  are  said  to  come  : thus  the  people  of  Banga, 
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Pundraka,  and  Kalinga,  that  is,  of  Lower  Bengal,  Midnapur,  and 
Ganjam,  presented  elephants  with  large  tusks  and  rich  caparisons ; 
the  people  of  Chola  and  Pandya,  or  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore,  offer 
sandal  ointment  in  vases  of  gold,  aloe-wood,  sandal-wood,  fine  linen, 
and  precious  stones  ; and  the  natives  of  Sinhala  or  Ceylon,  brought 
the  gem  vaidurya,  which  is  the  product  of  the  sea  (perhaps  coral), 
elephant  housings,  and  heaps  of  pearls. 

Such  are  the  principal  details  found  in  the  Sablifi  section  of  the 
Mahabharata,  regarding  the  articles,  the  products  of  nature  and  art, 
which  are  offered  as  presents  to  Yudhishthira,  by  the  nations  border- 
ing upon  the  country  of  the  Hindus,  especially  by  those  inhabiting 
the  mountains  on  the  north  and  north-east  of  India,  and  the  regions 
immediately  beyond  them  ; and  however  concise  and  imperfect  they 
may  be,  and  although  they  are  the  notices  of  a poetical,  not  of  a 
statistical  writer,  yet  they  furnish  some  interesting  information 
regarding  the  state  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  Central  Asia,  at  a 
remote  sera.  A comparison  between  the  Hindu  and  the  classical 
accounts  shows  clearly  that  they  both  refer  to  a similar  period,  and  as 
the  latter,  beginning  with  Herodotus,  are  as  remote  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  our  sera,  the  former  must  be  still  more  ancient.  They 
assumed  their  present  shape  very  probably  somewhat  later ; but  the 
substance  is  old,  whatever  may  be  the  period  of  the  form,  and  we  may 
venture  to  conclude  from  the  premises  thus  furnished,  that  prior  to 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  an  active  commerce  was  carried  on 
between  India  and  its  neighbours,  in  which  the  former  was  supplied 
with  the  precious  metals,  with  gems,  with  aromatics  and  drugs,  with 
manufactured  skins,  furs,  brocades,  woollen  and  silk  cloths,  with 
arms  and  armour,  and  various  fabrics  of  iron,  wood,  and  ivory ; in 
return,  no  doubt,  for  its  staples  of  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  salt,  and  for 
those  cotton  manufactures  which,  after  a triumphant  career  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years,  have  been  in  our  days  utterly  annihi- 
lated by  the  power  of  steam. 
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Art.  XVI. — Experiments  on  the  Dha/c  Gond , a natural  Exuda- 
tion of  the  Butea  Frondosa.  Bp  Mr.  E.  Solly,  Jun. 

This  substance,  which  although  it  differs  in  some  particulars  from 
the  Kino  which  is  found  in  the  shops,  yet  as  it  agrees  in  its  most 
important  properties  with  what  has  so  long  been  described  under 
that  name,  it  is  most  convenient  to  call  it  Butea  Kino. 

It  is  of  a brilliant  ruby  red  colour,  transparent,  and  very  brittle. 
It  consists  principally  of  small  round  tears,  and  other  fragments, 
which  from  their  form  appear  to  have  been  detached  from  the  lesser 
branches  of  the  tree.  When  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  opaque  and  dark  coloured;  this  however  may  be  prevented, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  by  preserving  it  in  well-closed  bottles. 
I have  examined  two  specimens  of  this  substance,  one  brought  over 
by  Mr.  Beckett,  and  the  other  received  from  Bombay.  There  was 
considerable  difference  between  the  two,  but  from  their  properties  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  been  originally  similar.  The  following 
description  is  equally  applicable  to  both  specimens,  except  where  it 
is  otherwise  stated. 

When  exposed  to  heat,  the  Butea  kino  swells  up,  emits  fumes 
which  are  partially  inflammable,  and  then  ignites;  if  after  that  it  is 
removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  it  continues  to  glow  like  tinder, 
until  nearly  wholly  consumed,  a very  small  portion  of  a white  ash 
only  remaining.  Ten  grains  of  the  kino,  carefully  selected  as  to 
purity,  were  ignited  in  a covered  platinum  vessel,  and  retained  at  a 
red  heat  until  all  the  carbonaceous  matters  were  burnt ; there  then 
remained  0-45  grains  of  white  ash,  a very  small  portion  of  which 
was  soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence,  the  remainder  consisted 
principally  of  silica  and  alumina.  The  specimens  of  Butea  kino 
were  far  from  being  in  a state  of  purity,  being  mingled  with  small 
fragments  of  wood,  bark,  and  also  with  earthy  impurities : these  were 
evidently  derived  from  the  mode  of  collection,  which  most  probably 
consisted  in  gathering  from  the  ground  under  the  trees  the  fragments 
of  the  natural  exudations  which  had  fallen  from  them.  The  impu- 
rities in  the  specimen  brought  over  by  Mr.  Beckett  varied  from  12  to 
25  per  cent.,  of  which  from  4 to  6 were  earthy;  that  from  Bombay 
contained  in  general  far  more  impurities. 

It  swells  and  slowly  dissolves  in  the  mouth,  having  a pure,  strong 
astringent  taste,  like  the  finer  kinds  of  catechu.  It  has  no  smell. 
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In  cold  water  it  swells,  and  slowly  imparts  to  it  its  fine  red  colour; 
after  some  time  only  the  outer  portions  of  the  kino  remain,  which 
by  exposure  to  the  air  had  become  dark  coloured  and  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  interior  and  unaltered 
kino  is  dissolved.  These  insoluble  portions  consist  principally  of 
difficultly  soluble  extractive.  A sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water 
dissolves  the  whole,  and  on  slowly  evaporating  the  solution,  the 
difficultly  soluble  extractive  separates  in  tough  red  films'.  The 
quantity  of  this  extractive  of  course  varies  considerably  in  the  two 
specimens,  and  influences  their  solubility.  The  Bombay  variety  is 
far  less  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  clear  solutions  are  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  when  niade  with  hot  water  ; they  are  very  apt  to 
become  turbid,  and,  if  strong,  gelatinise  on  cooling  ; and  if  the  water 
contained  any  saline  or  earthy  substances,  this  was  almost  certain  to 
take  place.  From  these  circumstances  it  is  rendered  very  probable 
that  the  sample  from  Bombay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  other ; it  was  most  likely  collected  at  another 
period  of  the  year,  after  having  remained  exposed  to  the  air,  damp, 
and  light,  for  some  time.  From  the  description  of  the  properties  of 
the  exudation  when  fresh,  and  only  just  become  hard,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  1/ — , it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  only  collected 
at  that  period,  as  it  is  then  far  more  applicable  to  useful  purposes, 
whether  in  medicine  or  the  arts,  than  after  exposure  to  the  air,  &c. 
Both  alcohol  and  pyroligneous  spirit  dissolve  a considerable  portion 
of  the  Butea  kino,  but  far  less  than  water.  Ether  dissolves  but 
little,  and  remains  colourless ; when  a portion  of  ether  is  agitated 
with  a strong  aqueous  solution  it  soon  becomes  thick,  and,  on 
evaporation,  yields  a considerable  portion  of  tannin. 

A small  quantity  of  persulphate  of  iron  changes  the  colour  of 
the  aqueous  solution  to  a dirty  green  ; a rather  larger  quantity 
occasions  a copious  green  precipitate. 

A series  of  experiments  were  made  on  the  effects  of  various 
reagents  on  solutions  of  this  kino,  with  a view'  to  ascertain  which 
were  the  best  precipitates  of  the  red  colour,  either  for  dyeing,  or  as 
a pigment. 

Solutions  of  most  acids,  and  acid  salts,  changed  the  colours  to  a 
light  orange,  and  for  the  most  part  occasioned  copious  precipitates  ; 
they  were  nearly  all  of  a dirty  yellow  or  orange  colour. 

When  a few  drops  of  a strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa  w'ere 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  kino,  the  colour  was  immedi- 
ately altered,  and  very  much  improved,  becoming  of  the  most 
1 This  also  takes  place  with  the  kino  of  the  shops. 
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splendid  crimson  ; when  however  a little  more  of  the  solution  of 
potassa  was  added,  the  colour  rapidly  became  gray,  and  a copi  ms 
precipitate  fell.  It  very  quickly  became  dark  reddish  gray,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  colour  was  destroyed.  Caustic  soda  and 
ammonia  likewise  improved  the  colour  in  the  same  way.  When 
acids  were  added  to  solutions  thus  precipitated,  so  as  just  to  neutralise 
the  alkali,  some  of  the  precipitate  redissolved,  and  the  rest  became 
orange.  Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  both  very  much  deepened  the 
colour  of  the  solution;  it  was  however  not  to  be  compared  in  beauty  of 
colour  with  the  solution  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  caustic  potassa,  and  had  a slight  brown  tinge.  In  general  most 
saline  solutions  occasioned  precipitates  which  were  either  pink,  gray, 
or  colours  between  the  two.  Acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  several 
other  metallic  solutions,  precipitated  the  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  a solution  of  alum 
either  to  a neutral  solution,  or  to  one  containing  a small  quantity  of 
alkali,  was  of  a dirty  pink  colour.  When  gelatinous  or  recently 
precipitated  alumina  was  agitated  with  any  of  the  highly  coloured 
solutions,  it  soon  abstracted  all  the  colouring  matter,  but  the  lake 
so  formed  was,  like  those  formed  by  precipitation,  of  a dingy  colour. 
The  precipitates  formed  by  metallic  solutions  were  of  very  variable 
hues,  but  in  no  case  were  the  colours  so  obtained  decided  or  brilliant. 
Attempts  were  likewise  made  to  fix  the  colour  in  the  fibre  of  cotton, 
silk,  wool,  &c.,'in  various  ways,  and  with  different  mordants;  the 
colours  were  all  imperfect,  dingy,  and  variable  in  colour,  but  they 
were  very  permanent.  This  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  by  Dr, 
Roxburgh,  but  as  his  experiments  were  made  on  the  fresh  substance, 
they  were  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  cause  why 
these  colours  cannot  be  well  employed  is,  that  the  red  colouring 
matter  is  so  intimately  combined  with  the  tannin  and  gum,  that 
whenever  the  one  is  precipitated,  it  carries  down  the  other  also,  and 
hence,  when  we  endeavour  to  precipitate  the  tannin  alone,  the  red 
colour  or  extractive  is  always  precipitated  with  it  : this,  as  will 
presently  appear,  is  in  some  cases  a great  inconvenience. 

A solution  of  gelatine  produced,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
Butea  kino,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  tanno-gelatine,  which  always 
contained  a portion  of  colouring  matter  : this  varied  very  consider- 
ably between  the  two  portions  of  kino,  that  from  Bombay  containing 
by  far  the  most  : when  a solution  of  the  kino  from  Mr.  Beckett, 
either  in  cold  water,  or  still  better  in  alcohol,  was  precipitated,  the 
tanno-gelatine  contained  very  little  colour.  The  solution,  after  the 
separation  of  the  precipitate,  contained  gum,  extractive,  gallic  acid, 
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and  minute  portions  of  other  matters:  the  quantity  of  gallic  acid  was 
very  various,  but  in  no  case  did  it  appear  to  exist  in  any  consider- 
able proportion. 

It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  per  centage  of  tannin,  as  it 
varied  very  much  in  different  specimens  submitted  to  examination.  I 
have  therefore  repeated  the  experiments  on  several  portions,  and 
shall  now  give  the  mean  of  some  of  the  best  results  obtained. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  rough  kino  from  Mr.  Beckett  were 
dried  for  6 hours  at  a temperature  of  about  130°  Fahrenheit:  they 
lost  13  23  parts  of  water.  Much  of  this  water  was  derived  from  the 
wood,  bark,  and  impurities,  for  the  pure  substance  when  separated 
was  far  less  hygrometric.  The  kino  thus  dried  was  digested  in 
water  kept  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  until  a strong  solution  was 
made  ; this  was  then  poured  off,  and  the  process  repeated  with  fresh 
portions  of  water,  until  all  the  matters  soluble  in  that  fluid  had  been 
thus  removed.  The  residual  matters,  consisting  only  of  impurities, 
weighed  17  parts.  The  solutions  were  then  rapidly  evaporated  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  concentration,  during  which  3‘5  parts  of 
difficultly  soluble  extractive  fell  down.  It  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  evaporation  as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  if  the  hot 
solution  was  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  became  much  darker  coloured 
and  was  somewhat  altered  in  properties.  The  solution  was  then 
precipitated  by  a strong  solution  of  gelatine,  of  which  28'3  parts 
were  employed.  The  precipitate,  when  collected,  wTashed,  and  care- 
fully dried,  weighed  79  parts  5 by  subtracting  from  this  the  weight 
of  the  gelatine  employed,  the  proportion  of  matter  precipitable  by 
animal  jelly  is  ascertained  to  be  50 -7.  This  was  of  course  princi- 
pally tannin,  but  it  contained  a portion  of  coloured  extractive  which 
gave  to  it  a dark  colour,  varying  in  depth  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  solution  was  made,  &c.  The  remainder  of  the 
solution,  after  the  separation  of  the  tannin,  was  evaporated ; it  con- 
tained gum,  a small  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  extractive,  and  minute 
traces  of  saline  and  earthy  matters,  weighing  in  all  15  parts.  The 
Bombay  kino  contained  less  tannin  and  rather  more  gallic  acid  and 
extractive,  and  by  long  continued  boiling  with  free  access  of  air,  the 
composition  of  either  kind  might  be  easily  modified.  If  this  sub- 
stance were  to  be  employed  in  the  arts,  it  would  be  very  probably 
most  convenient  to  obtain  it  as  an  extract,  unless  by  so  doing  it 
became  much  darker  in  colour.  By  dissolving  the  tannin  by  cold 
water,  I have  obtained  extracts  in  which  the  per  centage  of  tannin 
was  as  high  as  75',  and  sometimes  even  higher;  but  these  extracts 
were  made  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  being  prepared 
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with  rapidity  and  the  least  possible  exposure  to  the  air.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  manufacture  the  extract  in  the  large  way  in 
this  manner,  if  the  causes  above  mentioned  do  not  prevent  it,  but  it 
might  very  probably  be  advantageous  to  prepare  the  kino  of  the 
Butea  as  an  extract,  as  the  cost  of  freight  would  be  therefore  less. 

From  the  large  per  centage  of  tannin  which  this  substance  con- 
tains, as  indicated  by  the  above  experiments,  and  from  its  probable 
cheapness,  it  promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  arts,  and 
especially  in  that  of  tanning  leather.  As  a substitute  for  the  astrin- 
gent substance  now  in  use,  its  adoption  in  many  cases  from  conve- 
nience or  economy  are  self-evident,  and  require  no  comments;  but 
in  the  art  of  tanning  leather  so  many  points  require  to  be  considered, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words  on  that  subject.  On  putting 
a piece  of  pelt  or  prepared  skin  into  a strong  solution,  it  soon  ab- 
sorbed a considerable  quantity  of  tannin,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
became  of  a rather  dark  colour ; this  is  an  unfortunate  quality, 
because,  as  the  consumers  of  leather  judge  of  its  quality  in  part  from 
its  colour,  the  tanners  do  not  like  employing  anything  which  deepens 
the  colour  too  much.  The  colour  taken  up  by  the  leather  of  course 
varied  with  the  solution  employed,  a cold  solution  of  the  kino  from 
Mr.  Beckett  giving  a much  lighter  coloured  leather  than  a hot-made 
solution  ; that  from  Bombay  gave  a darker  colour,  and  the  solution 
wTas  very  subject  to  gelatinise  and  become  turbid;  this  of  course 
would  be  a great  inconvenience.  The  leather  tanned  with  this  kino 
was  very  hard  and  rather  brittle,  but  it  was  tanned  with  consider- 
able rapidity.  These  results  were  obtained  on  small  pieces  of  thin 
skin,  and  I do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  answer  at  all  for  tanning 
such  skins  : its  richness  in  tannin,  however,  promises  w ell  for  tanning 
thick  hides  ; and  the  results  of  experiments  on  its  application  to  this 
process  now  in  progress  will  be  communicated  on  a future  occasion. 
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Art.  XVII. — Mineral  Resources  of  Southern  India. — No.  1. 
Copper  Districts  of  Ceded  Districts,  South  Mahratta  Country, 
and  Nellore.  By  Lieut.  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

( Read  February  19,  1842.) 

There  are  some  excavations,  said  to  have  been  made  under  the 
direction  of  Hyder,  on  the  lower  ridge  of  the  copper  mountain  range 
in  the  Ceded  Districts,  five  or  six  miles  westerly  from  the  canton- 
ment of  Bellary,  in  about  lat.  15°  5'  N.,  and  long.  76°  59'  E. ; they 
were  given  up,  according  to  native  information,  in  consequence  of 
the  little  profit  yielded.  The  ore, — the  green  carbonate  of  copper, — 
I found  in  thin  layers,  filling  up  seams,  and  interlaminated  with  a 
slate-clay  and  slate,  resembling  the  killas  of  Cornwall,  which  is 
associated  with  hornblende  and  chloritic  schists,  alternating  with 
gneiss  in  conformable  strata.  The  former  contain  thin  veins  of 
crystalline  marble,  and,  with  the  gneiss,  have  been  penetrated  by 
large  basaltic  dykes.  Bosses  of  granite  are  seen  in  the  plain  at  the 
base.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  range  are  capped  with  a ferruginous 
cellular  rock  resembling  laterite,  and  resting  horizontally  on  the 
highly-  inclined  strata  of  the  crystalline  schists  ; it  exhibits  efflo- 
rescences of  impure  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  alumina ; the 
latter  resulting,  probably,  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  this  rock.  Depositions  of  kunker 
are  seen  at  considerable  elevations,  on  the  sides  of  the  range,  and 
often  covering,  in  beds  of  variable  thickness,  the  rocks  in  the  plain. 
The  excavations  made  in  search  of  the  ore  are  not  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  must  have  been  speedily  given  up.  I was  unable  to 
detect  any  distinct  lode.  I have  observed  indications  of  a similar 
ore  in  the  plumbiferous  district  of  Jungumrazpilly,  in  the  Cud- 
dapah  Collectorate,  Ceded  Districts. 

South  Mahratta  Country. — The  third  locality  in  which  copper  ore 
occurs  is  an  alluvial  one,  viz.,  the  sands  of  the  Doni,  a rivulet  flowing 
from  the  Kupputgode  hills  in  the  collectorate  of  Darwar,  whose 
geological  structure  resembles  that  of  the  copper  mountain  range. 
Besides  copper  ore  (the  carbonate),  the  sands  contained  a conside- 
rable portion  of  gold-dust,  magnetic  iron  sand,  traces  of  silver, 
platinum,  and  menaccanite.  Beds  of  chert,  used  by  the  Moham- 
medans for  gun-flints,  occur  in  this  range  ; and  in  1839,  I disco- 
vered a large  vein  of  black  manganese  (associated  with  magnetic 
iron  ore),  which  had  been  mistaken  for  coal.  The  whole  of  this 
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wild  hilly  district  deserves  a more  minute  examination  by  a com- 
petent geologist,  attended  by  an  intelligent  practical  European 
miner,  since  I have  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  situs  of  the  metals 
and  ores  found  in  the  brook. 

Nellore. — But  the  most  promising  copper  country  in  South  India 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Nellore,  lying  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  East  Ghauts,  and  stretching  northerly  from  the  Pennaur  to  the 
Kistnah,  between  the  14th  and  16th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  79th 
and  80th  E.  long.  The  principal  mines  are  situate  about  thirty-six 
miles  W.  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  thirty-six  N.N.W. 
from  Nellore. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  give  a description  of  these  mines  as  I 
found  them  in  January,  1840. 

Passing  easterly  from  Cuddapah  towards  the  sea,  the  spur  of 
the  Eastern  Ghauts,  on  which  the  Jungamanipenta  lead  mines 
occur,  is  crossed  to  the  valley  of  Budwail ; thence,  over  the  main 
range,  by  the  Dorenal  pass,  the  traveller  descends  into  the  plain  of 
Nellore,  and  passes  in  a N.E.  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts, 
whose  mural  summits  here  attain,  as  I ascertained  by  trigonome- 
trical observations,  an  average  height  of  702  feet  above  the  elevated 
land  at  their  base. 

Physical  Aspect  of  the  Copper  District. — The  country  presents  an 
undulating  plain,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  easterly  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  studded  with  a few  detached  round-backed 
hills  of  gneiss,  mica,  and  hornblende  schists,  rarely  attaining  a 
height  of  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  Its  sur- 
face is  furrowed  by  the  channels  of  rills  and  streamlets  which,  during 
the  monsoons,  descend  the  mountain  sides,  and,  collecting  in  the 
bed  of  the  Pennaur  to  the  southward,  flow  on  easterly  to  the  sea. 
The  course  of  these  streamlets  indicates  the  general  inclination  of  the 
plain,  whose  approximate  heights,  near  the  base  of  the  Ghauts,  at 
Kunchgarlaconda,  I found,  by  means  of  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
to  be  835  feet  above  the  sea's  level. 

It  is  covered  with  a dark  red  alluvial  clayey  soil,  mixed  with 
sand,  partly  washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  partly  the  detritus 
of  .the  subjacent  rocks.  A few  patches  of  a dark-brown  vegetable 
mould,  of  a rich  nature,  are  sparingly  interspersed.  The  surface  is 
in  many  places  strewed  with  both  angular  and  rolled  fragments  of 
quartz,  flinty  slate,  nodules  of  kunker,  hornstone,  &c.  The  subsoil 
varies  from  a few  inches  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth  ; and,  from 
its  impervious  and  often  saliferous  nature,  is  sterile  and  neglected. 
Large  tracts  between  Yerrapilly  and  Currumaldinny  are  almost 
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without,  a blade  of  grass.  Nothing  but  the  hardiest  mimosas  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  life  in  those  spots,  where  efflorescences  of  native 
subcarbonate  of  soda  are  seen,  like  thin  sheets  of  snow,  spread  over 
the  surface.  Beds  of  kunker  (nodular  and  compact  carbonate  of 
lime,  containing  a small  proportion  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  sili- 
cious  and  aluminous  matter)  often  form  the  subsoil,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  basaltic  dykes.  They  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
by  springs,  rising  up  through  fissures  in  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
connected,  probably,  with  the  phenomena  attending  the  intrusion  of 
the  dykes  : to  the  agency  of  which  may  be  attributed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  great  tendency  to  crystalline  and  metallic  development 
observable  in  this  district. 

The  temperature  of  the  springs  in  this  plain,  in  January,  ave- 
raged 80"  1°  Fahrenheit — a temperature  slightly  exceeding,  perhaps, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  vegetation  is  of  a stunted  character,  owing  to  the  sterility  of 
the  soil : irregular  patches  of  low  jungle,  consisting  chiefly  of 
mimosae,  euphorbia,  cassia  auriculata,  carissa  spinarum,  asclepias 
gigantea,  Ixora  parviflora,  and  the  myrtle-like  bushes  of  the  bunder, 
are  interspersed  over  Tracts  bristling  with  prickly  spear  grass.  As 
the  sea  is  neared,  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  vegetation  is  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  the  graceful  fan-palm,  the  tall  cocoa-nut,  and 
the  odoriferous  date-palm. 

The  vegetation  of  the  valleys  and  lower  parts  of  the  Ghauts  is  of 
a more  arboreous  character  than  that  of  the  plain,  producing  timber 
trees  of  considerable  size,  and  wood  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
smelting.  Among  the  trees  I observed  the  Dalbergia  latifolia, 
Pterocarpus  santalinus,  Erythrina  Indica,  Mimosa  Xylocarpus, 
Melia  Azadirachta,  Ficus  Indica,  Mangifera  and  Tamarindus  Indica  : 
Teak,  Tectona  grandis,  is  also  said  to  occur : the  F.  Annona  tripetala 
is  found  in  the  wild  state  : the  Zizyphus  jujuba  is  common. 

Geognosy. — The  rocks  in  the  plain  comprise  gneiss,  mica,  and 
hornblende  schists,  highly  garnetiferous,  alternating  in  conformable 
strata,  and,  in  general,  dipping  westerly,  at  au  angle  of  from  20° 
to  70°  ; much  disturbance  in  the  stratification  was  remarked,  espe- 
cially near  the  mining  districts.  The  gneiss  embeds  drusy  crystals 
of  actinolite,  adularia,  kyanite,  schorl,  cleavelandite,  and  asbes- 
tiform  tremolite.  The  mica  schist  is  generally  of  a silvery  green 
hue,  becoming  reddish  in  disintegration,  often  highly  splendent, 
with  waving  and  contorted  laminee,  between  which,  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Udigherry  Mountains,  I observed  a mineral  of  a 
carmine  red  colour,  in  shining  opaque  plates,  sparingly  interspersed. 
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Before  the  blow-pipe,  per  se,  it  curls  up  and  fuses  readily  with 
intumescence  and  phosphorescence,  into  a white  enamel : on  charcoal, 
with  phosphate  of  soda,  it  melts  into  a topaz-coloured  glass,  which, 
on  cooling,  becomes  colourless  : with  borax,  into  a glass  of  a faint 
green  tint,  which  also  loses  its  colour  in  cooling.  The  mineral  is 
softer  than  felspar, — streak,  reddish  white.  The  hornblende  schist 
is  of  a highly  crystalline  character  and  passes  into  amphibolite ; its 
colour  dark  green,  approaching  black ; magnesite  is  said  to  be 
occasionally  found  in  it.  All  these  rocks  are  traversed  by  large 
veins  of  quartz,  embedding  rock  crystal,  both  white  and  rose- 
coloured,  actinolite,  schorl,  and  garnets.  Magnetic  iron  ore,  some- 
times associated  with  manganese,  abounds  in  these  veins,  and  in 
the  embedding  rocks.  Conformable  beds  of  a granular  garnet  rock 
occur  near  Gurumanipenta  in  the  hornblende  and  mica  schist, 
which,  in  the  hand  specimen,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  granular 
corundum,  and  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  emery  in 
polishing  stones,  gems,  &c.  It  often  occurs  in  a nodular  and 
crystalline  form,  assimilating  dodecahedrons,  or  prisms,  with  three- 
sided  summits;  is  associated  with  asbestiform  tremolite,  and  adula- 
ria,  and  passes  into  quartzite.  The  most  numerous  and  finest 
crystals  of  garnet  occur  in  the  gneiss:  many  assimilate  essonite: 
colophonite,  common  in  similar  hypogenic  rocks  on  the  opposite 
coast,  was  not  seen. 

Granite  is  rarely  visible,  except  in  veins  traversing  the  rocks  just 
described : but  basaltic  dykes  are  very  numerous,  embedding 

acicular  crystals  of  augite,  and  cubic  iron  pyrites,  and  passing  into 
melaphyre.  As  a general  rule,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  dykes 
crystalline  development  is  observed  to  be  at  its  maximum,  more 
especially  that  of  garnets.  Near  the  line  of  contact,  the  micaceous 
portions  of  the  rocks  are  hardened  and  consolidated,  and  the  felspar 
rendered  more  compact,  often  approaching  the  character  of  petro- 
silex  : the  quartz  remains  unaltered.  Eurite  occurs  in  beds  sub- 
ordinate to  the  gneiss.  The  basis  of  the  ghauts  consist  of  the  rocks 
just  described,  capped  by  sandstone,  passing  into  petrosilex  or  horn- 
stone,  forming  mural  escarpments,  facing  towards  the  S.  E.,  with 
tabular  summits. 

Mines  of  Kunchgarlaconda.—  I shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
excavations  in  detail,  commencing  with  the  most  westerly,  viz., 
those  of  Kunchgarlaconda.  A little  to  the  E.  of  Samulrayacotta, 
a low  spur  of  the  ghauts,  running  N.  to  W.,  is  crossed,  consisting 
of  a bed  of  quartz  in  a leptinitic  gneiss,  alternating  with  mica 
schist.  From  this  spur  the  mines  take  their  name:  they  are 
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marked  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  thrown  out  of  a series  of  half-choked- 
up  excavations,  that  run  along  and  near  the  ridge.  The  ore  here  is 
the  green  carbonate  : I picked  up  several  fragments  of  malachite, 
from  a lode  about  an  inch  thick  in  the  quartz  rock.  The  latter  is, 
in  some  places,  perfectly  honey-combed,  with  small  cavities,  occa- 
sioned by  the  disintegration  of  the  ferruginous  mineral  which 
formerly  filled  them,  and  which  is  still  visible  in  the  form  of  an 
orange-brown  coloured  dust,  which  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic 
before  the  blow-pipe.  Seams  of  a blackish  iron  ore.  combined  with 
manganese,  and  resembling  graphite  in  external  appearance,  about 
one- quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  were  observed.  The  dip  of  the  strata 
in  this  locality  is  48°  W.  10°  N.  A basaltic  dyke,  running  nearly 
E.  and  W.,  is  seen  in  the  plain  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  ridge, 
underlying  a bed  of  kunker,  ten  feet  thick.  The  mines  were 
deserted.  The  locality  offers  great  advantages,  from  its  height  and 
situation,  for  draining  any  shaft  of  moderate  depth  that  might 
hereafter  be  sunk. 

Salighirry  Mine. — The  old  mine  lies  about  half  a mile  S.W. 
from  Gurumanipenta  in  the  plain,  but  was  nearly  filled  with 
water.  A few  paces  to  the  E.  of  it  a new'  shaft  had  been  recently 
sunk  by  that  spirited  and  intelligent  British  merchant,  J,  Ouchter- 
lony,  Esq.,  of  Madras,  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet,  through  a 
superstratum,  a few  feet  deep,  of  dark-red  alluvial  soil,  mixed  with 
nodular  kunker,  ferruginous  pebbles  and  fragments  of  the  subjacent 
rock,  which  is  gneiss  abounding  with  mica.  The  lode  runs  through 
it,  near  a vein  of  quartz  in  a S.E.  direction,  dipping  at  an  angle  of 
70°  towards  the  N.E.,  about  three  or  four  inches  thick.  It  presents 
a few  patches  of  green  carbonate  of  copper  and  reddish  spots  and 
cavities,  technically  termed  “ gossings”  by  the  Cornish  miner.  A 
spring  of  water,  oozing  through  the  lode,  had  been  met  with  about 
five  feet  from  the  surface,  which,  left  to  itself,  fills  the  shaft  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours.  The 
pump  had  unfortunately  been  broken,  and  the  miners  were  con- 
strained to  keep  the  shaft  clear  with  the  buckets  and  windlass,  w kich 
were  used  to  carry  up  the  excavated  portions  of  rock. 

Among  the  refuse  of  the  old  excavation,  I found  a fragment  of 
gray  sectile,  malleable,  sulpliuret  of  copper,  rich  in  metal.  The 
surface  of  the  recent  fracture  was  rather  flat  and  splintery,  lustre 
metallic,  and  of  a bluish-gray  colour  externally,  rusty  brown. 
The  fragment  was  coated  partially  with  green  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  from  its  shape  and  dimensions  was  evidently  a section  of  a 
continuous  vein  of  rich  ore.  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
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The  sands  of  the  rivulets  in  this  vicinity  abound  in  fragments  of 
garnet,  actinolite,  and  schorl,  embedded  in  quartz  with  large  nests 
of  a silvery  foliated  mica,  haematitic  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  mag- 
netic iron  sand,  and  liver-coloured  iron  pyrites.  Gold  dust  is 
said,  by  the  natives,  to  be  found,  though  in  minute  quantities. 

Mines  of  Nila-gunni. — There  are  three  excavations  about  one- 
quarter  of  a mile  southerly  from  the  village  of  Gurumanipenta, 
beyond  the  two  tanks  in  the  plain.  The  nearest  is  the  most  consi- 
derable, but  was  filled  with  water,  hence  termed  Nil  or  Nila  gunni: 
its  superficies  is  about  fifty  paces  long,  by  four  or  five  broad,  and 
terminates  in  a circular  pool  about  ten  paces  in  diameter.  Its 
longest  diameter  runs  nearly  N.  and  S.  The  superstratum  is  a bed 
of  kunker,  cementing  fragments  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  ferru- 
ginous nodules,  &c.,  overlying  the  mica,  and  hornblende  schist 
embedding  the  ore.  Among  the  rubbish  are  many  fragments  of 
both  mountain  green  and  malachite,  disseminated  and  in  thin  layers 
in  quartz  veins.  Where  the  quartz  is  transparent  the  thin  seams 
of  ore  intersecting  it  impart  a green  colour  to  the  quartz  itself,  like 
coloured  foils  to  the  colourless  crystal  beneath  which  they  are  set. 
A few  fragments  of  the  rich  sulphuret  described  already,  are  met 
with,  associated  with  the  carbonate.  The  two  other  excavations  in 
this  vicinity  are  of  inferior  depth,  and  nearly  filled  up.  They  were 
all  deserted,  and  no  signs  of  recent  working  apparent.  The  sides  of 
the  fragments  of  ore  in  the  hornblende  schist  in  contact  with  the 
matrix  are  generally  coated  with  oxide  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
have  a flat  compressed  appearance. 

Bungheral  Metta  Mines — are  situated  on  rising  ground,  about 
two  miles  N.W.  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  lying  between 
the  junction  of  the  Pillap-eyru  and  Upet-eyru  streams."*  One  of  the 
excavations  is  of  great  size,  occupying  an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  feet,  and  having  a depth  of  about  forty-five  feet.  Mr.  Kerr, 
who  saw  this  mine  several  years  ago,  states  that  on  clearing  away 
the  matrix  rock,  and  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in  these  immense 
tanks,  the  mouths  of  galleries  extending  into  the  rocks  were  dis- 
covered : but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  no  longer  visible,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  water.  The  ore  is  the  green 
carbonate,  occurring  in  a ferruginous  gangue  with  the  sulphuret, 
and  in  regular  thin  layers  between  the  laminae  of  the  hornblende 
schist,  also  in  thin  vertical  seams,  often  crossing  the  direction  of  the 
laminae  at  right  angles.  The  principal  lode  is  about  two  inches 
thick,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  water.  The  lamented  James  Prinsep, 
whose  premature  decease  India  must  ever  deplore,  thought  the 
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phenomenon  of  the  ore  alternating  with  the  hornblende  rock  highly 
interesting  in  a geological  point  of  view,  as  affording  exactly  the 
appearance  of  gradual  deposition  from  a liquid,  at  this  earliest 
period  of  geological  formations.  Mr.  Prinsep  formed  this  opinion 
from  the  hand  specimens  sent  to  him  at  Calcutta:  had  he  seen  the 
rock  in  situ,  with  seams  of  ore  running  through  it  in  fissures,  often 
at  right  angles  with  the  other  layers  and  lines  of  stratification,  he 
would  not  have  pronounced  the  ore  to  be  coeval  with  the  hypo- 
genic  rock  embedding  it,  nor  referred  its  occurrence  to  mechanical 
deposition  from  a liquid.  Joints  are  observable  in  the  hornblende 
schist,  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication : it  is  also  intersected  by  almost  vertical  fissures,  indicative 
probably  of  subterranean  disturbance;  for,  even  at  the  present 
day,  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent,  and  subterranean 
sounds  are  said  to  have  been  heard  in  the  vicinity.  The  rocks  are 
covered  here  with  the  usual  superstratum  of  kunker,  which  has 
often  penetrated  and  filled  up  the  fissures  and  seams  in  the  rocks. 
Schorl  occurs  in  beautiful  striated  prisms  with  quartz  and  mica. 

Near  the  Upet-eyru  stream,  a shaft,  having  a gentle  inclination, 
had  been  recently  sunk  into  the  gneiss  by  Mr.  Ouchterlony’s  people, 
about  six  feet  wide,  five  and  a half  feet  high,  and  about  sixteen  paces 
long  : it  terminated  at  a bed  of  a white  earthy  rock,  resembling 
kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  in  a highly  indurated  state,  into  which  I 
was  unable  to  trace  the  continuance  of  the  lode. 

Cumbaldinny  Alines. — On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Upet-eyru,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  lie  the  excavations  of  Cumbaldinny, 
only  one  of  which  I had  time  to  examine,  as  night  was  fast  closing 
in:  the  ore,  the  carbonate,  occurred  in  thin  seams  and  layers  in 
the  hornblende  rock,  from  a few  lines  to  two  inches  thick,  and  from 
two  to  eight  feet  apart. 

Yerrapilly  Mines — are  about  five  miles  N.E.  from  Gurumani- 
penta:  one  lies  about  a mile  northerly  from  the  hamlet  of  Yerra- 
pilly, and  the  other  about  the  same  distance  to  the  S.E.  The 
former  is  an  excavation  about  ten  feet  deep,  having  two  feet  of  water 
at  the  bottom.  It  was  probably  opened  by  Dr.  Heyne,  as  there 
were  still  visible  two  layers  of  ore,  (both  the  sulphuret  and  carbo- 
nate,) stated  by  him  to  occur  here.  The  rock  cut  into  is  gneiss  and 
mica  schist,  overlaid  by  a bed  of  kunker,  and  embedding  schorl, 
hornblende,  actinolite,  asbestiform  tremolite,  and  kyanite.  The 
other  mine  is  a superficial  excavation  in  hornblende  schist:  at  a 
little  distance  is  a bed  of  mica  schist,  containing  a vein  of  tremolite, 
associated  with  adularia  in  pearly  rhomboidal  crystals.  I could  not 
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detect  the  ore  here  in  situ,  though  water-worn  fragments  were  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  : garnets  abound. 

Mines  of  Adimutipuram,  %c. — At  Adimutipuram,  a village  a little 
to  the  S.E.  of  Yerrapilly,  between  it  and  Currumaldinnypaud,  traces 
of  copper  ore,  principally  the  carbonate,  are  found  in  the  rubbish 
thrown  out  of  two  wells,  one  dug  in  the  gneiss,  in  which  the  mica  is 
replaced  by  innumerable  garnets,  and  the  other  in  a bed  of  horn- 
blende rock,  also  highly  garnetiferous.  Staurolite,  or  prismatic 
garnet,  cleavelandite,  and  tremolite  also  occur.  About  half  a 
mile  southerly  from  Currumaldinnypaud,  on  the  bank  of  a small 
rivulet,  rolled  fragments  of  carbonate  of  copper  are  found  in  a heap 
of  alluvial  matter.  This  is  the  most  easterly  spot,  according  to  the 
information  of  Gopaul,  head  Wudra  of  Gurumanipenta,  where 
traces  of  the  ore  have  been  found,  and  this  evidently  not  in  situ. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  excavations  occur  in  the  inaum 
lands  of  Pota  Bram  Reddy,  of  Buchi  Neddipuram,  at  Guti  Gon- 
dala,  also  at  Agni  Gondala,  and  Mudiyemmala,  one  and  a half  gow 
from  Innaconda,  and  also  at  Gogalapilly,  five  gows’  distance  from 
the  same  place.  The  last  traces  of  copper  to  the  eastward  which  I 
observed,  were  in  the  micaceous  and  quartz  rocks  of  the  Jungum,  or 
point  of  confluence  of  the  Pennaur  and  the  Bogh  and  Beyrap-eyru 
streams,  W.  by  N.  from  Nellore.  Between  Yerrapilly  and  Cur- 
rumaldinny,  and  particularly  near  Adipuram,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
is  singularly  mottled  with  large  glittering  crimson  patches,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  comminuted  garnet. 

Analysis  of  the  Ores. — The  copper  ores  of  Nellore  have  been  ana- 
lysed in  England  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  more  lately  in  India  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Prinsep1,  who  was  unable  to  detect  the  existence  of  silver 
in  them,  or  other  metal  except  iron.  He  found  the  sulphuret  to  be 
the  richest : in  his  specimens  it  was  combined  with  the  carbonate, 
yielded  69  per  cent,  of  pure  metal,  and  had  a specific  gravity  of 
‘6-77,  intermediate  between  that  of  the  pure  carbonate,  3‘2,  and  the 
sulphuret,  4'5.  Its  chemical  composition  is  thus  expressed  : — 

Hydrated  carb.  of  copper  . . . . . .317 

Sulphuret  do  . ....  63*0 

Oxide  of  iron,  silex,  See.  ......  5-3 

100* 

Its  richness,  he  states,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  increase 
of  trouble  and  expense  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore  by  successive 
roastings ; and  practical  miners  assert,  that  the  glance,  or  gray  sul- 

1 Asiatic  Journal  of  Bengal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  574. 
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phuret,  is  a much  steadier  and  more  plentiful  ore  than  the  carbo- 
nate. Dr.  Heyne,  it  would  appear,  mistook  this  sulphuret  for  Dr. 
Thomson’s  anhydrous  carbonate,  new  to  mineralogy,  said  to  have 
been  obtained  from  this  locality,  and  from  which  all  the  specimens 
examined  by  Mr.  Prinsep  differed  materially. 

The  green  carbonate,  associated  with  quartz,  yielded  30  2 per 
cent,  of  metal ; its  chemical  constituents  are  as  follow  : — 


Hydrated  carb.  of  copper  . 

• 

. . . . 52-4 

Sulphuret  of  iron 

. 

. . . 21 

Oxide  of  iron,  silex,  &c. 

. 

. . . . 435 

Loss,  or  excess  . 

. . . 20 

100- 

The  Bungheral  Metta  ore,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  copper, 
running  through  a ferruginous  matrix,  in  veins  mingled  with  sul- 
phuret of  iron,  and  probably  copper  with  the  oxide,  giving  the  whole 
a dark  arenaceous  texture,  yielded  39'5  per  cent,  on  the  first  ana- 
lysis ; but  in  a second  experiment  the  copper  actually  recovered  so 
much  exceeded  that  quantity,  that  it  was  evident  the  ore  frequently 
contained  the  sulphuret,  or  was  of  very  variable  quality;  its  che- 


mical composition  is  as  follows  : — 

Hydrated  curb,  of  copper  . . . (ifl'u 

Sulphuret  of  iron  .......  1 2*4 

Oxide  of  iron,  silex,  &c.  .....  2.V1 

Loss,  or  excess  ...  ...  . 0*0 


112- 


The  excess,  Mr.  Prinsep  thinks,  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
rocky  admixture  in  different  specimens,  whereof  one  yielded  44,  and 
another  only  13  9 of  insoluble  matter  on  digestion  in  acid. 

History. — The  origin  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  extensive  exca- 
vations is  lost  in  obscure  tradition  ; but  the  most  respectable  native 
authorities  refer  them  to  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Bijanugger  dynasty, 
within  the  limits  of  whose  empire  they  were  situated.  They  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Mogul  conquerors  after  the  downfal  of 
the  Hindu  empire  at  the  battle  of  Talicota,  in  15G4  A.D. ; nor  of 
the  emissaries  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  ; but  of  the  manner  of  working 
them,  process  of  smelting,  and  amount  of  produce,  we  have,  as 
vet,  no  farther  evidence  than  the  magnitude  of  the  excavations 
themselves,  and  the  extensive  mounds  of  ancient  ferruginous  slag 
and  scoria,  indicating  the  situation  of  the  old  smelting  furnaces. 
Most  of  these  mounds  are  covered  with  vegetation.  A fragment  of 
the  slag  analysed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  yielded  but  faint  traces  of  copper, 
showing  that  the  native  processes  of  extraction,  however  rude,  were 
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effectual  in  completely  separating  the  metal.  Mounds  of  slag  of  iron 
furnaces,  formerly  uncommonly  numerous  in  these  districts,  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
of  the  copper  furnaces.  Iron  is  still  smelted  by  the  natives,  though 
by  no  means  so  extensively  as  in  ages  past. 

To  Dr.  Heyne,  I believe,  the  merit  is  due  of  having  first  brought 
the  copper  mines  of  Nellore,  about  forty-seven  years  ago,  under  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Government,  in  an  able  report  published 
in  his  tracts  on  India.  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Kerr 
entered  into  a speculation  for  working  them,  which  failed,  partly 
through  mismanagement,  but  chiefly  from  want  of  capital  and  sup- 
port. Late  in  1839  they  were  again  taken  in  hand  by  J.  Ouchter- 
lony,  Esq.,  of  Madras,  who  has  judiciously  established  a practical 
Cornish  miner  on  the  spot. 

Concluding  Remarks. — The  most  promising  localities  are  those  of 
Nilagunni  and  Salighirry,  particularly  the  former,  where  the  richest 
ore,  the  sulphuret,  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance  : both,  however, 
are  subject  to  serious  objection  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
springs,  the  draining  of  which  would  greatly  enhance  the  expense  of 
working.  Those  of  Kunchgarlaconda  are  free  from  this  objection, 
and  the  “ gossings”  there  are  favourable.  The  excavations  at 
Bungheral  Metta  are  first  in  magnitude,  and  being  on  a high  bank, 
the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  a river,  can  be  drained  with  greater 
facility.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is  good,  and  the  principal  lode  dis- 
tinct and  clear:  an  immensity  of  labour  has  been  there  thrown  away 
by  the  ancient  miners  ; a tank  has  literally  been  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and,  for  the  most  part,  through  a dead  country,  where  a shaft, 
six  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient. 
Nothing  permanent,  or  certain,  can  be  expected  from  the  deposits  at 
Adimutipuram  and  Yerrapilly,  which  are  principally  alluvial.  The 
situs  of  the  ore,  however,  cannot  be  far  distant,  judging  from  the 
little-worn  aspect  of  the  nodules.  There  is  said  to  be  a cavern  at 
Kisten-raya-conda,  but  whether  artificial  or  natural  has  not  been 
ascertained  : it  should  be  examined  as  well  as  the  range  in  the  vici- 
nity, where,  I am  informed  by  the  natives,  traces  of  copper  have 
been  discovered. 

As  a general  rule,  though  there  are  many  exceptions,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  metalliferous  veins  run  in  a direction  from  S.E. 
to  E.,  and  are  more  numerous  near  the  junction  lines  of  the  alter- 
nating crystalline  schists,  or  in  the  proximity  of  basaltic  dykes: 
their  dip  is  usually  at  a great  angle. 

The  expenses  of  smelting  cannot  be  very  great,  as  charcoal  is 
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sold  at  the  low  rate  of  three  maunds  for  one  anna:  it  is  made 
principally  from  the  wood  of  the  Dewadari,  the  Dalbergia  latifolia, 
the  Cassia  auriculata,  and  the  Asclepias  gigantea.  The  charcoal 
obtained  from  the  last  is  used  by  natives  with  that  of  the  common 
Euphorbia  of  the  plains,  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder  : its 
green  leaves  and  the  dried  wood  of  the  Cassia  auriculata  are  used 
in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  by  subjecting  them  for  two  or 
three  hours  to  a red  heat  in  a closely  luted  crucible,  in  contact  with 
bar  iron  cut  into  small  pieces.  Timber  for  machinery  is  every- 
where procurable,  and  sells  at  the  cheapest  rate : iron  is  also 
abundant.  The  ore  yields  seventy  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  is  sold, 
after  being  stamped  and  washed,  to  the  smelters,  at  from  five  to  six 
rupees  the  candy  of  thirty  maunds.  The  principal  depfits  are 
Yercul,  Injimoor  near  Dotaldr,  and  Wootcoor,  where  the  celebrated 
wootz  steel  is  manufactured.  The  cocoa-nut  trees  near  the  coast 
afford  an  ample  supply  of  coir  for  ropes.  The  population  of  the 
district  is  of  an  industrious  character : that  of  Gurumany,  or  Gari- 
penta,  which  place  may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  mining 
area,  contains  chiefly  natives  of  the  Upfr  caste,  whose  business  it  is 
to  dig  wells  and  tanks.  Ramapatam  on  the  sea-coast,  only  thirty- 
eight  miles  distant,  offers  an  eligible  port  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
ore  or  metal  for  Madras,  (which  lies  about  110  miles  S.  S.E.), 
and  other  ports.  Dr.  Heyne  hints  at  the  practicability  of  navi- 
gation of  the  river  which  runs  by  Gurumanipenta,  but  from  what 
I saw  of  this  stream,  I should  recommend  a more  careful  survey 
previous  to  its  services  being  taken  into  any  calculation.  The 
course  is  tortuous ; the  supply  of  water  in  the  hot  season  scant  and 
variable,  and  used  by  natives  for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields ; the 
bed  rocky  and  shoaly:  in  the  monsoon  it  might  possibly  be  ren- 
dered available.  I shall  now  conclude  with  briefly  remarking  on 
the  absurdity  of  associating  the  pursuit  of  mining,  as  has  been  even 
done  with  regard  to  our  manufactures,  with  avarice,  immorality, 
drunkenness,  and  every  other  vice  that  degrades  humanity,  since  we 
know,  from  the  observations  of  Humboldt,  and  other  enlightened 
travellers,  that  the  exercise  of  this  art,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  highest  branches  of  physical  science,  has  produced  in 
desert  and  sterile  wastes,  a flourishing  and  industrious  population, 
and  conduced  materially  to  wealth  and  civilization.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  stated  that,  under  a bad  government  and  improper 
management,  it  has  become  the  last  stake  of  desperate  specu- 
lation ; and,  like  other  commercial  schemes,  has  proved  the  ruin  of 
thousands. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Mineral  Resources  of  Southern  India. — No.  2. 
Magnesite  Formations'.  By  Lieut.  Newbold,  F.R.S.  &c. 

(Read  March  19,  1842.) 

Although  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  notice  all  the  known 
magnesite  localities  of  Southern  India,  its  scope  is  more  particularly- 
directed  to  that  of  the  Salem  province,  as  being  the  most  extensive, 
and  as  yielding  the  mineral  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Geographical  position. — The  magnesite  formation  of  Salem  lies 
about  4 or  5 miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is 
situate  in  Lat.  11°  37'  N.  and  Long.  78°  13'  E.;  it  occupies  an  area, 
the  longest  diameter  of  which  runs  east  and  west,  of  about  8 
square  miles. 

Geognostic  position. — The  surrounding  formation  consists  of  a 
series  of  alternating  hypogene  schists ; — gneiss,  mica,  hornblende, 
and  talcose,  associated  with  granite,  and  a rock  analogous  to  serpen- 
tine, and  penetrated  by  dykes  of  basaltic  greenstone. 

The  magnesite  is  chiefly  found  in  the  hornblende  schist,  in  veins 
from  a few  lines  to  three  feet  in  thickness  : the  larger  surface 
veins  usually  run  almost  horizontally,  having  a general  direction 
of  E.  15.  S.  and  intersected  by  others,  having  a vertical,  or  highly 
inclined  course.  At  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  the 
largest  veins  are  nearly  vertical,  dipping  southerly  : their  ramifi- 
cations strongly  resemble  those  of  basaltic  dykes.  The  veins 
commonly  diminish  in  bread.th  as  they  ascend,  or  are  prolonged  in 
the  countless  fissures,  into  which  the  embedding  rock  appears  to 
have  been  shattered  by  a force  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  veins. 
Some  of  the  fissures  are  broader  than  the  vein  of  magnesite  with 
which  they  communicate. 

Near  the  N.  limit  of  the  magensite  area,  the  rocks  rise  but 
slightly  from  the  general  level  of  the  plain  ; towards  the  S.  E.  they 
are  elevated  from  50  to  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  in  chains  of  hills  partially  covered  with  low  jungle,  and 
running  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction  near  the  base  of  the  Shevaroy 
mountains,  of  which  they  form  subordinate  ranges.  On  the  sides  of 
these  hills,  and  those  of  the  ravines  intersecting  them,  the  veins  of 
magnesite  are  strikingly  conspicuous,  their  white  colour  being 

1 A section  of  these  veins  will  be  given  in  the  next  paper  on  the  mines  of 
chromate  of  iron,  a mineral  with  which  the  magnesite  is  associated. 
vol.  vix.  at 
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powerfully  contrasted  with  the  dark  rugged  aspect  of  the  embedding 
dioritic  rocks.  Advancing  northerly,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
line  of  elevation,  three  large  veins  of  magnesite  are  crossed,  which 
disappear  in  the  hilly  and  jungly  tracts  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
two  most  northerly  veins  are  separated  by  a zone  of  massive 
crystalline  amphibolite,  intersected  by  a rock  analogous  to  serpen- 
tine, and  succeeded  by  a bed  of  massive  talcose  rock.  Here  the 
surface  presents  the  aspect  of  a plain,  or  rather  of  a broad  shallow 
valley,  bounded  by  low  ranges  of  the  liypogene  schists  in  highly 
inclined  strata.  The  harder  hornblende  rocks  are  found  to  stand 
out  in  relief,  while  the  softer  schists,  from  weathering  more  rapidly, 
are  usually  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  The  veins  of  magne- 
site are  particularly  numerous  in  this  locality,  and  exhibit  a great 
tendency  to  metalline  development,  being  associated  with  large 
veins,  and  containing  embedded  masses  of  the  chromate  of  iron. 
The  talcose  rock  near  the  contact  line  becomes  indurated,  and 
passes  into  a light  green  serpentine, — mottled  with  reddish,  blackish, 
and  dark  green  spots, — between  which  and  the  veins,  a thin  coat  of 
asbestus,  both  white  and  green,  passing  into  nephrite,  usually  inter- 
venes. The  hornblende  rock,  near  the  veins,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  weathered  serpentine,  becoming  mottled,  and  lighter  in  colour. 
Drusy  cavities  are  seen  in  it,  lined  with  a botryoidal,  and  semicrys- 
talline carbonate  of  magnesia, — often  beautifully  white  and  pure. 

The  mode  in  which  these  cavities,  and  the  sides  of  the  cracks  in 
the  rocks  are  incrusted  with  crystallized  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sug- 
gests the  hypothesis  of  the  mineral’s  having  been  conveyed  into  them 
by  a process  of  sublimation  from  below  ■, — a theory  rendered  more 
plausible  by  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  numerous  basaltic  dykes  in 
the  vicinity.  Springs  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  a 
small  portion  of  iron,  rise  through  the  empty  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
and  deposit  on  their  surface,  pale  reddish  incrustations  of  compact 
carbonate  of  lime,  resembling  the  travertine  of  the  volcanic  districts 
of  Italy,  and  not  unfrequently  cementing  together  fragments  of  the 
magnesite,  and  forming  with  them,  and  pieces  of  the  subjacent 
rocks,  a singular  looking  breccia.  A spring,  slightly  thermal, 
having  a temperature  of  84°  Fahr.,  bubbles  up  at  the  base  of  one  of 
the  ridges. 

Mineral  character  of  the  Magnesite. — The  air-exposed  surface  of 
the  magnesite  has  generally  a dirty  white  aspect,  and  is  either 
nodular,  botryoidal,  mammillary,  rough  and  scabrous,  or  separated 
by  numerous  fissures  into  a cauliflower- like  superficies.  Some  very 
pure  varieties  are  translucent,  and  have  a stalactiform  exterior : — 
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others  present  a fibrous  structure  : — some  a radiated  one  : a few 
present  a chalky  friable  interior,  white  as  snow  : but  the  general 
character  of  the  mineral,  in  the  massive  state,  is  that  of  a hard  white 
travertine  : — in  colour  varying  from  pure  white  to  buif : — fracture, 
flat  conchoidal;  fragments  sharp,  translucent  at  edges: — adheres 
feebly  to  the  tongue: — streak,  dull: — feel,  meagre: — softer  than 
quartz  in  general,  though  sometimes  hard  enough  to  give  fire  with 
steel : — before  the  blow-pipe  it  shrinks,  whitens,  and  hardens  : with 
dilute  mineral  acids  it  effervesces  slightly  : specific  gravity,  from 
2 '897  to  2*970  at  a temperature  of  850,1  It  is  obtained  in  minute 
transparent  hexagonal  prisms  with  three  equivalents  of  water,  when 
a solution  of  bi-carbonate  of  magnesia  evaporates  spontaneously  in 
an  open  vessel.  The  crystals  lose  their  water,  and  become  opaque 
by  a very  gentle  heat,  and  even  in  a dry  air  at  60°.  By  cold  water 
they  are  decomposed,  yielding  a soluble  bi-carbonate,  and  an  inso- 
luble white  compound  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia ; and 
hot  water  produces  the  same  change  with  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid,  without  dissolving  any  magnesia.1 2  When  calcined  and 
powdered,  and  mingled  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  (by  measure) 
with  one  part  of  sharp  quartz  sand,  the  magnesite  makes  an  excel- 
lent cement.  During  calcination,  it  often  separates  into  curling, 
fibrous  flakes ; shows  great  affinity  for  water  after  calcination,  and 
forms,  per  se,  a firm  cement.  A foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  when  recently  cut  into,  it  is  often  soft  and  sectile,  like 
laterite ; but  hardens  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Some  quarried  fragments,  which  I observed  under  the  water-mark 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chrome  mines,  were  as  compact,  white,  and 
hard  as  the  finest  porcelain.  Mr.  Fischer,  of  Salem,  informed  me 
that  he  had  often  observed,  during  the  night,  a pale  phosphorescent 
light  playing  over  the  surface  of  the  magnesite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  excavations,  which  in  the  darkness  imparts  a strange 
unearthly  aspect  to  the  spot,  well  calculated  to  excite  the  alarm  of 
the  superstitious  natives. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  the  magnesite  of 
Salem  assimilates  the  character  of  a pure  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
more  than  the  mineral  of  Hroubschitz  in  Moravia,  analysed  by 
Bucholz  : as  will  appear  below. 

1 Journal  As.  Soe.  of  Bengal,  No.  45,  p.  510.  Henry  makes  its  spec.  grav. 
2*56,  and  describes  it  as  a pure  anhydrous  carb.  of  magnesia,  of  snow-white  colour, 
and  hard  enough  to  give  fire  with  steel.  (An.  of  Phil,  xvii,  252.) 

2 Turner’s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p,  738, 
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Magnesite  of  Hroubschitz. 

Magnesite  of  Salem. 

Magnesia 

4G 

4834 

Carbonic  acid 

51 

. . 51  -60 

Alumina 

1 

. , a trace 

Ferruginous  manganese  , 

0-25 

. . a trace  of  iron 

Lime  . 

0-1G 

. . o-o 

Water  . . : 

1 

. . 0-80 

Silica 

>> 

0-30 

According  to  Phillips,1  a mineral  was  brought  some  time  ago 
from  India,  under  the  name  of  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the 
form  of  a light  powder,  or  in  small  rounded  lumps  nearly  white,  or 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue, — the  fracture 
very  earthy,  resembling  chalk.  Dr.  Thomson  found  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  magnesia  72,  carbonate  of  lime  28.  This 
mineral  is  widely  different  from  that  of  Salem ; but  resembles  one 
which  I discovered  associated  with  woody  asbestus  in  the  magnesian 
limestone  of  Ryelcherroo  in  the  Ceded  Districts. 

A.  Brogniart  thus  classifies  the  magnesites  of  Europe.2 

“ 1.  Plastic  magnesite  (magnesite  plastique,)  composed  of  mag- 
nesia, silex  and  water,  without  carbonic  acid.  These  comprise  the 
magnesite  so  improperly  named  ecume  de  mer,  that  of  the  environs 
of  Madrid,  that  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  that  of  Salinelle,  department 
of  the  Gard,  &c.” 

“ 2.  Effervescent  magnesite  (magnesite  effervescente,)  essentially 
composed  of  magnesia  and  carbonic  acid,  sometimes  associated  with 
very  variable  proportions  of  silex  and  water.  We  may  refer  to  this 
division  the  magnesite  of  Hroubschitz  in  Moravia : those  of 

Piedmont,  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  of  Baumgarten  in  Silesia,  of  Styria, 
&c.” 

Mineralogically  speaking,  the  Salem  magnesite  resembles  the 
second  of  these  classes  more  than  the  first ; but  differs  from  both 
in  being  both  plastic  and  effervescent : it  contains  less  water, 

alumina,  and  ferruginous  matter  than  the  second,  and  no  lime, 
except  from  accidental  admixture. 

Geological  age  of  the  Salem  Magnesite. — The  Salem  magnesite 
belongs  to  an  older  formation  than  those  of  Madrid,  Paris,  &c.f 
which  occur  in  secondary  limestones  ; and  seems  to  assimilate  those 
of  Styria,  Moravia,  Turin,  and  Baltimore  in  North  America ; all  of 
which  occur  in  hypogene  rocks,  and  serpentines  associated  with 
them.  The  magnesite  of  Baltimore,  and  New  Jersey,  is  sometimes 

1 Introduction  to  Mineralogy,  2nd  ed.  p.  138. 

2 Geological  Memoirs,  translated  by  De  la  Beche.  p.  283. 
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associated  with  chromate  of  iron,  like  that  of  Salem.  Chert  passing 
into  calcedony  is  also  occasionally  found  associated  with  the 
magnesite  of  Salem,  and  of  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore. 

Concluding  Remarks. — Dr.  Hevne  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
magnesite  formation  of  Salem,  and  Dr.  Macleod  of  the  Madras 
service,  to  bring  to  notice  the  useful  properties  of  the  mineral  in  the 
composition  of  cements.  The  latter  gave  me  the  following  account 
of  his  discovery.  “ Having  had  a small  building  to  construct,  in 
the  interior  of  which  lime  was  inadmissible,  I was  induced  to  make 
trial  of  a cement  composed  of  the  magnesite  : I found  that  it  set  very 
durably,  and  in  five  or  six  days  acquired  all  the  properties  of  a 
good  cement : a few  patches  of  it  were  applied  to  the  fort  of 

Madras  in  February,  1825.”  About  a year  afterwards,  Colonel  Sim 
of  the  Engineers,  reported  officially  to  Government  on  trials  made 
with  it  at  the  fort.  He  stated  that  a cement  composed  of  the 
calcined  magnesite  and  sand  (by  measure  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter)  was  applied  to  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  of 
Fort  St.  George,  and  a portion  of  the  same  wall  was  plastered  with 
a cement  of  lime  and  powdered  iron  stone,  leaving  an  intermediate 
space  of  ten  feet,  which  was  covered  with  common  chunam  plaster. 
These  were  exposed  to  a heavy  monsoon,  when  the  magnesian 
cement  was  found  to  be  rather  the  strongest  and  hardest  of  the 
three  5 and  seemed  equal,  as  far  as  a judgment  could  then  be 
formed,  in  every  respect  to  Parker’s  cement.  The  expense  was 
equal  to  that  of  Parker’s  cement : — a ton  of  either,  when  brought  to 
Madras,  after  being  calcined,  and  reduced  to  powder,  costing  from 
80  to  90  rupees  : — but  Dr.  Macleod  subsequently  stated  to  Govern- 
ment (Letter  to  Sir  F.  Adam,  1st  October,  1835)  that  the  magnesite 
had  since  been  found  in  large  quantities  (at  Yedichicolum  ?)  near 
Trichinopoly  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery,  and  could  be  conveyed 
to  Madras,  calcined,  at  about  40  rupees  per  ton; — which,  with  l^ton 
of  sand  added  to  it,  would  be  equivalent  to  2\  tons  of  Parker’s 
cement, — the  price  of  which  is  about  200  rupees.  The  last  men- 
tioned proportions  of  sand  and  magnesite  were  employed  by  Colonel 
Monteith  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  and,  to  use  that  able  officer’s 
expression,  they  formed  a cement  as  firm  as  a rock. 

A few  years  ago,  Colonel  Pasley,  not  being  aware  that  the 
discovery  of  this  valuable  hydraulic  cement  had  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Madras  Government  by  Dr.  Macleod,  so  far  back  as 
1825,  submitted  his  own  claims  to  the  discovery,  to  the  Indian  home 
authorities  ; who,  on  investigation,  having  ascertained  the  priority  of 
Dr.  Macleod’ s pretensions,  munificently  presented  the  latter  with 
the  sum  of  3,000  rupees. 
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Besides  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
magnesite  occurs,  according  to  information  atforded  me  by  natives, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Comarpollium,  about  12  miles  westerly  from 
Sankerry-droog  in  the  Salem  district,  and  in  the  copper  mine  district 
ofNellore:  it  has  also  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore.  It  occurs  like  that  of 
Salem,  and  Trichinopoly,  in  all  these  localities,  in  the  hypogenic 
schists,  particularly  the  hornblende  schist,  and  associated  with 
asbestus,  chert,  nephrite,  and  sometimes  with  the  chromate  of  iron. 
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Art.  XIX .-^Mineral  Resources  of  Southern  India. — No.  3* 
Chromate  of  Iron  Mines : Salem  District.  By  Lieut. 

Newboi.d,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Madras  A rmy. 

( Read  1 9th  March,  1842.) 

The  chromate  of  iron  mines  of  South  India  are  situate  near 
Curpur,  about  four  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Salem,  a town  which  stands 
in  lat.  11°  37'  N.,  and  long.  78°  13'  E.,  among  some  hilly,  jungly 
tracts  at  the  S.W.  base  of  the  Shevaroy  Hills. 

Geognostic  Position. — The  Shevaroy  Hills  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  gneiss,  alternating  with  hornblende  and  micaceous  schists 
in  highly  inclined  strata,  through  which  granite  is  seen  protruding 
at  several  points  : they  attain  an  elevation  above  the  sea,  ascertained 
by  barometrical  measurement,  of  5260  feet.  The  principal  rock 
composing  the  subordinate  hilly  tract  in  which  the  mines  are  situate 
is  hornblende  schist,  alternating  with  micaceous  and  massive  talcose 
schists,  penetrated  in  numerous  places  by  dykes  of  basalt,  and 
layers  of  a magnesian  rock  analogous  to  serpentine,  intersected  by 
a complete  net-work  of  veins  of  magnesite.  I vainly  endeavoured 
to  trace  a regular  dip,  or  direction  in  these  veins.  In  some,  {vide 
Section)  the  chromate  of  iron  is  seen  running  in  a continued 
vein,  from  a few  lines  to  between  three  and  four  feet  in  thickness, 
but  very  irregularly,  contracting  suddenly  in  some  places,  and 
again  widening  in  others.  The  ore,  in  other  situations,  is  seen  in 
detached  nodules,  and  angular  masses,  embedded  in  the  magnesite. 
One  of  these  blocks  weighed,  according  to  the  information  of  the 
miners,  a couple  of  tons.  The  veins  run  more  frequently  along  the 
sides  of  those  of  the  magnesite  than  down  their  middle,  but  are 
not  rarely  observed  penetrating  and  intersecting  them,  a circum- 
stance indicating  a posterior  origin. 

It  is  impossible,  as  mentioned  before,  to  trace  any  general  dip 
or  direction  to  the  mass  of  veins.  The  largest  plunged  at  an  angle 
of  from  70°  to  85°  towards  the  S.S.W.  The  vein,  on  which  the 
miners  were  at  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  the  largest  that 
had  been  discovered ; the  greatest  breadth  being  three  feet  six 
inches.  The  ore,  however,  was  not  thought  much  of  by  the  miners 
being  divided  by  numerous  fissures,  filled  with  thin  seams  of  com- 
pact magnesite.  The  detached  embedded  masses  were  much  freer 
from  these  fissures,  and  more  esteemed.  Besides  the  magnesite, 
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nephrite  and  asbestus  are  found  associated  with  the  chrome  ore,  in 
thin  layers  between  it  and  the  embedding  rock,  and  lining  minute 
fissures.  In  geognostic  position  and  age,  it  appears  to  assimilate 
the  chromate  of  iron  found  in  the  serpentine  rocks  of  the  Shetlands, 
of  Siberia,  of  Baltimore,  and  probably  in  those  of  Norway. 

Mines. — The  mines  had  been  recently  opened,  when  I saw  them 
in  March,  1840.  They  consisted  of  two  open  shafts,  nearly  close 
together,  sunk  through  four  or  five  feet  of  alluvium,  and  through 
the  rock  to  the  total  depths  of  fifty-nine  and  sixty-three  feet.  Water 
was  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  the  depth  of  fifty-nine  feet, 
and  had  covered  the  floor  of  the  deepest  mine  to  the  height  of  four 
feet.  The  men  were  engaged  in  removing  it,  with  no  better  imple- 
ments than  ropes  and  buckets,  and  in  opening  a gallery  of  commu- 
nication with  the  other  mine.  The  mode  of  descent  was  by  means 
of  wooden  ladders  to  successive  floors. 

Ore. — The  ore  is  not  magnetic  : it  differs  from  that  of  Siberia  in 
not  being  prismatic,  though  the  minute  microscopic  fissures  inter- 
secting it  often  impart  a pseudo-crystalline  form  readily  discernible 
on  striking  and  splitting  some  of  the  masses  with  the  hammer. 
There  are  two  varieties  known  to  the  miners, — the  first  is  compact 
in  structure  ; colour,  purplish-iron  black  ; lustre,  imperfectly  metal- 
lic : the  second  has  a more  brilliant  lustre ; colour,  steel  gray;  with 
a granular  semi-crystalline  structure,  and  is  said  to  yield  the  most 
chrome.  The  process  of  testing  the  ore,  practised  by  the  miners  on 
the  spot,  is  to  reduce  equal  parts  of  it,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  to 
powder ; submit  them  mingled  to  calcination  in  a crucible ; powder 
the  residuum,  and  dissolve  it  in  rain  water,  filter  the  solution,  and 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  They  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
ore  by  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the  precipitated  chromate  of  lead 
thus  produced.  The  specimen  I presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  has  been  recently  examined  by  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  whose 
report  is  as  follows: — “The  chrome  ore  is  the  chromite  of  iron, 
(commonly  called  the  chromate  of  iron):  it  is  perfectly  similar  to 
the  ore  brought  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  America,  and  elsewhere. 
Its  value  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  pro- 
cured, or  rather  on  the  expense  of  obtaining  it,  free  from  adhering 
earthy  matters.  A tolerably  clear  sample  yielded  me  forty-nine  per 
cent,  of  chromic  oxide,  (and  this  is  about  equivalent  to  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  of  chromic  acid,  or  100  per  cent,  of  chromate  of  potash). 
The  ore  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  but  the  only  question  to  be 
asked  is,  can  it  be  readily  obtained  free  from  matrix  or  adhering 
earthy  matters.” 
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The  ore  is  separated  from  the  rock  by  means  of  pickaxes, 
chisels,  wedges,  and  hammers : sorted,  and  piled  up  into  little 
heaps  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  huts  occupied  by  the  super- 
intendents, where  it  remains  until  the  Cauvery  becomes  navigable  ; 
that  is,  from  the  end  of  June  till  the  end  of  September.  It  is  then 
sent  down  by  land  to  Moganoor,  a place  on  the  river,  about  forty 
miles  southerly  from  Salem,  whence  it  is  boated  to  Porto-novo  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  Thence  it  is  shipped  for  Europe,  by  the 
Porto-novo  Iron  Company. 

To  Mr.  Heath,  I believe,  the  merit  is  due  of  the  discovery  of 
this  valuable  mineral.  Mr.  Fischer,  of  Salem,  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Heath  communicated  to  him  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  found  in  the  Salem  district,  and  requested  him  to  make  every 
search  for  its  sites.  This  was  done  for  some  time  without  success  : 
but,  at  last,  it  was  discovered  accidentally  by  Mr.  Fischer  while 
in  search  of  a wounded  wild-fowl.  I am  sorry  to  add,  that  by 
late  accounts  from  India,  the  mines  now  appear  nearly  exhausted  ; 
the  first  100  tons  of  ore  were  got  with  facility,  but  at  present 
doubts  exist  whether  it  can  be  procured  at  all ; or,  if  so,  whether 
the  mines  can  be  worked  at  a remunerating  price,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  machinery  and  engines  for 
steaming  the  water  out. 

I am  informed  that  chromate  of  iron  is  also  found  associated 
with  magnesite  at  Yedichicolum,  on  the  Cauvery,  near  Trichinopoly, 
in  a similar  formation  to  that  of  Salem.  If  it  exist  there  in  any 
quantity,  the  site  would  be  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the 
latter  for  the  facility  of  water-carriage.  Indications  of  its  existence 
are  said  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore,  and  near 
Comarpollium,  ten  or  twelve  miles  south-west  from  Sankerry- 
droog,  in  the  Salem  district. 
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Section  of  Chrome  Mine,  Salem,  5 9 feet  deep. 


A,  Alluvium  overlying  rock  B.  B,  Magnesian  rock. 
c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  Veins  of  magnesite;  breadth  exaggerated. 

D,  D,  D,  D,  D,  ditto  of  chromate  of  iron  in  the  magnesite. 

E,  angular  mass  of  chromate  of  iron  embedded  in  magnesite. 


4J  feet. 


E 


544  ft. 


D 
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For  the  discovery  of  chromate  of  iron  in  the  serpentine  rocks 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  on  the  Mainland  of  Scotland,  we  are 
indebted  to  Professor  Jameson,  and  his  pupil,  Dr.  Hibberl : in 
Norway  to  Essmark.  From  both  countries  it  is  exported  ; from 
Norway,  until  1831,  in  the  rough  state  to  England,  Holland,  Russia, 
and  Germany:  but  a company  has  been  established  at  Drontheim 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  cotton  printers  and  porcelain 
manufacturers  of  these  countries  with  prepared  chrome,  a more 
lucrative  branch  of  trade  than  the  export  of  the  crude  ore.  It 
remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  British  India,  whose  neglected 
mineral  resources  are  gradually  being  developed,  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  Norway  in  supplying  Europe  with  this  mineral,  so 
useful  in  the  arts. 
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Art.  XX.  An  Account  of  the  Religious  Opinions  and  Observ- 
ances oj  the  Kkonds  of  Goomsur  and  Boad.  By  Captain 

Samuel  Charters  Maopherson,  of  the  Madras  Army. 

'( Read  November  20,  1841.) 

[Arofe.  Several  years  ago,  at  tlie  close  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Madras  Government  in  Goomsur,  Captain  (then  Lieutenant) 
Macpherson  executed  by  order  of  government  a survey  of  the 
country,  and  in  that  service  lost  his  health.  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whither  he  had  gone  for  its  recovery,  he  transmitted 
his  notes  on  the  religion  of  the  Khonds  to  a relative  in  this 

country,  who  considered  them  to  possess  so  much  novelty  and 

general  interest,  that  he  presented  them  to  the  Society,  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  writer : and  a 
few  additions  having  been  since  made,  the  paper  is  now  laid  before 
the  public.] 


Introduction. 

Of  the  Relations  of  the  Khond  Population  of  the  Zemindaries  of 
Goomsur  and  Boad  to  the  Hindu  People. 

Natural  and  political  divisions  of  Orissa.  Maritime  division.  Subalpine  division. 
Alpine  division.  Three  principal  primitive  races,  the  Koles,  Khonds,  and 
Sourahs.  Region  of  the  Khond  race.  Region  of  the  Sourah  race.  These 
observations  relate  chiefly  to  the  Khonds  of  the  Zemindaries  of  Boad  and 
Goomsur. 

The  light  of  authentic  history  dawns  upon  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Orissa,  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  Kesari  dynasty  to 
its  throne  a.d.  4/3,  and  in  the  ninth  century  plainly  discloses  its 
great  social  features,  which  then  bore  the  same  analogy  to  its 
geographical  divisions  which  they  still  bear. 

The  territory  of  Orissa,  when  the  power  of  the  Gajapati  sove- 
reigns was  at  its  zenith1,  occupied  a space  measuring  six  degrees 
in  latitude,  between  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  that  of  the 
Godavery,  and  having  a mean  breadth  of  about  three  degrees  in 
longitude.  This  space  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  range 

1 Stirling’s  Cuttack,  Asiat.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi. 
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of  Eastern  Ghauts,  running  at  an  average  distance  of  seventy 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  is  naturally  divided,  by 
no  strong  lines  of  demarcation,  into  an  Alpine,  a Subalpine,  and  a 
Maritime  region. 

I.  Its  Maritime  division  extends  along  the  whole  sea-board, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  fifteen  miles.  It  is  an  open,  salubrious, 
and  highly  productive  expanse,  with  the  exception  of  a tract  of 
marshy  and  forest-covered  deltas  intersected  by  lagunes,  which  is 
situated  in  its  northern  portion.  The  open  and  fertile  parts  of  this 
territory  formed,  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  India,  the 
Khalsah  or  state-domain ; whilst  the  wilder  and  less  accessible 
districts  were  partitioned  into  a number  of  Zemindaries  of  various 
rank,  value,  and  extent. 

II.  The  Subalpine  region  comprehends  the  subordinate  ramifi- 
cations, and  the  dependent  hill  groups  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
upon  either  side,  with  the  extensive  tracts  of  country  which  they 
embrace.  It  comprised  above  one  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
kingdom,  forming  a vast  ill- explored  range  of  hilly  wastes,  impene- 
trable forests,  and  swampy  wood-lands,  interspersed  with  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  and  broken  occasionally  by  broad 
and  productive  plains. 

This  region  was  divided  into  a large  number  of  Zemindaries, 
some  of  which,  bearing  the  rank  of  petty  principalities,  have  made 
a considerable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
peninsula  of  India. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  these  great  estates  to  the  Orissan 
monarchy,  and  to  the  empires  in  which  they  have  been  included 
since  its  fall,  has  been  obscured  rather  than  illustrated  by  the 
application  to  it  of  the  terms  and  analogies  of  feudalism,  by  writers 
who  have  regarded  the  external  features  of  the  Orissan  system, 
rather  than  its  origin,  its  principles,  and  its  spirit. 

These  Zemindary  domains  vary  in  point  of  extent  from  incon- 
siderable estates  of  small  value  to  territories  of  great  dimensions 
yielding  large  revenues.  The  more  important  are  possessed  by 
families  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  royal  houses  of  Orissa, 
or  from  the  principal  stocks  of  Rajputana,  or  which  have  sprung 
from  successful  adventurers,  generally  of  two  classes, — the  leaders 
of  predatory  bands,  and  great  provincial  officers  in  whose  hands 
administrative  have  passed  into  proprietary  rights. 

But  the  greater  Zemindars  of  Orissa  as  a body  do  not  owe  their 
territories,  like  the  original  nobility  of  feudal  Europe,  to  the  direct 
patronage  of  a sovereign,  nor  their  authority  to  the  social  wants  of 
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a particular  age.  Their  possessions  were  generally  acquired  by  the 
enterprise,  or  by  the  policy  of  the  founders  of  each  house;  either 
conquered  from  earlier  Hindu  proprietors,  or  wrested  from  the 
primitive  occupants  of  the  soil,  or  severed  by  fraud  and  force  from 
the  state.  But  all  have  acknowledged  the  theoretical  supremacy,  in 
succession,  of  the  Orissan  monarchy,  of  that  of  Delhi,  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  and  of  our  empire;  accepting  from  each  in  its 
turn  deeds  of  tenure,  either  original  or  renewed,  which  bear  every 
date  within  a period  of  twelve  centuries,  and  exhibit  conditions 
endlessly  varied. 

The  precarious  and  unfruitful  allegiance  which  they  have  yielded 
to  these  powers  has  been  signified  by  the  payment  of  tribute, 
which  under  our  rule  is  in  some  quarters  nominal,  in  some  heavy; 
by  the  performance  of  services,  generally  formal;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  nominal  contingents. 

But  the  chiefs  of  these  estates  have  always  borne  the  title  of 
Raja,  and  have  generally  exercised,  with  few  practical  limitations, 
all  the  powers  of  independent  sovereignty;  reigning,  the  haughty 
and  uncontrolled  despots  of  their  wild  domains,  save  where  revolts 
have  arisen,  generally  from  the  operation  of  unsuitable  laws  and 
excessive  assessments,  and  where  we  have  bent  them  completely  or 
partially  to  our  yoke. 

III.  The  Alpine  region,  comprising  the  central  ridges,  the  lofty 
plateaux,  and  the  inner  valleys  of  the  chain  of  Ghauts,  with  the 
great  tracts  of  forest  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  has  been 
occupied  from  the  earliest  historical  period,  chiefly  by  remnants  of 
three  races,  which  claim,  with  the  universal  support  of  tradition,  the 
aboriginal  possession,  not  of  this  portion  alone,  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Orissa. 

Of  these  remnants,  the  Koles  prevail  in  the  northern  parts,  the 
Khonds  in  the  middle  region,  and  the  Sourahs  in  the  south;  and 
whilst  each  of  these  holds  exclusive  possession  of  a part  of  the 
central  tracts  of  mountain  and  forest,  they  exist,  also,  thinly  scattered 
over  portions  of  the  Zemindary  domains,  under  various  relations  to 
the  Hindu  people. 

The  Khonds  are  now  seen  in  both  these  situations,  within  the 
following  ill-defined  limits.  Upon  the  east  they  appear  scattered 
over  the  wilder  tracts  of  the  Ganjam  district,  bordering  upon  the 
Chilka  lake,  touching  in  that  quarter,  at  a few  points,  the  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  are  found,  on  the  north-west,  on  the 
confines  of  Gondwana,  in  Ion.  83°,  while  on  the  west  they  extend 
within  the  unsurveyed  frontier  of  Berar.  They  are  found  as  far 
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south  as  Bustar  in  lat.  19°  40',  while  the  Zemindary  of  Palconda 
is,  like  that  of  Runnapoor,  possessed  by  a Khond  chief.  On 
the  south  they  are  replaced,  in  the  Zemindary  of  Pedda  Kimedy, 
in  Ganjam,  by  the  Sourah  race,  which  thenceforward  generally 
occupies  the  eastern  acclivities  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  Godavery. 
To  the  north,  fifty  miles  beyond  the  Mahanadi,  in  the  meridian 
of  Boad,  they  are  succeeded  by  the  Kole  people.  On  the  north- 
east they  are  found  high  in  Cuttack ; while  Sourahs  (not  identified 
with  the  Sourahs  of  the  south)  inhabit  there  the  inferior  ridges 
of  the  Ghauts. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  territory  which  is  thus  indicated  is 
about  200,  its  extreme  breadth  about  170  miles;  and  it  is 
unequally  divided  by  the  Mahanadi,  flowing  from  west  to  east  in 
20°  40'  N.  lat. 

The  Sourah  race  extends  from  the  Kimedy  Zemindary  and  from 
that  of  Souringhi,  which  adjoin  Goomsur  upon  the  south,  to  the 
Godavery,  a region  200  miles  in  length,  which  is  almost  entirely 
unexplored. 

The  present  paper  is  intended  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the 
religious  opinions  and  observances  of  the  portion  of  the  Khond 
people  which  has  fallen  under  my  view,  to  the  south  of  the 
Mahanadi,  and  principally  in  the  Zemindaries  of  Boad  and  Goom- 
sur,— two  domains  which  hold  a high  rank  amongst  the  great 
estates  of  Orissa,  whether  in  respect  of  extent,  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
dignity  of  the  families  by  which  they  have  been  possessed. 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  KHONDS. 

The  difficulty,  under  any  circumstances,  of  ascertaining  and  de- 
scribing with  accuracy,  from  oral  statements,  the  opinions,  feelings, 
and  sentiments,  which  constitute  a system  of  religion,  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 

But  with  respect  to  the  superstition  of  the  Khonds  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  distinctly  in  view,  that  their  low  stage  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment presents  a peculiar  and  additional  source  of  error. 

The  leading  doctrines  alone  of  this  rude  system  of  faith  are 
distinctly  determined  in  the  minds  even  of  the  best  informed  of  its 
professors.  All  besides  is  vague,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain.  Hence 
in  the  attempt  to  fix  in  exact  language  a body  of  traditional  ideas,  I 
feel  that  I have  unavoidably  imparted  to  the  subject  a semblance  of 
completeness,  regularity,  and  system,  which  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  it. 
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I propose,  1st,  to  consider  this  superstition  as  it  is  in  itself, — to 
state  its  leading  ideas  in  immediate  reference  to  its  several  divinities. 

2ndly.  To  describe  its  priestly  institutions. 

3rdly.  To  notice  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  society. 

Section  I. 

OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  KIIOND  RELIGION. 

Of  the  Fundamental  Ideas  of  the  Religion  of  the  Khonds. 

Fundamental  ideas  of  the  Khond  superstition  analogous  to  those  of  other  races  at  a 

similar  state  of  mental  advancement.  Two  classes  of  native  divinities.  One 

Hindu  divinity. 

The  religion  of  the  Khonds,  in  its  principles,  its  institutions,  and 
its  influences  generally,  resembles  the  systems  of  superstition 
which  have  been  established  amongst  mankind,  in  all  countries,  at 
the  same  stage  of  intellectual  progress. 

Its  divinities  arise,  1st,  from  the  deification  of  the  powers  which 
are  believed  to  animate  and  to  control  the  sensible  forms  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  which  these  powers  are  not  discriminated  by  name  and 
2ndly,  from  the  adoration  of  the  divine  energy,  as  it  is  vaguely 
associated  with  abstract  ideas,  predominating  sentiments,  and  local 
objects. 

In  addition  to  their  divinities  of  native  origin,  the  portion  of  this 
people  to  which  these  observations  refer,  has  adopted,  under  several 
of  her  appellations,  Kali,  the  Sakti,  active  energy  and  consort  of  Siva 
the  reproducer,  who  is  worshipped  by  the  Hindus  of  the  surrounding 
portions  of  Orissa. 

The  Khond  deities  may  oe  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  first  comprehending  those  which  are  universally  acknowledged ; 
the  second,  the  local  divinities. 

In  the  first  class  are  : 

1.  Bera  Pennu,  or  the  Earth  God. 

2.  Bella  Pennu,  the  Sun  God,  and  Danzu  Pennu,  the 

Moon  God. 

3.  Sandhi  Pennu,  the  God  of  Limits.  ’ 

4.  Loha  Pennu,  the  Iron  God  or  God  of  Arms. 

5.  Jugah  Pennu,  the  God  of  Small-pox. 

6.  Nadzu  Pennu,  or  the  village  deity,  the  universal  Genius 

Loci. 

7.  “ Soro  Pennu,”  the  Hill  God.  1 

8.  “ Jori  Pennu,”  the  God  of  Streams. 
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9.  “ Gossa  Pennu,”  the  Forest  God. 

10.  Munda  Pennu,  the  Tank  God. 

11.  “ Sugu  Pennu”  or  “ Sidruju  Pennu,”  the  God  of 

Fountains. 

12.  Pidzu  Pennu,  the  God  of  Rain. 

13.  Pilamu  Pennu,  the  God  of  Hunting. 

14.  The  God  of  Births. 

In  the  second  class  are  : 


1. 

The  deceased  ancestors 

6. 

Dungarry  Pennu. 

of  each  tribe,  or  branch 

7. 

Singa  Pennu. 

of  a tribe 

8. 

Dommosinghiani. 

2. 

Pitabaldi. 

9. 

Potterghor. 

3. 

Bandri  Pennu. 

10. 

Pinjai. 

4. 

Bahman  Pennu. 

11. 

Kankali. 

5. 

Bahmundi  Pennu. 

12. 

Bulinda  Silenda. 

There  remains  the  Hindu  Goddess  Parvati,  or  Kali,  worshipped 
by  the  Khonds  under  her  names  Bhadrawallu,  Bhairavi,  and 
Komeswari. 

Of  these  deities  in  their  order. 

OF  THE  KHOND  DIVINITIES  GENERALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

I.  Bera  Pennu , or  the  Earth  God,  in  Orissan  Bhumi  Devita.  ' ‘ 

Bera  Pennu,  or  the  Earth  God,  worshipped  under  two  characters.  Attributes  of 
his  comprehensive  character.  Attributes  as  the  divinity  presiding  over  the 
powers  of  Nature.  Institution  of  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice.  Occasions  of 
sacrifice.  Public  sacrifices.  Each  crop  requires  blood.  Private  sacrifices. 
Number  of  victims.  The  victims  how  procured.  Acceptable  victims.  Must 
be  bought.  Occasionally  married.  Condition  of  the  children  of  victims. 
Father-and  child  not  sacrificed  in  the  same  district.  Escape  of  a victim.  The 
rite  lasts  three  days.  The  Meria  grove  and  stream.  The  place  of  sacrifice. 

Bera  Pennu,  or  the  Earth  God,  appears  to  be  worshipped  under 
two  characters,  which,  however  clearly  distinguished  in  theory,  are 
seldom  separately  contemplated  by  his  trembling  votaries.  He  is 
regarded  first,  as  the  Supreme  Power,  and  secondly,  as  the  deity  who 
presides  over  the  productive  energies  of  Nature, — the  two-fold  aspect 
under  which  the  Sun,  or  the  regent  of  the  solar  orb,  was  adored  in 
the  primitive  Hindu  Mythology. 

The  attributes  of  the  Earth  God  in  his  comprehensive  character, 
as  the  supreme  or  greatest  power,  are  vague,  confused,  and  perplexed; 
VOL.  VII. 
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making  up  but  a dim  barren  abstraction  in  the  minds  of  men 
incapable  of  forming  ideas  of  power  not  immediately  derived  from 
the  sphere  of  their  sensible  experience. 

In  this  character  he  appears  to  receive  distinct  worship  in  one 
case  only.  When  a Khond  tribe  engages  in  war  with  enemies  of- 
another  race,  his  awful  name  is  invoked,  and  vows  of  sacrifice  in 
case  of  success  are  recorded.  His  nature  is  purely  malevolent,  but 
his  practical  malignity  towards  man  is  generally  referred  to  his 
secondary  character.  He  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendent actions  of  the  other  deities  in  their  respective  spheres,  and 
he  is  nowhere  peculiarly  present. 

In  his  secondary  character,  as  the  divinity  who  presides  over 
the  operations  of  Nature,  the  functions  of  the  Earth  God  are  defined 
with  a considerable  degree  of  distinctness;  reflecting  generally  the 
leading  wants  and  fears  of  an  agricultural  population.  He  rules  the 
order  of  the  seasons,  and  sends  the  periodical  rains;  upon  him  depend 
the  fecundity  of  the  soil,  and  the  growth  of  all  rural  produce,  the 
preservation  of  the  patriarchal  houses,  the  health  and  increase  of  the 
population,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  safety  of  flocks  and  herds 
and  their  attendants. 

The  following  tradition  contains  the  only  revelation  relative  to 
this  deity  which  is  received  by  his  worshippers. 

“The  Earth,”  say  the  Khonds,  “was  originally  a crude  and  un- 
stable mass,  unfit  for  cultivation  and  for  the  convenient  habitation  of 
man.  The  Earth  God  said,  ‘Let  human  blood  be  spilt  before  me!’ 
and  a child  was  sacrificed.  The  soil  became  forthwith  firm  and 
productive  ; and  the  deity  ordained  that  man  should  repeat  the  rite 
and  live.” 

Thus,  the  Khond  enjoys  the  ordinary  bounty  of  Nature  on  con- 
dition of  deprecating,  by  the  ceaseless  effusion  of  human  blood,  the 
malignity  of  the  power  by  which  its  functions  are  controlled.  This 
is  the  foundation,  and  in  one  point  of  view  the  sum  of  his  religion. 

The  occasions  and  the  modes  of  worship  of  the  Earth  God,  are 
regulated  by  usages  which  vary  in  every  district.  I shall  describe 
those  which  prevail  in  a considerable  portion  of  the  Mahals  of 
Boad  and  Goomsur. 

Contribution  to  the  support  of  the  ceremonial  of  human  sacrifice, 
the  rite  which  constitutes  the  public  religion,  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  association  in  a Khond  tribe ; and  the  burden  appears 
to  be  distributed  without  difficulty  in  each  village,  by  no  fixed  rule, 
according  to  the  means  and  the  dispositions  of  individuals. 

Sacrifices  to  the  Earth  God  are  either  public  or  private.  The 
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former  are  offered  by  a tribe,  a branch  of  a tribe,  or  by  a village ; 
the  latter  by  individuals,  who  are  generally  prompted  by  the  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  the  divinity. 

The  considerations  upon  which  the  performance  of  public 
sacrifice  depends,  appear  to  be  generally  these  : — 

I.  It  is  thought  necessary  that  every  farm  should  share  the 
blood  of  a human  victim  at  the  time  when  each  of  its  principal 
crops  is  laid  down,  and  particular  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  rite  in  the  case  of  the  more  valuable  products,  rice,  turmeric, 
and  mustard. 

A harvest  oblation  is  in  some  districts  of  Boad  deemed  scarcely 
less  necessary  than  the  spring  sacrifice1,  and  it  is  considered  in  the 
last  degree  desirable  that  several  offerings,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  year,  should  intervene  betwixt  them.  During  the  hot 
months,  when  agricultural  labours  are  nearly  suspended,  these 
offerings,  which  may  be  termed  Cereal,  are  not  made.  In  some 
districts  the  time  of  new  moon  is  always  selected  for  these  sacrifices, 
in  others  this  period  is  not  regarded. 

II.  Should  the  health  of  the  society  be  affected  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  or  should  its  flocks  or  herds  suffer  from  disease,  or 
from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  public  expiations  to  the  Earth  God 
must  be  performed. 

III.  The  patriarchal  office  is  connected,  to  a great  degree,  with 
religious  feeling,  and,  practically,  the  fortunes  of  the  Abbaya2  are 
regarded  as  the  chief  index  of  the  disposition  of  the  deity  towards 
the  portion  of  society  over  which  he  presides.  Hence  the  failure 
of  his  crops,  the  loss  of  his  farm  stock,  and  more  especially  sickness 
or  death  in  his  household,  are  regarded  as  tokens  of  coming  wrath, 
which  cannot  be  too  speedily  averted. 

All  arrangements  connected  with  the  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  are 
conducted  by  the  patriarch  in  concert  with  the  priest.  The  divine 
will  is  in  every  case  declared  by  the  latter,  as  it  is  communicated  to 
him  in  visions ; and  he  may  demand  a victim  at  any  time,  even 
when  no  visible  signs  of  divine  displeasure  appear. 

The  public  sacrifices  to  the  Earth  God,  then,  appear  to  be  either 
Cereal  offerings,  health  offerings,  or  offerings  on  account  of  the 
patriarchal  families. 

Private  atonements  are  deemed  necessary  when  any  extraordi- 
nary calamity  marks  the  anger  of  the  deity  towards  a particular 
house,  as,  for  example,  when  a child  watching  a flock  perishes  by  a 

2 Patriarch. 


See  the  First  Georgic,  338 — 330. 
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tiger,  the  form  which  is  assumed  by  the  Earth  God  for  purposes  of 
wrath.  Then  the  parents  hasten  to  the  priest,  conduct  him  to  their 
dwelling,  and  dash  vessels  of  cold  water  over  him.  When  seated  in 
his  wet  garments,  a cup  of  water  is  placed  before  him,  into  which  he 
dips  his  fingers  thrice,  smells  them,  sneezes,  and  is  filled  with  the 
god,  and  speaks  wildly  in  his  name. 

“ Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  Deum.” 

He  of  course  refers  the  visitation  to  the  neglected  worship  of  the 
dread  deity,  and  generally  demands  an  immediate  victim.  If  this 
requisition  cannot  be  complied  with,  a goat  is  led  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  where  its  ear  is  cut  off,  and  cast  bleeding  upon  the  earth  ; 
a pledge  which  must  be  redeemed  by  human  blood,  at  whatever 
cost,  within  the  year. 

In  one  district  in  the  Jeypore  Zemindary,  which  I have  not 
visited,  blood  is  drawn  from  the  ear  of  a child  of  the  afflicted  family, 
who  becomes  pledged  to  sacrifice  it  if  a substitute  cannot  be  provided. 
I have  not,  however,  heard,  on  good  authority,  of  any  instance  of 
the  actual  immolation  of  a Khond  in  the  districts  to  which  these 
observations  refer,  although  Khonds  have  certainly  been  sacrificed 
elsewhere. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  sacrifices  in  a Khond 
district  depends  upon  circumstances  so  variable,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  an  estimate  in  any  case  of  their  annual  average. 
In  the  valley  of  Borogutza,  two  miles  long,  and  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  I found  seven  victims  whose  immo- 
lation had  been  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  our  troops,  but  was  to 
take  place  immediately  upon  my  departure. 

Victims,  in  the  Orissa  language  “Merias,”  in  that  of  the  Khonds 
“Keddu,”  or  “Tukhi,”  are  everywhere  procured  by  the  “Dombango,” 
termed  “Panwa,”  or  weavers,  by  the  Hindus,  a class  of  inhabitants 
of  the  hill  country  who  have  peculiar  duties  in  every  village.  They 
purchase  them  without  difficulty  upon  false  pretences,  or  kidnap 
them,  from  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindus  in  the  low  country,  either 
to  the  order  of  the  abbayas  or  of  the  priests,  or  upon  speculation; 
when  in  difficulty,  they  sell  their  own  children  for  sacrifice.  When 
brought  up  the  mountains,  the  price  of  the  victims  is  determined  by 
the  demand,  a few  being  always  if  possible  kept  in  reserve  in  each 
district,  to  meet  sudden  demands  for  atonement. 

Victims  of  either  sex  are  equally  acceptable  to  the  Earth  God  : 
children,  whose  age  precludes  a knowledge  of  their  situation,  being 
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for  convenience  sake  preferred.  Brahmans  who  have  assumed  the 
Brahmanical  thread,  (being  probably  regarded  as  already  conse- 
crated to  the  deity,)  and  perhaps  Khonds,  in  some  tracts,  are  held 
to  be  unacceptable  offerings;  but  the  word  of  the  procurer  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  fitness  in  these  respects  which  is  required. 

It  is  a highly  characteristic  feature  of  this  religion,  and  pregnant 
with  important  consequences,  that  every  victim,  with  the  single 
exception  above  noticed,  must  be  bought  by  the  Khonds  with  a 
price  ; an  unbought  life  being  an  abomination  to  the  deity. 

The  meria  is  brought  blindfolded  to  the  village  by  the  procurer, 
and  is  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  abbaya  ; in  fetters  if  grown  up,  at 
perfect  liberty  if  a child.  He  is  regarded  during  life  as  a conse- 
crated being,  and  if  at  large  is  eagerly  welcomed  at  every  threshold. 

Victims  are  not  unfrequently  permitted  to  attain  to  years  of 
maturity  in  ignorance  of  their  situation,  although  how  this  ignorance 
can  be  maintained  it  is  difficult  to  understand  ; and  should  one 
under  such  circumstances  have  intercourse  with  the  wife  or  the 
daughter  of  a Khond,  thankfulness  is  expressed  to  the  deity  for  the 
distinction. 

To  a meria  youth  who  thus  grows  up,  a wife  of  one  of  the  castes 
upon  the  mountains  not  of  Khond  race  is  generally  given.  Farm  stock 
and  land  are  presented  to  him,  and  should  a family  be  the  result, 
it  is  held  to  be  born  to  the  fearful  condition  of  the  sire.  The  sacrifice 
of  lives  bound  to  existence  by  these  ties  is  often  foregone,  but  should 
the  dread  divinity  require  atonements  not  easy  to  be  afforded,  the 
victim  father  and  all  his  children  are  offered  up  without  hesitation. 
It  is  a rule,  however,  that  persons  who  stand  in  the  relation  of 
direct  descent,  shall  not  be  immolated  in  the  same  district;  and 
this  is  so  rigidly  observed,  that  when  a victim  is  thought  in  any 
degree  to  resemble  a former  mature  sacrifice,  he  is  always  out  of 
precaution  either  sold  or  exchanged  : and  this  is  I presume  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  sacrificing  (according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Khonds 
noticed  above)  the  same  life  twice  to  the  divinity. 

In  the  time  of  Kuli  Dora  Bissye  of  Goomsur,  uncle  of  the 
present  Dora  Bissye,  and  one  of  the  class  of  Benniah  Khonds  which 
has  generally  foregone  the  practice  of  this  rite,  a victim  who  had 
been  permitted  to  attain  to  manhood  was  led  out  to  sacrifice  in  the 
district  of  Rodungiah.  The  preliminary  ceremonies  had  been  gone 
through,  and  an  intoxicated  crowd  expected  their  consummation, 
when  the  fettered  youth  said  to  the  abbaya,  “In  suffering  this  death 
I become,  as  it  were,  a god ; and  I do  not  resist  my  fate  : unbind 
me,  and  let  me  partake  with  you  in  the  joy  of  the  festival.”  The 
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abbaya  consented,  and  unbound  him  ; the  young  man  called  for 
a bowl  and  drank,  and  the  crowd  contended  fiercely  for  the  remains 
of  the  liquor  which  his  lips  had  consecrated.  He  then  danced  and 
sang  amid  the  throng  until  the  sacrifice  could  be  no  longer  delayed 
•when  he  requested  the  abbaya  to  lend  him  his  axe  and  his  bow 
that  he  might  once  more  join  his  companions,  armed  like  a free 
man,  in  the  dance.  He  received  the  weapons,  and  when  the  abbaya 
•was  busied  with  the  priest  in  preparing  for  the  last  rite,  the  youth 
approached  him  in  the  dance  and  clove  his  skull  at  a blow.  He 
then  dashed  across  the  Salki,  a deep  and  foaming  torrent,  and  fled 
down  the  Ghaut  to  the  keep  of  Kuli  Bissye.  A furious  crowd  of 
worshippers  followed  and  demanded  his  surrender.  But  the  Bissye 
contrived  to  cajole  them  until  he  could  collect  a small  party  of 
adherents  who  secretly  bore  away  the  fugitive,  and  his  descendants 
still  live. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  arrival  of  the  English  troops  first  spread 
confusion  above  the  Ghauts  in  Goomsur,  many  victims  sought  and 
found  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Dora  Bissye. 

From  these  festivals  of  sacrifice  no  one  is  excluded.  They  are 
generally  attended  by  a large  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
continue  for  three  days,  which  are  passed  in  the  indulgence  of 
every  form  of  gross  excess,  in  more  than  Saturnalian  licence. 

The  first  day  and  night  are  spent  exclusively  in  drunken  feasting 
and  obscene  riot.  Upon  the  second  morning  the  victim,  who  has 
fasted  from  the  preceding  evening,  is  carefully  washed,  dressed  in 
a new  garment,  and  led  forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  procession, 
with  music  and  dancing 

The  Meria  grove,  a clump  of  deep  and  shadowy  forest  trees, — 

“ Sylva  alta  Jovis  lucusque  Diana',” 

in  which  the  mango,  the  bur,  the  dammar,  and  the  pipala  generally 
prevail,  usually  stands  at  a short  distance  from  the  hamlet, by  a rivulet 
which  is  called  the  Meria  stream.  It  is  kept  sacred  from  the  axe, 
and  is  avoided  by  the  Khond  as  haunted  ground.  My  followers  were 
always  warned  to  abstain  from  seeking  shelter  within  its  awful  shade. 
In  its  centre,  upon  the  second  day,  an  upright  stake  is  fixed,  generally 
between  two  plants  of  the  Sankissar  or  Bazardanti  shrub.  The  victim 
is  seated  at  its  foot,  bound  back  to  it  by  the  priest.  He  is  then 
anointed  with  oil,  ghee,  and  turmeric,  and  adorned  with  flowers;  and 
a species  of  reverence,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
adoration,  is  paid  to  him  throughout  the  day.  And  there  is  now  infi- 
nite contention  to  obtain  the  slightest  relic  of  his  person  ; a particle 
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of  the  turmeric  paste  with  which  he  is  smeared,  or  a drop  of  his 
spittle,  being  esteemed,  (especially  by  the  women,)  of  supreme 
virtue.  In  some  districts,  instead  of  being  thus  bound  in  a grove, 
the  victim  is  exposed  in  or  near  the  village  upon  a couch,  after  being 
led  in  procession  round  the  place  of  sacrifice.  And  in  some  parts  of 
Goomsur  where  this  practice  prevails,  small  rude  images  of  beasts 
and  birds  in  clay  are  made  in  great  numbers  at  this  festival,  and 
stuck  on  poles;  a practice  of  the  origin  or  meaning  of  which  I have 
been  able  to  obtain  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Upon  the  third  morning  the  victim  is  refreshed  with  a little  milk 
and  palm  sago,  while  the  licentious  feast,  which  has  scarcely  been 
intermitted  during  the  night,  is  loudly  renewed.  About  noon  the  orgies 
terminate,  and  the  assemblage  issues  forth  with  stunning  shouts  and 
pealing  music  to  consummate  the  sacrifice. 

As  the  victim  must  not  suffer  bound,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
exhibit  any  show  of  resistance,  the  bones  of  his  arms,  and  if  neces- 
sary those  of  his  legs,  are  now  broken  in  several  places. 

The  acceptable  place  of  sacrifice  has  been  discovered  during  the  pre- 
vious night,  by  persons  sent  out  for  this  purpose  into  the  fields  of  the 
village  or  of  the  private  oblator.  The  ground  is  probed  in  the  dark 
with  long  sticks,  and  the  first  deep  chink  that  is  pierced  is  considered 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  Earth  God.  The  rod  is  left  standing  in 
the  earth,  and  in  the  morning  four  large  posts  are  set  up  around  it. 

The  priest,  assisted  by  the  abbaya  and  one  or  two  of  the  elders 
of  the  village,  now  takes  the  branch  of  a green  tree,  which  is  cleft  to 
a distance  of  several  feet  down  the  centre.  They  insert  the  victim 
within  the  rift,  fitting  it  in  some  districts  to  his  chest,  in  others  to 
his  throat.  Cords  are  then  twisted  round  the  open  extremity  of  the 
stake,  which  the  priest,  aided  by  his  assistants,  strives  with  his  whole 
force  to  close.  He  then  wounds  the  victim  slightly  with  his  axe 
when  the  crowd  throws  itself  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  exclaiming, 
“We  bought  you  with  a price,  and  no  sin  rests  on  us!”  strips 
the  flesh  from  the  bones’. 

Each  man  bears  his  bloody  shred  to  his  fields,  and  thence 
returns  straight  home.  Next  day  all  that  remains  of  the  victim  is 
burnt  up  with  a whole  sheep  on  a funeral  pile,  and  the  ashes  are 
scattered  over  the  fields,  or  laid  as  paste  over  the  houses  and 
granaries;  and  for  three  days  after  the  sacrifice  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  which  afforded  it  remain  dumb,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  signs,  and  remaining  unvisited  by  strangers.  At  the 

1 This  is  rot  the  only  mode  in  which  human  life  is  offered  up  by  the  K bonds  to 
their  gods. 
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end  of  this  time  a buffalo  is  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
when  tongues  are  loosened;  but  until  seven  days  have  elapsed,  a 
person  who  has  been  present  at  a sacrifice  cannot  approach  the 
villages  of  a tribe  which  does  not  offer  human  sacrifices. 

The  Khond  population  of  the  region  which  extends  between 
Goomsur  and  the  Zemindary  of  Chinna  Kimedy,  a tract  about 
sixty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  do  not  offer  human 
victims  to  the  gods. 

II.  Bella  Pennu,  the  Sun  God,  and  Danzu  Pennu,  the  Moon  God. 

The  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  universally  recognised  as  deities  by 
the  Khonds,  but  no  ceremonial  worship  is  addressed  to  either  in  the 
districts  to  which  these  observations  extend'.  They  are  acknowledged 
in  these  districts  by  simple  invocation  upon  every  occasion  of 
religion  and  solemnity. 

III.  Sandhi  Pennu,  the  God  of  Limits. 

Adored  by  human  victims  on  boundaries.  Other  victims. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  amongst  clusters  of  jealous  tribes 
which  depend  entirely  upon  the  soil,  a God  of  Limits  should  be 
universally  acknowledged.  He  is  apparently  to  be  regarded  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Earth  God.  He  is  adored  by  the  same  rite  as 
the  great  divinity;  but,  besides  the  blood  of  human  victims,  that  of 
buffaloes  and  of  goats  is  acceptable  to  him.  Particular  points  upon 
the  boundaries  of  districts,  fixed  by  ancient  usage,  and  generally 
upon  the  highways,  are  his  altars,  and  these  demand  each  an 
aunual  victim,  who  is  either  an  unsuspecting  traveller  struck  down  by 
his  priests,  or  a meria  provided  by  purchase,  as  for  the  Earth  God. 

On  the  boundary  between  Ruttabarri  and  Ogdur,  on  the 
Hattigutzu  ghaut,  and  on  that  of  the  same  district  on  the  side  of 
Balskupa,  this  rite  is  never  omitted.  Upon  the  latter,  where  it  is 
marked  by  some  low  barricades,  a mile  from  Surudukupa,  I saw 
the  bones  of  a late  victim  whitening  in  the  sun.  On  the  ghaut 
between  Kuradicottah  and  Borogutza,  there  is  a similar  place  of 
sacrifice,  marked  by  a turmeric-smeared  stone,  which  stands  beneath 
a spreading  mango  tree,  and  is  called  “ Lakshmi  patra”  by  the 
trembling  Hindu.  On  the  boundary  between  North  Atkombo  and 
Boad  is  also  a well-known  place  of  sacrifice,  distinguished  by  a 
heap  of  stones;  “Sandhi”  is  the  Khond  and  Orissan  word  for 
“boundary.” 

1 I have  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  districts  the  Sun  is  the  chief  God. 
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IV.  Loha  Pennu,  the  God  of  Anns. 

His  symbol.  When  invoked.  Victims. 

The  God  of  Arms  has  in  every  Khond  village,  at  least  in  the 
southern  districts,  a grove  sacred  from  the  axe,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  beneath  a spreading  tree,  his  symbol  is  buried,  a piece  of  iron 
about  two  cubits  in  length;  and  to  no  Khond  god  is  worship  more 
assiduously  or  devoutly  paid. 

When  war  is  resolved  upon,  the  priest,  accompanied  by  a few 
of  the  leading  elders  (while  women  and  children,  abhorred  by  this 
god,  are  carefully  kept  at  a distance),  enters  his  grove.  He  sacri- 
fices a young  chicken,  letting  the  blood  sink  into  the  earth,  and 
over  the  symbol  he  pours  out  a libation  of  palm  toddy,  and  then 
presents  an  addled  egg  and  some  rice,  all  the  while  invoking  the 
presence  of  the  deity,  saying,  “Our  youth  are  going  out  to  fight; 
go  thou  out  before  them  !”  The  priest  then  divides  some  rice  into 
a number  of  small  heaps,  and  offers  one  to  Bera  Pennu  and  one  to 
each  of  the  other  deities,  whom  he  thinks  proper  to  propitiate.  He 
then  leaves  the  grove,  accompanied,  it  is  believed,  by  the  deity,  if 
propitious.  On  the  outside  there  await  him  the  whole  youth  of  the 
tribe  completely  armed.  He  heaps  their  arms  with  much  solemnity 
in  a pile  by  a stream,  and  taking  a handful  of  long  grass,  sprinkles 
them  with  water.  He  then  calls  loudly  upon  Loha  Pennu,  and 
upon  Bera  Pennu  (if  it  is  not  a case  of  family  feud),  and  on 
“the  war  gods  of  the  hills,”  and  on  all  the  other  gods.  Loha 
Pennu,  if  favourable,  now  possesses  the  priest,  who  becomes 
bacchant,  raving  wildly  with  hair  cast  loose,  and  shouting  in 
phrenzy,  while  all  shout  with  him.  He  then  seizes  a handful  of 
the  arms,  points  towards  the  hostile  quarter,  and  delivers  them  to 
those  nearest,  who  rush  off,  followed  by  the  rest  as  they  can  snatch 
weapons  from  the  heap.  They  make  straight  for  the  nearest  of 
their  enemy’s  villages,  and  attack  any  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they 
find  in  the  fields,  but  no  one  met  upon  the  road;  for  there,  even 
while  a conflict  is  going  on,  any  one  is  safe.  If  they  find  no  one  in 
the  fields,  they  go  up  to  the  tree  next  the  village  and  wound  it  with 
an  axe.  When  the  people  thus  attacked  take  the  alarm  they  shout 
defiance  from  every  village,  and  both  sides  give  themselves  up  to 
preparations  for  battle  on  the  morrow.  The  priest  before  the  battle 
makes  a fresh  offering  to  Loha  Pennu  on  the  field,  and  gives  the 
signal  to  engage.  He  himself  waits  in  the  rear  until  some  warrior, 
himself  unwounded,  can  bring  the  right  arm  of  a slain  foe,  with 
which  trophy  they  both  rush  to  the  grove  of  Loha  Pennu,  where 
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the  priest  presents  it  to  the  god,  with  the  prayer  that  he  will  make 
the  axes  of  the  tribe  more  sharp,  and  their  arrows  more  sure. 

Success  in  arms  is  carefully  ascribed  in  every  case  to  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  Loha  l’ennu,  never  to  personal  valour. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  priest  upon  any  occasion  to  prevent  war 
by  declaring  Loha  Pennu  to  be  unfavourable. 

V.  Jugah  Pennu,  the  God  of  Small-Pox. 

His  offerings. 

Jugah  Pennu,  say  the  Khonds,  “sows  small-pox  upon  man- 
kind as  men  sow  seed  upon  the  earth.”  When  a village  is 
threatened  with  this  dread  disease,  it  is  deserted  by  all,  save  a few 
persons  who  remain  to  offer  the  blood  of  buffaloes,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
to  the  destroying  power.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  attempt  to  prevent  his  approach  by  planting  thorns  in  the 
paths  which  lead  towards  the  infected  place. 

VI.  Kadzu  Pennu,  the  Village  God. 

His  functions.  Victims  and  priest. 

The  Nadzu  Pennu,  or  Village  God,  is  the  guardian  deity  of 
every  hamlet.  These  universal  lares  are  the  great  objects  of  the 
domestic  and  familiar  worship  of  the  Khonds  the  ruin  or  pro- 
sperity of  villages  is  in  their  power ; their  aid  is  implored  as 
patrons  in  every  undertaking ; vows  are  made  and  registered  to 
them  in  sickness,  and  the  village  deity  is  especially  invoked  as 
Lucina.  In  Orissa  and  Telingana  the  rural  gods,  who  bear  the 
same  designation,  are  Hindu  gods  localized  and  assumed  as  patron 
deities,  but  the  Nadzu  Pennu  of  the  Khonds  appears  to  be  a local 
influence  quite  distinct  from  the  greater  divinities. 

This  god  is  familiarly  approached  by  all  at  his  shrine,  which  is 
simply  marked  by  a stone  placed  under  the  cotton-tree  planted  in 
the  centre  of  every  village  on  its  foundation.  Sheep,  fowls,  and 
pigs,  with  grain  and  fruit,  are  his  offerings.  The  village  abbaya  is 
his  priest,  but  any  one  may  minister  for  himself  at  his  altar. 
“ Nadzu”  is  the  Khond  word  for  a village. 

VII.  Soro  Pennu,  the  Hill  God.  VIII.  Jori  Pennu,  the  God  of 
Streams.  IX.  Gossa  Pennu,  the  Forest  God. 

Every  hill  and  knoll  in  the  Khond  country  has  a name  and  a 
divinity  who  is  called  Soro  Pennu,  but  to  whom  no  formal  wor- 
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ship  is  addressed.  Jori  Pennu  is  the  God  of  Streams,  but  he 
has,  in  like  manner,  no  peculiar  rites.  Gossa  Pennu,  the 
Forest  God,  has  a locality  within  the  limits  of  every  village  where 
the  following  observances  are  paid  to  him,  at  least  in  the  southern 
districts. 

That  timber  may  never  be  wanting  in  case  of  accidents  from 
fire  or  from  enemies,  a considerable  grove,  generally  of  dammar, 
is  uniformly  dedicated  by  every  village  to  Gossa  Pennu,  and 
religiously  preserved.  It  is  consecrated  by  the  priest,  by  drawing  a 
line  round  it  with  a bamboo  split  at  one  end,  and  having  a fowl,  an 
offering  to  the  god,  attached  to  the  other.  The  bird  is  then  sacri- 
ficed, with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  rice  and  an  addled  egg,  in 
the  centre  of  the  grove,  the  names  of  all  the  other  gods  being 
invoked  after  that  of  the  sylvan  deity.  The  young  trees  of  this 
wood  are  occasionally  pruned,  but  not  a twig  is  cut  for  use  without 
the  formal  consent  of  the  village,  nor  can  the  axe  even  then  be 
applied  before  Gossa  Pennu  has  been  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a sheep  or  a hog. 

X.  Munda  Pennu,  the  Tank  God. 

The  Khonds  carefully  collect  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  the 
waters  of  their  rivulets  near  their  sources,  by  means  of  rude  weak 
dams,  called  “Munda,”  and  they  assiduously  sacrifice  sheep  and 
fowls  to  Munda  Pennu,  under  the  nearest  tree,  praying  him  to 
preserve  these  embankments. 

XI.  Sugu  Pennu,  or  Sidruju  Pennu,  the  God  of  Fountains. 

The  Gods  of  Fountains  are  amongst  the  Khonds  objects  of  the 
most  anxious  and  regular  worship.  When  a spring  dries  up,  the 
priest  is  instantly  sent  for  by  the  despairing  villagers,  and  conjured 
to  bring  back  the  water,  with  promises  of  all  that  they  can  com- 
mand. Fie  plucks  the  cocoon  of  a silkworm  from  a bamboo  tree, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night  steals  to  some  living  fountain,  to  endeavour 
to  induce  the  god  to  transfer  a portion  of  its  waters  to  the  deserted 
spring;  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  if  his  errand  should 
become  known  to  the  proprietors  of  the  wrater  W'hich  is  thus  to  be 
wiled  away. 

The  kuttagottaru,  or  priest,  remains  a long  time  alone  over  the 
spring,  muttering  incantations,  by  which  he  generally  prevails  with 
Sugu  Pennu.  He  then  fills  the  cocoon  from  the  spring,  and 
returns  to  the  dry  fountain,  repeating  charms  as  he  goes,  while  it  is 
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believed  that  a stream  of  water  follows  his  footsteps  under  ground. 
The  abbaya,  with  a party  of  old  men  who  have  fasted  the  preceding 
day  (the  presence  of  women  being  here  peculiarly  fatal,  while  that 
of  youths  is  also  interdicted),  awaits  his  return  at  the  deserted  well. 
Its  basin  is  now  cleared  out  and  the  cocoon-cup  of  water  is  placed 
in  it.  The  priest  then  sacrifices  a sheep  or  a hog  to  Sugu  Pennu, 
who  either  immediately  renews  the  spring,  or  gives  signs  of  satisfac- 
tion which  are  always  followed  by  its  reappearance  in  a day  or  two. 

XII.  Pidzu  Pennu,  the  God  of  Rain. 

When  there  is  a failure  of  the  rains,  a whole  tribe  generally 
meets  to  invoke  Pidzu  Pennu.  Quarrels  are  now  forgotten  or 
suspended,  and  all  go  forth,  men,  women,  and  children,  accom- 
panied by  the  loudest  music,  the  men  shouting  and  capering  madly 
in  circles.  The  God  of  Showers  is  sought  at  some  old  appointed 
tree  or  rock.  While  some  keep  up  the  dance  without  intermission, 
others  strip  and  cook  the  victims,  which  are  bullocks,  sheep,  or 
hogs,  and  which  are  sacrificed  with  invocations  by  the  kuttagottaru. 
He  first  eats  with  the  old  men,  who  have  fasted  from  the  preceding 
day.  Then  the  young  men  eat:  and  finally  the  women  and 
children,  who  have  sat  by,  receive  their  share. 

XIII.  Pilamu  Pennu,  the  God  of  Hunting. 

When  a hunting  party  is  formed,  the  Khonds  always  require  the 
priest  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Chase.  He  piles  the  weapons 
of  the  huntsmen  by  a rivulet,  sprinkles  water  over  them  with  a 
handful  of  long  grass,  and  sacrifices  a fowl  to  the  god,  who,  if  pro- 
pitious, enables  him  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  chase  is 
to  be  pursued,  and  occasionally  to  devote  so  many  wild  hogs, 
hares,  &c.  to  fall.  A hunting  party  generally  consists  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  persons,  who  drive  and  mob  the  game,  killing  it  with 
their  arrows,  slings,  and  axes.  The  hot  weather  is  the  season  fo 
sport.  The  Khonds,  strange  to  say,  are  unacquainted  with  the  us 
of  poison  for  their  arrows,  although  the  neighbouring  Sourahs  have 
a poison  said  to  be  so  active  as  soon  to  kill  a tiger. 

XIV.  The  God  of  Births. 

When  the  birth  of  a child  does  not  take  place  at  the  expected 
time,  the  priest  is  immediately  put  in  requisition,  as  on  every  other 
conceivable  occasion  of  doubt  or  difficulty  amongst  the  Khonds. 
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He  takes  the  woman  to  the  place  of  confluence  of  two  streams, 
sprinkles  water  over  her,  and  makes  an  offering  to  the  deity. 
When  any  animal  fails  in  fertility,  the  same  god  is  appealed  to. 

THE  KIIOND  LOCAL  DIVINITIES. 

I.  Deceased  Ancestors. 

The  worship  of  deceased  ancestors  is  a striking  and  important 
feature  of  the  Khond  religion.  The  more  distinguished  fathers  of 
the  tribe,  of  its  branches,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  are  all  remembered 
by  the  priests,  their  sanctity  growing  with  the  remoteness  of  the 
period  of  their  deaths ; and  they  are  invoked  in  endless  array,  after 
the  gods  who  are  universally  worshipped,  at  every  religious  festival. 

Distinction  is  generally  achieved  amongst  the  Khonds,  either  by 
the  conquest  of  land  from  the  waste,  or  by  success  in  battle ; and 
deceased  ancestors  are,  in  consequence,  chiefly  invoked  to  give  pros- 
perity to  the  labours  in  the  field,  and  victory  to  the  arms  of  their 
descendants.  But  they  are  propitiated  upon  every  occasion  of  public 
worship  whatever;  and  it  is  said  that  a perfectly  accomplished 
priest  takes  between  three  and  four  hours  to  recite  his  roll  of  gods 
and  deified  men. 

II.  Pitabaldi. 

His  name.  Where  worshipped.  His  shrine.  Offerings. 

Pitabaldi  is  a compound  Orissan  word,  signifying  “ Great  Father 
God.”  This  deity  is  worshipped  in  Chokapaud,  Hodzoghoro, 
Ogdur,  and  Nowsagur;  while  in  the  western  and  southern  Khond 
districts  his  name  is  unknown.  His  symbol  is  a stone  smeared  with 
turmeric,  placed  under  a lofty  forest  tree,  where  tradition  generally 
records  that  a rift  once  marked  his  passage  into  or  his  emergence 
from  the  earth.  Pitabaldi  has  a temple  by  a grove  at  Godrisye, 
between  Gattigudu  and  Boni.  It  is  a shed  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  with  a raised  floor.  Within  is  a low  vacant  mud  enclosure 
two  feet  in  diameter.  In  front  stands  a post  to  which  victims  are 
bound  for  sacrifice. 

To  Pitabaldi  are  due  two  yearly  offerings,  one  at  seed  time, 
the  other  at  harvest.  They  usually  consist  of  a goat  or  a few  fowls, 
with  milk,  turmeric,  rice,  ghee,  and  incense;  and  buffaloes  are  occa- 
sionally sacrificed.  The  blood  of  the  victim  is  partly  spilt  on  the 
rice  of  the  offering,  partly  allowed  to  sink  into  the  soil,  where  the 
rift  is  supposed  to  have  existed. 
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III.  Bandri  Pennu. 

His  Shrines.  Appeared  in  a material  form  at  Boropall.  Effects  of  his  removal. 

Bandri  Pennu  enjoys  great  influence  in  the  district  of  Nowsagur 
in  the  zemindary  of  Daspallah,  where  he  is  manifested  in  a material 
form,  and  has  a temple.  In  Borogutza  he  has  also  a shrine, 
which  is  kept  by  Pedda  Dehri,  the  patriarch  of  the  subdivision,  and 
which  is  exactly  Similar  in  form  to  that  of  Pitabaldi  in  Godrisye. 
Of  this  deity,  the  present  Magi,  the  Patriarch  of  Nowsagur,  states 
that  he  manifested  himself  at  Boropall,  in  the  form  under  which  he 
is  now  adored  there,  some  years  ago,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  (the 
Magi’s)  marriage. 

The  god  was  found  in  the  large  dish  of  rice  which,  according  to 
custom,  his  wife’s  mother  at  that  ceremony  placed  upon  his  head. 
Its  material  I was  assured  is  neither  gold,  silver,  wood,  iron,  stone, 
nor  any  other  known  substance.  It  is  deposited  in  a small  building 
under  the  guardianship  of  a Hindu  priest,  who  is  entertained  for 
this  service,  and  who  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  unfortunately 
absent  at  some  distance  with  the  key. 

The  Raja  of  Daspallah  a few  years  ago  carried  away  this 
sacred  symbol  by  force,  when  the  village  of  Boropall  was  nearly 
depopulated  by  disease  and  tigers.  The  deity  was  afterwards 
restored,  and  these  plagues  ceased.  Bandri  Pennu  and  Pitabaldi 
are  worshipped  with  similar  rites. 

IV.  Bahman  Pennu.  V.  Bahmundi  Pennu. 

Baliman  Pennu,  apparently  the  Brahman  god,  and  Bahmundi 
Pennu,  of  suspicious  similarity  in  point  of  sound,  are  honoured 
with  rites  similar  to  those  paid  to  Pitabaldi  in  the  districts  to  the 
eastward  of  the  great  table  land,  where  the  Khonds  have  perhaps 
been  most  exposed  to  impressions  from  Hinduism.  Bahmundi 
Pennu  is  also  worshipped  in  Tenteliaghor.  It  may  be  observed 
that  local  tradition  speaks  of  the  existence  of  a Hindu  city  founded 
by  Rama  (on  his  return  from  Ceylon)  in  Chokapaud,  where  these 
deities  are  chiefly  adored.  My  time  unfortunately  did  not  admit  of 
my  examining  the  remains  of  one  or  two  Hindu  temples  which 
exist  there. 

VI.  Dhungarri  Pennu. 

His  Worship. 

This  deity  is  worshipped  only  in  the  districts  of  Plodzoghoro 
and  Tenteliaghor.  In  him  the  Khonds  appear  to  adore  an  influ- 
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ence  which  is  new  to  ceremonial  worship,  namely,  the  conservative 
principle,  or  rather  that  of  things  as  they  were. 

Upon  a lofty  mountain,  the  fitting  altar  of  Dhungarri,  the 
blood  of  victims  is  annually  poured  out  before  an  immense  con- 
course of  devotees,  whose  single  aspiration  is,  “ May  we  ever  live  as 
did  our  forefathers,  and  may  our  children  hereafter  live  like  us  !” 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  whose  predominant  senti- 
ment is  thus  expressed,  appeared  to  me  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  unfavourable  to  minute  inquiry  upon  any  subject. 

The  mowi  tree  had  just  blossomed,  and  in  the  drunken  festival 
with  which  its  flowers  are  welcomed,  I beheld  the  dreadful  spectacle 
of  the  male  population  of  an  entire  community,  amongst  which  my 
route  lay  for  two  days,  deprived  of  reason.  But  no  woman  added 
degradation  to  the  scene. 

To  Dhungarri  are  sacrificed  buffaloes,  goats,  and  pigs. 

VII.  Singa  Pennu. 

Singa  Pemiu  manifested  at  Ogdur.  Stolen.  His  Nature. 

The  god  Singa  Pennu,  according  to  the  chief  of  Ogdur,  in  which 
district  alone  he  is  worshipped,  rose  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
piece  of  iron,  which  was  called  “Homa  Pennu,”  (the  word“Homa’ 
having  no  meaning  in  the  Khond  language,)  until  the  deity  revealed 
his  true  name,  “ Singa,”  (which  is  equally  without  meaning,)  to 
his  priest  in  a dream.  The  late  Raja  Jugraj  of  Boad  adorned 
the  sacred  symbol  with  a silver  top,  when  it  was  stolen  by  an 
impious  Khond.  The  thief  perished  miserably,  with  a smith,  his 
accomplice,  who  attempted  to  convert  the  deity  into  an  axe.  The 
mother  of  the  former  replaced  the  sacred  iron,  when  a temple  was 
for  safety  built  over  it. 

The  habits  of  this  god  are  destructive.  The  tree  under  which 
he  is  placed  certainly  dies.  If  he  is  laid  in  water,  it  dries  up.  His 
priest  cannot  expect  to  survive  in  his  service  the  term  of  four  years, 
while  he  cannot  decline  the  fearful  office. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  of  the  four  rude  temples  which  are  found 
in  these  districts,  that  of  Bandri  Pennu  at  Boropall  and  that  of 
Singa  Pennu,  have  been  recently  constructed  for  the  safe  custody 
of  symbols  which  had  been  previously  abstracted  by  force  or 
stealth.  A third,  which  is  vacant,  stands  in  Borogutza  in  honour 
of  the  god,  while  the  fourth,  in  Chokapaud,  is  devoted  to  Pita- 
haldi,  whose  worship  is  almost  exclusively  in  Hindu  hands.  No 
other  Khond  temples,  I believe,  exist  in  Goomsur,  Boad,  or  Das- 
pullah. 
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The  Khonds  appear  to  be  as  far  removed  from  the  ideas  which 
give  rise  to  temples  and  to  idol  worship,  from  the  idea  of  confining 
or  of  personifying  the  divine  presence,  as  were  the  Persian  priests 
who  incited  Xerxes  to  burn  the  temples  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  God '. 

A moss-grown  rock  on  the  hill  of  Koladah  in  Goomsur,  which 
bore  a rude  natural  resemblance  to  a man  seated  on  a tiger,  had 
been  from  the  remotest  antiquity  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration. 
The  father  of  the  late  Raja  of  Goomsur,  in  compliment  to  the  Jakso 
tribe,  whose  former  territory  included  Koladah,  built  a temple  near 
the  spot,  and  placed  within  it  the  image  of  a man  aud  tiger  of 
the  best  Hindu  workmanship.  The  gaudy  idol  remained  entirely 
unnoticed,  while  the  Khonds  continued  to  regard  the  rude  natural 
image  with  unabated  reverence.  In  the  year  1815,  however,  when 
a British  force  took  possession  of  Koladah,  a party  of  Sepoys 
chanced  to  bivouack  in  the  temple.  Their  camp  fire  was  allowed 
to  scorch  the  idol,  and  a Mussulman  contemptuously  pricked  the 
nose  of  the  tiger  with  his  bayonet.  Blood,  say  the  Khonds,  flowed 
from  the  wound,  and  a pestilence  wasted  the  English  camp,  which 
proved  that  their  divinity  had  transferred  his  presence  from  his 
ancient  hill  to  the  new  Hindu  shrine.  Thither  they  declined  to 
follow  him,  but  the  tiger  rock  has  since  ceased  to  be  in  any  degree 
an  object  of  religious  regard1 2. 

VIII.  Dommosinghiani.  IX.  Potterghor.  X.  Pinjai. 

XI.  Kankali.  XII.  Bulinda  Silenda. 

Dommosinghiani,  tutelary  god  of  Dommosinglii.  Potterghor  and  Pinjai,  names  of 
places.  Bulinda  Silenda  and  Kankali,  unknown. 

Dommosinghiani  is  simply  the  tutelary  god  of  the  district  of 
Dommosinghi,  and  no  doubt  represents,  in  accordance  with  all 
analogy,  a vague  sense  of  the  dependence  of  the  community  upon 
the  divine  power.  The  abbayas  are  his  priests. 

Potterghor  and  Pinjai  are  names  of  places  (I  believe  of  ghauts) 
in  the  tracts  in  which  the  deities  so  designated  are  recognised. 

1 There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Romans,  during  the  first  170  years  after 
the  foundation  of  their  city,  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  See  Arnold’s  History  of 
Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  58. 

2 There  is  a rock  in  Nepaul  which  is  considered  to  be  a god,  and  a British 
officer  threw  the  people  into  the  greatest  excitement  by  inadvertently  breaking  off 
the  nose  of  the  deity  as  a geological  specimen. 
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Bulimia  Silenda  and  Ivunkali  are  local  gods  of  the  district  of 
Punchora,  w ith  respect  to  whom  I possess  no  exact  information. 

The  Hindu  Goddess  Kali. 

The  Khonds  have  adopted,  in  addition  to  their  native  gods, 
the  Goddess  Kali,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Hindus  in  this  quarter 
of  Orissa,  and  whom  all  the  Zemindars  recently  adored,  and  in 
many  cases  no  doubt  still  adore,  by  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice. 
Her  worship  is  everywhere  postponed  by  the  Khonds  to  that  of 
their  principal  native  divinities,  except  perhaps  at  Ranigunje  in 
Atkombo,  where  the  head  of  the  priestly  branch  of  the  chief  Khouro 
family  is  her  minister,  and  where  her  service  is  apparently  combined 
with  that  of  the  Earth  God,  the  offerings  thus  acquiring  a double 
significance.  Kali  is  principally  recognised  under  these  three  names. 
Bhadraw'allu,  Bhairavf  and  Komesw'ari.  Her  ordinary  offerings 
buffaloes,  goats,  and  fowls. 

Such  are  the  Khond  divinities  and  their  worship  in  a part  of  Boad 
and  of  Goomsur.  I proceed  to  speak  of  the  institution  of  priesthood. 


Section  II. 

THE  KHOND  PRIESTHOOD. 

Origin.  Of  two  classes. — 1.  The  Khond  priesthood.  Appellations.  In  what 
respect  distinguished  from  the  community.  Magical  arts.  Equality. 
Emoluments. — 2.  Hindu  priests. 

The  Khond  priesthood,  like  every  other  priesthood,  lays  claim 
to  divine  institution.  Each  deity  originally  appointed  ministers  in 
every  tribe  by  which  he  was  recognised,  and  the  office  is  hereditary, 
descending  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  to  eldest  sons.  But  no 
exclusive  privilege  is  transmitted  by  descent ; the  priestly  office  may 
be  assumed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  assert  a call  to  the  service  of 
a god,  the  mandate  being  communicated  in  a dream  or  vision,  and 
the  ministry  of  any  divinity  may  apparently  be  laid  aside  at  pleasure. 
Hence  the  Khond  priesthood  has  no  tendency  to  form  a caste. 

In  addition  to  the  native  priesthood,  a class  of  Hindus,  whose 
number  is  not  considerable,  is  employed  by  the  Khonds  in  the 
service  of  their  gods.  The  Khond  priesthood  conducts  exclusively 
the  worship  of  the  Earth  God,  and  generally  that  of  the  deities  who 
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are  universally  acknowledged,  while  it  divides  with  the  Hindu 
ministers  the  service  of  the  local  gods  and  of  Kali,  and  apparently 
according  to  no  fixed  rules. 

In  Goomsur  and  the  northern  parts  of  Boad,  the  Khond  name 
for  a priest  is  “ Kuttagottaru”  or  “ Torambu  j”  in  the  western 
districts  it  is  “Jakoro.”  The  Orissan  appellations  of  “Janni”  and 
“ Dehri  ” are  however  occasionally  adopted,  the  former  generally  by 
the  priests  of  the  Earth  God,  the  latter  by  those  of  the  local  deities 
and  of  Kali. 

Every  Khond  village  has  its  priest.  The  Khond  priest  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community  only  in  these  respects  : — 
1st.  He  may  not  eat  with  laymen  nor  partake  of  food  prepared 
by  their  hands.  This  rule  does  not  however  extend  to  the 
liquor  cup,  of  which  he  partakes  freely  at  feasts,  while  a portion 
of  uncooked  flesh  is  reserved  for  him.  His  family  does  not  share 
in  this  restriction. 

2ndly.  The  priest  in  no  case  bears  arms.  When  war  is  under- 
taken with  enemies  of  a different  race,  he  first  invokes  the  Earth  God 
as  above  stated,  and  then  Lolia  Pennu.  When  the  contest  is  between 
Khond  tribes,  he  makes  an  offering  to  the  latter  deity  alone,  in  the 
space  which  divides  the  combatants  : and  on  the  completion  of  the 
rite,  flourishes  his  axe  twice  in  the  air,  utters  shouts  of  defiance,  and 
retires  while  the  conflict  is  joined. 

The  Khonds,  like  all  other  people  at  the  same  stage  of  advance- 
ment, believe  in  charms  and  incantations,  but  their  superstition  is 
very  slightly  connected  with  medicine.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  a 
priest,  however,  is  to  discover  the  causes  of  sickness,  as  of  every 
other  species  of  misfortune,  either  in  the  immediate  displeasure  of 
some  deity,  or  of  some  ancestor  ungratified  by  food  and  honours,  or 
in  the  magical  arts  of  an  enemy. 

Upon  such  occasions  the  Kuttagottaru  seats  himself  by  the 
afflicted  person,  and  taking  some  rice  divides  it  into  small  heaps, 
each  dedicated  to  a god,  or  to  a deceased  ancestor  whom  he  names- 
He  then  balances  a sickle  with  a thread,  places  a few  grains  upon 
each  end,  and  calls  all  the  gods  by  name.  The  sickle  is  slightly 
agitated ; a god  has  come  and  perched  by  the  offering;  the  priest 
declares  his  name,  and  lays  down  the  sickle  ; he  then  counts  the 
heap  of  rice  dedicated  to  that  god;  if  odd  in  number  the  deity  is 
offended,  if  even  he  is  pleased.  In  the  former  case  the  priest 
becomes  full  of  the  god,  shakes  his  head  frantically  with  dis- 
hevelled hair,  and  utters  wild  incoherent  sentences.  The  patient 
addresses  the  god  in  his  minister,  inquiring  humbly  the  cause  of 
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his  displeasure.  The  minister  refers  to  the  god’s  neglected  wor- 
ship;— sorrow  is  professed  on  the  other  hand,  and  forgiveness 
prayed ; and  the  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  priest  are  instantly 
performed.  Deceased  ancestors  are  invoked  as  gods,  and  are 
appeased  by  offerings  of  fowls,  rice,  and  liquor.  The  consecrated 
rice  with  the  brass  vessels  used  in  these  ceremonies,  are  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priest. 

The  presence  of  the  Khnnd  priest  at  the  marriage  feast,  as 
noticed  in  the  preceding  section,  seems  to  be  chiefly  for  the  preven- 
tion of  injury  to  the  parties  by  the  magical  arts  of  ill-wishers.  His 
office  on  the  occasions  of  the  birth,  or  the  naming  of  a child,  is  to 
decide  which  ancestor  of  the  family  is  born  again.  He  is  a guest 
at  funeral  feasts,  as  at  all  other  domestic  ceremonies. 

The  members  of  the  priesthood,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  Khond  society,  are  perfectly  equal  in  point  of  rank, 
although  some  degree  of  traditional  precedence  is  necessarily 
enjoyed  by  the  older  priestly  families.  They  have  neither  privileges 
nor  endowments  in  any  form.  Their  land  is  not  tilled  by  the 
common  labour,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  neighbouring  Sourahs. 
They  have  an  honourable  place  at  all  public  and  private  festivals,  and 
receive,  as  above  observed,  perquisites  of  some  value  at  certain  cere- 
monies, and  also  occasional  harvest  offerings  of  good-will,  when  the 
deity  to  whom  they  minister  has  proved  propitious. 

The  Hindu  priesthood  employed  by  the  Khonds  is  composed 
partly  of  the  class  of  hereditary  civil  officers,  the  Bissyes,  Mahalikos, 
Dalbehras,  &c.,  partly  of  other  employes,  who  are  usually  of  Sudra 
caste.  In  Chokapaud,  Hodzoghoro,  and  Tenteliaghor,  the  former 
minister  to  Pitabaldi.  In  Nowsagur  some  of  the  latter  are  enter- 
tained for  the  service  of  Bandri  Pennu.  Hindus  generally  perform 
the  worship  of  Kali,  although  a Khond  Dehri  discharges  her  rites 
under  the  name  of  Bhadrawallu,  at  Ranigunje  of  Atkombo  ; and 
in  the  western  districts  Khond  priests  frequently  minister  to 
her  as  Komeswari.  These  Sudra  priests  are  generally  supported, 
as  at  Boropall  in  Nowsagur,  by  allotments  of  land.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  in  every  collection,  as  in  this  instance,  of  a few  priests 
maintained  by  a grant  of  the  soil  for  the  stated  ministration  of  a 
temple,  the  germ  of  an  endowed  ecclesiastical  corporation.  Of  the 
degree  of  influence  enjoyed  by  the  Khond  priesthood,  I shall  after- 
wards speak. 
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Section  III. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  WHICH  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  KHONDS 
EXERTS  UPON  SOCIETY. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  leading  ideas  and  the  priestly  institutions 
of  the  Ivhond  superstition. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  may  be  most  correctly  designated,  in 
general  terms,  a vague  confused  theism  with  a subordinate  demono- 
logy, or  a demonology  in  which  the  idea  of  a supreme  power  is 
distinctly  to  be  traced. 

This  rude  faith  bears  reference  to  morality  only  upon  a single 
point,  that  of  the  observance  of  truth;  and  the  Khonds  are,  I 
believe,  inferior  in  veracity  to  no  people  in  the  world.  The  violation 
of  an  oath  is  believed  to  be  invariably  punished  by  the  divine  wrath; 
although  their  ideas  respecting  these  sanctions  are  not  free  from 
casuistry.  I saw  a tribe  of  a district  of  which  one  half  of  the  popu- 
lation had  perished  a few  years  before  by  small-pox ; and  the  mis- 
fortune was  entirely  attributed  to  its  infraction  of  an  ancient 
compact  confirmed  by  an  oath  with  a neighbouring  Zemindar. 
When  the  visitation  ceased,  the  oath  was  humbly  and  solemnly 
renewed.  It  is  in  all  cases  imperative  to  tell  the  truth,  except 
when  deception  is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  a guest,  which  is 
sacred,  and  is  to  be  thought  of  before  the  life  even  of  a child  of  his 
protector. 

The  denial  of  a debt  is  a breach  of  this  principle  which  is  held  to 
be  highly  sinful.  “Let  a man,”  say  the  Khonds,  “give  up  all  he  has 
to  his  creditor,  and  beg  a sheep  to  begin  the  world  with ; and  by  the 
favor  of  the  gods  he  shall  prosper.  Let  him  have  flocks  and  herds, 
and  deny  a just  debt,  and  not  a single  sheep  shall  remain  to  him.” 
The  denial  of  a gift,  or  of  any  onerous  engagement  whatever,  is 
equally  offensive  to  the  gods:  and  is,  I believe,  a very  rare  occur- 
rence amongst  the  Khonds. 

But  the  first  duty  which  the  gods  have  imposed  upon  man,  say 
this  people,  is  that  of  hospitality.  Persons  guilty  of  the  neglect  of 
established  observances  are  punished  by  the  divine  wrath,  either 
during  their  current  lives,  or  when  they  afterwards  return  to  animate 
other  bodies;  and  the  penalties  are  death,  poverty,  disease,  the  loss 
of  children,  and  every  other  form  of  calamity. 

The  Khond  religion  presents  no  view  relative  to  the  future 
destiny  of  man,  except  that  he  has  an  imperishable  spirit,  which 
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animates  an  endless  succession  of  human  forms,  and  generally  in 
the  order  of  direct  descent..  It  is  held  generally,  that  a man  has 
three  lives  or  spirits:  first,  an  animal  life,  subject  to  death;  secondly, 
a life  which  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  and  animates  an  endless 
succession  of  corporeal  forms;  and,  thirdly,  a spirit  which  is  identi- 
fied in  its  nature  with  the  Deity,  possesses  power  over  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  is  worshipped  as  a god. 

All  the  Khonds  hold,  I believe,  the  very  peculiar  doctrine,  that 
death  is  not  the  necessary  and  appointed  lot  of  man,  but  that  it  is 
incurred  only  as  a special  penalty  for  offences  against  the  gods;  and 
this,  either  through  ordinary  means, — as  by  a wound  received  in 
battle, — or  through  the  agency  of  men  who  are  gifted  by  the  gods 
with  power  to  destroy,  as  by  transforming  themselves  into  wild 
beasts;  or  by  magicians,  who  have  acquired  the  power  to  destroy 
life  by  impious  arts,  purely  human. 

The  Khond  divinities  are  all  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  earth. 
Within  it  they  are  believed  to  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at  will 
by  chinks  which  are  occasionally  discovered  to  their  worshippers, 
and  they  all  assume  earthly  forms  at  pleasure;  the  Earth  God,  for 
example,  adopting  that  of  the  tiger  as  emblematic  of  his  nature,  or 
as  convenient  for  purposes  of  wrath. 

The  priesthood  of  the  chief  god  is  composed,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  exclusively  of  Khonds ; that  of  the  lesser  divinities  of 
both  Khonds  and  Hindus. 

The  point  of  development  which  this  superstition  has  attained, 
appears  to  be  nearly  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  religion  of  Greece 
in  the  Pelasgic  period,  and  not  remote  from  that  which  is  attributed 
to  the  superstition  of  ancient  Germany. 

In  terms  of  the  former  mythology  it  is  the  reign  of  Coelus  and  of 
Terra,  of  night  and  the  starry  signs,  the  genii  and  the  nymphs,  and 
the  “gods  now  forgotten”  of  Hesiod;  before  the  dynasties  of 
Olympus,  to  which  later  speculations  assigned  a cosmological  cha- 
racter; before  Homer  and  the  bards  conferred  unity  and  nationality 
upon  the  perplexed  mythical  circles  of  Greece;  when  the  primary 
deities  were  honoured  in  the  forms  of  nature  over  which  they  pre- 
sided, and  the  lesser  and  the  derived  gods  were  symbolically  adored 
in  blocks  of  wood  and  stone,  as  were  the  Goddess  of  Fertility  at 
Paphos,  and  the  Graces  at  Orchomenos. 

If  this  superstition  neither  tends  to  raise  the  minds  of  its  pro- 
fessors above  the  earth,  nor  imposes  upon  them  any  duties  towards 
their  kind,  it  acts,  like  all  systems  of  religious  belief  bearing  the 
same  general  character,  as  a strong  and  fruitful  principle  of  asso- 
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eiation.  Participation  in  the  public  worship  and  contribution  to 
the  charges  of  its  ceremonial,  are,  as  has  been  observed,  the  first 
conditions  of  association  in  a tribe,  applicable  even  to  strangers 
of  a different  race  and  faith.  And  the  bond  of  a common  altar  and 
a distinctive  worship  is  seen  to  survive  the  blended  ties  which  arise 
from  community  of  institutions,  of  manners,  of  traditions,  and 
of  language. 

Many  families  who,  living  insulated  in  the  wilder  tracts  of  the 
Zemindaries,  or  mingling  in  close  intercourse  with  the  Hindu  popu- 
lation, have  lost  most  of  their  distinctive  ideas,  habits,  and  senti- 
ments, and  wholly  or  in  part  their  ancient  tongue,  remain  firmly 
bound  to  their  race  by  the  tie  of  religious  sympathy.  They  visit 
the  mountain  districts  periodically  to  participate  in  the  great  rite; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hill  tribes,  who  have  maintained  their 
usages  pure,  endeavour,  by  conveying  a share  of  the  victims  to  the 
fields  of  important  individuals  or  families  (as  in  the  case  of  Dora 
Bissye)  who  may  incline  to  exchange  their  ancestral  faith  for  that  of 
the  more  civilized  people,  to  make  them  involuntary  partakers  in 
the  sacrifices,  and  to  retain  them  within  the  ancient  bond  of  social 
communion. 

The  festival  cf  the  Earth  God,  in  fact,  tends  to  maintain  a sense 
of  unity  betwixt  the  Khond  tribes,  analogous  to  that  which  the 
sacred  games  at  Elis  produced  amongst  the  various  and  minutely 
divided  population  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  practice  of  human  sacrifice  does  not  appear  to  exert  upon 
the  character  of  this  rude  people  an  influence  so  eminently  unfavour- 
able to  humanity  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  some  other  races  of 
mankind. 

This  may  be  at  least  partially  accounted  for  where  the  victims 
have  been  prisoners  of  war.  When  the  Mexicans  loaded  the  altar 
of  their  horrid  deity  with  slaughtered  captives,  or  when  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  sacrificed  upon  his  prow  the  commander  of 
the  first  galley  which  was  taken  at  Salamis,  the  indulgence  of  an 
inhuman  passion  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  society  was 
sanctioned  by  association  with  the  worship  of  the  deity. 

Amongst  the  Khonds,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  is  combined  with  the  gratification  of  no  anti-social  or  ferocious 
passion,  although  it  is  accompanied  by  indulgence  in  the  worst 
forms  of  sensual  excess. 

The  rite  is  discharged  with  feelings  almost  purely  religious,  in 
fearful  obedience  to  the  express  mandate  of  the  terrible  power 
whose  wrath  it  is  believed  to  place  in  abeyance.  And  the  offerings 
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are  lives  free,  unforfeited,  undegraded,  generally  in  innocent  child- 
hood, belonging  to  a different  race  from  the  immolators,  procured 
by  persons  of  another  faith,  and  acquired  by  scrupulous  purchase, 
which  the  Khonds  believe  to  confer  a perfect  title.  They  are 
obtained  and  offered  up  without  passion.  When  the  axes  of  the 
crowd  are  raised  to  complete  the  rite,  the  justificatory  exclamation 
is  upon  their  lips,  “We  bought  you  with  a price  !” 

The  Khond  priesthood  being  separated  in  no  respect  from  the 
community,  being  dispersed  everywhere  throughout  it,  and  partici- 
pating upon  equal  grounds  in  all  its  interests  and  engagements,  is 
obviously  in  a highly  favourable  situation  for  the  acquisition  of 
power;  and  its  influence  as  a body  of  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
deity,  of  mediators  betwixt  him  and  man,  and  of  adepts  in  magical 
arts,  is,  generally  speaking,  great. 

The  civil  and  the  religious  heads  of  tribes,  although  some  dis- 
tricts are  vexed  by  their  rivalry,  generally  act  in  concert ; for  while 
the  former  desire  to  strengthen  their  hands  as  temporal  rulers  by 
the  aid  of  superstition,  the  latter  aim  at  influence  through  alliance 
with  the  secular  authority. 

When  the  place  of  an  abbaya,  whose  race  has  become  extinct, 
is  to  be  supplied  by  popular  election,  the  community  is  almost 
uniformly  guided  in  its  choice  by  the  kuttagottaru,  who  does  not 
omit  upon  such  occasions  to  consult  with  vigils  and  fasting  the  will 
of  the  deity.  And  when  in  the  public  council  a priest  of  venerable 
age  and  character  demands,  “Will  men  not  listen  to  those  to  whom 
God  listens  ?’’  the  appeal  is  rarely  resisted. 


Art.  XXI.  The  Armorial  Bearings  of  Maharaja  Kali  Krishna 
Bahadur , of  Calcutta. 


The  accompanying  drawing  represents  the  Arms  granted  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Iudia,  Lord  William  H.  C.  Bentinck,  to  Maha- 
raja Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  a native  of  rank  and  distinction  at 
Calcutta,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  his  lordship 
and  the  British  Government  in  India  of  the  zeal  and  exertions  of 
the  Raja  in  furthering  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  his  own  talents 
and  labours  in  the  pursuit  and  extension  of  knowledge. 

The  peculiar  character  of  these  armorial  bearings  having  attracted 
attention  in  several  quarters,  it  seemed  not  out  of  place  in  the  pre- 
sent publication  to  give  an  accurate  drawing  of  them,  and  at  the 
time  to  add  a brief  notice  of  the  distinguished  native  gentleman  on 
whom  these  novel  honours  were  granted. 

The  Raja  Deva  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur  is  one  of  a family  which 
has  for  nearly  a century  been  marked  for  its  attachment  to  the  English 
Government  in  India;  and  several  members  of  which  have  received 
marks  of  approbation  from  our  authorities  there.  The  grandfather 
of  Kali  Krishna  was  the  Raja  Nava  Krishna  (commonly  called 
Nob  Kissen),  who  in  1750  was  Persian  teacher  to  Warren  Hastings; 
and  ,who,  in  1773,  received  from  Lord  Clive  the  titles  of  Raja 
and  Bahadur  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
English.  He  was  at  the  same  time  presented  with  a gold  medal, 
and  an  elephant. 

His  father  w-as  Raj  Krishna,  endowed  with  the  titles  of  Raja 
and  Bahadur  by  Sir  John  Macpherson,  when  Governor-General  of 
India;  a scholar  of  extensive  attainments  in  several  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  the  author  of  Seven  Divans,”  and  an  historical  work 
in  the  Persian  and  Hindustani  tongues.  He  died  in  1823,  at  the 
age  of  42. 

The  present  Raja  has  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  by  his  translations  and  compositions  in  English,  and  in 
several  Oriental  languages. 

The  merits  of  Kali  Krishna  have  been  recognised  by  His  Majesty 
Louis  Philippe,  and  by  William,  King  of  Holland,  by  the  presen- 
tation of  medals,  in  acknowledgment  of  copies  of  his  works  trans- 
mitted to  their  Majesties. 
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He  lias  also  been  four  times  honoured  with  Khelats  by  the  late 
and  reigning  kings  of  Oude, — both  patrons  of  literary  merit. 

In  a little  work  published  at  Calcutta,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Raja  and  his  family,  it  is  recorded,  that  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1833, 
when  the  gold  medal  bearing  the  arms  engraved  upon  it  was  pre- 
sented, Raja  Kali  Krishna  was  “ honored  with  a khelat,  or  honorary 
dress,  consisting  of  a pearl  necklace,  jigha,  surpech  of  precious 
stones,  sword  and  shield;  and  permitted  to  have  for  his  attendants, 
sword  and  spear-bearers;  to  use  a carriage  and  four  horses;  and  to 
wear  a gold  medal,”  of  which  the  following  is  a correct  description: 
“ On  the  obverse,  and  immediately  within  the  rim  of  the  upper 
semi-circle,  is  the  motto,  ‘ Magnum  Vectigal  est  Eruditio.’  In 
the  centre  is  a coat  of  arms,  representing  by  an  orb  the  Indian 
shield,  which  is  argent  grounded,  and  or  bordered.  In  the  centre  is 
an  elephant  properly  armed  and  supported,  dexter,  by  a lion  ram- 
pant regardant;  sinister,  by  a tiger  rampant  regardant.  The  coronet  is 
the  Rajah's  turban  jewelled ; and  on  the  riband  are  the  words, 
‘Vidya  Ratnam  Maha-Dhanam,’  in  D^vanagari  characters.  These 
words  are  a version  of  the  Latin  inscription  into  Sanskrit.  The 
riband  is  ornamented  by  the  tulasi,  or  sacred  basil,  being  an  emblem 
of  Hinduism  much  revered  by  all  Hindus,  but  more  particularly  by 
the  followers  of  Vishnu.  \ 

“ On  the  reverse,  and  around  the  margin  of  the  medal,  are  the 
words,  ‘ Created  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  W.  C.  Ben- 
tinck,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  Governor-General  in  Council  of 
India,'  with  the  date  under  it,  ‘3  April,  1833.’  In  the  centre, 
and  in  a straight  line,  is  the  name  ‘ Kalee  Kishen;’  above  and 
under  the  name  are  the  titles  ‘Rajah’  and  ‘ Behadur,’  within  the 
same  circle.  The  letters  and  figures  are  i n plain  print,  except  the 
titles  Rajah  and  Behadur,  which  are  in  Old  English  characters.” 

The  Raja  was  soon  afterwards  authorized  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Chas.  T.  Metcalfe,  Bart.,  to  use  a seal  with  this  inscription: — 

“ Rajah  Kalee-Krishna  Bahadur,  the  faithful  subject  of  His 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
1834.” 
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NOTE  TO  THE  PAPER  OF  LIEUT.  NEWBOLD, 
Page  78. 


Extract  of  a Letter  from  Sir  Johx  Herschel  to  Lieut.  Newbold. 

“ It  is  a phenomenon  I have  long  wished  for  information  upon ; 
as,  after  reading  what  Grey  and  Seetzen  have  said  about  it,  it  seemed 
involved  in  great  mystery.  Your  account  of  it  throws  on  it  the 
only  ray  of  elucidation  I have  yet  seen,  in  the  festoony  or  ripply 
waves  of  the  sand.  These  I conceive  (with  the  wind  sweeping  over 
them,  and  partially  obstructed  by  them)  to  be,  not  a consequence 
of  the  musical  tone,  but  a cause  of  it;  the  regularity  (though  rude) 
of  the  ripple  causing  alternations  in  the  density  of  the  air  analogous 
to  those  which  obtain  in  series  of  sound-waves.  Possibly,  also,  the 
heated  state  of  the  particles  mixed  up  with  the  air  may  have  an 
influence,  as  no  similar  tone  is  heard  when  wind  sweeps  over  a 
ripple-marked  wet  sea  beach.” 
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Art.  XXII. — Mineral  Resources  of  SmtJiern  India.  No.  4. 
Gold  Tracts.  By  Lieut.  Neweold,  F.R.S.  &c.,  Madras  Army. 

( Read  June  4th,  1842.) 

Though  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  this  series  of  papers,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  notices  of  mineral  localities  within  the  limits 
of  Southern  India,  I have  deemed  right,  in  this  paper,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  travel  beyond  these 
boundaries,  and  cast  a cursory  glance  at  the  vast  geographical 
extent  over  which  auriferous  deposits  are  scattered  throughout  our 
Indian  possessions  ; at  the  same  time  particularizing,  in  a more 
detailed  form,  such  localities  within  the  specified  limits  as  have 
been  undescribed  by  former  observers  : namely,  those  of  the  South- 
ern Mahratta  country,  of  which  I had  given  a cursory  notice,  prior 
to  quitting  Madras,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Branch  Society  for  January, 
1840.  Of  the  gold  tracts  on  the  Malay  peninsula  detailed  accounts 
will  be  found  in  my  work  on  our  settlements  in  that  part  of  the 
globe;  therefore  little  will  be  said  of  them  here. 

It  is  certain  that  gold  occurs  in  large  deposits  in  our  Oriental 
possessions  from  the  Himalayas  to  Singapore,  or  from  30°  N.  lat. 
to  the  equator;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  these  deposits  have  been, 
comparatively  speaking,  totally  unexplored,  so  far  as  regards  the 
application  of  practical  European  skill,  capital,  and  experience.  In 
many  instances,  worked  in  the  rudest  way  by  the  natives,  they  have 
yielded  remunerating  returns  ; but  the  greater  portion  have  been 
deserted,  or  only  occasionally  worked,  from  their  supposed  poverty. 
The  unsatisfactory  mode  in  which  we  have  usually  tested  the  value 
of  such  deposits  has  been  to  employ  natives  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a civil  or  military  servant  of  the  government,  who,  however 
capable  in  other  respects,  has  had  invariably  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  in  mining.  The  speculations  of  private  individuals  have 
failed  from  similar  causes,  and  want  of  capital.  The  auriferous 
sands  of  the  Ural,  externally  as  poor  as  those  of  India,  and  until 
lately  entirely  neglected,  now  yield  a large  annual  sum  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  under  the  management  of  experienced  miners  and 
the  shelter  of  Imperial  protection.  Until  similar  stimuli  are  applied 
to  the  latent  mineral  resources  of  India,  we  may  in  vain  hope  for 
their  development.  I should  certainly  suggest  the  examination  of 
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the  most  promising  localities, — of  Mysore,  Malabar,  and  the  South- 
ern Mahratta  country, — by  experienced  miners  or  engineers  from  the 
gold  tracts  of  the  Tyrol,  Ural,  or  Brazil. 

Gold  Tract  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country. 

In  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  between  the  15th  and  16th 
degrees  of  North  lat.  and  75th  and  76th  of  East  long.,  there  is  an 
auriferous  tract  embracing  a range  of  hills  termed  the  Kupput-gode, 
in  which  the  existence  of  gold  has  been  known  to  the  former 
native  chiefs  of  that  part  of  India  for  ages  back.  Christie,  in  his 
valuable  paper  on  the  Geology  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
does  not  mention  the  occurrence  of  this  metal,  nor  does  he  allude 
to  it  in  his  slight  notice  of  the  Kupput-gode  range.  We  may  there- 
fore reasonably  infer  that  he  either  was  ignorant  or  uncertain  of  its 
existence;  and  that  the  merit  of  its  first  having  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  English  government  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  researches  of  a highly-intelligent  native  inhabitant  of  Darwar, 
named  Trimulrow.  This  Brahman  youth,  whose  acquirements  and 
thirst  after  useful  knowledge  do  credit  to  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson  of  Bombay,  after  whose  system  of  education  he  was 
brought  up,  informs  me  that,  having  heard  that  there  were  many 
medicinal  plants,  flints,  diamonds,  gold  sand,  coal,  and  iron  ore 
to  be  found  among  the  hills  I have  just  mentioned,  determined 
to  explore  them,  and  accordingly  did  so  in  the  month  of  March, 
1839;  and  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  trip,  in  the 
Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  July,  1839. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  visit  the  situs  of  these 
minerals,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  iron  ore,  which  he 
describes  as  having  met  with  in  his  ascent  of  the  hills.  Four  men, 
however,  whom  he  sent  subsequently  to  the  hills,  brought  specimens 
of  some  of  the  minerals  mentioned  ; but  were  not  successful  in 
their  search  after  diamonds,  which  it  is  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  formation,  do  not  exist  in  the  vicinity.  The  sandstone 
formation  of  Noulgoond,  a little  to  the  N.  W.,  would  be  a more 
likely  locality  for  the  occurrence  of  this  gem.  The  “ coal  ” was 
pronounced,  by  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  Trimulrow's 
notes  were  published,  an  “ iron  ore,  probably  containing  some  plum- 
bago.” From  the  dark,  shining  appearance  of  this  mineral,  the 
natives  had  given  it  the  name  of  Iddali  Kallu,  charcoal-stone;  hence 
it  was  mistaken  for  coal.  The  existence  of  gold  and  flint  was 
proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  specimens  of  each ; 
which,  with  a few  others  of  the  surrounding  formation,  were  for- 
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warded  by  Trimulrow  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  deposit  in  the  museum  of 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

During  a recent  tour  through  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  I 
was  informed  at  Darwar,  by  Mr.  Pelly,  assistant  to  the  collector, 
and  also  by  Trimulrow,  that  the  locality  whence  the  specimens  of 
gold  dust  had  been  procured,  was  the  bed  of  a rivulet  near  the 
village  of  Doni,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Dummul.  I subse- 
quently found,  on  visiting  the  hills,  that  gold  also  existed  in  the  bed 
of  the  rivulet  near  Hurti,  a little  to  the  south  of  Gudduck,  in  the 
Soltoor  Nala;  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  near  Chick  Mulgoonu, 
in  the  Kor  taluk. 

Auriferous  formation. — The  formation  of  the  Kupput-gode  range  is 
principally  gneiss,  hornblende,  and  mica  schists,  passing  into  clay, 
flinty  and  chloritic  slates; — in  their  upper  portions  ferruginous  and 
quartzose;  and,  in  some  localities,  capped  by  thin  beds  of  laterite. 
They  contain  thin  beds  and  veins  of  a beautifully  white  subcrystal- 
line limestone,  resembling  statuary  marble,  which  near  its  contact 
with  the  hornblende  schist  acquires  a greenish  tinge.  Gneiss  occurs 
principally  on  the  flank  of  the  hills, — both  felspathic  and  quartzose, 
and  often  much  weathered.  In  some  situations  the  mica  abounds  so 
much  that  hand-specimens  of  the  rock  would  be  termed  mica  slate  : 
in  others,  this  mineral  is  entirely  wanting,  and  it  then  consists  of 
quartz  and  felspar,  possessing  a distinctly  laminar  arrangement. 
Velvet  black  crystals  of  schorl,  and  green  actinolite  are  found 
generally  associated  with  the  quartz  veins.  The  quartz  itself  often 
assumes  a roseate  hue.  The  dip  is  nearly  vertical  at  Dummul ; near 
Gudduck  I found  it  38°  towards  the  N.  E.;  direction  of  strata  S. . 
20°  E.  On  an  examination  of  some  of  the  higher  peaks  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1000  feet  above  the  plain,  the  dip  is  irregular  and  in 
some  conical  elevations  qu&qu&versal. 

The  range  derives  its  name  from  a small  but  sacred  temple  to 
Kupput  Iswara,  situated  in  a romantic  defile  near  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  highest  peaks:  it  commences  a little  to  the  south  of  Gudduck, 
and  runs  with  a curvilinear  direction  E.  by  S.  diverging,  as  it 
approaches  the  western  bank  of  the  Tumbuddra,  into  three  distinct 
chains,  the  principal  of  which  appears  to  be  continued  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  into  the  Ceded  Districts.  The  two  others  terminate  at  un- 
equal distances  before  reaching  the  river.  The  extreme  height  of  the 
range  is  about  1500  feet  from  the  level  of  the  plain.  Its  elevation 
and  singular  divergement  is  ascribable  to  the  upheaving  forces  of 
an  immense  dyke  of  basaltic  greenstone,  which  is  seen  occasionally 
protruding  at  the  base  and  flanks  of  the  range,  and  in  the  low 
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spaces  extending  between  the  divergements  just  alluded  to.  The 
developments  of  this  plutonic  rock  are  accompanied  and  marked 
by  large  deposits  of  a travertine-like  kankar,  with  which  the  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  are  penetrated,  and  in  some  places  overlaid.  Consi- 
derable tendency  to  silicification  is  also  remarked : the  schists  are 
profusely  varied  with  quartz,  white,  roseate,  a diaphanous  blue,  and 
black.  Thin  veins  of  basanite  also  penetrate  the  rock.  I crossed 
the  range  near  its  western  extremity,  south  of  Gudduck,  and  passed 
along  its  northern  flank  to  the  village  of  Cuddumpur,  above  which 
the  range  bifurcates.  Near  this  the  northern  spur  is  crossed  to  Doni, 
a village  situated  between  the  two  ranges  considerably  east  from 
the  point  of  divergement,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  a rivulet  which  has 
its  rise  near  the  bifurcation,  and  runs  easterly  down  the  valley  of 
Doni  to  the  Dummul  tanks,  which  it  feeds.  Its  waters  flow  over  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel  resting  on  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Im- 
mediately opposite  this  village  the  gold  dust  is  found  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  pebbles  of  the  bed  of  the  stream;  but,  according  to 
the  natives  on  the  spot,  in  quantities  hardly  sufficient  to  repay 
the  washer. 

The  process  of  washing  is  carried  on  only  after  the  rains  by 
which  the  gold  is  brought  down  from  its  matrix  in  the  hills,  a short 
distance  to  the  west.  Little  or  no  work  is  done  during  the  dry 
season,  but  the  place  is  crowded  by  the  Jalgars,  (native  gold- washers,) 
immediately  after  any  heavy  fall  of  rain,  when  the  profits  treble  the 
disbursements.  The  rivulets  of  Hurt!  and  Soltoor,  the  latter  about 
four  koss  from  Doni,  are  more  productive,  though  I did  not  see 
many  persons  at  work  at  Hurti.  The  process  of  washing  the  gold 
is  simple,  and  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  mode  adopted  iu 
Mysore,  Malabar,  or  from  that  I have  seen  practised  by  Chinese 
gold-washers  at  Mount  Ophir.  After  the  larger  pebbles  and  lighter 
quartzose  sand  are  washed  away,  the  gold  dust  is  easily  discernible 
in  a black,  shining,  heavy  sand  that  remains,  most  of  the  particles  of 
which  are  powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnet — the  granular  mag- 
netic iron  ore  of  mineralogists.  Menachanite  is  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  it,  and  also,  though  rare,  a few  whitish  metallic  spangles, 
probably  of  platinum ; comminuted  fragments  of  malachite  also  occur : 
one,  a little  larger  than  the  rest,  contained  an  irregularly-shaped 
fragment  of  native  copper,  which,  from  its  dark  rough  surface,  I 
thought  at  first  was  haematite,  but  in  endeavouring  to  break  it  with  a 
smart  blow  of  the  hammer,  I flattened  it.  A few  small  scattered 
grains  of  a grayish- white  metal  are  seen,  but  rare.  One  of  them  had 
a slightly-yellow  tinge,  resembling  the  auriferous  silver  of  Norway. 
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The  largest  of  these  metallic  substances — a flattened,  water-worn 
button  about  half  the  size  of  a pea,  having  a purplish-black  enduit — 
on  being  submitted  to  re-agents,  proved  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
silver.  I should  have  been  induced  to  suppose,  from  the  scarcity  of 
this  metal  in  the  rocks  of  India,  that  the  presence  of  this  fragment 
here  had  been  adventitious,  had  I not  discovered  gray  silver  ore  in 
a fragment  of  quartz  shortly  afterwards1. 

Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  informs  us  (Mat.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  562-3)  that 
silver  occurs  in  trifling  quantities  in  Upper  Hindustan.  In  Lower 
India,  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  W.  Mainwaring  found  it  in  its 
native  state  in  the  Madura  district,  associated  with  zinc,  sulphur, 
iron,  fluoric  acid,  silica,  and  water,  forming  a yellow  blende,  perhaps 
somewhat  similar  to  that  found  at  Ratieborziz  in  Bohemia.  Cap- 
tain Arthur,  he  states,  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  metal  in 
small  quantities  in  Mysore,  both  in  its  native  state,  in  thin  plates, 
adhering  to  some  specimens  of  gold  crystallized  in  minute  cubes, 
and  mineralised  with  sulphur,  iron,  and  earthy  matter,  forming  a 
kind  of  brittle  sulphuretted  silver  ore.  Dr.  Heyne  (Tracts,  pp.  315, 
316)  tells  us  that,  in  the  Nellore  and  Calastry  districts,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  a galena  of  lead,  rich  in  silver,  was  found  some 
years  ago,  and  that  the  same  ore  has  also  been  discovered  eight 
miles  north  of  Cuddapah.  The  mine  had  been,  according  to  Ainslie, 
formerly  worked  by  order  of  Tippoo,  but  abandoned  because  not 
sufficiently  productive.  It  would  appear,  he  adds,  that  the  ore  had 
been  lately  analysed  in  Bengal,  and  found  to  contain  eleven  per 
cent,  of  silver.  But  the  specimens  I brought  recently  from  this 
locality,  and  now  lodged  in  the  Society’s  Museum,  do  not  appear, 
from  Mr.  E.  Solly’s  analysis,  to  contain  silver.  The  pebbles  and 
gravel  composing  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  are  derived  from  the  sur- 
rounding formation — gneiss,  and  its  associated  schists,  kankar, 
haematite,  iron  ore,  quartz,  and  a few  garnets. 

The  Jalgars  have  from  time  immemorial  been  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  collecting  gold  by  amalgamation;  it  is  formed  into  a ball 
with  a small  portion  of  mercury,  washed  and  cleared  from  the  sand, 
and  placed  on  an  ignited  bit  of  charcoal  or  cowdung,  which  is  blown 
into  a glow  by  the  operator’s  breath  impelled  through  a hollow 
bamboo.  The  mercury  is  volatilized,  and  the  gold  remains. 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  refining  it  by  cupellation  or  the 
liquid  process,  but  contrive  to  bring  it  to  a high  state  of  purity  by 
means  of  heating  it — carefully  avoiding  fusion — with  a mixture  of 

1 For  Lieut.  Braddock’s  analysis  of  the  ores  I brought  from  this  locality,  vide 
Madras  Journal,  January,  1840,  pp.  40,  50,  51. 
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cowdung,  ashes,  or  old  brick  dust,  and  muriate  of  soda,  in  equal 
parts.  The  metal  is  beaten  into  thin  plates,  and  piled  up  in  alter- 
nate layers  with  this  flux,  to  which  a little  borax  is  sometimes 
added,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  touch- stone  evinces  the 
requisite  stage  of  purity.  By  this  operation,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  muriatic  acid  evolved  combines  with  and  rids  the  gold  of 
the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  is  usually  alloyed.  The  action  of 
the  ashes  or  brick-dust  is  chiefly  mechanical,  keeping  the  plates 
asunder,  and  permitting  volatilization.  The  Egyptians,  we  are  told 
by  Agatharcides,  also  employed  heat  not  carried  to  fusion,  with 
muriate  of  soda,  in  purifying  gold. 

Many  particles  of  gold  are  lost  in  the  process  of  washing,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mercury  by  volatilization  ; the  former  of  which 
might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a magnet,  and  the  latter  by  employing 
retorts  for  its  sublimation. 

\ The  produce  of  the  three  rivulets  of  Hurti,  Soltoor,  and  Doni  is 
estimated  at  about  200  ounces  per  annum  after  an  average  mon- 
soon. The  gold  occurs  generally  in  flattened,  irregularly-shaded 
spangles,  and  chiefly  in  the  line  of  drainage  or  lowest  part  of  the 
bed.  The  gold-washers  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
gold  up  to  its  matrix,  which  cannot  be  far  distant.  A Mussulman, 
who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  informed  me  that  he  obtained  four 
rupees’ worth  of  gold  in  two  days.  The  hire  of  the  three  Jalgars,  &c., 
whom  he  employed  amounted  to  half  that  sum,  leaving  two  rupees 
clear  profit.  The  ancient  lords  of  the  soil,  the  Dessayes  of  Dummul, 
formerly  levied  a toll  from  the  gold-washers,  which  ceased  with  the 
authority  of  the  last  chief,  who  was  hanged,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  over  the  gate  of  his  own  fortress,  for  firing  on  a flag  of 
truce  at  the  siege  of  that  place. 

Iron-stone  and  haematitic  iron  ore  are  smelted  at  Doni,  and  as 
the  furnace  was  at  work,  I stepped  in  to  witness  the  operation, 
which  I found  not  to  differ  from  the  usual  process  adopted  in 
Southern  India,  and  which  I have  before  described.  The  furnace 
was,  as  usual,  of  clay,  worked  by  two  bellows  which  kept  up  a con- 
stant blast.  About  one  and  a half  maunds,  or  forty-eight  pounds, 
are  usually  smelted  during  the  day.  The  iron,  after  being  roughly 
beaten  into  koralis,  plough-shares,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, sells  at  about  two  rupees  the  maund.  The  ore  is  twice 
smelted. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  geognostic  position  of  the 
gold  in  this  auriferous  tract  is,  doubtless,  in  veins  and  scattered 
grains  in  the  primary  schists,  and  is  associated  with  quartz,  iron 
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ore,  menachanite,  copper  ore,  and  probably  platinum  and  silver. 
Gold  has  an  immensely-extended  distribution  in  India,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  part  of  it  termed  the  Peninsula.  It  is  found  in  the 
sands  of  the  Indus,  the  Irawadi,  the  Brahmaputra,  and  the  Ningti; 
in  those  of  the  sacred  Gundak,  whose  source  is  supposed  to  be 
among  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  ; in  those  of  the  Infra 
Himalayan  chain,  of  the  hills  of  Kamaon,  the  Bhont  Mahals,  and 
Nahan,  particularly  those  of  the  Raniganga  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Koh  and  the  Phika;  and  also  the  Goomti  and  Dhela.  The  gold 
mines  of  Pakerguri,  at  the  junction  of  the  Donhiri  stream  with 
that  of  the  Brahmaputra,  produce,  it  is  said,  about  375  ounces 
annually.  The  sands  of  the  Dikrung,  too,  which  falls  into  the 
Brahmaputra,  are  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  fineness  and  purity 
of  their  gold.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  of  Cuttack  and  Gondwana, 
the  Mahanadi,  with  its  innumerable  branches,  the  Suvarna  Reka, 
or  Stream  of  the  Golden  Sands,  the  Lanji,  the  Godavery,  and  some 
parts  of  the  bed  of  the  Ivistna,  and  the  streams  about  Vizagapa- 
tam,  are  auriferous. 

Proceeding  still  further  south,  we  come  to  an  auriferous  tract, 
described  by  Lieutenant  Warren  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register, 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  Baterine  hills  in  Mysore,  near  Baitmunga- 
lum,  particularly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mareupum,  Shapur, 
Warigaum,  Dassera  Cottapilly,  and  the  Manigutta,  Wullur,  Yeldur, 
and  Randur-Papanilly  hills.  It  also  occurs  in  this  neighbourhood 
in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Palaur,  a river  that  takes  its  rise 
among  the  granite  and  gneiss  clusters  around  Nandidrug,  and  in 
those  of  the  Panaur  near  Karguri.  To  the  west  of  Bangalore,  in 
the  bed  of  a rivulet  that  washes  the  base  of  a short  chain  of  hills 
immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  the  village  of  Belladara,  I discovered,  in 
1837,  a few  spangles  of  gold.  Ainslie,  in  his  Materia  Medica  (vol.  i. 
p.  514),  states  that  Captain  Warren  discovered  a gold  mine  in 
Mysore  in  1800,  betwixt  Annikal  and  Punganore:  possibly  those 
near  the  Baterine  hills  just  alluded  to. 

Descending  the  peninsula  towards  Cape  Comorin,  gold  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  and  rivulets  of  Malabar  and 
Coimbatoor,  and  indeed  in  those  of  the  whole  of  the  country  at  the 
base  of  the  Nilgherri  and  .Kliundali  mountains,  comprising  an 
auriferous  tract  of  about  1500  square  miles.  The  most  noted  loca- 
lities are  those  of  Malliyalum,  near  the  frontier  of  Mysore,  noticed 
by  Dr.  Clark  (Madras  Journal  for  January,  1839,  p.  120),  where 
the  golden  region  is  rented  from  Government  by  a native  chief,  and 
Nilambur,  the  mines  of  which  have  been  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
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Ward;  according  to  whom,  the  produce  was  about  one  grain  of 
gold  from  sixty-five  pounds  of  earth,  and  the  annual  gross  amount 
750  ounces.  The  mines  in  the  Wynad  district  then  worked  were 
those  of  Cherankode  Devala,  Nelyalam,  Ponery,  and  Pulyode.  In 
Calicut,  the  gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Srupumji,  the  Baypur, 
Polwye,  and  Tirumpaddy;  in  Kurmenad,  the  Punaur  and  Malapu- 
ram  streams;  in  Nedinganad,  the  Pandalur  and  Aliparamb;  in 
Shernad,  the  Kudalaondy  and  Parpanangady ; in  Ernad,  the  Kapil 
and  Aripanad;  and  also  the  Tirumaly  and  Kundanad  hills. 

I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  existence  of  gold  farther  south 
than  Madura,  where,  according  to  Ainslie,  (Mat.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  5 1 4,) 
“it  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Mainwaring,  mineralised  by 
means  of  zinc,  constituting  a blende,  perhaps  resembling  somewhat 
the  Schemnitz  blende  of  Hungary;  and  we  know,  from  Cronstedt, 
that  the  zinc  ores  of  Schemnitz  contain  silver  which  is  rich  in 
gold.”  Ainslie  does  not  mention  the  nature  of  the  formation  in 
which  this  mineralised  gold  occurs ; but  we  know  that  granite  and 
the  primary  schists  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  this  part  of  India. 

The  geognostic  position  of  gold,  in  all  the  localities  I have  enu- 
merated, appears  to  be  in  the  primary  schists,  viz.,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  clay-slate,  and  hornblende  schist,  particularly  near  the  line  of 
their  contact  with  granite  or  basaltic  dykes,  where  we  generally 
find  the  tendency  to  siliceous  and  metallic  development  unusually 
great.  The  gold  in  these  situations  is  almost  invariably  discovered 
either  in  thin  veins  or  disseminated  in  grains  in  the  veins  and  beds 
of  quartz,  associated  with  iron  ore,  and  sometimes  platinum,  and 
alloyed  with  small  proportions  of  silver  and  copper,  or  in  the  tracts 
of  alluvial  soil,  beds  of  clay  and  sands,  the  washings  of  primary 
rocks;  all  of  which,  in  the  auriferous  tracts,  will  be  found  to  abound 
in  siliceous  and  ferruginous  matter.  The  sands  generally  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  a black  magnetic  iron- sand,  which,  in  the  process 
of  washing,  from  its  greater  gravity,  sinks  with  the  particles  of  gold 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  hollowed  plank  upon  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  water.  When  the  gold  occurs  in  alluvial 
beds  of  clay,  soil,  or  quartz  gravel,  the  iron  is  found  in  a higher 
state  of  oxidation,  imparting  various  shades  of  yellow,  red,  and 
brown,  to  the  decomposing  quartz  and  felspar  constituting  the 
matrix  of  the  gold. 

With  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  agency  of  heat,  evolved  from 
basaltic  dykes,  in  stimulating  the  mysterious  influence,  electric  or 
otherwise,  causing  the  development  of  metals  and  metallic  ores  in 
rocks,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the 
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eastern  hemisphere  all  occur  in  primary  formations,  situated  gene- 
rally along  the  edges  of  the  great  volcanic  belt  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  matrix  of  gold  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  in  the 
vast  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  is  usually  quartz  veins,  and  beds 
in  primary  formations;  and  in  alluvial  soils,  clay  beds,  and  sands, 
the  result  of  their  disintegration.  The  mines  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  these  alluvial  beds  ; but  where  the  metal  can  be  traced  up  to  the 
matrix,  the  laborious  process  of  breaking  up  the  quartz  beds,  and 
separating  the  gold  by  a lengthy  operation  of  pounding  and  sifting, 
is  found  in  the  end  far  more  profitable  than  the  washing  alluvial 
clays  and  sands.  The  gold  mines  of  Taon  and  Gominchi,  on  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  are  in  a bed  of  solid  white  quartz,  of  extreme 
hardness.  I possessed  two  specimens  of  this  rock,  containing  thin 
veins  of  gold  and  disseminated  particles,  one  of  which  is  unfortu- 
nately lost:  the  other  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  The  gold  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ophir  is  obtained 
from  washing  the  alluvial  soil  and  sand  in  the  beds  of  streams. 
The  rich  mines  of  Sambas  on  the  island  of  Borneo  are  excavated 
in  a bed  of  ferruginous  quartz;  and  the  mineral,  we  are,  told,  is 
invariably  associated  with  this  gold  of  Sumatra.  In  South  America, 
North  America,  and  Hungary,  it  forms  auriferous  veins  in  the  mica 
slate,  which  Humboldt  informs  us  is  extremely  rich  in  metallic  ores. 

It  would  be  an  interesting,  and  might  prove  a not  unprofitable 
research,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  gold  found  in  the  alluvial  auri- 
ferous tracts  of  Southern  India  to  its  matrix;  and  should  this  idea 
be  ever  put  into  execution,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  general  direction  of  the  quartz  veins  and  beds  in  the  primary 
formations  of  the  peninsula  is  about  E.S.E.  ; nor  should  those 
localities,  where  they  or  the  embedding  schists  come  in  contact  with 
basaltic  dykes  or  granite,  be  neglected,  as  affording  doubtless  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  metallic  development.  In  tracing 
streams,  the  sands  of  which  contain  particles  of  gold,  the  sand,  &c. 
should  be  attentively  examined  as  the  source  is  approached,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  gold  no  longer  appears  in  the  bed 
most  carefully  explored. 
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Art.  XXIII. — Mineral  Resources  of  Southern  India.  No.  5. 

Manganese  Mines  in  the  Kupput-gode  Range , Southern  Mah- 
ratta  Country . By  Lieut.  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Madras 
Army. 

( Read  June  4th,  1842.) 

At  the  time  of  my  visiting  these  hills  1 had  not  seen  Dr.  Wil- 
son’s remarks  on  the  minerals  sent  to  the  museum  at  Bombay  by 
Trimulrow,  from  whose  oral  account  of  his  excursion,  and  what  he 
had  heard  among  the  hills,  I was  induced  do  imagine  that  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  the  report  of  the  existence  of  coal.  Led 
by  this  hope  I proceeded  from  the  gold-washings  at  Doni,  and 
crossed  the  southern  chain  of  the  divergement  by  a steep  and  rug- 
ged mountain-path  leading  down  on  the  opposite  side  by  a ravine, 
in  which  the  Kupput  Iswara  temple  sits  enshrined,  into  a jungly 
valley.  A mile  or  two  easterly  down  the  valley,  the  village  of  Chick 
Wodurti  is  reached  here  I was  shown  some  fragments  of  a yel- 
lowish and  brow’nish  ferro-siliceous  stone,  not  unlike  some  varieties 
of  jasper,  or  the  eisenkiesel  of  the  Germans.  The  excavations 
whence  these  were  procured  were  made  by  order  of  Hyder  and 
Tippoo,  who  used  these  stones  as  gun-flints.  They  lie  in  the  plain  at 
the  base  of  a spur  of  the  Kupput-gode  range,  about  two  miles  to 
the  S.E.  of  Wodurti.  They  are  evidently  fragments  of  a large 
vein,  analogous  to  those  of  chert  or  hornstone  that  so  frequently 
occur  near  plutonic  formations. 

About  the  same  distance  from  Wodurti,  in  the  opposite  or 
Doni  chain  of  hills,  the  site  of  the  so-called  “charcoal-stone” 
( Kolsd  La  patthar)  mines  was  pointed  out  to  me.  After  about  an 
hour’s  walk  through  low  jungle  and  stony  broken  ground,  the 
native  guides  led  me  to  the  southern  flank  of  the  chain,  which  we 
ascended  by  a sort  of  break  or  cross  valley  that  intersected  the 
general  line  of  direction  nearly  at  right  angles.  On  arriving  at 
about  the  centre  of  the  chain,  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  defile 
began  to  assume  a darker  and  more  rugged  aspect,  resembling 
somewhat  the  cuboidal  masses  of  blackened  laterite  on  the  West- 
ern Ghauts,  particularly  on  the  rocky  ascent  on  the  left  side  of  the 
defile.  At  the  base  of  some  of  the  blackest  masses,  the  guides 
pointed  out  partially  obliterated  excavations  which  the  old  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  stated  to  me  had  been  made  by  the  agents  of 
Hyder  and  Tippoo.  On  examination,  I found  the  rock  to  consist 
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almost  entirely  of  an  iron-black  substance,  tough  and  powdery 
under  the  hammer,  and  some  parts  when  struck  emitted  a sulphu- 
reous odour.  It  contains  numerous  veins  and  nests  of  a shining 
foliated  mineral,  of  an  iron-grey  colour  : some  of  the  hollows  are 
partially  filled  with  a white  powder, — probably  decomposed  felspar, 
— and  others  with  small  stalactites  and  botryoidal  incrustations  of  the 
iron-black  mineral.  All  of  the  surrounding  masses  which  I ex- 
amined (some  of  them  cannot  contain  less  than  twenty  cubic  feet) 
are  composed  of  this  mineral  more  or  less  blended  with  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  matter:  but  it  is,  according  to  the  information  of 
the  natives,  confined  to  this  particular  locality.  The  sequestered 
situation,  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  a mountainous  chain,  covered 
with  jungle  and  brushwood,  and  at  a distance  from  any  frequented 
track,  would  have  secured  it,  one  would  have  imagined,  from  the 
inquisitive  eye  of  man;  and  its  discovery  attests  strongly  the  active 
and  intelligent  spirit  of  research  that  guided  the  agents  of  the 
Mohammedan  Mysorean  princes  to  a spot  that  appears  to  have 
escaped  both  the  active  researches  of  a Christie,  and  the  laborious 
investigation  of  the  official  statistical  reporter,  Dr.  Marshall.  It  is 
not  in  this  secluded  spot  alone  that  I have  traced  the  efforts  of 
Hyder  and  Tippoo  to  bring  to  light  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
countries  conquered  by  their  arms,  but  in  almost  every  province  of 
the  peninsula  that  I have  traversed.  The  diamond  mines  of  Cudda- 
pah,  the  copper  mines  of  Nellore,  the  heights  of  the  Copper  Moun- 
tain near  Bellary,  the  lead  mines  near  Jungumrazpilly,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Nalla  Malla  chain,  the  gold  mines  and  corundum  pits 
of  Mysore,  the  gold  mines  of  Malabar  and  Wynad,  the  flint  excava- 
tions near  Ravel- cherru  in  the  Gooty  district,  and  those  between 
Cuddapah  and  Sidhout,  and  iron  mines  in  all  parts, — all  bear  evidence 
of  the  great  importance  they  attached  to  the  subject,  though  engaged 
in  perpetual  and  harassing  wars.  Tippoo  was  a great  encourager 
of  the  arts;  and  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  forty-five  books  on 
various  sciences  were  compiled  and  translated  under  his  personal 
supervision;  some  were  even  translated  from  the  French  and  English. 
In  Major  Stewart’s  catalogue  of  his  library,  we  find  the  Khawds  al 
Hajar,  and  the  Jawdhir  Namah,  (^l; 

two  treatises  on  mineralogy,  and  particularly  on  gems,  metals,  and 
substances  found  in  mines- 

It  is  possible  that  the  report  of  a “charcoal-stone”  existing  here 
led  the  agents  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  into  this  secluded  spot  as 
well  as  myself;  and  their  disappointment  must  have  been  nearly  as 
great,  as  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
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black-looking  mineral  they  discovered  in  its  stead.  Having  con- 
tented themselves  with  making  a few  excavations,  they  returned  to 
Seringapatam,  and  the  mines  have  remained  neglected  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  formation  of  the  adjacent  hills  is  mica,  hornblende,  and  a 
cldoritic  schist,  passing,  in  their  upper  portions,  into  siliceous  and 
ferruginous  schists  and  a lateritic  rock.  The  specimens  of  the 
mineral  I carried  away  proved  to  be  oxide  of  manganese,  associated 
with  iron  ore.  I was  unable  to  detect  the  existence  of  plumbago  by 
exposure  to  a deflagrating  heat  with  nitrate  of  potash.  It  fuses  par- 
tially at  the  edges  before  the  blowpipe,  per  se,  with  slight  gaseous 
extrication,  leaving  a shining  bluish-black  slag.  In  the  yellow 
flame  it  gives  out  a slight  sulphurous  odour,  and  the  slag  is  affected 
by  the  magnet.  With  borax  on  charcoal  it  fuses  with  effervescence 
into  an  amethystine  glass ; with  carbonate  of  soda  on  platina  foil, 
into  a light  bluish-green  glass.  When  powdered  and  treated  with 
muriatic  acid,  the  extrication  of  the  peculiar  fumes  of  chlorine  suffi- 
ciently attests  the  presence  of  manganese.  Fracture,  dark-gray, 
earthy — streak,  the  same — soils  the  fingers;  exterior  surface  rugged 
— often  rust-coloured. 

Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  (Mat.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  538)  states  his  opinion 
that  manganese  is  not  common  in  India,  and  that  Captain  Arthur 
informed  him  that  he  had  found  it  in  Mysore,  massive,  in  an  indu- 
rated reddish-brown  ochre,  combined  with  oxide  of  iron.  Since  his 
time,  however,  it  has  been  found  by  Colonel  Cullen  and  Dr.  Benza 
in  the  Nilgherris,  in  the  iron  ore  near  the  lake  at  Ootacamund,  and 
in  the  Kaiti  valley.  Geognostic  position,  the  quartz  and  ferrugi- 
nous beds  in  hornblende  rock,  and  sienitic  granite. 

Among  some  minerals  sent  by  Major  Burney  from  Ava  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  analysed  by  James 
Prinsep,  the  Secretary,  we  find  one  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese. 
It  occurs  also  associated  with  iron  ore  in  the  Himalayas;  and  I 
have  discovered  it  in  veins  in  the  laterite  and  sandstone  rocks  of 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  and  the  Nizam’s  territories,  and  in 
the  metamorphic  schists  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  It  is  probably  dif- 
fused in  combination  with  iron  ore  to  a considerable  extent,  both 
geographical  and  geological,  in  the  rocks  of  India. 
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Art.  XXIV. — Mineral  Resources  of  Southern  India.  No.  6. 

Lead  Mines  of  Jung  a m a n fen  ta , fyc.  By  Lieut.  Newbold, 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  Madras  Army. 

{Read.  June  Ath,  1842.) 

I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  other  lead  mines  in  Southern 
India  than  those  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  which  lie  in  an  area  bounded 
by  the  14th  and  17th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  78th  and  80th  of 
E.  long.  The  principal  excavations  are  situate  near  the  village  of 
Jungumrazpilly,  between  Cuddapah  and  Nellore,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast. 

Geognostic  Position. — The  lead  ore  runs  in  veins  in  a limestone, 
the  age  of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is 
generally  of  different  shades  of  grey,  passing  into  buff,  blue,  and 
black  ; near  the  veins  of  ore  it  often  becomes  ferruginous,  and  has 
a brown  arenaceous  aspect.  It  is  associated  with  sandstone,  argil- 
laceous and  arenaceous  slates  and  shales,  whose  age  is  also  unde- 
termined. These  rest  in  unconformable  stratification  upon  the 
hypogene  rocks  composing  the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts. 

Mining  Localities. — Proceeding  easterly  from  the  table  land  of 
the  Ceded  Districts  towards  that  part  of  the  Ghaut  range,  termed 
“ Nalla  Malla”  by  the  natives ; after  passing  Nundealumpett,  a small 
town  situate  in  the  Dhur  taluk,  about  nineteen  miles  easterly  from 
the  cantonment  of  Cuddapah, — the  first  indications  of  lead  ore  are 
remarked  near  Bussapur, — a hamlet  about  lj  koss  easterly  from 
Nundealumpett,  in  a knoll  about  50  feet  high,  and  about  80  yards 
long,  by  from  15  to  20  broad,  which  lies  within  100  yards  distance  S.E. 
from  the  village.  The  base  of  this  knoll  is  composed  of  a purplish 
white  and  green  slate  clay,  glittering  with  scales  of  mica,  having  a 
nearly  vertical  laminar  arrangement,  and  dipping  E.  15  N.  The  sides 
and  summit  consist  of  a scabrous,  water-worn  rock,  of  a brown  ferru- 
ginous colour,  effervescing  with  acids,  and  of  an  earthy  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  indurated  clay  passing  into  jasper.  It  abounds 
with  spherical,  oval,  and  tubular  sinuous  cavities,  often  lined  with 
crystals  of  quartz  and  calc  spar,  and  sometimes  filled  with  a reddish- 
brown  ferro-calcareous  earth.  The  cavities  are  frequently  basin- 
shaped, resembling  on  a small  scale  the  rock  basins  worn  in  river- 
beds. Veins  of  milky  quartz  imbedding  hydrated  iron  ore 
traverse  the  rock;  loose  blocks  of  which  lie  scattered  over 
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the  surface  of  the  knoll, — mingled  with  nodules  of  a blackish  grey, 
and  greenish  cellular  chert, — the  cavities  of  which  are  lined  with  a 
ferruginous  dust.  The  rock  is  sometimes  overlaid,  and  its  fissures 
penetrated  with  compact  kankar1,  imbedding  fragments  of  the  sur- 
rounding formation.  The  ore, — a brilliant  granular  galena — is 
usually  found  near  the  surface  in  the  cavities  just  described,  asso- 
ciated with  quartz  and  iron  ore.  I had  some  holes  dug  in  the  rock, 
and  succeeded  in  detaching  a few  masses  containing  thin  veins 
having  a dark  reddish-brown  exterior : many  detached  nodules  of 
ore  are  found  loose  in  the  cavities  of  the  rock,  appearing  to  have 
been  washed  there ; no  continuous  vein  could  be  traced.  From  the 
examination  of  a well  near  the  base  of  the  knoll, — the  only  section 
that  offered  itself, — I found  that  the  limestone  did  not  form  part  of 
a continuous  formation  : being  probably  a detached  hummock,  or 
outlier  of  the  Jungumrazpilly  beds.  It  is  situated  towards  the 
lower  or  southern  side  of  a picturesque  basin-shaped  valley  studded 
with  tamarind  groves,  near  the  road  from  Cuddapah  to  Nellore, 
leading  over  the  Dorenal  pass. 

Mines  of  Jungamanipenta,  or  Jungumrazpilly. 

From  Bussapfir  the  Ghauts  are  ascended,  in  a N.E.  direction, 
by  a mountain  path,  to  numerous  excavations  of  considerable  extent, 
scattered  along  a jungly  belt  of  undulating  ground  that  crowns  a 
ridge  running  N.  and  S.  on  both  sides  of  the  road  from  Cuddapah 
to  Nellore,  about  four  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  village  of  Jungum- 
razpilly. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  lie  on  the  ridge  to 
the  S.  of  the  road.  I counted  upwards  of  fifty,  now  half-choked  up 
with  rubbish  and  vegetation ; their  sites  are  usually  marked  by 
mounds  of  stones  and  refuse  vein  stuff.  In  depth  they  vary  from  a 
few  feet  to  an  unascertained  extent.  Several,  after  descending  by  a 
vertical  shaft  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  branch  off  into  horizontal  or 
inclined  galleries:  others  have  a gradual  slope  from  the  surface, 
offering  convenient  dens  and  lurking-places  to  the  leopard,  the 
turrus  or  kurna,  the  hyena,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  whose  tracks 
and  excrement  are  seen  around.  I descended  a considerable 
distance  into  one  of  these  excavations  ; it  was  about  five  feet  high, 
by  as  many  in  breadth  the  roof  and  floor  were  covered  with  saline 
incrustations,  mixed  with  mud,  inclosing  larvee  of  insects,  &c.,  and 
a coat  of  a greyish  mould,  the  result  partly  of  subterraneous  damps. 
On  the  floor  lay  blocks  and  masses  of  excavated  rock,  some  of 
which  exhibited  marks  of  blasting.  After  proceeding  not  farther 
1 Kankar,  a nodule  of  limestone. 
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than  thirty  paces,  I was  compelled  to  return,  in  consequence  of  the 
respiration  becoming  impeded  by  the  mephitic  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, bringing  with  me  portions  of  lead  ore,  broken  from  a vein 
in  the  rock,  and  also  a fragment  of  the  latter,  showing  traces  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper. 

Among  the  rubbish  thrown  out  of  a mine,  whose  site  is  marked 
by  a kuljuvi  tree,  near  the  south  extremity  of  the  ridge,  are  numerous 
fragments  of  rock  containing  veins  of  galena,  from  1 to  inches 
thick,  associated  with  quartz,  iron  ore,  and  disintegrating  iron 
pyrites:  spathose  iron  ore, — the  fer  oxyd6  carbonate  of  the  French 
mineralogists, — is  also  seen.  Where  veins  of  ore  occur  in  the  rock 
at  a distance  from  the  white  quartz,  the  matrix  assumes  a deep 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  becomes  friable ; but  at  a little  distance, 
passes  into  a texture  nearly  as  hard  and  close  as  that  of  jasper, 
with  a cinnamon  brown  colour.  It  gives  fire  with  steel ; but,  when 
reduced  to  a fine  powder,  effervesces  feebly  with  acids.  At  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  vein  it  passes  into  the  ordinary  bluish-grey 
limestone  of  Cuddapah.  On  being  struck  forcibly  by  a hammer,  it 
often  separates  in  the  direction  of  microscopic  seams,  the  planes  of 
which  exhibit  superficial  dendritic  appearances,  which  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  better  defined  near  the  metalliferous  veins. 

Besides  the  excavations  above  mentioned,  there  are  several 
others  within  the  radius  of  five  miles  from  this  locality  (at  Kun- 
dela  Boru,  Poleram  Manu) ; and  it  is  said  galena  is  found  in  a hill 
near  the  Pennar,  not  far  from  Cuddapah.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  plumbiferous  formation  extends  northerly  towards  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Kistna,  and  southerly  to  the  Pennar. 

Character  of  the  Ore. — The  ore  is  a granular  or  steel-grained 
galena;  lustre  glistening; — fracture  uneven, — corresponding  with 
the  Plomb  sulfure  granulaire  of  Hauy.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
contain  portions  of  antimony  and  silver.  Ed.  Solly,  Esq.,  who 
has  recently  examined  a specimen  I brought  from  the  Jungama- 
nipenta  excavations  for  the  museum  of  the  Society,  thus  reports  upon 
it  to  the  secretary.  “The  lead  ore  is  a galena,  or  common  sulphuret 
of  lead,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  chromite  of  iron, — its  value 
will  depend  on  its  freedom  from  earthy  matters.  A portion  of  the  small 
sample  sent  me  contained  15  per  cent,  of  earthy  matters,  and  85  per 
cent,  of  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  latter  contains  8G  per  cent,  of  lead.” 

History. — The  origin  of  most  of  these  extensive  excavations  is 
lost  in  obscurity : it  is  known  that  they  existed,  and  were  worked 
under  the  ancient  Hindu  kings  of  Bijanagur,  and,  subsequently, 
by  the  Mohammedan  Nawabs  of  Cuddapah,  particularly  during 
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the  rule  of  Halim  Khan,  and  subsequently  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo. 
The  excavations  that  exhibit  marks  of  blasting  were,  probably, 
worked  by  the  Mussulmans,  who  employed  gunpowder  at  a very 
early  period  in  quarrying  rocks.  I was  also  informed  by  natives  on 
the  spot,  that  the  mines  were  worked  under  the  Hindu  Zemindar  of 
these  districts,  Comar  Yencatapah  Naidoo.  The  ancient  records  of 
the  mining  districts  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Tippoo. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  Engineers 
examined  the  mines,  with  a view  to  working  them  ; but  after  a 
short  exploration,  all  mining  operations  were  given  up  as  a losing 
speculation.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  lead  districts  I 
have  just  described,  as  well  as  other  metalliferous  formations  of 
Southern  India,  have  not  hitherto  met  with  a fair  trial,  conducted 
under  favourable  conditions,  under  the  directions  of,  and  with  all  the 
appliances  of,  European  science  and  experience. 
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Art.  XXV. — Mineral  Resources  of  Southern  India.  No.  7. 
Corundum , Ruby,  and  Garnet  Localities.  By  Lieut. 

Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Madras  Army. 

( Read  June  Ath,  1842.) 

Comparative  Remarks  on  the  Geognostic  Position  of  the  Corundum  in 
Europe  and  India. — As  I am  not  aware  of  any  detailed  account  having 
been  published  regarding  the  geognostic  position  of  the  corundum 
in  Peninsular  India,  and  since  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  associated 
in  the  particular  locality  which  I first  visited  differ  from  those  in 
which  it  has  been  stated  to  occur  in  Europe  and  Southern  India,  I 
am  induced  to  preface  this  paper  with  the  following  remarks.  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  (Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  vol.  i.,  p.  213)  informs  us 
that  “ the  corundum  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals  in  a rock  which 
consists,  according  to  Count  Bournon,  of  indianite,  and  contains 
felspar,  fibrolite,  several  varieties  of  augite,  and  also  octohedral  iron 
ore;  the  hair-brown  or  reddish-brown  varieties  are  called  adaman- 
tine spar.  They  occur  with  fibrolite  and  octohedral  iron  ore  in  a 
sort  of  granite  containing  no  quartz.”  And  again  (p.  25G)  he  states, 
that  “ fibrolite  is  a mineral  found  accompanying  crystals  of  corundum 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  that  it  is  a component  part  of  the  granite,  which 
is  the  matrix  of  the  corundum  of  China.”  Professor  Jameson,  in  his 
geognosy  of  Peninsular  India,  (Ed.Cab.  Lib., No. VIII.,  p.349-50,)  gives 
a summary  of  what  is  known  regarding  the  corundum  of  Southern 
India,  and  states  that  it  occurs  embedded  in  granite  and  sienite  in 
the  district  of  Salem,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  associated 
with  cleavelandite,  indianite,  and  fibrolite.  Now  in  the  locality  I 
am  about  to  describe,  it  was  found  to  occur  in  decomposed  beds  of 
a talcose  slate,  to  which  gneiss  is  subordinate,  associated  with 
nodules  of  indurated  talc,  and  of  a poor  quartzy  iron  ore:  asbestus, 
chlorite,  actinolite,  and  schorl  were  found  embedded  in  the  talcose 
slate. 

Passing  last  year  through  Gram,  a village  and  fort  in  the 
Mysore  country,  about  ninety-eight  miles  westerly  from  Bangalore, 
between  it  and  the  Western  Ghauts,  I was  informed  by  the  natives 
of  the  place  that  corundum  ( Corund  ka  patthar1)  was  found  in  this 

1 Corund  csisf  's  die  Hindustani  term  for  corundum : can  this  be  indicative 
of  its  having  first  been  imported  into  Europe  from  India  ? 
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vicinity;  at  Golhushully,  in  the  division  of  Noogyhully;  at  Kulkairi, 
Burkunhulli,  Kundeo,  and  Yedgunkul,  in  that  of  Chinrayapatam ; at 
Norhik,  in  Narsipur  ; at  Deysani  Curbonhully,  in  Banawaram;  and 
at  Appianhully,  in  that  of  Harnliully.  The  localities  I visited  were 
Golhushully  and  Kulkairi,  at  which  places  the  best  corundum  is 
said  to  be  obtained.  The  mines  lie  about  forty-five  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Seringapatam,  and  about  seven  or  eight  E.  by  N.  from  the 
fort  of  Gram.  The  formation  around  Gram  is  gneiss,  associated 
with  protogine.  Proceeding  from  it  in  a westerly  direction,  the 
northern  shoulder  of  the  insulated  range,  south  of  the  village  of 
Belladaira,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  is  crossed,  and  the  soil 
suddenly  changes  from  a light  sandy  colour  to  a deep  red.  The 
surface  of  this  swell  is  covered  with  fragments  of  a ferro-siliceous 
schist,  with  quartz  in  alternate  layers.  This  mountain-range,  as 
night  was  coming  on,  I was  not  able  to  examine;  but  from  its  sin- 
gularly-sharp  outline,  the  elevation  and  shape  of  its  highest  peak, 
and  its  direction  conformable  with  that  of  the  primary  schist,  I 
should  say  it  was,  probably,  a large  ferruginous  quartzose  bed,  in 
the  gneiss  associated  with  quartzy  iron  ore,  fragments  of  which  are 
seen  at  its  base.  The  natives  have  a tradition  that  gold  was  formerly 
got  from  this  hill,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  is  found  in  a 
similar  gangue  near  Baitmungalum,  sixty-one  and  a half  miles 
E.  from  Bangalore,  and  at  Malliyalutn,  near  the  S.W.  border  of 
Mysore  in  Coimbatore.  Minute  grains  occur  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a 
brook  here. 

A little  farther  west,  where  the  talus  of  the  mountain  subsides 
into  the  plain,  the  gneiss  re-appears,  alternating  with  talc  slate  in 
nearly  vertical  strata.  The  dip,  as  observed  in  an  adjoining  nala 
between  the  mountain  and  the  village  of  Belladaira,  is  to  the  E.  by  N., 
and  the  direction  of  the  strata  N.  22°  E.  The  corundum  mines  of 
Golhushully  lie  four  or  five  miles  N.E.  of  this  place,  and  those  of 
Kulkairi  about  a mile  farther.  The  surrounding  country  is  a suc- 
cession of  smooth  slightly  convex  plains,  except  to  the  S.E.,  where 
the  gneiss  rises  above  the  soil  in  a rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a 
knoll  about  700  yards  to  the  E.  by  S.  of  the  mines  to  which  it 
descends,  rising  again  into  a slope  to  "YV.N.W.  of  the  mines,  on  which 
lie  fragments  of  a light  brown  compact  quartzy  iron  ore.  Nearly 
at  the  bottom  of  this  slope  are  the  mines,  from  which  the  ground 
descends  on  both  sides  to  the  N.W.  to  a tank,  and  towards  the  S.E. 
to  the  village  of  Golhushully,  about  a mile  distant.  Between  the 
mines  and  this  village,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ascent  on  which  they 
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are  situated,  runs  a nala,  the  bed  of  which  gives  a tolerable  section 
of  the  strata  resting  on  the  gneiss. 

Section  1. 

No.  l. 

2. 


3. 


The  first  (No.  1.),  commencing  from  the  surface  is  a thin  sandy 
alluvial  soil;  next  (No.  2.)  succeeds  a dark  brown  gritty  soil, 
apparently  decomposed  ferruginous  quartz,  but  sometimes  sandy, 
from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  Below  this  we  see  the  detritus  (No.  3.)  of 
the  subjacent  gneiss;  the  quartz  veins  of  which,  remaining  undecom- 
posed, are  observed  penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the  soil  from 
below.  Some  of  the  veins  are  broken  by  the  superincumbent  weight, 
aided  by  their  own  approach  to  decomposition.  The  quartz  and  fel- 
spar veins  contain  nests  of  a disintegrating  blackish  mica.  The 
direction  of  the  beds  of  gneiss  is  S.  10°  E.  with  a dip  of  00°  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  E.  The  surface  of  the  ascent  from  Golhushully 
to  the  mines,  except  where  the  blocks  of  the  brown  ore  above 
described,  and  a few  edges  of  talc  slate  crop  out,  is  covered  with  the 
dark  brown  soil,  (No.  1.  Section  2,)  containing  small  particles  of 
iron  ore,  and  the  broken-up  veins  of  the  subjacent  rock  to  the  depth  of 


A 


about  three  feet:  below  this  lies  a bed, (No.  2.)  varying  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  thickness,  of  chert,  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  a poor 
quartzy  iron  ore,  nodules  of  a whitish,  highly  indurated  talc,  talcose 
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quartz,  and  felspar.  A variety  of  schorl  occurs  imbedded  in  an  in- 
durated brownish  talc,  generally  in  three-sided  prisms:  it  fuses  into 
a lighter  coloured  enamel  than  the  European  specimen  in  my  cabinet. 
This  schorl  has  a shining  lustre ; fracture  uneven ; breaks  easily  across 
the  axis  of  its  prisms ; opaque,  streak  grey,  scratches  glass  and 
quartz,  the  latter  with  difficulty.  In  this  bed  the  best  kinds  of 
corundum  are  found.  Below  this  is  a bed  (No.  3.)  of  greenish  earth, 
evidently  of  decomposed  talcose  slate:  it  is  slightly  greasy  to 
touch,  and  falls  to  pieces  with  a hissing  noise  when  put  into  water. 
Before  the  blowpipe  in  the  platinum  forceps  it  melts  partially  into  a 
brownish  slag,  covered  with  minute  globules  of  a white  enamel,  streak 
slightly  coherent,  shining,  approaching  earthy;  adheres  slightly  to  the 
tongue,  and  emits  an  argillaceous  odour  when  breathed  on.  It  is 
traversed  by  veins  (aa)  of  a compact  talc  in  laminne  which  in  some 
places  bear  traces  of  dislocation.  The  red  earth  and  a quartzy 
ferruginous  paste  in  small  reniform  and  pisiform  nodules,  resembling 
those  of  haematite,  are  found  intermixed  with  the  more  decayed  por- 
tions of  the  schist.  Beds  (No.  4)  and  veins  of  white  earth  are  also 
found  in  it,  occupying  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  excavations,  as  at 
Kulkairi.  These  are  composed  of  talc,  quartz,  and  minute  particles 
of  the  corundum  of  which  the  vein  is  the  gangue;  streak  and  fracture 
earthy;  feels  gritty,  and  slightly  greasy;  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue; 
does  not  emit  so  strong  an  argillaceous  odour  as  the  green  earth; 
falls  to  pieces  when  put  into  water  with  a hissing  noise.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  fuses  partially  and  with  difficulty  into  a whitish  enamel. 
The  corundum  is  imbedded  both  in  this  earth  and  that  arising  from 
the  decomposed  talcose  schist ; the  whiter  fragments  occur  sometimes 
as  hexagonal  prisms  tapering  off  to  the  extremity.  The  locality  can 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  external  appearance  of  the  crystals, 
those  found  embedded  with  the  iron  ore  having  a ferruginous  cover- 
ing, whilst  those  found  in  the  white  talcose  earth  present  a white  or 
greyish  appearance.  Microscopic  particles  of  corundum  occur  dis- 
seminated in  this  earth,  more  numerous  in  some  parts  than  others, 
as  if  converging  to  certain  central  foci  of  molecular  aggregation.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  component  parts  of  the  surrounding  talcose 
slate  appear  to  be  separating  from  their  combined  state,  and  about 
to  enter  into  some  new  form.  Disintegration  in  the  interior  of  cer- 
tain rocks,  whether  from  heat,  cold,  moisture,  electricity,  or  other 
cause,  seems  to  be,  in  some  cases,  a preparatory  stage  in  Nature's 
mystic  laboratory  to  matter  assuming  new  forms;  and  under  certain 
relative  conditions  we  find  the  same  agents  that  caused  their 
decomposition,  actively  operating  in  their  re-aggregation.  Heat  and 
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electricity  are  powerful  dispersive  and  aggregative  agents.  For 
familiar  illustration,  I need  scarcely  point  to  the  flame  produced  by 
the  blowpipe  reducing  at  one  point  a metal  to  dust,  and  at  another 
restoring  the  dust  to  its  metallic  state.  By  the  judicious  application 
of  heat  nearly  solid  particles  can  be  made  to  move  through  and  con- 
verge in  the  centre  of  a nearly  solid  mass/as  exemplified  by  the  experi- 
ment of  Breislak,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a nucleus  of  a variegated 
copper  in  the  centre  of  a mass  of  pure  copper  pyrites,  by  subjecting 
it  to  a heat  below  that  of  fusion.  Decomposition,  however,  is  not  an 
absolutely  necessary  condition  for  the  production  of  adamantine  spar, 
as  I have  seen  it  in  canular  nests  in  gneiss  but  little  disintegrated. 

The  talc  schist  is  sometimes  hardened  and  consolidated  by  con- 
tact with  the  iron  ore,  as  seen  in  blocks  thrown  out  of  a mine  near  the 
foot  of  the  ascent.  Both  the  chert  and  a dark  red  ferruginous 
jasper  are  used  by  the  natives  as  flints.  Salt  springs  occur  jn  the 
vicinity.  The  wells  about  Gram  were,  I am  told,  both  sweet  and 
brackish  within  a short  distance;  and  I picked  up  a fragment  of  rock- 
salt  in  the  green  earth  of  the  mine.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  nearly  vertical  position  of  the  strata  between  which  they  find 
their  way  towards  the  surface.  A little  to  the  east  of  Kulkairi  I 
crossed  a low  plain  nearly  covered  with  a white  travertine,  partly 
compact,  partly  cellular,  resembling  that  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Cavery  at  Seringapatam. 

. Mines  of  Kulkairi. — The  corundum  mines  at  Kulkairi  are 
situated  both  near  the  summit,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground 
there.  They  are  a series  of  excavations,  varying  from  two  to  twelve 
feet  in  depth,  sunk  perpendicularly  through  similar  strata  to  those 
just  described.  The  corundum  is  thrown  out,  cleared,  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  miners  into  four  classes,  viz.,  the  red,  the  white,  the 
scraps  of  both,  and  the  refuse.  The  three  first  form  the  article  of 
commerce,  which  is  carried  to  Mangalore  and  Tellicherry ; and, 
according  to  my  native  informants,  there  sold  by  the  contractor  to 
the  Bombay  and  Arab  merchants,  at  prices  from  twelve  and  fifteen 
to  thirty  rupees  the  candy,  according  to  its  quality.  A very  large 
quantity  (2000  bags)  is  now  (January,  1837,)  lying  at  Tellicherry 
unsold,  owing  to  a disagreement  about  the  price  between  the 
contractor  and  the  merchant.  The  present  contractor  for  corun- 
dum in  Mysore  is  a Lingayet,  named  Bussetti,  an  inhabitant  of 
Bowenhulli,  in  the  taluk  of  Arculgode  ; his  contract  has  almost 
expired,  and,  in  consequence,  no  miners  are  at  work.  He  took 
the  mines  for  two  years,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  the  sum  of  530 
Canteray  pagodas,  The  former  contractors  paid  500  for  two,  or 
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250  for  one  year,  consequently  it  maybe  supposed  that  the  produce 
has  risen  in  value.  These  mines  were  only  opened  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  by  a native,  named  Hari  Ram.  I need  scarcely 
add,  the  corundum  is  used  by  natives,  pounded  as  emery,  to  polish 
precious  and  other  stones,  particularly  granite  and  basalt.  It  is 
also  mixed  for  this,  and  other  purposes,  with  melted  lac,  in  fine  and 
coarse  powders,  as  we  use  a mixture  of  glue  and  sand.  It  is  said 
to  be  found  at  Mundium  in  Mysore,  at  Gudjelhutty  in  Coimbatore, 
at  the  Topoor  Ghat  in  Salem,  at  Chennimully  in  Coimbatore,  and 
in  Cuttack. 

At  Namaul  and  at  Viralimodos,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cau- 
very,  in  the  Permutty  taluk,  Salem  district,  it  occurs  embedded  in 
gneiss,  and  a greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part  from  the  disintegration 
of  that  rock.  It  is  found  in  this  vicinity  in  great  abundance,  in  a 
low  hill  near  the  village  of  Sholasigamany,  Tricliingode  taluk; 
Caranel,  Anpore,  Mallapollaye,  and  at  various  localities  up  the  river 
Cavery,  as  far  as  Coearambadi,  where  it  is  dug  for  by  the  natives 
in  the  fields;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  many  ancient  excavations 
still  to  be  traced. 

The  corundum  was  formerly  sent  as  an  article  of  traffic  to 
Palghatsherry,  and  thence  to  the  western  coast,  and  various  other 
parts  of  India.  It  can  still  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  measures  the  rupee,  each  measure  weighing  fifty-seven 
ounces,  avoirdupois.  The  caste  usually  employed  in  collecting  it  is 
the  Vittaver. 

Ruby  Localities. — Fine  rubies  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
discovered  in  many  of  the  corundum  localities  just  enumerated, 
associated  with  this  gem,  particularly  in  the  gneiss  at  Viralimodos 
and  Sholasigamany.  The  natives  inform  me  that  it  occurs  also  in 
the  Trichingode  taluk  and  at  Mallapollaye,  but  it  is  rare,  compara- 
tively speaking. 

i Garnet. — This  gem,  the  red  variety,  is  very  generally  diffused 

over  India.  Its  geognostic  position,  the  hypogene  or  metamorpliic 
schists,  more  particularly  near  their  line  of  junction  with  the  pluto- 
nic  rocks,  or  trap  dykes ; for  instance,  in  the  crystalline  and 
metalliferous  areas  of  Salem  and  Nellore,  already  described,  whence 
the  finest  crystals  are  procured,  and  sold  by  the  native  merchants 
at  an  insignificant  price.  Colophonite  is  not  uncommon  in  these 
tracts,  as  also  in  Mysore,  the  Nilgherris,  the  Carnatic,  and  other 
provinces  of  Southern  India.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  granite,  asso- 
ciated with  the  hypogene  schists.  That  beautiful  variety  of 
dodecahedral  garnet,  called  cinnamon- stone  or  essonite,  has  been 
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discovered  in  the  Nilgherris,  in  the  hypogene  hornblende  rock, 
near  the  Seven  Cairns  Hill,  by  Dr.  Benza,  where  their  number  is 
such,  he  informs  us,  that  entire  portions  of  the  rock  are  formed 
almost  exclusively  of  them.  The  essonite  and  hornblende  are  in 
large  separate  crystals,  imbedded  in  a paste  of  compact  felspar  and 
hornblende  ; the  former  is  very  liable  to  disintegrate,  leaving,  in 
falling  out,  small  cavities  in  the  rock. 

Green  garnet  is  of  rare  occurrence  : the  only  locality  where  I 
discovered  this  gem  was  in  the  Salem  district  at  Sankerydroog,  lat. 
11°  29/  N.,  long.  77°  587  E.,  associated  with  other  green  crystals 
in  quartz  veins,  penetrating  hornblende  schist.  The  latter  is  asso- 
ciated with  gneiss,  garnet  rock,  actinolitic  schist,  and  altered  lime- 
stone, thrown  into  disorder  by  the  intrusion  of  a porphyritic  granite. 
The  green  garnet  is  not  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

A mine  of  precious  garnet  occurs  at  Gharilpit,  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Palunshah,  in  the  Hyderabad  country,  in  the  detritus  of  a 
granitic  rock,  penetrated  by  trap  dykes,  and  composed  of  mica, 
garnets,  kyanite,  quartz,  and  felspar.  Dr.  Yoysey,  who  gives  a 
description  of  this  mine1,  states  that  the  precious  garnets  are  found 
at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  alluvium  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  The  surface  of  the  rock  and  soil  were  strewed  with 
garnets  in  great  profusion,  but  these  were  generally  of  a very  coarse 
kind.  The  garnets  when  collected  are  gently  pounded,  and  the  bad 
ones  broken:  those  which  survive  the  blows  are  reckoned  of  good 
quality. 

1 Asiatic  Journal  of  Bengal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  404. 


Akt.  XXVI. — Mineral  Resources  of  Southern  India.  No.  8. 
Diamond  Tracts.  By  Lieut.  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Madras 
Army. 

(Read  June  1 8th,  1842.) 

The  diamond  tracts  of  India  lie  between  13°  and  25°  N.  lat.; 
they  occur  in  irregular  arid  patches,  sometimes  basin-shaped,  in 
hilly  districts  on  the  great  elevated  plains  bordering  the  more  con- 
siderable rivers  that  have  an  easterly  and  southerly  course  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Diamonds  of  considerable  size  are  not  rarely  found 
in  the  sands  of  these  streams  and  of  their  tributaries ; but  their 
geognostic  situs  must  be  referred  to  the  sandstone  and  sandstone 
conglomerate,  which  will  be  described  at  more  length  in  the 
detailed  accounts  I am  about  to  offer  of  the  various  localities 
in  which  this  gem  occurs,  commencing  with  those  of  the  Ceded 
Districts  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  great  diamond  area  just 
mentioned. 

Diamond  Mines  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 
l.  The  Ceded  Districts  originally  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
Golconda,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  about  140  miles  north 
from  their  present  frontier.  This  tract  included  within  its  limits 
many  of  the  diamond  mines,  for  which  Golconda  has  been  celebrated 
over  the  whole  habitable  world.  The  localities  in  which  they  were 
principally  dug  were  Ovalumpully  ; Condapetta,  in  the  Chinoor- 
taluk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pennar,  about  six  miles  from  Cuddapah  ; 
at  Lamdoor  and  Punchatgopadoo;  at  Banganapilly,  on  the  Kurnool 
frontier  ; at  Ramulacota  and  other  places  in  Kurnool ; and  at  Muni- 
mudgoo,  north  of  Gooty.  The  mines  of  Condapetta  I visited  from 
Cuddapah,  only  a few  miles  north  of  which  the  Pennar  runs. 
Crossing  the  river  at  Chinoor,  which  was  then  nearly  dry, 
(February,)  and  the  sandy  bed  occupied  by  verdant  melon  gardens, 
I passed  on  to  the  little  village  of  Condapetta,  where  a guide  was 
procured.  We  traversed  a plain,  partially  cultivated,  extending 
between  the  foot  of  the  Nalla  Malla  hills  and  the  river:  the  chain 
here  has  an  easterly  direction,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  left 
bank  of  the  river ; it  is  of  sandstone,  passing  into  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  slates.  The  hills  do  not  anywhere  in  this  vicinity  rise 
more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  which  is  here 
about  507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tract  between  the 
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base  of  the  hills  and  the  Pennar  is,  apparently,  about  two  miles 
across,  and  the  diamond  mines  are  situated  in  it  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  former.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is 
strewed  with  both  rounded  and  angular  quartz  and  sandstone 
pebbles.  Heaps  of  these  rolled  stones  and  gravel  announce  the 
vicinity  of  the  excavations. 

On  approaching  the  mines,  I was  accosted  by  a Brahman  and 
several  of  his  attendants,  who  earnestly  requested  that  I would 
leave  my  horse  behind,  as  his  presence  might  interfere  materially 
with  the  success  of  some  mystic  rites,  which  they  were  then  in  the 
act  of  performing,  for  the  propitiation  of  the  tutelary  genius  that 
watched  over  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  preparatory  to  opening 
some  new  excavations.  (A  similar  superstition  prevails  also  among 
Malayan  miners,  to  whose  prejudices  I was,  on  a former  occasion, 
compelled  to  pay  deference,  by  dismounting  and  walking  some 
distance  through  a muddy  jungle,  on  a visit  to  the  tin  mines  in  the 
interior  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.)  On  a nearer  approach,  I 
observed  some  undug  ground  already  marked  out  as  the  scene  of 
future  operations.  The  implements  of  the  sacrifice  were  also 
prepared : two  stout  iron  divining  rods  w ere  firmly  planted  in  a 
vertical  position,  at  a little  distance  apart,  in  small  recently  dug 
square  apertures  in  the  ground,  in  which  w'ere  deposited  stones, 
smeared  with  red  and  yellow  paint,  placed  upright.  The  smoke  of 
the  incense-pots  thickened  and  perfumed  the  air.  The  Brahman 
had  been  for  some  time  past  consulting  his  books  and  making 
astrological  calculations,  watching  the  aspect  of  the  planets  for  a 
propitious  day  and  moment  for  the  opening  of  the  mines  : this  had 
been  fixed  on  as  the  auspicious  time.  The  sacrifices  were  made  to 
Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  fortune.  Near  the  spot  marked  out  for 
the  new  excavations  lay  the  old  pits,  w'hich  are  extremely  numerous, 
covering  an  apparent  extent  of  more  than  a square  mile,  surrounded 
by  heaps  of  stones  and  gravel.  They  are  generally  of  a square  form, 
and  from  four  to  twelve  feet  deep.  The  stratum  cut  through  is  of 
cotton  soil,  mixed  with  small  grains  of  quartz,  generally  from  three 
to  ten  feet  thick,  which  rests  immediately  on  a bed  of  rolled  stones 
of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a paving-stone  to  a nut,  in  which  the 
diamonds  are  found  generally  loose,  but  sometimes  adherent.  The 
stones  are  mingled  with  mud  and  gravel.  The  pebbles  most  com- 
monly met  with  are  ferruginous,  gritty,  and  schistose  sandstone ; 
sandstone  conglomerates,  imbedding  rolled  pebbles  of  quartz,  chert, 
and  jasper ; claystone  porphyry,  with  crystals  of  felspar;  blue 
jasper  veined  with  oxide  of  iron;  coarse  red  jasper;  and  quartz 
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crystals.  Some  of  these  pebbles  have  evidently  been  transported 
from  the  adjacent  bills,  but  the  porpbyritic  and  felspathic  pebbles 
must  have  travelled  a much  greater  distance.  Near  the  base  of  the 
hills  the  cotton  soil  is  covered  with  the  red  gritty  earth,  arising 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  sandstone  rock.  Nearer  the  river  it 
becomes  thinner,  and  is  replaced  by  the  light  sandy  soil  drifted  by 
the  wind  and  monsoon  freshes.  Below  these  soils  a purplish  laminar 
limestone  extends  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  hills  and  it  is  not 
improbable  the  diamond  alluvium  rests  upon  it.  This  purplish 
limestone  overlies  the  blue  compact  variety.  No.  1 is  a section  of 
the  plain  between  the  diamond  mines  and  the  river.  No.  2 is  a 
section  afforded  by  one  of  the  old  diamond  excavations. 

2 ft. 


8 ft. 
3 ft. 


Alluvial  soil. 


Black  soil. 


Diamond  drift  gravel. 


The  process  of  mining  consists  merely  in  digging  out  the  rolled 
pebbles  and  gravel,  and  carrying  them  to  small  square  reservoirs, 
raised  on  mounds,  having  their  bottom  paved  with  stones,  aod 
washing  them  carefully.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound  is  a clear  space, 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  refuse,  where  the  washed  gravel  is  again 
carefully  spread  out  and  examined  in  presence  of  the  diamond  con- 
tractors ; the  diamonds  are  easily  recognised  in  this  moist  state,  by 
their  peculiar  lustre.  These  mines  are  let  out  by  the  government  to 
native  contractors,  who  gave  me  the  following  information  on  the 
spot: — In  1834  the  mines  proved  profitable,  but  in  the  following 
year  the  miners  lost  a considerable  sum.  The  sum  paid  to  govern- 
ment by  them  for  the  privilege  of  mining  a piece  of  ground  100 
yards  long  by  50  broad,  for  four  months,  is  200  rupees1.  Dry 
weather  is  selected  to  carry  on  operations,  to  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ence and  expense  of  draining.  In  former  days  all  the  diamonds 

1 In  1840  tlie  contract  rose  to  about  250  rupees.  When  a diamond  of  more 
than  a gold  pagoda  in  weight  (=52 -50  grs.  at  Madras)  is  found,  it  is  sold  by 
public  auction,  and  one-third  of  the  proceeds  goes  to  government,  the  remainder  to 
the  mining  contractor. 
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produced  were  carried  for  sale  to  Golconda.  In  those  times  very- 
large  diamonds  were  found 5 but,  subsequent  to  British  ascend- 
ancy— which,  according  to  the  superstitious  natives,  is  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  mines — few  of  any  value  have 
been  found,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  being  less  looked 
after.  However,  lately,  in  1839,  a fine  diamond,  of  the  Kshatriya 
or  roseate  caste,  was  dug  from  the  Ovalumpully  mine,  exceeding  a 
gold  pagoda  in  weight,  which  was  sold  for  1450  rupees. 

Diamond  Mines  of  Banganapilly. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Banganapilly  are  situated  in  a low*range 
of  hills,  scarcely  attaining  150  feet  in  height,  about  half  a mile  west 
from  the  fort,  and  of  circumscribed  extent.  These  hills  are  com- 
posed of  a highly  crystalline  and  ferruginous  sandstone,  interstra- 
tified  with  beds  of  a conglomerate,  consisting  of  quartz,  chert,  and 
jasper  pebbles  : I did  not  observe  any  of  basalt,  the  plutonic,  or 
hypogene  rocks.  The  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  with  a slight 
easterly  dip.  The  rock,  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  on  which  the 
conglomerate  rests  conformably,  is  the  blue  limestone,  covered  with 
regar  or  black  cotton  soil.  The  flat  surface  of  the  hills  and  sides 
near  the  summit  have  been  completely  broken  up  by  the  miners. 
The  excavations  are  generally  made  through  the  sandstone,  until 
one  of  the  beds  of  conglomerate  is  reached,  when  they  branch  off 
for  a short  distance  horizontally.  The  broken-up  fragments  of  rock 
are  removed,  washed,  and  examined,  as  near  Cuddapah.  The  dia- 
monds shown  me  on  the  spot  were  small,  and  but  imperfectly  crys- 
tallized, both  of  the  yellow  and  bluish  varieties 3 they  are  cut  into  flat 


No.  3. 


A Diamond  conglomerate. 
B Dark-blue  limestone. 


As  the  greater  proportion  of  pebbles  in  A are  rounded,  I have  given  it  the  name 
of  conglomerate,  rather  than  that  of  a breccia,  which  lias  been  assigned  to  it. 
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planes,  and  set  by  artificers  in  the  town.  The  mines,  they  say,  were 
formerly  productive,  but  have  been  latterly  much  neglected,  owing  to 
the  profits  hardly  balancing  the  expenses.  The  Banganapilly  mines 
do  not  belong  to  the  Company — they  are  in  possession  of  the  Moham- 
medan Jaghirdar.  The  miners  content  themselves  with  searching 
the  old  mines,  rarely  venturing  to  the  expense  of  fresh  excavations. 

Diamond  Excavations  of  Munimudgoo. 

The  old  diamond  mines  of  Munimudgoo,  a decayed  fort  and 
town  situated  among  the  hills  about  two  koss  off  the  main  road, 
southerly  from  Puspulah,  the  last  village  in  the  Banaganpully 
jaghire,  were  found  with  some  difficulty  about  a koss  distant  from 
the  fort,  on  the  left  of  the  bullock  road  thence  to  Garuldinny. 
They  had  been  dug  on  the  inner  side  of  a basin,  formed  by  low  lulls 
of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  rising  from  the  table  land  ascended 
from  Puspulah,  and  some  of  them  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  black 
cotton  soil.  Limestone  is  interstratified  with  the  sandstone  at  the 
base  of  the  hills,  and  whole  hills  of  it  occur  in  the  vicinity.  The 
excavations  were  nearly  choked  up  by  bushes,  having  been  deserted 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Conglomerates  similar  to  those  of 
Cuddapah  and  Banganapilly,  fragments  of  sandstone  and  schist, 
were  seen  lying  in  the  heaps  of  rubbish  around  the  pits  ; there  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  their  having  been  lately  resifted  or 
turned  over.  The  elaborately-built  wells — now  deserted — in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  former  importance  and  wealth  of  the  town  of 
Munimudgoo,  bear  silent  testimony  to  a state  of  former  prosperity, 
probably  resulting  from  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The  few  remain- 
ing diamond  cutters  and  polishers  of  Golconda  are  still  to  be  found 
at  this  place.  I obtained  from  them  a model  of  their  lapidaries’ 
wheel,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Branch  Society  of  Madras. 

The  ride  to  this  place  from  Puspulah  is  remarkably  interesting  to 
the  admirer  of  nature.  The  road,  sufficiently  rugged,  lies  at  first 
through  a wooded  ravine,  gradually  ascending  and  winding  among 
picturesque  hills  to  an  undulating  table  land,  from  which  there  is  a 
delightful  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  inferior 
hills  were  all  flat-topped,  indicating  a similar  formation  to  the  table 
land  of  the  hill  just  ascended,  viz.,  sandstone,  resting  in  nearly 
horizontal  strata  on  a reddish  and  arenaceous  slate,  having  a slight 
dip  towards  the  east,  and  some  of  them  capped  with  a stratum  of 
rich  rcgar.  Underneath  the  flat  sandstone  summits  of  the  hills  the 
arenaceous  slate  generally  rises  in  low  ridgy  cliffs,  supporting  the 
superincumbent  plateau.  The  sandstone  is  both  of  the  gritty  and 
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compact  variety,  and  exhibits  internal  bands,  evidently  the  result 
of  successive  aqueous  depositions.  Near  the  descent  I observed 
angular  blocks  of  a black  crystalline  trap,  apparently  the  outgoings 
of  a dyke,  running  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  hills  E.  and  W., 
but  the  thickness  of  the  jungle  precluded  further  investigation.' 

Diamond  Mines  of  Ramulacota. 

These  mines  are  situate  in  the  Kurnool  territory,  about  twenty- 
one  miles  S.  of  its  capital,  in  the  lower  part  of  a basin-shaped 
plain,  almost  surrounded  by  low  ranges  of  sandstone  grit  and  con- 
glomerate, resting  in  nearly  horizontal  stratification  on  the  blue 
limestone  of  Cuddapah.  The  granite  rocks  bound  this  plain  on  the 
west,  though  at  a considerable  distance. 

The  present  excavations  occupy  but  a circumscribed  portion  of 
this  extensive  area — about  one  thousand  square  yards — and  are 
dug,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  detrital  soil  at  the  base  of  the  rocks. 
Remains  of  old  and  extensive  mines  appear  in  a low  adjacent  ridge, 
composed  of  a dark  ferruginous  grit  and  conglomerate,  and  the 
rock  has  evidently  been  blasted.  Diamonds  of  a very  fine  quality 
are  said  to  exist  in  this  conglomerate,  but  as  they  are  few,  and  the 
labour  and  expense  of  blasting  the  rock  great,  the  latter  has  been 
forsaken  for  the  more  easily-worked  detritus,  where  the  diamonds, 
though  of  inferior  quality,  are  more  numerous  and  attainable.  The 
pits,  though  not  occupying  so  large  a superficies,  are  deeper  and  far 
more  extensive  than  those  near  Cuddapah  ; the  old  excavations  in 
the  rocks  resemble  those  of  Banganapilly  and  Munimudgoo.  The 
diamonds  that  were  shown  me  here,  one  in  the  parent  rock — the 
conglomerate,  were  of  an  inferior  size,  and  but  few  crystallized  in 
the  octohedral  form.  They  had,  severally,  white,  grey,  yellow,  and 
greenish  tints  ; but  it  was  told  me  that  those  found  in  the  conglo- 
merate rock  are  generally  of  a superior  description,  with  a fine  roseate 
tinge.  They  are  cut  and  polished  by  the  jewellers  of  Munimudgoo, 
who  have  long  been  famous  for  their  skill  as  lapidaries  ; they  were 
formerly  sent  for  sale  to  Golconda,  and,  subsequent  to  its  fall,  to 
Hyderabad.  The  process  of  mining  and  washing  resembles  what 
has  been  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  Cuddapah  mines. 
There  were  about  twenty  natives  engaged  in  these  processes  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  In  the  dry  season  500  are  usually  at  work  : 
during  the  wet  season,  operations  are  suspended,  from  the  pits 
becoming  filled  with  water.  The  mines  are  rented  (1S39)  by  three 
contractors  from  the  Nawab  of  Kurnool,  for  about  750  rupees  per 
annum,  who  let  them  out  in  small  lots  to  various  minor  speculators. 
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The  usual  hire  of  a labourer  on  the  spot  is  four  pice  and  a meal  of 
rice  per  diem.  The  opening  of  a new  mine  presents  an  animated 
scene,  which  the  late  Navvab  occasionally  honoured  by  his  pre- 
sence. The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  excavations  clear  of  water  is 
considerable  to  natives,  in  consequence  of  the  basin-like  superficies 
of  the  surrounding  plain. 

The  nature  of  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone  identified  them 
with  the  Bauganapilly  rocks.  They  imbed  specular  and  magnetic 
iron  ore  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  alluvial  beds  overlying  the  diamond  gravel  bed  are  first  a 
layer  of  reddish  soil,  succeeded  by  another  of  greyish-black  soil, 
slightly  calcareous,  and  traversed  horizontally  by  bands  stained  with 
oxide  of  iron,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet.  The  pebbles  composing  the  gravel  bed,  which  is  from 
five  to  ten  feet  thick,  are  similar  to  those  near  Cuddapah,  with  a 
few  scattered  pebbles  of  basaltic  greenstone  : kankar  is  sparingly 
intermixed.  Beneath  the  gravel  is  a red  sandy  stratum,  below 
which  the  diamond  is  rarely  found.  There  are  old  diamond  excava- 
tions at  Sartancota,  Desnoor,  and  Tandrapand,  all  in  the  Kurnool 
territory. 


Diamond  Tracts  near  the  Kistna  River. 

Other  lines  a little  north  of  the  present  boundary  of  the  Ceded 
Districts,  though  within  the  limits  of  Golconda,  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kistna,  in  the  vicinity  of  Condapillv.  Voysey  states 
them  to  occur  in  a plain  formed  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
bounded  by  granite,  and  that  the  nearest  hills  to  them,  two  miles 
off,  consist  of  a mixture  of  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  and  mica. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  he  was  not  able  to  find  in  the  rub- 
bish of  the  mines  any  substrata  resembling  them;  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  the  diamond  alluvium  of  the  Kistna  to  be  brought 
down  from  the  hills  of  limestone  and  sandstone  through  which  the 
river  has  recently  passed.  And  indeed  Voysey  himself  remarks, 
that  the  only  stone  common  to  all  the  mines  he  has  visited  is  the 
conglomerate.  The  mine  of  Malavali,  twenty  miles  S.E.  of  Purtyal, 
is  said  to  lie  on  granite,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  that  rock.  The 
sandstone  conglomerate,  however,  is  the  rock  with  which  the  dia- 
monds are  here  immediately  associated,  as  well  as  at  Pulichinta, 
where  one  of  the  mines  is  situated  on  or  near  limestone.  This  mine 
and  that  of  Malavali  are  the  only  ones  in  which  diamonds  are  now 
sought  for.  No  fresh  excavations  have  been  made  for  many  years: 
the  miners  employ  themselves  in  turning  over,  again  and  again,  the 
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oid  refuse.  The  old  mines  of  Antior,  Barthemi,  and  Pandoa,  are  all 
deserted.  In  the  Malavali  alluvium,  sandstone  conglomerate,  chert, 
jasper,  iron  ore,  quartz,  felspar,  and  kankar  are  found1. 

Diamond  Districts  of  the  Mahanadi  River. 

Diamonds  of  considerable  value  are  also  found  in  the  bed  and 
alluvium  of  the  Mahanadi  river,  especially  at  Sambhalpur,  and 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Hebe,  Khelu,  and  Maund  streams;  but 
their  beds  have  not  hitherto,  I believe,  been  traced.  They  also 
occur  at  Badrachellum,  in  the  bed  of  the  Godavery. 

Diamond  Mines  of  Bundlekhund. 

The  mines  next  in  celebrity  to  those  of  Golconda  are  those  of 
Pannah  in  Bundlekhund.  They  occur  in  a table  land  covered  by  a 
reddish  soil,  which  lies  over  a bed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  the  sandstone 
formation  in  which  the  diamonds  are  found.  The  excavations 
rarely  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  depth  ; they  are  still  worked,  it  is  said, 
with  considerable  profit.  In  the  reign  of  Akbar  they  are  said  to 
have  been  estimated  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees  annually. 

Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  the  Diamond. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  diamond,  many  speculations 
have  been  indulged.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  conjectured  that  it  was 
probably  an  unctuous  substance  coagulated.  Captain  Franklin, 
adopting  the  theory  of  Sir  James  Hall  on  the  consolidation  of  strata 
by  heat,  wras  of  opinion  that  the  crystal  was  produced  in  the  grit- 
stone by  the  action  of  heat  and  slow  cooling,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  detained  by  compression  under  the  weight  of  the  strata  or  a 
superincumbent  ocean.  He  adduces  no  proof,  however,  of  the 
strata  in  which  the  diamond  is  found  having  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  heat,  beyond  the  conjecture  of  a bed  of  coal  lying 
400  feet  below  the  diamond  bed.  Sir  D.  Brewster,  who  first  attri- 
buted its  origin,  like  that  of  amber,  to  the  consolidation  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  gradually  acquired  its  crystalline 
form  by  the  influence  of  time  and  the  slow  action  of  corpuscular 
forces,  and  denied  that  the  compressible  state  of  the  diamond,  as 
evinced  by  the  air  it  contains,  could  arise  from  the  action  of  heat,  as 
manifest  from  the  nature  and  recent  formation  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  found,  has  subsequently  stated  that  the  discovery  of  a new  matrix 
of  the  diamond  takes  away  the  foundation  of  the  argument  from 
which  he  concluded  that  the  compressible  state  of  the  gem  could 
1 Benza’s  Notes,  Madras  Journal  Lit.  and  Science  for  Jan , 1 837,  pp.  48-!). 
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not  arise  from  heat  ; for  it  is  possible,  he  says,  that  the  rocky 
matrix  in  which  it  was  found  (the  sandstone)  had  an  igneous  origin. 
Captain  Franklin,  on  whose  statement  Sir  D.  Brewster  rests  his 
argument,  mentions  a conjecture,  as  before  mentioned,  of  there 
being  a bed  of  coal  underlying  the  400  feet  of  sandstone  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  diamonds  are  found  ; but  even  admitting  this, 
there  are  no  veins  of  coal  hitherto  discovered  in  India  that  would 
affect  400  feet  of  a solid  rock  with  the  degree  of  heat  supposed. 
But  neither  in  the  mines  of  Golconda  nor  in  those  of  Brazil  do  we 
trace  the  slightest  fragment  of  coal,  although  we  admit  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  existence  in  the  vicinity.  The  diamond  alluvium  of  Brazil 
consists  of  pebbles,  a ferruginous  sandstone,  and  sandstone  conglo- 
merate, associated  with  iron  ore,  and  resting  on  chlorite  or  clay- 
slate;  as  also  that  of  Borneo. 

It  is  now  a generally-admitted  fact,  I believe,  that,  from  the 
permanent  contact  of  rocks  of  a different  nature,  not  only  a dis- 
placement and  new  arrangement  of  their  elements  may  be  occasioned, 
but  even  minerals  formed,  the  elements  of  which  were  not  suspected 
to  exist  previously  in  either  of  the  rocks.  This  influence,  though 
heightened  by,  is  also  found  to  be  independent  of,  heat  and  light. 
Garnets,  analcime,  epidote,  tourmaline,  are  produced  in  veins  in 
gneiss  near  its  junction  with  granite ; and  tremolite,  garnets,  and 
pyrites,  in  lias  where  it  meets  with  the  latter  rock.  Metalliferous 
veins  and  nests  occur  in  greatest  abundance  whenever  granite  comes 
in  contact  with  the  secondary  rocks.  The  diamond,  as  has  been 
already  demonstrated,  is  invariably  found  associated  with  a sand- 
stone conglomerate,  or  sandstone,  often  at  or  near  its  junction  with 
limestone, 'and  in  the  vicinity  of  granite  elevations  or  greenstone  dykes. 
These  rocks  are  not  always  apparent,  but  their  vicinity  and  influence 
are  surely  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  conglomerate,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  calcareous  and  arenaceous 
strata  at  the  time  of  the  soulbvement — a fact  proved  by  the  nature  of 
the  pebbles  imbedded,  which  are  generally  of  the  chert,  flint,  and 
jasper,  into  which  limestone  and  sandstone  are  seen  to  pass  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  granite  boundary  or  with  greenstone 
dykes.  The  carbon — the  element  of  which  the  diamond  consists — 
is  not  only  found  in  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  limestone, 
but  exists  in  the  dark  varieties  in  a dark  carbonaceous  matter, 
which,  together  with  iron,  imparts  the  colouring  matter  to  the  rock, 
and  also  in  the  coal-veins  which  may  exist  in  the  vicinity ; it  is  also 
present  in  the  black  soil  we  often  see  as  a superstratum  covering  the 
diamond  alluvium.  The  secretion  or  concretion  of  the  carbon,  in 
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its  pure  crystalline  state,  appears,  in  those  instances  where  it  has  not 
been  accelerated  by  heat,  to  bear  analogy  to  the  process  by  which 
we  see  pure  silica  (tabashir)  secreted  at  first  as  a soft  gelatinous 
mass,  in  the  tender  joints  of  the  bamboo.  The  formation  of  diastase, 
of  which  we  cannot  discern  the  slightest  trace  in  the  germ,  and 
tuber  itself,  round  the  eye  of  the  potato,  is  still  more  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  I have  witnessed  a sort  of  catalysis  in  the  talc  slate 
of  India,  by  which  its  constituents  are  separated  and  undergo  a 
disintegration  into  a soft  earth,  in  which  minute  adamantine  par- 
ticles have  been  found  converging  into  crystallized  nuclei  of  corun- 
dum. It  is  fully  proved,  I think,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  that  the  diamond  has  once  been  in  a soft  state  like  amber, 
opal,  or  the  tabashir  just  alluded  to.  Minute  cavities,  surrounded 
by  a compressed  structure,  analogous  to  those  in  the  Laske  diamond, 
are  seen  in  several  specimens  of  the  Indian  gem  that  have  been 
brought  me  by  the  diamond  merchants. 

In  corroboration  of  what  has  been  just  conjectured  regarding  the 
possibility  of  the  concretion  of  the  diamond  without  the  stimulus  of 
heat,  I may  state,  that  there  is  a universal  opinion  of  the  continual 
reproduction  of  this  gem  among  the  most  experienced  Indian  miners 
from  Bundlekhund  to  Cuddapah,  which  I was  at  first  inclined  to 
place  little  reliance  upon,  but  which  I have  been  subsequently 
inclined  to  listen  to ; not  only  from  finding,  by  experience,  almost 
all  their  ideas  on  similar  subjects,  however  startling  at  first  sight,  to 
be  based  on  truth,  but  from  actually  witnessing  diamonds  extracted 
in  tolerable  abundance  from  old  mines  which  had  long  been  given 
up  and  neglected  as  worn  out.  At  Banganapilly  and  Muddenpilly 
the  miners  content  themselves  with  examining  the  old  mines,  rarely 
making  fresh  excavations.  The  inferior  size  of  the  diamonds  found 
at  the  present  day  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the 
over-cupidity  of  the  natives,  which  will  not  permit  the  old  mines  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The  old 
miners  stated  to  me,  that  a term  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  w'as 
requisite  for  the  reproduction  of  the  gem.  The  ideas  of  the  natives 
will  not  appear  so  strange  when  we  see  zeolites,  tabashir,  crystals 
of  lime,  quartz,  felspar,  and  corundum,  now  in  process  of  formation, 
and  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  causes 
— excepting  the  supposed  heat  evolved  by  newly-raised  plutonian 
rocks — that  originally  existed  for  the  production  of  the  diamond, 
should  now  be  at  an  end,  and  no  longer  continue  to  operate  in  nature. 

As  previously  stated,  diamonds  of  great  value  are  seldom 
discovered  in  India;  the  largest,  lately  procured  at  Pannab,  was 
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valued  at  400/.  sterling.  Fine  diamonds  still  continue  to  be  got  in 
the  vast  island  of  Borneo,  The  Sultan  of  Mattan,  on  this  island,  is 
said  to  possess  the  largest  diamond  now  existing  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  that  mentioned  by  Tavernier  of  900  carats,  now  no 
longer  to  be  found;  it  weighs  307  carats,  and  is  shaped  like  an  egg, 
with  an  indented  hollow  at  one  end.  The  mines  of  Landak,  in 
Borneo,  are  said  to  produce  at  present  about  1900  carats  per  annum. 
The  celebrated  Pitt,  or  Regent,  diamond  has  been  erroneously  stated 
to  have  been  found  at  Malacca.  During  a residence  of  three  years 
at  that  place,  I made  several  inquiries  on  the  subject  from  the 
Malay  and  Chinese  miners,  and  also  from  the  old  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese inhabitants ; but  they  all  affirmed  that  diamonds  never 
have  been  discovered  there  at  all,  and  that  the  diamond  in  question, 
which  is  considered  the  most  perfect  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
discovered,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  by  a 
merchant  from  Borneo.  It  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  for  130,000/.,  and  placed  among  the  crown  jewels  of  France. 
Its  value  is  said  to  be  half  a million  sterling.  The  statement  of  the 
Malays,  of  Malacca  not  producing  diamonds,  is  borne  out  by  the 
nature  of  the  formation  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  a stanniferous 
granite  overlaid  by  laterite.  * 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
cutting  diamonds,  and  were  accustomed  to  use  them  rough,  as 
found  in  the  mine.  Haiiy  affirms,  that  it  was  not  until  a.d.  1456 
that  the  art  of  polishing  these  gems,  by  rubbing  one  against 
another,  was  discovered  by  a citizen  of  Bruges,  named  Louis 
Berquen.  This  artist  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the  lapidaries’ 
wheel,  to  the  circumference  of  which,  by  applying  diamond  powder 
with  grease,  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  polish  the  diamond,  but  to 
cut  it  into  facets.  The  Egyptians,  however,  according  to  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  lay  early  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  lapi- 
daries’ wheel : and  the  diamond  polishers  of  India  aver,  that  the 
wheel  about  to  be  described  was  in  use  among  them  long  prior  to 
the  Mohammedan  invasion. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  apparatus  which  has  been 
used,  time  out  of  mind,  by  the  diamond  polishers  of  Munimudgoo, 
a place  where  most  of  the  diamonds  found  in  the  Pennar  district 
were  polished,  and  sent  to  Golconda  for  sale.  No.  1 is  a piece  of 
wood  six  inches  long,  in  the  ends  of  which  a fine  diamond  point  is 
cemented  by  melted  lac,  to  mark  the  rough  diamond  before  it  is 
cut  into  plates  for  polishing.  No.  2 is  a thin  bit  of  highly  tem- 
pered steel,  with  which  the  diamond  is  split  after  having  been 
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marked  by  No.  1.  No.  3 is  a mallet  of  heavy  wood  with  which 
No.  2 is  forcibly  struck  upon  the  diamond.  No.  4 is  a small  iron 
anvil,  one  inch  high;  diameter  at  top  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  at 
bottom,  half  an  inch,  fixed  on  a piece  of  iron  six  inches  long,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  has  a basin-like  depression  at  the  top,  in  which  the  diamond, 
after  being  split,  is  fixed  with  melted  lead  and  lac.  No.  5 is  a 
front  view  of  No.  4.  The  diamond  thus  mounted  is  fitted  firmly, 
by  means  of  a wedge,  into  a groove,  made  in  an  iron  box.  No.  6, 
about  nine  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick,  and  is  now  ready  to 
be  applied  to  the  polishing- wheel.  No.  7,  which  is  of  iron,  nine 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  thick.  A little  diamond-dust  is 
thinly  sprinkled  on  its  surface  ; it  revolves  horizontally  on  the  cap 
of  a square  iron  spindle.  No.  8 A,  a cubit  long,  passing  through  a 
sugar-loaf-shaped  block  of  wood,  No.  8 b,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
rapidly,  by  means  of  a strap  or  rope  passing  round  the  grooves. 
No.  8 cc,  and  communicating  with,  and  passing  round  the  grooved 
circumference  of,  a wooden  wheel,  No.  9,  three  cubits  in  diameter, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  horizontally,  by  means  of  an  iron  winch 
passing  through  its  centre,  worked  by  the  hand,  and  fixed  in  a 
wooden  frame,  whose  legs  are  firmly  inserted  into  the  ground. 
The  spindle  and  block,  No.  8,  on  the  cap  of  which  the  iron  polishing 
wheel,  d,  rests,  is  fixed  in  a frame  of  wood,  No.  10,  twenty-six  inches 
high  and  tw'enty-seven  broad,  the  legs  of  which  are  inserted  into  a 
heavy  wooden  stool,  No.  11,  twenty-seven  inches  broad,  three 
cubits  long,  and  eight  inches  thick,  supported  on  four  legs,  three 
cubits  long,  aa  are  the  two  orifices  in  which  the  legs  of  the  frame- 
work, No.  10,  are  inserted;  b,  the  orifice  in  which  the  spindle-block. 
No.  8,  and  polishing  wheel,  revolve ; cc,  holes  by  which  the 
diamond,  when  fixed  in  the  grooved  box,  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  polishing  wheel,  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  its  circum- 
ference, by  means  of  pins,  dddd  represent  raised  plates  of  iron, 
for  fixing  the  iron  anvil  when  soldering  the  diamond  to  it.  No. 
12  is  a section  of  the  whole  apparatus  when  put  together,  a is 
the  wooden  horizontal  wheel  fixed  in  the  frame,  b,  and  made  to 
revolve  horizontally  by  the  winch  and  spindle  c.  dd  represent  the 
rope  or  strap  passing  round  the  grooved  circumference  of  the  wheel 
A,  and  communicating  the  motion  to  the  spindle  and  block  e,  on 
whose  cap  revolves  the  iron  polishing  wheel  f.  g is  the  wooden 
frame  in  which  the  top  of  the  spindle,  h,  which,  passing  through  the 
block,  e,  revolves,  i is  the  wooden  stool  before  described ; and  k 
represents  the  grooved  iron  box  holding  the  diamond  to  be  polished 
to  the  circumference  of  the  iron  wheel  f. 

Hindu  Classification  of  the  Diamond. -—The.  Hindu  miners  apply 
the  great  divisions  of  castes  to  the  different  varieties  into  which 
they  have  classed  the  diamond,  viz.  : — 

The  white  variety  is  said  to  he  of  the  Brahman  caste. 

— roseate  ....  Kshatriya. 

— yellowish  ....  Vaisya. 

— blackish  or  bluish  . • Sudra. 

Remarks  on  the  Age  of  the  Diamond  Formation , and  its  relative 
Fosition  to  other  Rocks. — The  diamond  in  India  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  older  formation  than  that  of  the  sandstone  and  its  associate 
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conglomerate,  in  which  it  has  been  found  imbedded,  or  in  sitti,  by 
Dr.  Heyne,  at  Banganapilly,  and  by  myself  at  Ramulacota,  in  Kur- 
nool.  This  sandstone  formation  has  been  classed  by  Franklin  with 
the  new  red  sandstone  of  England,  but  referred  by  Malcolmson  to 
the  more  ancient  secondary  or  even  transition  rocks1.  Neither 
of  these  opinions  can,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
deemed  conclusive.  No  organic  remains  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered, either  in  the  sandstone  or  the  subjacent  limestone  j though 
it  is  probable  such  exist,  and  diligent  search  should  be  made  for 
them,  in  order  to  solve  the  interesting  point  of  the  age  of  the  great 
diamond  formation  of  India.  Suffice  it  here  to  observe  that,  litho- 
logically speaking,  the  sandstone  often  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Devonian  group  of  England,  with  its  associated  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  schists  ; and  that,  although  it  covers,  with  the  subjacent 
limestone,  large  areas  in  almost  horizontal  layers,  still,  at  the  edges 
of  the  great  plains  of  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool,  it  is  seen  resting,  in 
highly-inclined  stratification,  immediately  on  granite,  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  diagram. 


1 Alluvial  granitic  detritus. 

2 Regar  or  black  soil,  overlying  occasional  drifted  gravel  patches,  among 

which  diamonds  are  found  scattered. 

3 Sandstone  and  diamond  conglomerate. 

4 Blue  limestone. 

5 Granite. 

1 Madras  Journal  of  Lit.  and  Science  for  July,  1840,  p.  9.). 
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Art.  XXVII. — An  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Ruins  of  the 

Buddhist  City  of  Samkassa.  By  Lieut.  Alex.  Cunningham, 
of  the  Bengal  Engineers , in  a Letter  to  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

(Read  December  3rd,  1842.) 

My  dear  Sir, 

Though  personally  unknown  to  you,  I am  aware,  from 
many  of  your  articles  in  different  publications,  of  the  great  interest 
which  you  take  in  the  subject  of  Buddhistical  antiquities.  I believe, 
therefore,  that  what  I am  about  to  communicate  will  be  my  best 
apology  for  the  liberty  I now  take  in  addressing  you.  I have  read 
your  last  Essay  on  the  Social,  Moral,  and  Political  State  of  Ancient 
India  several  times  over  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  I have  traced 
Fa  Hian’s  route  upon  the  map  with  unfortunately  more  zeal  than 
success.  Some  points,  however,  I have  been  able  to  clear  up,  which 
have  escaped  the  researches  of  all  the  critics,  including  Wilson  and 
yourself.  It  is  regarding  these  that  I now  venture  to  address  you. 
I will  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  Seng-kia-chi,  or  in  English 
spelling  Seng-kia-shi. 

On  leaving  Mathura  Fa  Hian  proceeded  S.E.  eighteen  yeu-yan 
to  the  kingdom  of  Seng-kia-shi,  which  has  been  recognized  as  the 
Samkassam  and  Samkassa  of  Pali  books,  and  as  the  Sankasya  of 
the  Ramayana.  Remusat  suggests  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  district 
of  Farokhabad,  and  Wilson  locates  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Main- 
puri.  The  position  of  the  kingdom  was,  of  course,  somewhere 
about  Farokhabad  and  Mainpuri;  but  the  actual  locality  of  the 
capital  where  Fa  Hian  saw  the  ladder  by  which  Buddha  descended 
from  heaven,  has  not  been  identified  by  any  of  the  critics,  French 
or  English.  This  capital,  however,  still  exists  in  the  village  of 
Samkassa,  situated  on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  Kali  Nadi, 
three-quarters  of  a kos  from  Aghat  Serai,  twelve  kos  from  Faro- 
khabad, and  twenty-five  kos  from  Kanouj.  The  village  consists  of  only 
fifty  or  sixty  houses,  on  a high  mound,  which  has  once  been  a fort: 
but  all  around  it  for  a circuit  of  six  miles  there  is  a succession  of  high 
ruined  mounds  of  bricks  and  earth,  which  are  said  to  be  the  walls 
of  the  old  city.  My  Munshi’s  expression  of  wonder,  after  having 
visited  these  ruins,  “ Kanouj  se  bard  hy ,”  “ It  is  even  larger  than 
Kanouj,”  will  convey  some  notion  of  their  great  extent.  Amongst 
them  is  one  mound  about  eighty  feet  in  height,  on  which  there  is  a 
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Brahmanical  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  erected  some  200  years  ago 
by  a Gosain,  whose  descendant  now  resides  there.  It  is  built  of  the 
old  bricks,  which  are  of  a large  size,  15^-  in.  x Ilf  X 2-J,  similar 
to  those  which  are  found  wherever  Buddhistical  ruins  exist.  (The 
three  stupas  at  Benares  which  I opened  were  built  of  the  same 
gigantic  bricks.)  In  this  temple  there  is  a four-armed  figure  of 
Siva  in  white  marble,  and  a figure  of  his  wife  Piirvati  in  yellowish 
stone.  North  of  the  temple  there  is  a stone  elephant,  nearly  four 
feet  in  height,  on  a pedestal,  of  which  only  one  foot  and  a half  now 
appears  above  the  ground. 

Near  this,  beneath  a mm  tree1,  is  an  erect  figure,  5^  feet  in 
height,  with  the  arms  and  half  of  the  head  broken.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  Chatrblioj,  which  may  possibly  be  true;  but  from  the  elongated 
ears,  it  must  represent  a Buddhistical  and  not  a Brahmanical 
Chatrbhoj.  Eastward  of  the  Gosain’s  mound  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  to  Mahadeva:  and  close  by  to  the  southward  is  the  most 
interesting  point  in  these  ruins.  It  is  a small  mound  of  ruined 
bricks,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Naga2.  Nothing  whatever 
is  erected  there;  but  whenever  rain  is  desired  the  people  proceed  to 
the  spot  and  pray  for  it.  The  period  of  annual  worship,  however, 
is  the  month  of  Bysakli,  just  before  the  usual  commencement  of 
the  seasonal  rains,  when  the  village  women  go  there  in  procession 
and  make  offerings  of  milk,  which  they  pour  upon  the  spot.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  identical  dragon  {Naga),  which  Fa  Hian  mentions 
as  appearing  once  a year,  from  whose  favour  the  people  of  Seng- 
kia-shi  obtained  propitious  rains  and  an  abundant  harvest.  It  is 
most  interesting  thus  to  trace  back  with  certainty  this  local  worship 
for  nearly  fourteen  centuries  and  a half,  to  a.d.  400,  which,  though 
most  probably  not  the  period  of  its  origin,  yet  must  undoubtedly 
be  close  to  the  time  of  its  engrafture  upon  Buddhism. 

It  is  said  that  Raja  Jayachanura  of  Kanouj,  in  Samvat  1240 
(a.d.  1183),  marched  an  army  against  Samkassa,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground;  and  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  envious  Brah- 
mans of  Kanouj,  he  ploughed  it  up  iuto  fields.  The  ruins  are  now 
completely  ploughed  up,  and  the  large  old  bricks  are  piled  along 
the  borders  of  the  fields.  In  these  fields  also  many  old  coins  are 
found  every  year,  most  of  which  are  carried  to  Kanouj;  and  lastly, 
there  are  no  vestiges  whatever  of  Mahomedan  buildings;  no  ruined 
musjids,  idgahs,  or  tombs.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  great  city,  which  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
India  about  a.d.  409,  when  Fa  Hian  saw  it,  and  also  about  a.d.  640, 

1 JMelia  Azadirachta.  2 The  hooded  snake,  Coluber  Naga. 
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when  Hwan  Thsang  visited  it,  had  much  declined,  if  indeed  it  had 
not  been  completely  ruined  before  the  period  of  the  Mahomedan 
conquest  by  Moaz  ad  din  Sam  in  a,d.  1188.  I incline,  therefore, 
to  give  some  credit  to  the  tradition  of  its  destruction  in  a.d.  1183 
by  Jayachandra  of  Kanouj,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Brahmans, 
who  at  that  period  were  violently  hostile  to  the  Buddhists. 

I was  unable  to  procure  any  coins,  as  no  rain  had  fallen  up  to 
the  period  of  my  Munshi’s  visit  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1842; 
but  I will  endeavour  to  obtain  some  of  them  hereafter;  and,  if 
possible,  I will  contrive  to  visit  the  place,  as  I feel  convinced  that 
many  of  the  mounds  are  ruined  stupas  which  would  probably  yield 
relics  of  historical  value.  It  will  be  a point  of  much  interest  to 
obtain  some  of  these  coins,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  those  of 
the  Buddhist  sovereigns  of  Samkassam.  I suspect  that  the  old 
square  copper  coins  with  an  elephant  and  swastika  on  one  side, 
and  with  the  chaitya  and  sacred  bo-tree  on  the  other,  belong  to  this 
kingdom. 

This  identification  of  Seng-kia-shi  with  the  modern  Samkassa 
or  Samkissa  will  enable  us  to  determine  with  certainty  the  length 
of  the  ancient  yeu-yan  or  yojan.  Fa  Hian  says  that  Seng-kia-shi 
was  7 yeu-yans  from  Kanouj,  which  are  equivalent  to  28  kros  or 
kos.  Now  the  distance  of  the  village  of  Samkassa  from  Kanouj  is 
always  called  25  kos  kurri  (or  long),  and  28  kos  narm  (or  short), 
equal  to  50  miles  English;  which  must  be  very  nearly  correct,  as 
the  direct  distance  on  the  map  is  43  miles.  The  result  of  this  com- 
putation is,  that  the  yeu-yan  or  yojan,  was  equal  to  a fraction  more 
than  7 miles  English.  To  test  the  correctness  of  this  value,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  another  of  Fa  ITian’s  distances  with  the 
modern  measurement.  Fa  Hian  says  that  from  Na-kia-lo-ho, 
or  Nagara,  to  Pukkalavata,  or  Peukelaotis,  was  10  yeu-yans, 
equal  to  112  miles  English.  Now  by  the  measurement  of  the 
Quarter-Master-General’s  Department  of  the  British  Army,  the  dis- 
tance from  Jelalabad  to  Peshawur  is  90  miles;  and  as  Nagara  was 
undoubtedly  from  10  to  20  miles  to  the  westward  of  Jelalabad,  we 
may  consider  the  two  distances  as  corresponding  exactly.  The 
modern  Peshawur  also  is  about  2 miles  distant  from  the  old  city. 

On  leaving  Na-kia-lo-ho,  Fa  Hian  crossed  the  snowy  mountains, 
the  Safed  Koh,  and  reached  Lo-i,  the  modern  Rohi  or  Roh,  another 
name  for  Affghanistan.  From  thence  he  went  to  Po-na,  the  modern 
Banu,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  Sherif-ad-dm,  Banu:  which  is 

exactly  three  marches  from  the  Indus,  as  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian. 

These  are  identifications  of  Buddhistical  places  actually  men- 
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tioned  by  Fa  Ilian.  I will  add  the  description  of  a place  most 
probably  seen,  although  not  mentioned  by  him.  At  the  old  town 
of  Malawan,  which  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Mathura  to  Sam- 
kassa,  there  are  some  ruins  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  Buddhistical 
origin.  These  ruins  are  at  the  east  end  of  Malawan,  touching  the 
high  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi;  in  making  which  portions  of 
these  ruins  were  dug  up  and  removed.  They  consist  of  squared 
kunkur  stones,  piled  up  over  extensive  solid  brick  foundations. 
The  bricks  are  of  large  size,  13|  X X 2|.  The  solid  structure 
is  still  57  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  54  feet  from  west  to  east. 
The  highest  part  is  not  more  than  12  feet:  but  as  three  wells  close 
to  the  ruins,  besides  many  houses  in  the  town  are  built  of  the  very 
same  large  bricks,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  these  solid  brick 
structures  were  once  much  more  lofty;  and,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
the  lofty  solid  buildings  of  the  Buddhists  called  stupas.  The 
kunkur  stones  I believe  to  have  formed  the  facing  of  these  build- 
ings, which  cannot,  therefore,  have  had  a base  diameter  of  less  than 
70  feet. 

These  wrought  kunkur  blocks  are  from  2\  to  3 feet  long,  and 
about  10  inches  square.  Many  of  them  have  mouldings  deeply  cut, 
and  I recognized  the  ornaments  of  several  stones  as  being  exactly 
of  the  same  pattern  as  those  upon  some  architrave  stones  which  I 
dug  up  close  to  the  Sarnath  stupa  near  Benares.  These  kunkur 
blocks  are  loosely  piled  in  some  places;  but  in  others  they  appear 
to  have  been  regularly  laid  down  upon  the  brickwork.  On  a more 
minute  examination,  however,  I found  that  many  of  these  stones 
had  carved  surfaces  underneath,  and  that  many  of  them  besides 
were  resting  upon  earth  and  rubbish.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  solid  brickwork  had  been  merely  a foundation  for  the  stone- 
work, it  would  have  been  placed  under  all  parts  of  the  stonework 
alike.  The  stonework,  therefore,  as  it  at  present  exists,  must  be  of  a 
later  construction  than  the  brickwork.  The  stone  figures  lying 
about  are  chiefly  Buddhistical.  There  is  one  large  red  stone  5 feet 
in  length,  which  has  upon  it  two  recumbent  lions  facing  outwards, 
the  commonest  ornaments  on  the  pedestal  of  a Buddhistical  figure. 
A kunkur  stone  has  the  same.  There  is  also  a small  red  stone  about 
1 foot  in  height,  which  bears  a seated  figure  with  the  hands  laid  flat 
in  the  lap,  and  with  a small  erect  figure  on  each  side,  (a  Buddha 
and  two  attendant  Bodhisatwas).  Over  the  left  shoulder  is  a small 
elephant,  and  over  the  elephant  is  a small  flying  figure,  holding  out 
a garland  towards  Buddha’s  head,  which  is  rayed  by  a seven-headed 
snake.  On  the  pedestal  are  the  usual  two  recumbent  lions  facing 
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from  each  other.  These  figures  clearly  prove  the  Buddhistical  origin 
of  the  ruins.  In  further  confirmation  of  this  point,  I may  add,  that 
there  are  several  deeply-carved  semi-circular  stones,  which  have 
formed  part  of  a column  at  least  3^  feet  in  diameter ; and  on  the 
ruins  there  is  a headless  lion,  which  no  doubt  was  once  placed  upon 
the  pillar;  thus  forming  a lion-pillar,  which  we  know  was  so  com- 
monly erected  close  to  a stupa. 

By  comparing  together  these  different  facts,  I conclude  that  the 
wrought  kunkur  stones  once  cased  the  solid  brickwork  which  still 
exists,  and  that  the  building  was  a stupa  of  the  Buddhists,  accom- 
panied by  a lion-pillar.  From  the  brick  foundations  which  exist 
close  by  to  the  eastward,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a 
second  stupa  of  inferior  dimensions. 

At  Etah  and  at  Pilwa  there  are  also  many  wrought  kunkur 
stones,  the  remains  of  former  magnificence. 

When  I w'as  at  Kanouj  I searched  carefully  for  Buddhistical 
remains.  The  great  stupa  which  was  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges 
must  long  since  have  been  swept  away  by  the  river.  At  present  the 
Ganges  is  fully  2 miles  from  the  most  northerly  part  of  Kanouj  ■ 
while  the  Kali  Nadi  runs  immediately  below  the  mounds  of  ruins. 
But  the  whole  of  the  intervening  ground  is  low,  and  there  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ganges  once  ran  close  under  the 
walls  of  Kanouj.  Indeed,  the  high  bank  on  which  Kanouj  stands 
is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  even 
now,  in  an  extraordinary  flood,  joins  the  Kali  Nadi  beneath  the 
walls  of  Kanouj. 

On  a high  mound  there  is  a square  cloistered  building,  called 
Sitci-Jca-Basoin,  Sita’s  kitchen.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  one 
of  the  Jaunpoor  kings;  but  it  can  only  have  been  altered  by  the 
Jaunpoor  king,  for  the  building  is  certainly  not  Mahomedan.  The 
domes  are  formed  by  circles  of  ornamented  stones  placed  over  one 
another,  and  gradually  lessening  in  size  until  they  nearly  meet,  with 
one  flat  stone  covering  in  the  top.  On  the  lowest  circle  the  orna- 
ment has  been  removed,  and  sentences  from  the  Koran  substituted. 
I observed  several  figures  in  the  walls  placed  sideways  and  upside 
down,  in  positions  which  show  that  the  Mahomedans  must  have 
placed  them  there.  The  building  may  possibly  be  Brahmanical, 
but  I shoidd  think  that  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been  originally  a 
Buddhist  monastery. 

To  the  westward  of  Sita’s  kitchen,  on  the  same  high  mound,  is 
a small  square  building,  in  which  is  a statue  (in  several  pieces)  about 

feet  in  height,  which  is  said  to  be  the  effigy  of  Ajaya  Pala,  Raja 
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Chakravarti.  It  was  broken  and  thrown  into  a well  by  Aurangzeb’s 
orders,  and  was  only  recovered  some  years  back,  when  the  oldest 
people  of  the  town  recognized  it  as  the  figure  which  was  in  their 
younger  days  called  Ajaya  Pala,  Raja  Chakravarti.  The  ears,  how- 
ever, are  elongated,  and  have  long  ear-rings,  and  the  hair  is  pecu- 
liarly dressed  in  two  lofty  tiers  above  the  head.  In  the  same 
building  there  are  two  other  heads  not  Brahmanical;  and  a small 
figure  seated  with  crossed  palms,  and  with  a standing  figure  on  each 
side  of  him,  without  doubt,  a Buddha  seated,  and  attended  by  two 
standing  Bodhisatwas,  and  therefore  not  Brahmanical. 

The  most  celebrated  figures  at  Kanouj  are  called  Rama  and 
Lakshmana;  but  as  they  have  each  six  arms,  they  cannot,  of  course, 
represent  the  conquerors  of  the  ten-headed  Rawan. 

These  observations  ate  not,  perhaps,  of  much  importance;  but 
if  you  think  them  of  any  value,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do 
with  them  as  you  please;  either  to  publish  them  as  they  are,  or  to 
make  use  of  them  yourself  in  some  future  essay  on  Buddhistical 
antiquities. 

These  few  points,  which  have  been  ascertained  by  me  on  a march 
upon  duty  in  the  rainy  season,  and  without  a single  halt,  will  show 
you  what  might  be  done  if  one  had  the  opportunity  of  marching 
leisurely,  with  time  to  halt  at  all  places  which  seemed  to  offer  any 
objects  of  interest.  The  cave-temples  of  Ajanta  and  Ellora  possess 
invaluable  treasures  hidden  in  the  small  stupas  which  most  of  them 
have  in  the  interior.  To  open  these,  and  to  search  out  all  the 
Buddhistical  ruins  in  India,  would  be  works  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance.  With  what  joy  and  zeal  would  not  one  trace  Fa 
Ilian’s  route  from  Mathura,  his  first  Indian  station,  to  his  embarka- 
tion for  Ceylon. 

To  begin  at  Mathura,  and  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  through 
Samkassam  and  Kanouj,  through  Sha-chi,  and  through  Benares 
and  the  numerous  sacred  spots  north  of  Patna  (opening  the 
Mozufferpore  stupa  by  the  way),  through  Gaya  and  its  numerous 
caves,  through  Rajgriha,  and  through  Orissa,  would  be  an  under- 
taking of  vast  importance  to  the  Indian  government  politically,  and 
to  the  British  public  religiously.  To  the  first  body  it  would  show  that 
India  had  generally  been  divided  into  numerous  petty  chiefships, 
which  had  invariably  been  the  case  upon  every  successful  invasion; 
while,  whenever  she  had  been  under  one  ruler,  she  had  always 
repelled  foreign  conquest  with  determined  resolution.  To  the  other 
body  it  would  show  that  Brahmanism,  instead  of  being  an  un- 
changed and  unchangeable  religion  which  had  subsisted  for  ages, 
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was  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  had  been  constantly 
receiving  additions  and  alterations ; facts  which  prove  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India  must  ultimately 
succeed. 

This  is  a long  letter,  but  I trust  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  gain  pardon  for  my  troubling  you. 

Believe  me,  with  much  respect, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Alex.  Cunningham, 

Aligurh,  15 th  Sept.  1842.  Lt.  Bengal  Engineers. 


Note  by  Colonel  Sykes. 

In  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  this  city,  lost  most  probably  for 
at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  years  since  its  destruction  before 
the  Mahomedan  Conquest,  we  have  not  only  a new  proof  of  the 
honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  Chinese  traveller.  Fa  Hianj  but 
we  have  one  proof  more,  added  to  the  multitudinous  existing  evi- 
dences of  celebrated  and  even  holy  cities  claimed  by  the  Brahmans 
as  Brahmanical,  from  being  mentioned  in  their  heroic  poems,  or  the 
Puranas; — Mathura,  Benares,  Delhi  (Hastinapura),  Kanouj,  and 
Sankasya;  in  their  antiquities  yielding  only  fragments  appertaining 
to  Buddhism,  and  nothing  antique  of  unquestionable  Brahmanical 
origin.  I venture  to  express  a hope  that  the  example  of  Lieut.  Cun- 
ningham may  be  followed  throughout  India,  wherever  mounds  or 
ruins  are  to  be  met  with  (and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous),  and 
I have  little  doubt  the  investigators  would  be  amply  rewarded  by 
discoveries,  auxiliary  to  the  fixing  of  historic  truths. 

The  travels  of  Fa  Ilian  are  so  little  known  to  the  English  reader, 
the  book  being  only  procurable  in  Paris,  that  extracts  from  Fa  Hian’s 
account  of  Samkassa  may  be  acceptable,  and  I therefore  annex  them 
to  this  note. 

“ De  la  (Mathura)  en  allant  au  Sud-est,  a dix-liuit  yeou  van,  il  y 
a un  royaume  nomme  Seng -Ida- chi,  e’est  le  lieu  oil  Foe  apres  etre 
monte  au  ciel  de  Tao-li  et  avoir,  durant  trois  mois,  prec’ne  en  faveur 
de  sa  mhre  redescendit  sur  la  terre.”  Fa  Hian  then  mentions  the 
tradition  of  Buddha’s  descent  from  heaven  by  a triple  ladder,  and 
his  return  being  expected.  “ Les  grands  rois  de  hint  royaumes,  leurs 
vassaux  et  les  peuples,  qui  depuis  longtemps  brdlaient  du  desir  de 
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revoir  Foe  s’assemblhrent  comme  des  images  dans  ce  royaume  (de 
Seng  kia  chi)  pour  y attendre  I'honorable  du  siecle."  When  Fa  Hian 
was  aft  Sanikassa  (about  a.d.  400  to  409),  only  seven  steps  of  this 
legionary  ladder  remained  visible,  a chapel  had  been  built  over  them 
by  the  king  Asoko,  and  upon  the  middle  step  a statue  of  Buddha 
has  been  erected,  and  outside  the  chapel  a square  stone  column  had 
been  erected,  about  forty-five  feet  high,  with  figures  of  Buddha  on 
the  four  sides,  and  a lion  on  the  summit.  Already  some  of  these 
Buddhist  columns  mentioned  by  Fa  Ilian  have  been  found  in  Bud- 
dhist localities,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  identical  column 
might  be  brought  to  light  by  a careful  examination  of  the  ruins  of 
Samkassa.  A type  of  one  of  them  exists  to  this  day  in  front  of  the 
Buddhist  cave  at  Karleli,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  on  the  road  between 
Bombay  and  Poona. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  Samkassa  was  the  venera- 
tion of  the  hooded  snake,  called  a dragon  by  Fa  Hian,  but  appearing 
once  a year  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  the  coluber  naga.  I will 
give  the  passage  entire,  as  it  relates  to  a worship  which  Buddhist 
works  say  was  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  Thibet,  and 
other  places  in  Asia,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  either  Bud- 
dhism or  Brahmanism. 

“ Dans  l’endroit  du  sejour  des  religieux,  un  dragon  h oreilles 
blanches  fut  leur  bienfaiteur.  C’est  lui  qui  rend  le  pays  fertile  et 
abondant,  en  faisant  tomber  h propos  une  pluie  douce  sur  les  champs, 
et  en  les  garantissant  de  toutes  calamites.  II  procure  le  repos 
aux  religieux,  et  ceux-ci  pour  reconnaitre  ses  bienfaits,  lui  ont  con- 
struit  une  cliapelle,  avec  une  estrade  pour  l’y  placer.  Ils  preparent 
aussi  des  aliments  heureux  pour  le  dragon  et  lui  rendent  hommage. 
Les  religieux  choisissent  cliaque  jour,  dans  leur  assemblee,  trois  per- 
sonnes  qu’ils  envoient  prendre  leur  repos  dans  la  cliapelle  du  dragon. 
Leur  sejour  etant  termini,  le  dragon  prend  la  forme  d’un  petit  serpent 
dont  les  deux  oreilles  sent  borddes  de  blanc.  Quand  les  religieux  l'ont 
rcconnu,  ils  lui  presentent  de  la  crhme  dans  un  bassin  de  cuivre.  Le 
dragon  descend  du  liaut  du  trdne  et  vient  au  has  de  l’estrade  oh  il 
se  promhne  ayant  l’air  de  prendre  des  informations.  Aprhs  avoir 
fait  le  tour,  il  disparait.  II  sort  une  fois  cliaque  annee.  Ce  royaume 
(Samkassa)  est  fertile  et  abondant  en  toutes  sortes  de  [produc- 
tions. Le  peuple  y est  nombreux,  riche  et  sans  comparaison  plus 
joyeux  que  partout  ailleurs.  Des  gens  de  tous  pays  ne  manquent 
pas  d’y  accourir,  et  on  leur  donne  tout  ce  qui  leur  est  necessaire.” — 
p.  12C. 

Fa  Hian  also  mentions  that  at  Samkassa,  in  the  time  of 
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Sakya  Buddha  himself,  a tower  (stupa?)  was  raised  in  honour 
of  Sakya’s  predecessors,  Karkoutchanda,  Kanaka  Mouni,  and 
Kas’yapa,  which  was  in  existence  inFaHian’s  time.  He  saw  similar 
monuments  elsewhere;  and  the  fact  is  of  great  importance  to  correct 
a mistaken  opinion  which  generally  prevails,  that  Sakya  Buddha, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
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Art.  XXVIII. — The  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Deyrali  Dhoon;  in  a Letter  from  J.  D.  Mac  Donald,  Esq., 
of  the  Bengal  Infantry , to  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

( Read  December  1 7tli,  1842.) 

The  Deyrah  Dhoon,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  Dehra  Dhoon,  is  a 
valley  cut  off  from  the  Dooab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  by  the 
Sevallic  range  of  hills  (average  height  about  2000  feet),  which  runs 
from  the  Ganges,  at  Hurdwar,  in  a north-westerly  direction  to  the 
Jumna.  Parallel  with  this  range,  to  the  north-east,  is  the  first  blue 
range  of  the  Himalayas,  on  which  Mussoorie  and  Landour  are  situ- 
ated. Between  these  ranges,  which  are  at  an  average  distance  from 
each  other  of  about  eight  miles,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon.  The 
bases  of  the  hills,  and  a portion  of  the  valley  adjoining  them,  on 
each  side,  are  covered  with  forests  of  very  valuable  timber.  The 
centre  of  the  valley,  along  its  whole  length,  is  open,  with  one  trifling 
exception;  and,  where  not  cultivated,  is  covered  with  grass  jungle, 
and  a sprinkling  of  trees,  both  solitary  and  in  clumps  or  belts, 
which,  from  a distance,  gives  the  country  a most  park-like  appear- 
ance. The  town  of  Deyrah,  and  the  cantonments  of  the  Sirmoor 
battalion,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  where  it  is  intersected 
in  its  length  by  a road  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Jumna,  and  in  its 
breadth  by  another  from  the  plains  of  Indus,  (through  the  Sevallic 
range.)  to  the  Sanatorium  of  Mussoorie  and  Landour.  The  latter  is 
fourteen  miles  from  Deyrah,  (half  of  which  is  ascent,  the  depot 
being  about  G300  feet  above  the  valley,)  and  7500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  w'at,er-shed,  called  here  “ pani  dal,”  also 
is  near  Deyrah,  and  streams  rising  on  the  one  side  of  it  run  to  the 
Ganges,  on  the  other  to  the  Jumna.  These  streams  are  large, 
increasing  as  they  get  nearer  to  the  great  rivers;  very  pure  and 
clear;  and,  being  of  considerable  rapidity,  are  well  calculated  to 
turn  machinery,  or  to  be  turned  out  of  their  channels  to  irrigate  the 
country  as  they  pass. 

In  traditionary  lore,  this  country  beats  even  my  native  Gram- 
pians. There  is  not  a river,  or  hill,  or  a valley  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  which  the  natives  do  not  attach  traditions  that  run  back  to 
the  days  of  pure  romance,  that  is.  fiction.  Leaving  these  for  the 
present — though  several  of  them  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest 
— I will  confine  myself  to  the  probable  and  practical;  and,  for  that 
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purpose,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  further  than  the  days 
of  Jehangir,  who  bestowed  the  Dhoon  in  Jaylrir,  or  as  a feudal 
fief,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  and  to  that  of  the  Normans,  on 
one  of  his  Mohammedan  Sirdars  or  Chiefs.  This  man,  whose  name 
can  hardly  be  traced  among  his  titles,  and  the  terms  of  endearment 
still  bestowed  on  him  in  the  Dhoon,  was  a jewel  of  a conqueror  ! 
He  must  indeed  have  been  a man  of  rare  prudence  and  virtue.  I 
cannot  learn  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  Dhoon;  but  he  left  it, 
when  removed  by  death,  a perfect  garden.  The  land  richly  culti- 
vated; canals  and  aqueducts  in  various  directions;  orchards  or 
mango  topes,  still  in  existence ; and  a dense  population  attested  his 
industry  and  protecting  benevolence.  After  the  death  of  this 
Mohammedan,  the  Dhoon  became  a bone  of  contention  among  the 
neighbouring  Rajas,  and  in  the  lapse  of  years,  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Aurungzeb,  different  Chiefs  held  alternate  sway,  according 
to  the  strength  of  their  retinue,  or  the  extent  of  their  bribes  to  the 
Amlah  of  the  already  fast-declining  throne  of  Delhi. 

After  many  struggles  and  changes,  the  Dhoon  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Srinuggur  Raja,  some  150  years  ago,  who 
managed  it,  for  many  years,  by  means  of  deputies,  called  Mutsad- 
dis.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  appointment  became  hereditary  in 
one  family;  and  that  family  waxing  rich,  and,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence saucy,  it  became  at  last  so  audacious  as  to  beard  the  Raja, 
and  set  his  orders  at  defiance.  War  on  a petty  scale  ensued;  the 
Raja  of  the  day  trying  to  turn  out  the  Mutsaddi,  and  he  endea- 
vouring to  hold  his  own.  Then  the  distresses  of  the  Dhoon  were 
consummated.  Any  village  that  sided  with  the  Raja  was  plundered 
by  the  Mutsaddi’s  people;  and  those  who  showed  favour  to  the 
deputy  were  pillaged  in  their  turn  by  the  Raja’s  men,  when  they 
got  the  upper  hand.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  years. 
At  last  the  Raja  called  in  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  Raja  of 
Nahun  or  Sirmoor.  The  latter  succeeded  in  taking  the  Dhoon  from 
the  Mutsaddi;  but  it  seems  he  “fought  for  his  own  hand,”  for, 
instead  of  restoring  it  to  his  friend,  he  held  it  on  his  own  account 
for  some  six  years,  during  which  time — as  if  its  own  feuds  did  not 
bring  misery  enough — it  was  two  or  three  times  overrun  by  the 
Mahrattas.  At  length  the  Srinuggur  Raja  again  obtained  posses- 
sion, but  had  not  held  it  long  when  he  was  deprived,  not  only  of 
the  Dhoon,  but  of  his  own  territory  of  Srinuggur,  by  the  Goorkhas. 
These  hardy  hill-men — the  most  severe  task-masters  the  poor 
Dhoon  ever  had — ruled  it  with  an  iron  hand  for  about  twelve 
years,  by  the  end  of  which  time  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
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Company,  and  speedily  lost  their  sovereignty  along  this  frontier. 
The  celebrated  fort  of  Kolunga  was  their  last  strong- hold  in  the 
Dhoon;  and  on  its  capture  by  the  Company,  after  a memorable 
defence,  during  which  General  Gillespie,  and  many  officers  and  men, 
were  killed,  the  Goorkha  rule,  beyond  their  own  kingdom  of  Nepal, 
ceased  entirely.  The  Company,  on  dispossessing  the  Goorkhas, 
annexed  the  Dhoon  to  their  own  provinces,  but  restored  the  Srinug- 
gur  territories  to  the  Raja. 

It  requires  no  illustration,  after  the  above  recital,  to  account  for 
the  valley  being,  by  the  time  the  Company  got  possession  of  it, 
almost  depopulated.  The  wonder  is,  that  any  inhabitants  were  left 
in  a country  that  had  been  made  the  battle-field  of  so  many  ruthless 
factions  for  nearly  a century.  It  necessarily  required  many  years 
for  such  a country  to  recover  itself;  and  the  Company  could  not,  or 
did  not,  do  more  than  grant  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  popula- 
tion protection  from  dacoits,  and  other  marauders,  (the  sure  followers 
of  a state  of  anarchy  and  misrule,)  and  lay  very  light  assessments 
on  the  cultivated  land.  This  was  not  enough;  the  population  was 
nearly  extirpated,  and  those  families  that  had  found  refuge  in  the 
plains,  or  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  were  unable  to  resume  their 
agricultural  operations  in  the  Dhoon  without  asistance.  The  jungle 
had  also,  in  the  mean  time,  become  so  rank,  that  even  amidst  the 
ruins  of  old  villages,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  mango  gardens  of  more 
happy  days,  the  malaria  was  so  deadly,  that  even  people  who  had 
been  born  in  the  place  were  unable  to  live  there  as  it  then  stood, 
and  were  without  capital  to  make  the  necessary  clearance. 

Years  passed  on,  during  which  scarcely  any  amelioration  took 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  cultivators.  Many,  indeed,  returned  to 
the  homes  of  their  fathers,  but  it  was  only  to  drag  out  a life  of 
squalid  wretchedness  upon  small  and  isolated  patches  in  the  heart 
of  a jungle  which  they  were  unable  to  subdue, — a jungle  that  not 
only  nursed  the  yearly  pestilence  that  consumed  them,  (the  miasma 
is  most  deadly  in  August,  September,  and  October,)  but  also  har- 
boured wild  beasts,  with  whom  they  had  to  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  their  scanty  crops,  and  sometimes  for  their  own  lives,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  cattle.  In  those  days,  European  enterprise 
was  discouraged,  as  connected  with  agricultural  operations  in  the 
Dhoon, — the  Hon.  Mr.  Shore,  then  Political  Agent,  an  amiable  and 
clear-headed  man,  and  a most  excellent  civil  servant,  whose  name  is 
still  venerated  in  the  Dhoon,  being  of  opinion  that  an  acquaintance 
with  Europeans  contaminated  the  natives. 

Doctor  Royle's  recommendation  led,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  to  the 
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establishment  of  the  Sanatorium  of  Landour  and  Mussoorie,  which 
are,  in  fact,  one — Landour  contains  the  Convalescent  Depot  and 
Bazaar,  and  Mussoorie  is  a continuation  of  the  settlement  " out  of 
Cantonments.”  First,  a lover  of  the  potato  cultivated  that  cele- 
brated root  there,  with  such  success  that  he  was  induced  to  build  a 
cottage  within  his  potato  garden.  Another  gentleman  was  seduced 
by  the  example;  and  soon  these  retreats,  from  being  merely  the 
scenes  of  occasional  pic-nics,  became  the  favourite  resort  of  families 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  establishment  of  the  Depot  suc- 
ceeded ; and  now  the  jagged  and  uneven  ridge,  at  a height  of  between 
6000  and  8000  feet,  is  studded  with  cottages  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  a hundred,  extending  over  a distance  of  from  eight  to 
ten  miles.  The  only  rule  has  been  the  whim  of  the  builder.  Sites 
were  chosen  on  account  of  the  shelter  or  the  exposure,  the  view  or 
the  retirement;  and  the  buildings  seem  scattered  over  the  uneven 
summits  of  the  ridge,  and  its  projecting  promontories,  as  if  strewed 
by  the  gods  of  the  mountain  in  some  frolic  ! Each  peak  and 
pinnacle  is  surmounted  by  a residence  as  fantastic  in  its  archi- 
tecture as  its  situation  is  picturesque,  and  the  whole,  as  seen  from 
the  Dhoon,  resembles  a straggling  flock  of  sheep  at  graze ; I mean 
white  ones,  such  as  we  see  in  Europe,  for  you  know  there  are  many 
black  sheep  in  this  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  settlement  of  Mussoorie  one  would 
think  could  not  fail  to  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  agricultural 
affairs  of  the  Dhoon,  as  affording  such  a near  and  advantageous 
mart  for  its  produce;  yet  such  was  not  the  case,  or  the  result  was 
not  felt.  The  Dhoon  was  too  much  depressed,  and  the  causes 
already  mentioned  proved  too  strong  for  the  cultivators  to  cope 
with  without  capital,  skill,  or  energy.  The  new  settlement  conse- 
quently continued  for  many  years  to  draw  its  supplies  from  the 
Saharunpore  district,  and  the  other  adjoining  provinces. 

During  the  year  1837,  a number  of  gentlemen,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  and  military  services,  as  well  as  others  unconnected 
with  Government,  applied  for  and  obtained  grants  of  land  in  the 
Deyrah  Dhoon,  on  the  same  terms1  as  those  upon  which  land  had 
been  granted  to  settlers  of  Gorulchpoor,  and  other  waste  districts. 
At  this  time  there  were,  say  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  Dhoon  under  cultivation;  the  remaining  portion 
was  a vast  wilderness,  filled  with  wild  elephants,  tigers,  bears,  deer, 
&c.,  the  whole  more  or  less  unhealthy,  malaria  (from  the  extent  of 

1 For  these  terms,  and  the  present  extent  of  the  grant,  see  Appendix,  Nos. 

I.  and  II. 
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rank  vegetation)  prevailing  to  a great  degree  from  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains  until  the  end  of  October.  “ It  is  now  amusing,”  writes 
Mr.  Me  Gregor,  “ were  it  not  equally  mortifying,  to  think  of  the 
very  sanguine  expectations  that  were  then  entertained  by  the  pro- 
prietors. Some  of  them  had  voluminous  calculations  fairly  drawn 
out,  which  most  incontestibly  proved  (on  paper)  that  large  fortunes 
must  be  realized  in  a very  few  years;  and  although  I myself  was 
never  led  away  by  these  hopes,  I did  expect  very  different  results  to 
any  that  have  yet  taken  place.” 

The  easy  terms  on  which  the  grantees  were  to  hold  the  lands, 
compared  with  those  obtained  in  the  Saharunpoor,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  be  their  only  com- 
petitors in  the  market — they  being  so  much  nearer  the  great  marts 
for  farm  produce  (Landour  and  Mussoorie),  which  would  give 
them  the  advantage  of  12  or  18  per  cent,  in  carriage  alone — and  the 
known  fertility  of  the  soil,  were  facts  on  which  sanguine  hopes 
might  have  been  based  of  converting  the  grant  into  an  estate  that 
would  yield  a handsome  return  in  a few  years. 

The  very  luxuriant  growth  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  the  sugar- 
cane also,  encouraged  the  hope  that  those  two  staple  articles  (indigo 
and  sugar)  could  be  produced  to  much  advantage.  To  them,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  indigenous  grains  of  the  country,  namely, 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  &c.,  attention  was  immediately  directed. 

Before  anything  could  be  done,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
people  must  be  procured;  for  so  scant  was  the  population,  that, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station  of  Deyrah,  guides 
were  required  to  thread  a country  where  there  are  now  good 
roads  and  many  villages.  To  obtain  a population,  therefore,  were 
the  thoughts  of  all  the  grantees  directed;  and  circumstances, 
which  afterwards  proved  ruinously  deceptive,  seemed  at  the  time  to 
favour  their  views.  At  the  very  time  that  the  grantees  commenced 
their  operations,  the  famine  of  1837  was  devastating  Upper  India; 
and  while  fertile  soil  was  here  lying  waste,  for  want  of  cultivators, 
thousands  of  that  class  were  dying  of  starvation  in  the  Delhi, 
Minpooree,  Agra,  Cawnpoor,  and  other  districts.  Agents  were, 
therefore,  sent  to  engage  the  starving  peasantry  of  these  districts  to 
emigrate  to  the  Dhoon  at  the  expense  of  the  grantees,  who  had  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  rescuing  hundreds  of 
families  from  ruin,  and  of  thinking  that  they  were  effectually  peopling 
their  grants  at  the  same  time.  In  this  manner,  and  at  very  great 
expense,  several  thousands  of  the  poor  sufferers  were  rescued 
from  starvation,  and  brought  into  the  Dhoon.  Houses  were  built 
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for  them;  daily  food  was  supplied  to  themselves  and  families;  and 
when  so  far  recruited  as  to  be  able  to  work,  the  greater  part  were 
furnished  with  cattle,  ploughs,  subsistence,  seed,  and,  in  short, 
everything  necessary  to  set  them  up  as  cultivators,  and  to  support 
them  till  they  had  reaped  one  crop.  The  remainder  were  retained 
as  hired  servants,  on  monthly  wages,  and  sent,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  to  plough  and  prepare  land  for  indigo,  sugar,  &c.  I 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1S38,  everything  went  on  beauti- 
fully. The  new-comers  were  contented  and  happy;  the  climate  was 
delightful;  a great  quantity  of  land  had  been  broken  up,  and  sown 
with  indigo,  rice,  &c.  In  short,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
and  cheering  than  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  1st  of  July,  1838. 
But  this  appearance  was  utterly  deceptive.  The  proprietors  of  the 
grants  were  standing  on  a loaded  mine,  of  the  existence  of  which 
not  one  of  them  had  the  least  idea. 

The  rains  set  in  about  the  middle  of  this  month  (July),  and  it  is 
now  known  that  malaria  commits  fearful  ravages  among  those 
exposed  to  it  between  the  months  of  July  and  October  in  the  Dhoon 
jungles.  The  poor  people  who  had  been  brought  from  the  plains 
had  not  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  shock  which  their  constitu- 
tions had  received  from  the  famine  which  had  made  them  involun- 
tary emigrants.  Fever  and  ague  made  their  appearance  among 
them  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  for  the  next  two  months,  though 
the  mortality  was  not  great,  the  suffering  was  immense. 

I cannot  give  you  a better  idea  of  the  state  of  the  grants  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Mr.  Mac  Gregor,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  a considerable 
portion  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  On  the  12th  of 
September,  he  was  taken  ill  of  “jungle-fever.”  The  violence  of  the 
attack  was  so  severe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  grants,  and 
go  to  Mussoorie  for  medical  aid,  where  for  some  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  By  the  20th  of  October  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

He  writes: — “ Of  several  hundreds  whom  I had  left  on  the  grant, 
and  left  fully  provided  with  food,  medicine,  and  five  native  medical 
attendants,  and  who,  now  that  the  sickly  season  was  over,  I hoped 
would  all  be  very  soon  able  to  resume  their  labours,  only  thirty-eight 
souls  remained.  Of  the  rest,  several  had  died  (about  ten  per  cent.), 
and  the  remainder  had  run  away  to  the  plains,  carrying  off  with  them 
the  tools  and  implements  with  which  they  had  been  supplied.  Some 
were  even  so  impudently  ungrateful  as  to  carry  off  with  them  cattle 
entrusted  to  their  care.”  Times  had  mended  in  the  Dooab,  and 
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these  unhappy  exiles  were  but  too  glad  to  get  back  to  their  own 
homes,  now  that  starvation  no  longer  stared  them  in  the  face.  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  induce  them  to  return;  or  even  to  restore 
the  property  they  had  taken  away. 

At  the  end  of  1838,  the  results  of  the  first  year’s  experiment 
were  as  follows: — The  grantees  were  convinced  of  the  extreme  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil;  for  everything  that  was  tried  grew  most  luxuriantly, 
such  as  indigo,  rice  of  various  kinds,  maize,  &c.  and  of  the  finest 
quality  of  indigo  that  might  be  produced;  for  the  few  maunds, 
made  before  sickness  had  completely  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the 
workmen,  were  of  a superior  description;  but  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  locality  was  undeniable,  and  not  to  be  borne  up  against.  I do 
not  believe  that  a single  person,  European  or  native,  engaged  on  the 
grants  during  the  period  I have  mentioned  escaped  fever.  Thus  the 
grantees  had  the  mortification  to  see  splendid  rice  crops  left  to  rot 
on  the  ground,  in  the  very  time,  too,  when  famine  was  devastating 
Upper  India,  for  want  of  hands  to  reap  them.  The  valley  was  at  this 
time  divided  into  several  grants,  and  belonging  to  different  parties. 

By  combinations,  coalitions,  and  purchases,  effected  at  different 
periods,  all  the  grants  of  any  consequence  are  now  one  property,  or 
belonging  to  one  proprietary  body,  of  which  Mr.  Mac  Gregor  is  sole 
manager.  The  result  of  the  combined  efforts  since  the  commence- 
ment is  only  that  they  have  now  1050  families  of  asamis,  or  sub- 
tenants, cultivating  from  eight  to  ten  acres  each,  and  paying,  on  an 
average,  eighteen  rupees  per  annum ; but  they  would  require  double 
this  number  of  asamis,  or  cultivators,  to  give  a return  that  would 
support  an  European  manager,  besides  the  indispensable  native 
establishments,  and  afford  a surplus  equal  to  the  ordinary  interest 
for  the  money  sunk.  __ 

The  difficulties  that  were  so  alarming  at  first,  and  which  rendered 
European  management  indispensable,  no  longer  exist:  the  settle- 
ment of  asamis  is  become  a matter  of  routine,  conducted  by 
natives.  Mr.  Mac  Gregor  is  at  present,  I believe,  engaged  in  per- 
fecting a system  of  native  superintendence,  initiating  into  its  details 
clever  natives,  (who  are  better  calculated  to  conduct  the  routine  of 
village  management,  when  once  that  routine  has  been  fixed,  than 
Europeans  are),  preparatory  to  making  over  the  management  to 
them,  which,  under  rules  and  regulations  drawn  out  for  their  guid- 
ance, and  under  the  surveillance  of  some  of  the  partners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  will  be  able  to  conduct  at  one-half  of  the 
present  expense. 

Though  the  result  of  their  endeavours  has  not  realised  the 
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expectations  of  the  most  moderate-minded  of  the  grantees,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  but  little  good  has  been  effected.  The  com- 
fortable settlement  of  a thousand  families  that  would  otherwise  have 
starved,  or  led  a life  of  wretchedness,  and  the  recovery  of  10,000 
acres  from  the  jungle1,  are  matters  of  satisfaction,  though,  as  yet, 
not  of  much  profit.  The  cultivation  has,  no  doubt,  added  much  to 
the  healthiness  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done;  and  without  the  assistance  of  government,  in 
draining  swamps  and  opening  cuts  or  canals  from  the  main  streams, 
some  of  the  grants  that  as  yet  remain  untouched  on  account  of  their 
insalubrity,  and  others  on  account  of  the  want  of  water  for  drinking, 
must  be  abandoned. 

If  the  proprietors  throw  up  the  unhealthy  grants2,  they  revert 
to  government;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  adventurers  or 
natives  will  ever  attempt  to  clear  away  and  cultivate  that  which  the 
present  grantees,  even  with  such  superior  means  at  their  command, 
have  abandoned.  These  unhealthy  spots,  therefore,  are  likely,  if 
government  do  not  interfere,  to  remain  untouched;  and  to  be,  not 
only  unhealthy  in  themselves,  but  hot-beds  for  fever,  and  for  gene- 
rating malaria  enough  to  poison  the  whole  valley.  Government  has 
already  cut  one  small  canal,  which  is  of  much  benefit;  and  the 
grantees  have,  at  their  own  expense,  made  several  still  smaller  ones 
also  of  much  use:  and  had  they  (the  grantees)  not  suffered  such 
heavy  losses  by  the  absconding  of  so  many  asamis,  or  cultivators, 
they  would,  of  their  own  accord,  have  drained  swamps,  and  cut 
more  canals.  But  the  capital  at  their  disposal  has  already  been 
expended;  and  without  assistance  from  government,  these  grants 
cannot  improve  much  in  point  of  climate,  the  grand  desideratum, 
for  many  years  to  come. 

At  present,  for  an  outlay  of  250,000  rupees,  returns  do  not 
exceed  from  18,000  to  20,000  rupees  per  annum,  of  which  sum  about 
one-half  is  expended  in  management.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  of  the 
above  sum,  not  one-half  has  been  expended  on  that  which  has  turned 
out  the  only  source  of  return,  namely,  the  present  sub-tenants ; the 
remainder  has  been  thrown  away  on  those  who  have  absconded,  on 
experiments,  buildings,  and  on  unproductive  establishments. 

It  is  true  that  money  laid  out  on  advances  to  asamis  will  yield, 
if  they  remain  and  are  tolerably  industrious,  forty  per  cent,  per 
annum;  but  in  the  infancy  of  the  speculation,  much  money  was  lost 
in  the  purchase  of  experience,  before  people  knew  what  would  pay, 

1 See  Note  in  Appendix. 

2 Tlie  unhealthy  grants  are  marked  * in  the  second  note. 
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and  what  would  not  ; and  consequently  the  gross  returns  now  barely 
equal  what  the  spirited  capitalists  would  receive  had  they  invested 
their  money  in  government  securities.  Their  zeal,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance,  deserved  a better  fate;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
government,  by  contributing  to  the  healthiness  and  capabilities  of 
the  valley,  will  enable  the  grantees  to  bring  the  whole  of  their  grants 
under  cultivation, — a measure  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
recover  their  lee-way,  but  be  of  immense  public  benefit. 

I shall  now  add  a few  words  under  the  heads  of  Climate,  Popu- 
lation, &c.,  though  at  the  risk  of  repeating  much  of  what  I have 
already  said. 

Climate. 

Where  the  country  is  cleared,  and  at  some  distance  from  swamps 
and  dense  jungle,  the  climate  is  good;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, sickness  does  not  equal  that  of  the  plains.  In  fact,  I con- 
sider the  Dhoon,  except  from  July  to  the  end  of  the  rains  in  October, 
when  fever  and  ague  prevail  to  a great  degree,  to  be,  in  point  of 
climate  and  salubrity,  preferable  to  any  other  part  I have  seen  in 
India.  It  is  also  found,  even  during  the  unhealthy  season,  that 
people  get  seasoned  to  the  climate  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
are  less  incommoded,  as  these  complaints  are  generally  confined  to 
new  comers.  Mortality  is  generally  occasioned  by  debility,  the 
effects  of  continued  attacks  of  fever  and  ague,  or  from  that  severe 
scourge  the  Dhoon  or  pakka  jungle  fever'.  I have  no  doubt  that 
were  the  causes  of  these  diseases  removed,  namely,  rank  jungle 
vegetation,  and  swamps,  producing  malaria,  the  effect  on  the  salu- 
brity of  the  valley  would  be  in  proportion.  You  will  perceive,  by  a 
Meteorological  Table  in  the  Appendix,  that  the  mere  temperature  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  fevers,  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  parts  of 
India.  The  average  temperature  for  the  years  1840  and  1841  does 
not  exceed  75°;  neither  is  the  transition  from  hot  to  cold  so  great, 
nor  so  sudden,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  as  in  the  plains  of 
India.  From  July  to  the  end  of  September  the  quantity  of  rain  in 
the  Dhoon  is  in  excess  of  what  falls  in  the  Dooab,  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  India.  The  hot  winds  never  blow  in  this  happy 
(at  least,  as  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,)  valley.  The  sports- 
man may  wander  about  the  whole  day  with  but  common  precautions 
(such  as  sola  topis,  & c.)  against  the  effects  of  the  sun;  in  fact,  he 
may  have  as  many  hunting  days  as  his  less  fortunate  brother  (in 
respect  to  variety  and  quantity  of  game)  in  your  more  northern 
climes. 


1 See  Appendix,  No.  6. 
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Soil. 

The  soil  is  generally  a fine  deep  mould,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  station  of  Deyrah;  and  where  stones,  gravel, 
&c.,  have  been  deposited  by  hill-torrents.  The  produce  of  the  land 
varies  with  the  degree  of  pains  taken  with  the  cultivation.  With 
the  same  attention  and  care,  I doubt  not  but  the  Dhoon  would  give 
a higher  return  than  land  in  the  plains. 

Prices. 

Prices  vary  greatly;  thus,  in  some  years  produce  sells  much 
dearer  in  the  Dhoon  than  in  the  plains,  and  vice  versd.  Last  year 
grain  was  forty  per  cent,  dearer  in  the  Dhoon  than  at  Delhi;  this 
year  it  is  about  forty  per  cent,  cheaper.  By  the  supply  of  oats  from 
the  farms,  the  price  of  grain  in  the  Landour  market  has  been  reduced 
considerably. 

For  the  natural  productions  of  the  Dhoon  I refer  you  to  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shore  (Calcutta,  I think,  1826),  and 
to  Captain  Brown,  and  to  the  Bengal  and  Agra  Guide  and  Gazetteer 
of  1841,  in  all  of  which  you  will  find  them  enumerated.  Of  none  of 
these  have  the  grantees  availed  themselves  as  articles  of  commerce, 
as  all  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  Dhoon  is  open  to  people  to  take 
away  what  natural  productions  they  fancy.  Thus  the  natives  are 
able  to  bring  into  the  market  building  materials,  for  which  there  is 
great  demand  at  Landour  and  Mussoone,  at  prices  which  would 
hardly  remunerate  the  grantees. 

Trees,  Grain,  etc.,  lately  introduced,  and  the  Results. 

Various  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  those  which  may  at  some 
future  period  be  valuable  as  timber,  have  been  introduced  on  a small 
scale;  and  all  appear  to  thrive  well.  The  tea  shrub  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Civil  Service,  in  1838,  and  is  found  to 
thrive  admirably;  and  government  has  established  an  experimental 
nursery,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  if  this  product  can  be  raised 
with  advantage.  As  far  as  two  years’  experiment  enables  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, the  Superintendent  of  Government  Gardens,  N.W.  P.,  to  form 
an  opinion,  the  tea-tree  will  thrive  as  well,  if  not  better  in  the 
Dhoon,  than  in  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India.  One  of  the  tea 
plants  has,  for  two  years  past,  produced  and  matured  seed.  Indigo, 
and  Otaheite  and  Mauritius  sugar-cane  have  also  been  introduced; 
but  heavy  losses  have  as  yet  been  sustained  from  these  sources,  from 
the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  other  causes,  which  have  operated 
against  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  indigo  and  sugar  on  a suffi- 
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ciently  large  scale.  Cotton  of  improved  varieties,  American  maize, 
various  cereal  grains  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  have  not  been  as  yet  cultivated  on  a sufficiently  extended 
scale  to  warrant  any  decided  opinion  being  formed  regarding  them. 
The  mulberry-tree  grows  in  great  luxuriance.  I am  not  aware  that 
silk  worms  have  ever  been  tried  in  the  Dhoon;  at  all  events,  I fear 
that  a scanty  population  would  be  a bar  to  speculation  with  them. 
A small  batch  of  indigo  made  in  1838  was  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  in  Calcutta  equal  to  the  best  Bengal  blue.  All  attempts  to 
breed  live  stock  have  proved  abortive,  owing  to  unforeseen  causes, 
but  principally  to  sufficient  care  not  being  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Population. 

The  population,  in  1823,  according  to  the  Hon.  F.  J. 

Shore,  was  ........  20,179 

Ditto,  in  1838,  according  to  Captain  Brown,  Revenue 

Surveyor  . 30,817 

Increase  . . . 10,638 

I believe  no  census  has  since  been  taken}  but  I should  say  the  total 
cannot  now  fall  short  of  50,000  souls.  The  station  of  Deyrah  has 
gradually  become  a large  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are 
many  houses,  the  property  of  Europeans.  Rajpoor  has  since  sprung 
up  a flourishing  village.  These,  with  the  addition  of  the  grants,  can- 
not fail  to  make  up  the  population  to  the  number  I have  mentioned. 
The  average  population  of  the  united  grant  from  the  1st  of  June, 
1840,  to  31st  of  May,  1842,  was  2,320;  number  of  deaths  93,  being 
4 per  cent. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I do  so  in  the  belief  that  “ there  is  not 
in  the  wide  world  a valley  so  sweet”  as  that  of  which  it  treats.  In 
scenery  it  and  its  neighbourhood  are  certainly  of  the  first  order.  I 
cannot,  even  though  my  prejudices  prompt  me  to  do  so,  compare 
my  native  hills  and  straths  to  them.  It  contains  two  of  the  noblest 
(and  esteemed  by  the  Hindus  the  holiest)  of  rivers.  I allude,  of 
course,  to  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  As  a sporting  country,  it  is  supe- 
rior to  any  in  India.  This  is  saying  a great  deal}  but  it  will  be  allowed, 
when  you  consider  the  quantity  and  variety  of  game,  including  the 
wild  elephant,  with  whom  a tussle  is  a grander  and  more  exciting 
affair  than  the  much  vaunted  charge  of  the  “ Royal  Bengal  tiger,” 
which  is  found  also  in  great  plenty.  Mr.  Mac  Gregor  shot  one  last 
year  in  his  garden.  The  leopard,  buffalo,  deer,  almost  in  endless 
variety,  including  the  red  deer  of  Scotland,  here  called  barah  singa 
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(twelve-antlered).  The  bakur  ( Cervus  muntjac ),  or  barking  deer, 
and  hog,  and  spotted  deer  ( Cervus  axis),  in  great  numbers.  The  fly- 
fishing in  the  Dhoon  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  in  the  world. 

A few  years  ago.  Colonel  Frederic  Young  kept  a pack  of  imported 
English  hounds  at  Deyrah,  which  he  hunted  regularly,  affording 
much  sport. 

In  taking  leave  of  Deyrah  Dhoon,  I fear  I may  have  tired  you 
already;  should  it  happily  be  otherwise,  I shall  be  delighted  if  I can 
give  you  any  further  information,  and  shall  revert  to  the  subject 
with  pleasure. 

Note  by  Colonel  Sykes. 

[The  preceding  history  of  the  Deyrah  Dhoon  manifests’  the 
melancholy  consequences  resulting  from  the  instability  of  the 
governments  of  India.  During  a vigorous  and  fostering  native 
administration,  everything  flourishes  and  prospers,  as  if  by  magic; 
and,  as  magically,  anarchy,  ruin,  and  desolation  follow  conflicts  for 
authority,  changes  of  rulers,  and  abuse  of  power.  The  extension  of 
British  authority  to  the  valley  will  remove  the  primary  evil  of 
ephemeral  control;  and  by  the  grants  of  long  leases,  with  fixed  light 
assessments,  and  forbearance  in  the  early  introduction  of  our  fiscal 
and  judicial  systems,  the  period  may  not  be  distant,  when  a 
tract  of  country  so  peculiarly  favoured  by  geographical  position, 
shall  be  restored  to  its  pristine  prosperity.] 


APPENDIX. 


No.  1. 

The  terms  on  which  the  grants  are  held  are  as  follows:  — 

“ * * * * The  conditions  herein  stated;  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
first  fifty  years,  on  the  following  engagements: — 

“1st.  To  clear,  according  to  the  undermentioned  proportions, 
the  whole  grant  within  the  period  of  twenty  years,  with  the  exception 

of acres  of  irremedially  barren  land,  and  one-fourth  of  the 

remainder  deducted,  as  approved  of  by  government. 

“2nd.  To  clear  the  jungle,  and  bring  into  cultivation  the  cultur- 
able  land  included  in  the  grant  within  the  period  of  twenty  years. 

“ 3rd.  If  no  commencement  be  made  to  clear  within  the  first 
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year,  the  settlement  to  be  void,  and  the  grant  resumable  by  govern- 
ment, who  may  settle  it  with  any  other  persons. 

“ 4th.  If  one-fourth  of  the  whole  culturable  land  be  not  cleared 
and  cultivated  within  the  first  five  years,  the  remainder  to  lapse  to 
government,  or  a settlement  to  be  made  with  any  other  person. 

“ 5th.  If  one-half  of  the  whole  culturable  land  be  not  cleared  and 
cultivated  in  ten  years,  the  remainder  to  lapse  to  government,  or  a 
settlement  be  made  with  any  other  person. 

“ Gth.  If  the  whole  culturable  land  be  not  cleared  and  cultivated 
in  twenty  years,  the  remainder  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  government. 

“7th.  To  pay,  according  to  kistbandis  in  use  in  the  Dhoon, 
the  following  yearly  jamas,  viz.  [here  in  the  warrant  follow  tables 
calculated  for  the  indent  of  each  grant  separately,  instead  of  copying 
any  one  of  which,  I will  state  the  terms  briefly,  as  follow : — To  pay 
on  the  area,  after  deducting  as  in  the  1st  paragraph  of  these  con- 
ditions, for  the  first  three  years,  till  the  fourth  year,  15  annas  and 
\ pie  per  100  acres,  increasing  yearly  till  the  forty-ninth  year,  when 
the  payment  per  100  acres  will  have  increased  to  76  rupees,  14  annas, 
and  5 pie  per  100  acres,  at  which  rate  it  remains  fixed  till  the  end 
of  the  lease  of  fifty  years.  The  leases  are  then  renewable  at  the 
ordinary  rates  of  the  district.]  * * * These  jamas  are  to  be 

recoverable  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  from  the  Malguzars,  farmers,  &c.,  in  cases 
of  arrears. 

“ 8th.  The  standard  of  measurement  to  be  the  British  standard 
acre,  consisting  of  4840  square  yards;  and  the  government  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  measure  the  land  in  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and  twenty-first 
years,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  that  the  conditions  respecting 
the  clearance  of  the  specified  portion  of  land  by  each  of  these  periods 
have  been  fulfilled. 

“ 9th.  The  grantees  to  erect  boundary-marks  round  their  grants, 
and  to  keep  them  in  a state  of  repair. 

“ 10th.  The  public  highways  are  not  considered  included  in  the 
grants  of  land  through  which  they  run,  and  remain  the  property  of 
the  state. 

“ 11th.  The  grantees  are  to  pay  a contribution  of  one  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  amount  of  their  jama  for  the  year,  for  the  repairs 
of  the  high  road,  in  lieu  of  all  demands  of  the  state  for  repairing  the 
high  road.  The  grantees  will  have  no  claim  on  the  government  for 
making  or  repairing  private  roads. 

“ 12tli.  The  right  of  government  to  take  land  for  roads,  canals, 
or  other  public  purposes,  in  the  mode  laid  down  by  regulation  is  to 
remain  in  force  in  land  included  in  this  grant. 
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“ 13th.  All  right  of  way  from  the  villages  to  watering  places, 
and  from  villages  to  the  high  roads,  are  to  be  respected;  and  any 
dispute  to  be  settled  by  the  officers  in  judicial  charge  of  the  Deyrah 
valley,  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner. 

“ 14th.  The  right  to  all  mineral  product  found  within  the  grant  is 
reserved  to  government;  and  the  right  to  take  limestones  and  other 
stones  from  the  bed  of  any  stream  or  river  passing  through  the  grant 
is  reserved  to  the  public:  any  persons  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
take  the  same  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  grantee. 

“ 15th.  The  right  to  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  is  reserved 
to  the  state : government  will  direct  such  cuts  and  sluices  to  be  made 
as  may  appear  proper. 

“ 16th.  The  grantees  are  bound  to  conform  to  such  rules  regard- 
ing police  arrangement  as  may  be  determined  on,  and  to  appoint  and 
support  a gorayat  for  each  inhabited  village,  if  required. 

“ 17th.  The  grantees  are  bound  to  conform  to  all  regulations  and 
acts  of  government,  in  common  with  all  landholders.” 

The  above  are  the  conditions,  which  are  most  liberal;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  unhealthiness  of  the  valley  neutralises  the  liberality  of 
government.  By-the-by,  Condition  No.  14  checks  all  mineralogical 
research,  which  is  impolitic,  in  my  opinion,  though  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  good  cause  for  it. 


No.  2. 

The  following  Table  shows  very  nearly  the  Contents  of  the  Grants, 
and  the  Nature  of  their  Soil. 


Names  of  Grants. 

Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 

Deduct 
irremediable 
barren  Acres. 

Remains 
useful  Acres. 

Deduct  J as 
provided  by 
Government. 

Area  to  bo 
engaged  for. 

Arcadia  - - 

5499 

1727 

3772 

943 

2829 

Markham  - - 

5861 

2145 

3716 

929 

2787 

Hopetown  - - 

18,813 

6168 

12,645 

3161 

9484 

Attica  - - 

6072 

2213 

3859 

965 

2894 

The*  Jogee walla  Forest,  containing  11,496  acres,  and  Gosaeen- 
walla  Forest,  containing  2964  acres,  have  been  applied  for,  but  not 
confirmed. 


The  Jumsfael  Grant,  containing  about  7000  acres,  has  been 
confirmed;  but  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  detailed 
measurement. 

* Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  particularly  unhealthy. 
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No.  3. 


The  unoccupied  Lands  in  the  District  of  Deyrah  Dhoon. 

The  following  is  a Statement 1 of  the  unoccupied  Forests  and  Lands  in 
the  District  of  Deyrah  Dhoon. 


Fit  for  Cultivation. 

Barren. 

No. 

NAMES. 

Capable  of 
yielding  an 
immediate 
return. 

Not 

capable  of 
yielding  an 
immediate 
return. 

mils, 

Forests, 

and 

Ravines. 

Waste, 

&c. 

Total 

Acres. 

1 

The  Chunderbunee  Forest 

1794 

5461 

4981 

6341 

18,577 

2 

The  Timlee  Forest  . . 

931 

5996 

2431 

4485 

13,843 

3 

The  Piritheepoor  Forest 

90 

2046 

... 

938 

3074 

4 

The  Cliaundpoor  Forest 

863 

1488 

1734 

4085 

5 

The  Suhienspoor  Forest 

1916 

5688 

3018 

5046 

15,668 

6 

The  Umbarree  Forest  . 

1085 

5705 

1194 

7983 

7 

The  Horawalla  Forest  . 

305 

1815 

... 

1243 

3363 

8 

The  Boolawalla  Forest . 

2724 

5922 

5701 

6359 

20,706 

9 

The  Seouree  Forest  . . 

1569 

1337 

2906 

10 

The  Motrowalla  Forest . 

990 

3814 

2297 

3804 

10,905 

11 

The  Muvaduh  Forest  . 

3561 

5650 

7711 

5510 

22,432 

12 

The  Thano  Forest  . . 

2433 

6692 

5560 

14,685 

13 

The  unoccupied  Lands  at 
Kunhurwalla  . . . 

122 

... 

... 

87 

209 

14 

The  Beerpoor  Forest  . 

197 

17S 

95 

146 

455 

15 

The  Forest  of  the  Bengala 
and  Rumbulia  Nudees 

750 

13,160 

... 

6014 

19,924 

16 

The  Forest  of  Moteechoor 

2663 

1828 

8891 

5653 

18,945 

17 

The  Jogeewalla  Forest  . 

5503 

1365 

4628 

11,496 

18 

The  Ganges  Kliadar 

1023 

... 

1013 

2036 

19 

The  Gosaeenwalla  Forest 

2132 

... 

... 

832 

2964 

20 

The  Dliolkoti  Forest 

998 

3351 

... 

3117 

7466 

30,564 

65,378 

40,740 

65,040 

Totals  . . 

95,942 

105,780 

201,722 

1 Copied  from  “ The  Hills”  newspaper,  published  at  Mussoorie. 
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No.  4. 


Average  Temperature  at  Hopetown  for  1840  and  1841. 


1840. 


January  . 

e>|» 

CO 

February 

. 63 

March  . . 

. 74| 

April  . . 

. 83 

May  . i 

. 86! 

June  ",  . 

. 86 

July 

. 83! 

August  . » 

81f 

September 

. 81 

October  . , 

. 75 

November  . » 

. 67 

December  . 

. 61| 

General  average 

. 76* 

1841. 


January 

61f 

February 

64 

March  , 

67! 

April 

78| 

May  . , 

81! 

June  . , 

88| 

July  . . ; 

85|| 

August  . . 

82! 

September 

81* 

October  , 

741? 

November  . » 

67!! 

December  . 

co|| 

General  average 

74!! 

or  ’00067  in  excess  of  74| 


The  above  are  the  averages  of  three  observations  daily — at  sun-rise,  the 
highest  range  during  the  day,  and  sun-set.  The  thermometer  in  a southern 
verandah,  and  not  exposed  to  reflection  from  the  ground. 


No.  5. 

Abstract  Register  of  Rain  at  Hopetown  from  January,  1839, 
to  April,  1842. 


1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

J anuary  . 

3-26 

5-31 

0-87 

0-75 

February  . 

5-90 

0-02 

1-64 

2-10 

March  . . 

3-14 

0-29 

1-42 

0-23 

April  . . 

0-02 

0-43 

0-24 

o-oo 

May  . . 

1-03 

0-59 

1-62 

June  . . 

3-23 

8-14 

3-87 

July  . . 

15-90 

21-58 

19-61 

August . . 

26-76 

13-13 

17-53 

September . 

6-66 

8-11 

8-28 

October 

0 00 

0-08 

0-24 

N ovember . 

0 92 

0-26 

1-26 

December  . 

0-29 

o-oo 

2-62 

Totals . . 

67-11 

57-94 

59-20 
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No.  6. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Wallick,  at  present  attached  to  my  regiment,  and  who 
has  had  some  experience  of  the  Dhoon,  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  note:  — 

“ Fevers  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon  during 
the  dry  months  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  arise  from 
accidental  causes,  local  influence  exerting  very  little  effect  at  such 
times  in  inducing  any  peculiar  type  of  the  disease.  During  the 
rain,  however,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rich  and  rank  vegetation 
in  which  the  whole  valley  is  clothed;  from  being  under  the  action 
of  numberless  small  streams,  from  the  formation  in  the  lower  ground 
of  extensive  and  stagnant  marshes,  and  more  especially  from  the 
miasma  exhaled  from  the  exuberant  growth  and  increase  of  the 
underwood,  as  also  of  the  trees  themselves  composing  these  mighty 
forests,  fevers,  somewhat  peculiar  and  local,  are  generated ; and,  in 
fact,  for  a European  constitution,  at  the  above  season,  even  a 
journey  through,  far  more  a residence  in,  these  wilds,  would  be 
certain  of  producing  them.  The  most  prominent  distinguishing 
features  of  these  fevers  are  their  approaching  latterly,  from  a remit- 
tent to  intermittent,  more  nearly  to  the  continued,  and  verging  into 
the  typhoid,  with  its  concomitant  low  delirium  and  rapid  prostra- 
tion. For  this  season  travelling  is  as  much  as  possible  avoided, 
although  the  risk  is  frequently  run,  and  even  with  impunity.  Of 
course,  where  the  forests  have  been  cleared,  and  the  land  undergone 
draining  and  regular  tilling,  the  climate  is  as  healthy  as  in  any 
other  parts  of  India.” 
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Art.  XXIX. — A Letter  to  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.,  fyc.,  <§r.,  fyc., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Loyal  Asiatic  Society , on  a MS.  of 
the  Jami  al  Taicarikh  of  Rashid  al  Din,  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  th$  Honourable  East  India  Company. 


My  dear  Sir, 

In  the  year  1838  I had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  amongst 
the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a 
volume  containing,  portions  of  the  Jami  al  Tawarfkh,  previously 
supposed  to  have  been  lost;  and  in  the  following  year  I had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  the  Society  an  account  of  my  discovery, 
which  was  subsequently  printed  in  their  Journal1.  After  I had 
written  this  account,  and  whilst  it  was  passing  through  the  press. 
Professor  Forbes  found  another  and  more  considerable  portion  of 
the  same  work  in  the  collection  of  MSS.  of  the  late  Colonel  Baillie, 
which  w'as,  singularly  enough,  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  evi- 
dently had  formed  part  of  the  identical  volume  that  I had  previ- 
ously met  with.  Professor  Forbes  gave  a description  of  the  MS.  of 
Colonel  Baillie  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Journal2.  These  frag- 
ments were  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  were  translations  from  the 
original  Persian  work. 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  to  complete  this  curious  chain  of  disco- 
very, which  has  rescued  from  oblivion  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  Oriental  histories,  lost  for  upwards  of  five  centuries,  Professor 
Falconer  found  a MS.  of  the  Jami  al  Tawarikh  in  the  library  of  the 
East  India  House,  in  Persian,  apparently  containing  the  entire 
work;  this  MS.  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Forbes,  who 
undertook  to  prepare  an  account  of  it  for  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
but  his  other  occupations  not  allowing  him  leisure,  he  deputed  to 
me  the  task  of  describing  the  precious  volume.  The  MS.  accord- 
ingly has,  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Wilson,  been  confided  to 
my  care,  and  the  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  my  exami- 
nation. 

The  MS.  in  question  is  of  a large  folio  size,  and  contains  in  all 

1 See  Journal  of  the  Koval  Asiatic  Society,  Yol.  VI.,  p.  11. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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1 189  pages;  but  as  numerous  spaces  have  been  left  for  the  insertion 
of  paintings,  the  actual  volume  of  the  work  is  not  equal  to  its  appa- 
rent extent;  the  character  is  a small  and  tolerably  clear  Nastalik  ; 
the  transcriber  was  evidently  both  careless  and  ignorant,  and  the 
text  abounds  with  errors — this  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
spelling  of  the  names  of  places  and  individuals,  the  same  name 
being  frequently  written  in  two  or  three  different  ways  in  the  same 
page  ; many  considerable  omissions  also  occur  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  the  original  from  which  our  MS.  was  transcribed  being,  in  all 
probability,  damaged  or  defective  in  those  parts. 

The  Jami  al  Tawarikh  consists  of  a collection  of  histories,  (as  its 
name  imports,)  each  distinct  from  the  others  and  complete  in  itself. 
Those  contained  in  our  MS.  occur  in  the  following  order. 

I.  A general  history  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  fall  of  the  Khilafat : this  history  comprises  a preface 
(a-ccNsLj)  and  two  sections.  The  preface  contains  an  account 
of  Adam  and  his  children,  of  Null  and  his  posterity,  of  the  reign  of 
Kaiomars,  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pars,  and  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Arabs,  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  Muhammad.  This  preface  men- 
tions that  the  history  was  composed  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  700, 
from  various  traditional  and  written  authorities.. 

Section  1 contains  a history  of  the  kings  of  Pars,  and  of  the 
events  that  occurred  in  their  respective  reigns  ; also  accounts  of  the 
prophets  from  the  time  of  Kaiomars  until  that  of  Yazdajird,  the 
last  of  the  kings  of  Ajam. 

Section  2 contains  a copious  and  detailed  history  of  the  prophet 
Muhammad  and  his  khalffahs  to  the  time  of  Al  Mutasim  Billah. 
This  history,  which  in  our  MS.  comprises  36-1  pages,  was  transcribed 
in  the  month  Shawwal,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  1081.  It  is  con- 
tained entire  in  the  MS.  of  Colonel  Baillie,  with  the  absence  of 
forty-six  leaves,  seven  of  which  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

II.  A concise  history  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud  Sabaktagin,  the 
Ghaznavides,  the  Samanides,  the  Buyides,  and  some  others,  to  the 
time  of  Abu  al.  Path  Mddud  Ben  Masaiid,  and  the  year  of  his 
death,  viz.,  the  54/tli  of  the  Flight.  This  history  comprises  fifty-six 
pages,  and  was  transcribed  in  the  month  Zi'l  Hijjah,  and  the 
1081st  year  of  the  Fiight.  This  also  is  in  Colonel  Baillie’s  MS.,  of 
which  it  forms  the  third  portion. 

III.  A history  of  the  Saljuki  kings  and  of  the  Atabaks,  to  the 
time  of  Toghrul  Ben  Muhammad  Ben  Malik  Shah,  the  last  of  the 
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Saljiiks,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  589.  It  comprises 
forty-two  pages1. 

To  this  history  is  added  a supplement,  composed  by  Abu  Hamid 
Ibn  Ibrahim,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  599;  it  contains  an  account 
of  the  fall  of  the  Saljuks,  and  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Kh'arizm, 
to  the  time  of  Jaliil  al  Din,  the  last  of  that  dynasty.  This  supple- 
ment comprises  twenty-five  pages,  and  apparently  formed  part  of 
the  original  Jarni  al  Tawarikh,  as  Professor  Forbes  mentions  two 
leaves  existing  at  the  end  of  Colonel  Baillie’s  MS.,  which  are  occu- 
pied with  the  history  of  Kh’arizm. 

IV.  A history  of  Oghuz,  and  of  the  other  sultans  and  kings  of 
the  Turks ; it  comprises  twenty-two  pages.  At  the  end,  it  is  stated 
that  this  history  is  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Khans  of  Chin  and 
Machin. 

V.  A history  of  Khita,  and  of  the  kings  of  Chin  and  Machin, 
to  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Mongols.  It  comprises  forty-six 
pages.  At  the  end  it  is  stated  that  this  history  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  Bani  Israil.  The  concluding  part  of  this  account  of 
Khita  is  contained  in  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

VI.  A history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  comprising  forty-eight 
pages.  At  the  end  it  is  stated  that  this  history  is  to  be  followed  by 
that  of  the  Franks,  and  the  date  of  transcription  is  said  to  be  the 
month  Safar,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  1082.  The  first  portion  of 
this  history  occurs  in  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

VII.  A history  of  the  Franks,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to 
the  time  when  the  author  wrote,  viz.,  the  705th  year  of  the  Flight, 
giving  a short  account  of  the  various  emperors  and  popes,  amount- 
ing to  little  more  than  a list  of  misspelt  names.  It  comprises  122 
pages,  and  bears  the  date  of  Rabi  al  Awwal,  in  the  year  of  the 
Flight  1082. 

VIII.  A history  of  the  Sultans  of  Hind  and  of  the  Hindus.  It 
comprises  fifty-eight  pages.  This  history  exists  in  the  MS.  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  supplying  the  lacuna  in  that  MS.,  w!here 
about  six  pages  are  wanting. 

IX.  A treatise  on  metempsychosis,  extracted  from  the  Tauzih&ti 
Rashidi  by  Rashid  al  Din.  This  treatise  comprises  twelve  pages. 
The  date  of  transcription  is  Rabi  al  Awwal,  in  the  1082nd  year  of 
the  Flight ; the  name  of  the  scribe  is  also  here  given,  viz.,  Tahir  Ibn 
Al  Bald  Alayi. 

J Tills  history  is,  I believe,  also  contained  in  Colonel  Baillie’s  MS.,  hut  is 
imperfect  towards  the  end. 
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X.  The  general  preface  and  contents  of  the  whole  volume, 

headed  jr.  ,1^.711  g.,:l  uUf  1 5vji>  This  is  the  book  of  the 

collection  of  histories."  This  preface  comprises  eight  pages.  It 
has  been  published,  with  a translation  by  M.  Quatremere,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Collection  Orientale. 

XI.  The  first  volume  of  the  Jami  al  Tawarikli,  entitled  the 
Tarikhi  Ghazani,  and  containing  an  account  of  the  Turks  and  Mon- 
gols to  the  time  of  Oljaitu  Khodabandah,  who  reigned  when  the 
author  completed  his  work.  This  history  comprises  38G  pages,  and 
was  transcribed  in  the  month  Shaban,  and  the  vear  of  the  Flight 
1082. 

From  a comparison  of  the  above  table  of  contents  with  that 
prefixed  to  the  Tarikhi  Ghazani1,  it  will  appear  that  our  MS.  does 
not,  as  I had  at  first  imagined,  contain  the  entire  work  of  Rashid 
al  Din;  the  parts  wanting,  according  to  the  latter,  being, — 1st, 
the  first  division  of  the  second  volume,  containing  the  life  of  Oljaitu 
Sultan.  2ndly,  the  second  part  of  the  second  division  of  the  same 
volume,  which  was  intended  to  form  a sort  of  journal  of  the  life  of 
Oljaitu.  3rdly,  the  whole  of  the  third  volume,  which  contained  the 
geographical  charts,  routes,  &c. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the  latter  portions  never  saw 
the  light.  We  find  that  the  entire  work  was  composed,  transcribed, 
bound,  and  deposited  in  the  mosque  at  Tabriz,  in  the  year  of  the 
Flight  710. 

The  author  of  the  Tarikhi  Wassaf  states  that  Rashid  al  Din 
continued  his  work  until  the  year  712  ; this  favours  the  supposition 
that  we  possess  the  Jami  al  Tawarikh  in  the  state  of  completion  in 
which  it  was  originally  deposited  in  the  mosque,  and  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  continuation  above  mentioned  related  to  the  history 
of  Oijaitu.  Whatever  may  be  the  case,  we  have  clearly  before  us  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  the  history,  as  we  can  easily  dis- 
pense with  the  circumstantial  Aklibarat  of  Oljaitu  s court. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  order  in  which  the  various 
histories  in  our  MS.  succeed  each  other,  though  the  dates  in  the 
epigraphs  evidently  prove  that  the  volume  was  transcribed  in  the 
order  in  which  it  is  bound.  The  general  preface  and  the  Tarikhi 
Ghazani  should  clearly  come  first,  forming  as  it  does  the  first 
volume.  The  second  volume  (omitting  the  first  part  of  the  life  of 
Oijaitu,  wanting  in  our  MS.,  and  which  forms  the  first  division  of 
the  second  volume)  would  then  commence  with  No.  I.  of  the  table 

1 See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  18. 
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above  given,  and  proceed  rightly  to  the  end  of  the  supplement  of 
Abu  Hamid,  which  I conceive,  for  the  reason  before  given,  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  work  : this  would  complete  the  first 
section  of  the  second  division.  But  the  history  of  Oghuz,  which 
follows,  seems  here  totally  out  of  place,  the  more  especially  as 
Rashid  al  Din  repeatedly  refers  to  it  in  the  Tarikhi  Ghazani,  stating, 
in  reference  to  certain  individuals,  that  their  history  would  be  after- 
wards given  in  the  Tarikhi  Oghuz,  which  he  intended  to  add  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Tarikhi  Ghazani1.  Perhaps,  however,  from  his 
expressing  himself  thus,  the  Tarikhi  Ghazani  was  not  completed  till 
some  time  after  the  Tarikhi  Oghuz  was  written,  and  probably  it 
appears  here  in  the  order  of  its  composition,  and  not  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  histories  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it. 
The  second  section  of  the  second  division  of  this  volume  (sup- 
posing that  the  Tarikhi  Oghuz  were  restored  to  its  proper  place2) 
would  commence  with  the  history  of  Khita,  and  finish  with  the 
history  of  Hind-  The  tract  on  metempsychosis  perhaps  was  not 
included  in  the-original  MS.  of  the  author,  but  its  interesting  nature 
well  entitles  it  to  its  present  place. 

After  all,  it  is  but  of  little  consequence  in  what  sequence  the 
several  histories  occur,  as  each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  most  of 
them  have ' separate  prefaces  3 in  fact,  it  might  have  been  better 
if  more  frequent  reference  had  saved  the  author  and  the  reader 
the  tedium  of  repetition. 

When  first  this  MS.  was  placed  in  my  hands,  I found  that  it 
contained  the  original  Persian  of  the  Tarikh  al  Hind  wa  al  Sind 
which  exists  in  the  Arabic  MS.  of  the  Society,  and  which  had  parti- 
cularly interested  me  when  the  latter  first  came  under  my  notice  3 I 
therefore  hastened  to  avail  myself  of  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts,  and  offered  to  prepare 
for  them  an  edition  of  the  Persian  text  of  the  history  of  India,  from 
a comparison  of  the  two  MSS.  My  proposal  was  accepted,  and  I 
trust  that,  before  long,  I shall  be  enabled  to  publish  the  first  part 
of  my  work,  as  a considerable  portion  is  already  transcribed  and 
collated. 

In  my  previous  communication  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Jami  al  Tawarikh,  I mentioned  that  M.  Quatre- 
mere  had  commenced  the  publication  of  the  text  and  translation  of 

1 From  this,  one  would  infer  that  it  should  come  after  that  history. 

2 That  is,  at  the  end  of  the  Tarikhi  GIHzani ; the  only  reason  that  it  should  not 
he  so  transferred,  is  the  epigraph  to  the  Tarikhi  Oghuz,  which  states  that  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  history  of  Khita. 
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some  part  of  the  Tarikhi  Ghazani 1 ; but  from  some  unforeseen  cause 
he  discontinued  the  work.  This  I regretted,  as  I had  hoped  that, 
merely  as  a transcriber,  I might  have  assisted  him  in  his  labours, 
and  thus  have  caused  the  whole  of  the  extant  portions  of  the  Jarni 
al  Tawarikh  to  appear  before  the  public  with  the  advantage  of  his 
unexampled  acquirements  as  a scholar  and  a critic.  Under  these 
circumstances,  my  late  respected  friend  the  Earl  of  Munster  re- 
quested me  to  undertake  an  English  version  of  the  recently  disco- 
vered Persian  MS.  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  for  the 
Oriental  Translation  Committee.  Gratified  by  the  honour  he  had 
conferred  upon  me,  I proposed  my  translation  to  the  Committee, 
and  it  was  accepted.  I have  not  proceeded  so  rapidly  w.'h  this 
work  as  I could  have  wished,  the  difficulties  being  greater  than  I 
had  anticipated  ; these,  however,  will  not,  I trust,  be  insurmount- 
able, and  will  only  delay  the  publication  of  my  translation.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  that  Mr.  Eland  has  materially 
smoothed  my  path,  by  lending  :..e,  with  his  usual  kindness,  an 
excellent  MS.  of  the  Tarikhi  Ghaz.tni,  which,  as  it  was  written  nearly 
a century  previous  to  the  date  of  the  MS.  of  the  East  India  House, 
cannot  fail  to  afford  me  the  greatest  assistance. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Morley. 

18^/i  October,  1842, 

15,  Strle  Street,  Lincolns  Inn. 


1 Collection  Orientale,  tome  1,  contenaut  L’Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse. 
Fol.  Paris,  Ijnprim.  Roy.  183G. 
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Aht.  XXX. — Memoranda  on  the  Rivers  Nile  and  Indus , 
by  Captain  T.  Postans. 

( Read  April  8,  1843.) 

Having  had  the  advantage  of  journeying  through  the  Deltas, 
and  for  nearly  400  miles  up  the  two  famous  rivers  of  Asia  and 
Africa  (the  Indus  and  the  Nile),  I venture  to  record  briefly  my 
general  impressions  on  these  two  grand  features  of  nature. 

The  Nile  runs  in  a direction  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Indus,  and  has  its  source  in  the  most  torrid  regions  of  the  globe, 
whilst  the  Asiatic  stream  rises  in  perpetual  snow.  The  climates, 
therefore,  are  directly  reversed ; yet,  passing  through  the  same 
degrees  of  latitude,  there  are  in  some  portions  of  the  countries  pene- 
trated by  the  two  rivers  very  curious  coincidences  in  productions 
and  climate,  to  which  we  will  refer  hereafter. 

The  Nile,  in  its  greatest  size  and  volume,  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Indus;  its  rate  of  progress  being,  moreover, 
not  more  than  two  miles  and  a half  per  hour,  or  three'  at  its  most 
rapid  season;  whilst  the  Indus  rushes  on  at  a general  rate  of  five 
miles,  and  in  the  height  of  its  inundations  does  not  average  less  than 
between  seven  and  eight.  The  course  of  one  river  is  uniform  and 
quiet,  that  of  the  other  liable  to  sudden  overwhelming  torrents.  I 
have  seen  the  Indus  throw  an  iron  steamer  of  sixty  horse  power  on 
its  banks,  and  render  it  as  totally  unnavigable  as  a common  beat 
for  a distance  of  several  miles,  and  all  within  ine  space  of  a few 
minutes;  when  the  flood  would  again  assume  its  usual  current. 
The  season  of  inundation  of  the  Nile  begins  when  the  Indus  is 
usually  at  its  greatest  elevation,  the  comparative  rise  of  each  ri. 
being  difficult  to  determine,  for  the  Indus  lying  in  shallow  banks 
overspreads  the  surrounding  country.  At  Bukkur,  where  the  Indus 
is  confined  by  rocky  barriers,  an  Indus-meter  might  be  applied 
with  advantage.  Lieutenant  Wood’s  admirable  reports  on  ibis 
head  however  are  very  full  ansi  satisfactory. 

The  bed  of  the  Nile  has  the  advantage  over  the  Indus  of 

being  deep  and  uniform  : the  soii  W.  ee.b  -./inch  it  passes  is  formed, 
or  materially  so,  by  its  own  den-: lit,  the  argillaceous  nature  of 
■which  does  not  appear  to  render  it  "liable  to  be  acted  upon,  to  any 
great  extent,  by  the  current.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  river, 

1 Bruce  says  three  at  its  greatest  velocity. 
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moreover,  (that  is,  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts)  it  is  confined  by 
rocky  barriers,  with  often  a very  small  extent  of  soil1,  and  at  other 
times,  the  limestone  hills2  alluded  to,  hedge  it  in  completely  for 
many  leagues.  The  Indus,  on  the  contrary,  passes  through  light 
and  shifting  soils,  mostly  composed  of  fine  sand ; or  constantly  car- 
ries with  its  rapid  current  an  immense  portion  of  its  banks ; and 
thus  the  main  stream  is  continually  shifting  and  its  bed  undergoing 
complete  alterations.  The  navigation  of  the  two  rivers  is  thus 
directly  opposed : the  facilities  on  the  Nile  are  so  great  as  to 
admit,  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  times,  of  the  largest  boats  traversing 
the  stream  for  nearly  500  miles,  without  any  risk  of  interruption, 
whilst  on  the  Indus  the  highest  flood  is  that  alone  which  admits  of 
extensive  navigation,  and  even  then  the  most  experienced  pilots  are 
baffled  in  keeping  to  the  clear  channel.  During  the  withdrawal  of 
the  inundations  the  Indus  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  sand-banks 
are  encountered  at  almost  every  turn.  The  Nile,  on  the  contrary, 
sinking  to  its  ordinary  level,  still  admits,  in  a sufficiently  deep  and 
wide  channel,  of  plenty  of  water  and  easy  navigation.  The  Nile, 
however,  must  fill  very  rapidly  at  times,  for  I saw  between  Beni- 
souef  and  Cairo,  in  November,  a large  boat  high  'and  dry  inland, 
at  least  one  quarter  of  a mile  from  the  then  western  bank  of  the 
river;  she  had  all  her  rigging  standing,  and  my  boatmen  expressed 
the  greatest  anxiety  not  to  ground  away  from  the  deep  channel,  as 
in  such  case  they  might  not  get  off  again. 

The  craft  employed  on  the  two  rivers  are  totally  dissimilar, 
and  it  is  extraordinary  to  observe  that  where  there  is  the  least 
danger  to  the  navigation,  (whether  from  the  violence  of  the  stream, 
depth  of  w’ater,  and  absence  of  fierce  tornadoes,)  there  the  boats 
are  of  the  strongest  and  most  serviceable  description.  Those 
employed  on  the  Nile  are  apparently  adapted  more  for  rough  sea 
than  river  work,  being  built  exactly  on  the  model  of  shore-going 
craft,  keeled  and  not  flat-bottomed,  except  that  the  rudder  is  too 
large,  and  rather  more  exposed  to  violence  than  would  be  consistent 
with  marine  purposes.  Those  in  common  use  on  the  Indus  are,  on 

1 Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says,  “ Tlio  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  moun- 
ta'n  range  to  another,  between  Cairo  in  Lower  and  Edfu  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only 
about  seven  miles,  and  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the 
inundation,  scarcely  exceeds  five  and  a half.” — Ch.  iii.,  p.  210. 

2 It  has  been  suggested  by  a competent  geologist,  that  there  is  a great  affinity 
between  the  formation  of  these  hills  and  the  whole  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabian  Gulf 
formations,  and  those  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus ; the  geology  of  both  countries 
however  is  a neglected  point,  and  I offer  the  remark  en  passant. 
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the  contrary,  flat-bottomed,  of  the  most  frail  and  light  description, 
and  fastened  together  so  loosely,  and  composed  of  such  unserviceable 
materials  as  to  go  to  pieces  the  moment  they  are  exposed  to  the 
least  violence;  a few  minutes  on  the  sand-bank,  with  a strong  breeze, 
soon  settles  an  Indus  boat.  (See  Wood’s  R,eport.)  A much  larger 
kind  of  boat  is  used  on  the  Nile  than  on  the  Indus,  often  carrying 
1500  ardebs,  about  two  hundred  tons  English,  and  measuring  eight  or 
ten  feet  water.  The  jumpti,  or  state  barge  of  the  Ameers,  used  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  River  Indus,  will  probably  draw  about  three 
feet  to  three  feet  and  a half  water.  The  traffic  on  the  two  rivers  is 
immeasurably  dissimilar.  The  Nile,  in  every  part  of  its  stream 
which  I have  visited,  is  alive  with  boats  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion. This  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  the  populous  country 
traversed  by  the  latter,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  jungly  and 
depopulated  wastes  through  which  the  Indus  flows,  and  where  you 
may  often  journey  for  days,  without  seeing  a sail  or  sign  of  human 
industry.  Tracking  on  the  Nile  is  little  resorted  to,  the  winds  are 
generally  up  or  down  and  shift  regularly,  so  that  the  boatmen 
always  wait  for  a fair  wind;  the  craft  are  too  unwieldly,  moreover, 
for  tracking  by  manual  labour,  though  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
admirably  suited  to  it.  On  the  Indus  it  is  impossible  to  track 
during  the  inundation  from  Sehwan  upwards;  the  circuitous 
route  by  the  Arral  and  Narrah  rivers  is  pursued  to  avoid  the  main 
stream. 

As  my  experience  confines  me  on  the  Indus  to  that  lower 
portion  of  the  river  lying  between  Bukkur  and  the  sea,  I shall  offer 
a few  remarks  on  the  comparative  state  of  the  country  on  its  banks 
with  that  of  the  Nile  for  about  the  same  distance,  viz.:  from  the  sea 
to  the  cataracts.  The  soil  of  Egypt  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,  and  certain  it  is,  that  beyond  its  immediate  influence,  the 
Libyan  desert  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rocky  barriers  of  Arabia  on 
the  other,  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  fertility  of  any  kind; 
yet  is^Egypt  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world. 
From  Cairo,  upwards,  the  portion  of  soil  cultivated  is  in  most 
places  extremely  small',  except  in  such  valleys  as  that  of  Siout  and 
Manfaloot,  where  a greater  expanse  admits  of  greater  deposit  of  till- 
able land,  thus  offering  a striking  contrast  to  the  Indus,  where  there 
is  an  unlimited  extent  of  soil,  and  where  population  and  industry 
are  alone  required  to  carry  its  waters  over  the  whole  valley,  even  to 
the  foot  of  the  distant  mountains  which  surround  it  on  the  west- 


1 See  former  note. 
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ward.  On  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  the  height  of  vegetation  is  in 
juxta-position  with  perfect  sterility.  On  looking  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile  from  an  eminence,  the  most  beautiful  verdure  is 
marked  by  a clearly  defined  line  of  the  great  desert,  and  has  a 
most  singular  effect.  In  one  country,  however,  the  value  of  the  rich 
gift  bestowed  by  nature  is  truly  estimated;  in  the  other  it  is  almost 
unknown.  The  Nile  does  not  flow  in  vain  through  Egypt;  not  an  inch 
of  its  rich,  though  comparatively  limited  soil  is  left  unappropriated, 
whilst  on  the  larger  river  the  gift  is  totally  neglected,  and  all  the 
unbounded  capabilities  of  the  country  are  totally  disregarded. 
Were  the  reverse  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  unlimited 
extent  of  soil  capable  of  being  cultivated,  (whether  in  the  Delta  or 
higher  parts  of  Sindh,)  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  leading  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  to  any  extent  from  its  banks,  that  the  latter 
country  would  not  only  rival  but  far  surpass  Egypt  in  produc- 
tiveness. The  Indus  flows  through  plains  of  immense  extent,  with 
scarcely  any  deviation  of  soil;  the  desert  being  only  that  portion 
where  the  waters  of  the  river  do  not  extend,  though  possessing 
exactly  the  same  description  of  surface  soil.  The  gradual  slope  of  such 
plains  from  the  banks  of  the  river  admit  of  unlimited  irrigation1,  and 
as  if  to  point  out  to  man  the  value  of  her  gi.N.p  the  Indus  constantly 
overflows  large  tracts  of  land,  without,  however,  nourishing  other 
vegetation  than  that  of  luxuriant  jungles. 

The  soil  of  Egypt,  though  of  such  partial  extent  (except  in  the 
Delta),  is,  however,  far  richer  than  that  of  the  Indus,  as  shown  in 


its  dark,  loamy  texture,  and  the  * ovver  it  possess 

crops  annually;  whilst  in  Sindh  the  il  will  not  m one 

crop  (of  juwaree  or  wheat)  biennially  o:  uio  sl....c  • 

The  deltas  of  all  large  rivers  are  ger.crr.ii/  cst  a d 

most  productive  portions.  So  it  is  with  the  Inka  Nile,  i t 

particularly  with  the  latter.  Large  towns,  abun.  ...  . n,a 

extensive  plains,  richly  cultivated,  attest  the  exia...  liff  .....c 


productiveness  of  this  portion  of  the  Nile.  The  Delta  of  the  1.  ; 

yields  also  more  than  any  other  portion  of  Sindh,  and  is  propo.- 
tionabiy  more  thickly  populated,  though,  if  we  except  Tattah,  at  its 
apex,  there  are  no  places  of  unusual  size  and  importance.  In  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  large  canals,  faced  with  masonry  towards  their 
embouchures  from  the  river,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Here 

1 Tlie  foot  of  (lie  Bolan  Pass,  130  miles  in  a north-westerly  course  from  the 
river,  is  said  to  he  about  7C0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  may  he 
distant  about  350,  which  would  give,  at  a rough  calculation,  about  two  feet  of  fall 
per  mile. 
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Mahomet  Ali  did  not  allow  even  forty-eight  miles  to  intervene 
between  the  sea  and  the  river.  In  nearly  the  same  relative  position 
on  the  Indus,  the  space  of  about  fifteen  miles  would  alone  be  required 
to  be  cut  through,  or  rather  an  old  canal  to  be  opened,  to  effect  the 
same  object.  The  productions  of  Egypt  have  a great  affinity  to 
those  of  Sindh,  particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  river  where  the 
latitudes  agree,  or  nearly  so  • taking,  for  instance,  Cairo  upwards1  and 
the  upper  portions  of  the  river  Sindh  at  Subzulkote,  we  find  the  staple 
grains,  spring  and  winter  crops,  are  wheat  and  dhurra  (holcus  sorghum, 
or  the  juwaree  of  India).  The  seasons  for  crops  are  precisely  the 
same,  the  wheat  being  sown  in  November  and  December,  and  reaped 
in  April,  the  dhurra  being,  as  in  Sindh,  the  great  winter  crop.  Thus 
in  sailing  up  the  Nile  during  the  month  of  November,  the  juwaree 
crops,  which  cover  every  cultivated  portion  of  the  river’s  banks, 
induce  the  belief  that  the  traveller  is  on  the  Indus  at  the  same  sea- 
son. This  particular  grain,  however,  obtains  a far  greater  luxuri- 
ance in  Upper  Sindh  than  in  Egypt.  I have  seen  the  stalk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shikarpore  measure  sixteen  feet,  and  one  head 
weigh  fourteen  ounces  avoirdupois.  The  dhurra  of  Egypt  docs  not 
look  half  so  fine.  Barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  indigo, 
hennah,  sesamum,  cotton  (exactly  the  same  plant  as  is  grown  in 
Sindh),'andjsugar-cane,  are  peculiar  to  both  rivers ; esculent  plants 
and  melons  of  various  kinds  being  sown  in  the  spare  corners  of  the 
grain  fields.  The  bendy  (egg-plant)  and  onions  are  the  common 
vegetables  of  both.  The  larger  trees  consist  of  the  date,  mulberry, 
baubul,  and  acacia,  (or,  as  it  is  called  on  the  Nile,  the  acacia 
Nilus) : this  last  attains  great  size  in  Upper  Sindh.  The  date,  in 
both  countries,  is  a great  staple  of  food,  and  cultivated  accordingly; 
the  season  for  gathering  it,  however,  is  somewhat  later  on  the  Nile, 
than  under  the  same  latitude  of  the  Indus:  limes  and  oranges  are 
abundant  in  both  countries,  though  more  extensively  cultivated  on 
the  Nile.  The  water  kine,  or  buffaloes,  are  plentiful  on  both  rivers; 
camels,  mules,  and  donkeys  are  also  abundant.  The  Nile  and 
Indus  are  equally  favourable  to  fowls,  and  villagers  are  abundantly 
provided  with  poultry.  The  almost  total  absence  of  any  tree, 
except  the  palm,  from  Cairo  upwards,  is  very  peculiar,  the  mimosa 
Arabica  being  only  occasionally  seen,  and  then  of  a very  stunted 
description,  whilst  the  luxuriant  jungles  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Indus,  through  Sindh,  attest  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  total  want  of  cultivation. 

1 Cairo  is  in  30°;  Sukkur  about  23°;  and  tlie  extent  of  Sindh,  N.,  is  about  30°. 
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The  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  on  both  rivers  appears 
to  be  much  alike.  The  Arab  villages  are  composed  of  the  same 
rude  and  temporary  materials  as  those  of  the  Indus,  being  either  of 
mud,  flat-roofed,  or  of  reeds1.  The  same  apparent  squalor  and 
misery  is  observed  on  both  rivers;  the  difference  being,  that  I believe 
the  Fellah  of  Egypt  tills  the  earth  for  the  ruler  to  reap  the  produce, 
who  leaves  him  but  a bare  subsistence  ; whilst  in  Sindh  the  river 
yields  in  fish  nearly  all  that  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
scanty  population,  and  the  soil  may  be  said  to  be  secondary  as  a 
means  of  existence  generally.  The  splendid  buildings  used  as  the 
manufactories  of  Mahomet  Ali,  which  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  on 
the  Nile,  tell  only  of  his  harsh  monopolizing  system,  but  do  not 
prove  an  iota  more  than  the  jungles  of  Sindh,  that  the  core  is  not 
rotten,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  most  productive 
countries  in  the  world  is  not  the  most  miserable.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  large  towns  to  be  met  with  on  the  Nile,  with  an 
exterior  of  prosperity  little  sustained  by  a closer  inspection.  There 
is,  in  short,  in  Egypt  a surface  of  prosperity  which  is  totally  false, 
and  will  not  bear  examination,  for  the  whole  system  is  forced  and 
radically  wrong,  particularly  as  respects  the  working  classes.  An 
overgrowm  and  useless  military  force,  whose  regiments  are  often 
stationed  on  the  Nile,  in  villages  which  do  not  boast  more  than  a 
dozen  mud  hovels,  (I  have  seen  a full  band  practising  on  a dung- 
heap  near  a village  of  this  description,)  machinery  and  improve- 
ments, only  compatible  with  great  weal  ill  and  an  advanced  state  of 
civilization,  eat  into  the  marrow  of  the  state,  and  the  poor  Fellah,  or 
cultivator,  whose  condition  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  touchstone 
of  the  whole  system,  is  ground  to  the  earth  to  provide  for  the  utter 
follies,  to  call  them  by  a mild  term,  of  the  ruler  who  would  fain 
be  before  his  time.  I will  take,  for  example,  whilst  on  this  subject, 
one  of  Mahomed  Ali’s  cotton  manufactories,  which  I visited  on  the 
Nile,  and  a better  proof  could  hardly  be  afforded  of  the  hollow, 
forced  system  now  pursued  in  Egypt.  These  buildings  are  exceed- 
ingly handsome  stone  edifices,  which  look  strangely  incongruous 
near  towns  probably  composed  entirely  of  wretched  mud  hovels. 
The  machinery  employed  is  exactly  on  the  same  model  as  that  used 
in  Europe,  with  the  latest  improvements,  except  that  the  power  em- 

1 The  Jutts  of  Sindh  and  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  the  cultivating  classes  of  both 
countries,  are  in  about  the  same  relative  condition.  The  Jutts,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  are  the  aborigines  of  Sindh,  converted  to  Islamism  in,  and 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  Ben  Cassini.  The  Copts,  like  the  Jutts,  are  the 
most  degraded  of  all  classes. 
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ployed  is  by  eight  bullocks  to  a wheel,  four  wheels  being  used  in 
each  manufactory.  Much  is  of  course  done  by  hand  that  at  home 
would  be  performed  by  machinery.  The  division  of  labour,  carding, 
spinning,  &c.,  indeed,  everything  connected  with  the  establishment, 
shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  on  the  part  of  the  superintend- 
ants,  who  are  Arabs,  principally  educated  by  Europeans  (French- 
men). The  raw  material  is  collected  in  lieu  of  tax  (a  system  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  East  of  levying  in  kind ) : the  whole  of  the 
labour  is  forced,  and  the  rates  paid  are  according  to  the  work  per- 
formed, in  the  first  instance,  and,  secondly,  according  to  the  total 
expenses  of  the  establishment  for  any  given  period.  Thus,  if  the 
latter  will  admit  of  a sufficient  profit  to  the  Pasha,  the  rate  fixed  as 
a maximum  is  about  one  and  a quarter  pence  per  day1  to  each 
labourer  for  twelve  hours’  work  ; but  this  may  be  decreased  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  alluded  to.  The  cloth,  when  ready,  is  sold 
by  force  to  the  merchant  at  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  he 
could  purchase  the  same  imported.  The  texture  is  exceedingly 
coarse,  and  would  be  considered  by  us  in  India  even  as  of  very  infe- 
rior quality.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  Copts,  who  have  a separate 
office  for  the  purpose.  Such  an  establishment  as  the  above  employs 
about  1500  workmen,  and  can  produce  about  1000  pieces  of  cloth 
monthly.  Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  Pasha’s  improvements 
and  monopolies  ; having,  obviously,  the  following  results  : — Oppres- 
sion to  the  operative  in  forcing  him  to  work  at  a rate  inconsistent 
with  his  wants  ; in  no  country  in  the  world  can  a man  feed  him- 
self and  his  family  for  one  and  a quarter  pence  per  day ! Secondly, 
oppression  to  the  cultivator,  in  not  allowing  him  a fair  market  and 
profit  on  his  produce ; crippling  also  his  energies,  as  he  is  taxed 
exactly  according  to  his  produce,  and  not  according  to  the  land  he 
cultivates.  And,  lastly,  oppression  to  the  consumer,  in  obliging  him 
to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  higher  for  an  inferior  article,  simply  because  it 
is  of  home  manufacture,  and  the  profits  upon  its  production  required 
by  the  ruler.  There  are  sugar  manufactories  in  Egypt,  precisely  on 
the  same  principle.  Previous  to  the  manufacturing  system  of 
cotton  in  Egypt,  the  whole  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  plant  ; and  had  this  been  pursued,  it  would  have  acted  with 
far  different  results  ; for  it  was  found  to  compete  with  the  American, 
and  proved  highly  valuable;  but  Jumel,  the  Frenchman  who 
superintended  the  cotton  improvements  of  Egypt,  being,  like  all  the 
needy  adventurers  who  make  a tool  of  Mahomed  Ali,  anxious  to  fill 
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his  pockets  at  any  sacrifice,  projected  the  using  the  raw  material  on 
the  spot,  with  tue  results  to  the  country  which  have  been  seen. 
Thus  it  would  appear,  to  sum  up  the  comparative  state  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt  and  Sindh,  that  they  suffer  from  systems  exactly 
opposed  to  each  other  : the  one  being  that  of  would-be  improve- 
ment misplaced  ; the  other,  no  improvement  at  all.  The  ruler  of 
one  country  oppresses  by  ambitious  and  impracticable  projects, 
those  of  the  other  by  selfish  gratification  and  total  apathy  as  to  the 
state  of  their  people  and  country.  But  in  both  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants may  be  said  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; and  mal- 
administration prevents  those  great  gifts,  which  nature  has  so 
unsparingly  lavished,  being  adequately  developed  to  the  improved 
condition  of  their  inhabitants.  Egypt  formerly  fed  seven  millions1 
of  people,  and  provided  grain  for  exportation;  now  she  with  diffi- 
culty sustains  two  millions  and  a half.  The  inhabitants  of  Sindh 
live  with  difficulty  in  a country  where  the  seed  has  only  to  be  cast 
on  the  waters  to  be  found  after  a certain  number  of  days.  Sindh 
could  easily  be  made  to  yield  sufficient  grain  for  the  consump- 
tion of  Cutch  and  Kattywar,  whose  famines  might  be  of  seven 
years’  extent,  and  still  be  supplied.  The  population  of  Sindh  does 
not  exceed  a million,  and  these  are  barely  subsisted. 

The  Nile  abounds  in  fish,  but  it  is  not  an  article  in  such  general 
use  as  on  the  Indus,  where  it  forms  the  principal,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  food  of  a large  proportion  of  the  population. 

The  colour  of  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  is  very  dissimilar. 
The  Nile,  during  its  inundation,  changes  from  a blue  tint  to  one  of 
deep  red,  or  rather  brick-dust  colour,  probably  induced  by  a great 
quantity  of  oxvde  of  iron,  which  is  held  in  suspension;  and  hence  its 
salubrity.  The  Indus  is  of  a muddy  stone  colour  at  all  times,  but  is 
capable  of  greater  purity,  after  filtration,  than  the  Nile,  though  it  is 
not  so  wholesome.  The  water  of  the  Nile  certainly  merits,  from 
my  experience,  all  the  encomiums  which  the  inhabitants  bestow  on 
their  “ beloved  river.” 

To  conclude.  Were  the  policy  of  Mahomed  Ali  only  exercised 
to  a certain  extent  in  Sindh,  we  should  see  that  that  country  pos- 
sesses far  greater  capabilities  than  any  of  equal  extent  on  the  Nile ; 
and  the  boasted  richness  of  Egypt  would  not  only  be  rivalled,  but 
in  the  course  of  time,  far  surpassed.  The  population  of  Sindh  is 
far  more  vigorously  disposed  than  that  of  Egypt,  and,  with  a foster- 
ing and  energetic  policy,  its  jungly  wastes  would  soon  be  made  to 
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teem  with  the  richest  productions  of  the  East.  Measures  are,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  progress,  which  will  tend  to  bring  about  this  desir- 
able end. 

I have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  enable  me  to  draw  any 
satisfactory  comparison  between  the  climates  of  the  countries, 
Sindh  and  Egypt  (as  far  as  the  distances  agree);  but  I am  inclined 
to  believe  there  is  a great  similarity.  The  seasons  are  much  alike, 
and  are  divided  into  the  hot  and  cold,  without  any  very  marked 
gradations  of  spring  and  autumn ; they  agree  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  rain,  except  in  the  Deltas.  I should  say  the  extremes 
were  greater  in  Upper  Sindh  than  in  Egypt;  thus,  I have  seen  the 
thermometer  at  Shikarpore  oa  the  5th  of  November,  at  40°,  and  ice 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  Egypt  I never  recollect  it,  though 
I was  there  during  the  coldest  season.  The  Khamsin  of  the  latter, 
can  hardly  however  be  so  bad  as  the  Simooms  of  the  deserts  of 
Sindh;  in  one  they  obtain  only  for  fifty  days,  in  the  latter  for  four 
months,  though  the  natives  pretend  that  there  is  a Cbehel-raz  only 
of  this  trying  blast.  The  thermometer,  at  Shikarpore,  during  the 
month  of  July  is  106°  to  110°  in  the  shade;  on  board  a steamer 
on  the  Indus,  in  the  latter  end  of  August  last,  it  was  106°  on  deck 
under  an  awning,  at  2 p.m.,  and  it  often  reaches  115°.  The  Deltas 
of  both  rivers  are  noted  for  tremendous  dews,  and  in  Egypt  with 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  fogs  ; the  air  in  both  is  clear,  (except 
in  Sindh,  where  the  loose  drift  sand  is  blown  up,  when  the  effect  of 
a fog  is  produced,)  and  the  skies  cloudless. 

Of  medical  statistics  I can  say  but  little  ; though  I question 
whether,  taken  generally,  Sindh  is  not  healthier  than  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  as  witnessed  in  the  awful  plagues  which  periodically 
visit  man  and  beast ; the  last  visitation  whilst  I was  in  Egypt, 
killed  140,000  horned  cattle.  The  inhabitants  certainly  have  a 
much  healthier  and  more  robust  appearance  in  the  former,  parti- 
cularly the  northern  part  of  the  river,  and  are  far  more  active  and 
capable  of  fatigue  than  the  river  Arabs.  The  boatmen  and  fishermen 
of  Sindh  are  a remarkably  muscular  and  finely  formed  race.  The 
same  description  of  climate  however  acts  very  differently  on  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  In  Egypt,  the 
people  are  wonderfully  cheerful  and  laughter-loving,  the  Nile 
resounds  with  the  songs  of  the  boatmen,  and  five  or  six  Arabs 
cannot  collect  without  the  ‘•'darabooka,”  and  a dance  of  the  most 
grotesque,  though  not  alwaj^s  of  the  most  decent  description. 
Drollery  is  inherent  in  the  modern  Egyptians,  as  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  buffoons  who  daily  exhibit  at  Cairo  and  throughout 
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the  country;  but  in  Sindh,  the  people  are  morose,  and,  if  not  sullen, 
at  least  very  dull  and  melancholy  in  their  general  behaviour;  they 
have  the  advantage  however  of  decorum  and  propriety;  a Sindhian 
of  the  lowest  order  even  would  be  horrified  at  the  total  want  of 
decency  and  disgusting  laxity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
K ile,  only  to  be  rightly  understood  by  those  who  are  accpiainted 
with  the  vernacular.  I should  imagine  it  impossible  to  produce  a 
more  outrageously  indecent  people  than  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
in  Egypt. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  traveller  that  there  is  a great 
similarity  in  these  two  rivers,  between  the  ports  by  which  both  are 
accessible  from  the  sea;  Karacliee  is  to  the  Indus  what  Alexandria  is 
to  the  Nile,  and  in  our  hands  who  is  to  say  that  increased  population, 
the  result  of  good  government,  shall  not  hereafter  bring  about  such 
a revolution  in  the  state  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Indus,  as  to 
make  Karachee  the  Alexandria  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 
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Art.  XXXI. — Travels  beyond  the  Himalaya , by  Mir  Izzet 
Ullaii.  Republished  from  the  Calcutta  Oriental  Quarterly 
' Magazine , 1825. 

Introduction. 

[The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  having  determined  to  reprint  occa- 
sionally papers  which  maybe  considered  of  interest,  or  may  contain 
useful  information,  and  which,  although  in  print,  are  not  generally 
procurable  in  this  country,  have  been  pleased  to  select  in  the  present 
instance  a translation  made  by  me  many  years  ago,  and  published 
anonymously  in  one  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  Calcutta 
press.  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  subject  was  entirely  new. 
It  has  lost  something  of  the  gloss  of  novelty  by  the  more  compre- 
hensive journals  which  have  since  appeared;  but  it  still  contains 
information  regarding  parts  of  Turkestan  and  Central  Asia,  which 
is  not  derivable  from  any  better  source,  as  the  countries  have  not 
been  visited  in  modern  times  by  European  travellers.  In  what  has 
also  ceased  to  be  novel,  the  observations  of  the  traveller  are  not 
without  interest,  as  they  relate  to  a political  state  of  the  countries 
traversed,  which  had  undergone  a change  for  the  worse  even  when 
Izzet  Ullah’s  steps  were;  followed  by  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck.  and 
which  has  become  still  further  deteriorated  by  the  anarchy  that  has 
so  long  distracted  Afghanistan.  The  journal  of  Izzet  Ullah  is  in 
most  places  little  more  than  a mere  itinerary,  and  it  is  so  far  more 
serviceable  to  geography  than  to  history;  but  he  occasionally  extends 
his  notes  so  as  to  furnish  materials  for  the  latter. 

Not  being  in  possession  of  the  manuscript  which  I originally 
consulted,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  any  alteration  from  that 
source.  I have,  however,  compared  the  translation  with  a different 
copy  of  the  original,  which  has  been  lent  to  me  by  the  Hon.  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  and  from  it  I have  made  a few  alterations  and 
additions.  The  changes  are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  would 
probably  be  equally  justified  by  my  original  text,  as  except  occasion- 
ally in  the  names  of  places,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  material 
difference. 

Some  of  the  notes  have  been  omitted  or  altered  to  suit  our  better 
knowledge  of  the  countries  derived  from  the  travels  of  Burnes, 
Moorcroft,  Wood,  and  Vigne.] 

H.  H.  Wilson. 
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In  the  year  1812,  Mir  Izzet  Ullali,  a servant  of  the  enterprising 
and  enlightened  traveller  Mr.  Moorcroft,  was  dispatched  on  a pre- 
paratory tour  to  those  countries  which  Mr.  M.  purposed  to  visit 
at  a favourable  period.  Izzet  t?ilah  travelled  from  Delhi  to 
Kashmir,  from  Kashmir  to  Tibet,  from  Tibet  to  Yarkand,  from 
Yarkand  to  Kashghar,  thence  to  Kokan,  from  Kokan  to  Samar- 
kand, thence  to  Bokhara,  Balkh,  and  Khulm,  and  from  Khulm 
to  Kabul  by  way  of  Bamian,  whence  he  returned  to  the  plains 
of  Hindustan.  In  this  tour,  he  kept  a journal  of  his  stages, 
and  the  objects  that  attracted  his  attention  ; and  being  a man  of 
intelligence  and  observation,  collected  much  valuable  information, 
although  not  of  so  detailed  or  precise  a description  as  to  anticipate 
the  value  of  those  accounts,  which  we  may  expect  from  the  enquiries 
of  our  countryman.  Several  copies  of  Izzet  Ullah’s  tour  were  made 
and  distributed,  and  one  of  them  through  the  kindness  of  a friend1 
having  come  into  our  possession,  we  have  thought  a translation  of 
part  of  its  contents  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  ; the 
tract  of  country  over  which  the  traveller  passed,  is  in  great  part 
unknown  to  Europeans,  and  the  details  will  at  least  have  the  merit 
of  novelty  to  recommend  them. 

We  omit  the  first  part  of  Izzet  Ullah’s  travels  from  Hindustan 
through  Kashmir,  and  begin  with  his  route  from 

Kashmir  to  Tibet. 

The  last  station  in  Kashmir  is  called  Sonamurg. 

It  is  a village  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  houses3 ; the  road  is  difficult 
and  rocky,  so  as  to  be  impassable  to  a mounted  traveller.  The 
road  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sindh,  and  the  village  is  on  the 
same  : the  ruins  of  a Serai,  erected  by  Ibrahim  Khan,  are  here 
met  with. 

North-east  from  Sonamurg,  five  cos3,  is  Baltdl,  an  unin- 

habited station,  with  the  exception  of  one  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers  : along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  on  the  right 
of  the  road  runs  the  Sindh4;  and  its  sources  are  not  far  off ; the 

1 Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  Accountant-General,  Bengal. 

2 When  visited  by  Moorcroft  in  1822,  the  number  of  houses  was  reduced  to 
five  or  six.  Vigne’s  enumeration  is  two  or  three.  According  to  the  former,  Sona- 
murg is  so  called  from  the  “ golden  pheasant,”  which  is  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  The  latter  explains  the  name  to  import  “ the  golden  hill,”  from  the 
number  of  pretty  flowers  found  there  in  the  spring. 

3 The  cos  of  Izzet  Uliali  generally  corresponds  with  the  mile  of  Moorcroft. 

The  source  of  the  Sindh  is  in  the  mountains  about  Amara-nath.  (Vigne.)  In 
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road  is  broad  and  practicable.  Baltal  is  within  the  limits  of 
Kashmir;  but  close  to  it  on  the  east  runs  a mountainous  elevation 
which  separates  Kashmir  from  Tibet ; thenceforward  the  road  is  over 
mountainous  and  barren  paths,  but  abundant  in  springs. 

Malayan,  ( ten  cos  east  by  north  from  the  last  station,  is 

a village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  Little  Tibet : the  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  Musalmans  of  the  Suni  sect  : it  depends  on  Tibet, 
and  the  Tibetan  language  here  begins  to  be  spoken. 

After  leaving  Bdltdl  about  four  gharis,  the  road  ran  over  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  was  practicable  enough  : on  the  descent  it 
lay  under  unmelted  snow  for  about  an  arrow’s  flight.  One  cos  from 
thence  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  two 
large  blocks  of  stone  were  observable:  they  say  there  were  two  bro- 
thers of  the  race  of  giants,  who  in  former  times  disputed  about  the 
right  to  the  springs  here,  and  they  at  last  fixed  these  stones  to 
denote  that  half  the  water  belonged  to  Little  Tibet,  called  Balti,  and 
half  to  Kashmir.  One  brother  was  named  Wuga,  (V*sy)  and  the 
other  Sugan,  ( £*)  hence  the  place  is  called  Wugasugan,  and  to  the 
present  day  these  Deos  are  said  to  be  the  respective  guardians  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  water.  In  short  on  this  spot  arise  several 
springs,  half  of  which  flow  to  Tibet,  and  half  to  Kashmir  ; for  whilst 
hither  it  had  been  a continued  ascent,  the  road  hence  began  to 
descend,  and  consequently  the  mountain  streams  following  the 
course  of  this  declivity,  run  partly  on  one  side,  forming  the  Sindh 
of  Kashmir,  and  on  the  other  they  flow  towards  Tibet,  forming  the 
river  of  that  country.  The  river  of  Tibet1,  after  leaving  that  country, 
runs  by  Muzaferabad:  below  Muzaferabad,  one  cos,  it  unites  with 
the  river  of  Kashmir,  and  the  combined  river  descends  to  the  Pan- 
jab, under  the  name  of  Jhelum  or  Behut  All  the  water 

flowing  to  Tibet  from  the  Wugasugan  mountain  takes  a north- 
eastern direction  as  far  as  to  Puskyum,  when  it  turns  off  towards 
Muzaferabad. 

his  map,  the  road  runs  here  south  of  the  river,  or  along  its  left  bank.  The  Sindh 
runs  westward,  passes  north  of  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  and  falls  into 
the  Behut,  above  eight  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it. 

1 This  account  of  the  course  of  the  Tibetan  river  is  not  correct,  but  the  error 
is  excusable,  and  no  means  of  correcting  it  existed  at  the  time  when  the  notice  was 
written.  The  river  that  joins  the  Behut  below  Muzaferabad  is  the  Krishna- 
ganga,  the  source  of  which  was  with  equal  inaccuracy  placed  within  Kashmir, 
whilst  it  rises  in  the  mountain  skirting  the  Steppe  of  Deosu.  The  river  of  Tibet, 
or  rather  the  Dras  river,  joins  the  great  southern  branch  of  the  Indus. 
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Panderds\  two  cos  east,  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the 

river  of  Little  Tibet.  A kind  of  crow  with  red  beak  and  legs  is  found 
here,  which  is  considered  by  the  Mohammedans  as  lawful  food,  and 
eaten  accordingly;  there  is  also  an  animal  which  resembles  a 
jackal,  called,  in  the  Kashmirian  language,  Daruwan, 
which  is  held  unlawful ; its  skin  forms  a warm  clothing,  and  its 
flesh  is  very  beneficial  in  leprosy.  The  road  along  the  river  of 
Tibet  is  good. 

Diras1,  east,  four  cos,  is  the  name  of  a small  Par- 

gana  ; the  villages  are  as  close  to  each  other  as  if  they  were  the 
divisions  of  a city,  and  this  Pargana  itself  may  be  considered  as 
one  town.  The  governor  is  entitled  the  Kehrpun,  and  is 

sent  from  Tibet.  The  houses  of  this  country,  hitherward  from 
Matayan,  were  all  in  a ruinous  and  deserted  condition,  a number 
of  persons  having  been  carried  off  the  year  before  by  a party  of 
people  called  Dardi,  an  independent  mountain  tribe3,  three 

or  four  marches  north  from  Diras,  who  speak  the  Pushtu  as  well  as 
the  Daradi  language:  their  religion  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
journey  of  ten  stages  to  Badakhshan  from  Kashmir,  through  the 
country  of  the  Dardis.  The  invaders  were  about  300,  and  they  car- 
ried off  250  persons.  The  prisoners  they  make  in  these  predatory 
incursions  they  sell  as  slaves.  After  this  transaction  a party  of 
matchlock  men  were  stationed  at  Diras,  by  order  of  the  ruler  of 
Kashmir,  under  the  son  of  Malik  Ahkam,  who  holds  half  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country  from  Matayan  to  Diras,  in  jagir  from  the  Raja 
of  Tibet4. 

1 Moorcroft  calls  it  also  Pandras,  but,  as  noticed  in  his  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  93, 
it  is  probably  Pay  in  or  Lower  Dras. 

■ In  the  former  publication  this  was  written  Diriras  from  Izzet  Ullah’s  vowel 
marks  as  they  appeared  in  the  manuscripts  employed.  Mr.  Elphinst one’s  copy  has 

however  Dirfis,  , j , and  all  the  travellers  agree  in  calling  it  Dras.  It  is  also 

named  Him-bab,  “the  gate  or  pass  of  snow,”  (Moorcroft,)  and  is  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Vigne. 

3 The  Durds  of  the  present  day,  Daradas  of  the  Sanskrit  writers,  and  Daradie 
of  the  classical  geographers. 

4 Moorcroft  mentions  that  the  lands  (or  rather  perhaps  the  revenues)  of  Dras 
were  the  joint  property  of  the  Raja  of  Ladakh,  and  the  Malik  of  the  neighbouring 
frontier  of  Kashmir,  under  an  ancient  grant  from  the  Raja.  The  Maliks  of 
Kashmir  were  officers  holding  lands  on  condition  of  defending  the  passes.  When 
Mr.  5 igne  visited  Dras,  a small  fort  had  been  erected  there,  garrisoned  by  Sikh 
soldiers.— Vol.  ii.,  p.  393. 
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Kerchho,  ( ) east  by  nortb  fifteen  cos,  like  the  former  is 

a Pargana,  full  of  contiguous  villages:  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  neatly  built  : the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mohammedans  of  the 
Shia  sect.  There  are  two  lofty  mountains  on  the  road,  between 
which  is  an  open  halting-place  for  caravans  eight  cos  from  Diras  : 
there  is  also  a spring  of  water  : after  passing  between  these  heights, 
there  is  a small  village  called  Bunduk,  and  then  comes  Kerchho- 
Onions  abound  on  the  mountains  : the  cows  here  have  tails  as  long 
as  horses,  and  the  crows  are  black  and  white. 

Tirispun  ( ) is  two  cos  from  the  river  on  the  left  bank. 

Pashkarn  , east  by  north  five  cos,  on  the  left  of  the  river, 

but  three  cos  distant.  The  river  here  leaves  Little  Tibet.  The 
people  are  Shias,  under  Raja  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  subject  to  the 
Raja  of  Tibet,  and  married  to  his  sister.  His  sister  is  in  like  man- 
ner wedded  to  the  Raja,  and  both  ladies  have  adopted  the  religion 
of  their  respective  husbands.  Pashkarn  is  a pleasant  spot,  abound- 
ing with  water,  and  poplars,  and  willows.  A good  road  leads  to  the 
village  of  Minji,  two  cos  from  Tirispun. 

Mulbi 2,  (^a,X-o)  east  by  north  six  cos  : near  this  is  a rock  like  a 
mountain,  and  on  it  is  a castle,  and  a residence  of  the  Lama,  and 
many  figures  are  sculptured  ; there  is  also  a figure,  carved  of  stone, 
near  the  village  ; the  name  of  the  image  is  not  known.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a Serai,  founded  by  Ibrahim  Khan:  part  of  the  popu- 
lation follow  the  religion  of  Tibet,  and  there  is  a small  establish- 
ment of  Kaluns  (Ghelums),  or  Tibetan  monks,  to  which  the 
land  between  Mulbi  and  Diras  chiefly  belongs3.  Barley  and  wheat 
are  reaped  here  about  the  end  of  September. 

The  next  stages  in  the  same  direction  are  the  villages  of  Hanskot, 
(i  “ .j ... r six  cos,  and  Lamayuru , (^Lo^)  five  cos  3 the  latter 
is  a station  of  the  Lamas : there  are  other  villages  in  the  vicinity. 
We  then  come  to  Khalach 4,  five  cos  from  the  last 3 beyond  this 

the  road  ran  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  and  was  very  rugged 
and  uneven : in  some  places  chasms  had  been  rendered  passable  by 

1 Moorcroft  calls  the  place  Pushkyum;  the  river  means  tlie  main  stream 
of  the  Indus,  which  here  turns  at  a sharp  angle  from  a westerly  to  a northerly 
course. 

2 The  Molbi  of  Moorcroft,  who  also  describes  the  sculptured  figure  on  the 
rock. 

3 Moorcroft  mentions  that  the  number  of  Gelums  and  Chumas,  monks  and 
nuns  attached  to  the  establishment  at  Lama-yuru,  is  said  to  be  500. 

4 Khalets. — Moorcroft. 
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stones  laid  across,  but  the  whole  was  impassable  on  horseback.  The 
river  of  Tibet  runs  past  Khalach  ; it  is  the  same  with  the  river  of 
Attek  (the  Indus),  and  runs  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west; 
the  stream  is  said  to  unite  with  the  river  Shayuk,  which 

rises  in  a mountain  between  Tibet  and  Yarkand  : the  river  here  has 
no  particular  name,  but  is  called  Sampo.  signifying  in  the 

language  of  Tibet,  the  great  river.  A wooden  bridge  is  built  across 
it  at  Khalach,  which  is  on  the  right  bank. 

Continuing  the  road,  we  pass  through  a country  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  apples,  apricots,  pomegranates,  and  other 
sorts  : the  road  is  uneven,  but  the  hills  are  not  of  great  elevation. 
At  the  distance  of  two  cos  from  Khalach  is  Nur-Ullah1; 
from  thence,  three  cos,  is  Hirnchi ; (^^4. .*.£>)  and  three  cos  fur- 
ther is  Saspul2:  one  road  runs  along  the  bank  of  the 

river.  In  this  country  is  the  wild  ass  (or  horse  ?)3 4,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  a great  remedy  with  Yunani  physicians.  This  is  its  native 
country.  From  hence,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  cos,  is  a large 
village  called  Nima,  (<£*-.!)  and  at  a little  distance  Buzgo,  ( 
whence  a short  and  good  road  leads  to 

Le  a populous  city,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and  always 

intended  by  that  term  or  Tibet,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  city.  Fruit 
trees  are  few,  but  willows  about  it  are  plenty.  It  is  situated  about 
a cos  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sampo  : the  road  to  it  is  good. 
There  are  several  villages  in  the  intermediate  space  between  it  and 
the  river,  and  along  the  latter  in  its  vicinity.  The  people  of  the 
place  call  the  country  Ladagh.  ( iljj)  la  Kashmir  they  called  the 
country  Buten,  and  the  people  Bot ; and  in  Persian  and 

Turkish  the  country  is  called  Tibet,  the  word  Tibet  signifying  in 
Turki  shawl-wool ■>,  which  is  procured  here  most  abundantly,  and  of 

1 Moorcroft  calls  it  Sneurla,  but  adds,  that  the  Kashmirians  call  it  Nur-ullah.  ] 

2 These  are  the  Himis  and  Saspuleh  of  Moorcroft. 

3 This  is  the  kiang,  which  Moorcroft  has  still  left  undetermined,  though  it 
seems  to  be  allied  to  the  quagga. 

4 According  to  Klaproth  and  Remusat,  it  is  derived  from  Turfan,  the  name  of 
a people  described  under  that  denomination  by  the  Chinese  historians  of  the  sixth 
century,  as  occupying  the  countries  bordering  on  Shu-chwan  and  Shensi;  this 
word  may  be  read,  according  to  Klaproth,  Tu-po  or  Tu-bo.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
after  all,  that  Ti-bet  is  nothing  more  than  a modification  of  Put  or  Bot,  which 
according  to  Csoma  Kordsi  is  the  native  appellation  of  both  the  country  and  the 
people. — Geographical  Description  of  Tibet,  J.  A.  Soc.  Ben.,  Aj  rd,  1832. 
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the  finest  quality.  A sort  of  barley,  resembling  wheat,  grows  between 
Matayan  and  Diras:  cotton  also  grows  there.  Beyond  Diras  wheat 
and  barley  both  occur,  but  no  cotton  : the  wheat  is  not  reaped  there 
till  the  end  of  December,  but  about  Le  it  is  gathered  in  October  • 
there  is  but  one  harvest  in  the  year  : very  fine  turnips^are  cultivated 
at  Le.  Rice  and  jawar,  and  chenna  are  never  sown.  From  Ma- 
tayan to  Le  the  water  is  bad,  and  engenders  asthma  and  goitre  ■ 
the  latter  in  Hindi  is  called  Gilher : it  does  not  seem  prevalent, 
however,  in  the  town  of  Le  3 but  shortness  of  breath,  caused  by  the 
water,  is  very  general.  I was  affected  in  this  way  very  severely,  in 
consequence  of  which  I abstained  from  drinking  the  water,  and 
drank  tea  only,  when  the  complaint  speedily  left  me.  The  water 
of  the  Sampo  is  good,  and  along  the  valley  formed  by  its  course, 
or  on  the  heights  bounding  it,  wherever  the  springs  that  supply  the 
river  arise,  villages  are  met  with.  The  people  of  Tibet  eat  chiefly 
Talfan,  that  is,  Setu,  (the  meal  of  parched  grain,)  boiling  it  with  meat, 
so  as  to  form  a thick  kind  of  broth.  Men  of  rank  eat  rice.  They 
all  wear  a coarse  cloth  made  of  sheep’s  wool,  and  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  winter  wrap  themselves  in  the  skin.  They  wear  very  high 
black  caps,  the  top  of  which  falls  down  and  hangs  over  one  earj 
shoes  of  undressed  hide,  within  which  they  sew  woollen  cloth,  that 
comes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ; their  hair  is  plaited  like  that 
of  women,  and  falls  down  in  a braid  behind  5 they  shave  the  beard 
and  preserve  the  mustachios  ; the  lower  part  of  the  tunic  is  like  that 
of  the  kabd,  (it  is  straight  and  scanty,)  whilst  the  upper  part  or  vest 
is  full  (and  folded)  3 it  is  all  in  one  piece.  The  jama,  or  tunic  is 
made  of  black  or  coloured  woollen  cloth  (pattu) — the  women  wear 
turquoises,  emeralds,  and  pearls  in  strings  pendant  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  edge  of  the  tunic.  The  country  yields  but 
little  profit,  so  much  that  owing  to  the  scanty  soil  and  crop,  the 
poorer  people  have  the  revolting  practice  of  one  woman  being 
married  to  several  brothers,  the  children  being  all  supported  by  the 
elder.  This  usage  is  contrary  to  the  established  religion.  It  is  also 
allowable  here  for  the  eldest  son,  if  he  pleases,  to  exclude  his  own 
father  from  the  possession  of  the  property,  and  to  cut  off  the  other 
sons  from  any  share.  The  revenue  of  Le  is  five  thousand  Kharwars 
of  Kashmir.  The  Kashmir  Kharwar  is  equal  to  sixteen  Tereks. 
The  ruler  has  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  crops,  but  derives  his 
income  from  a tax  on  the  head  of  each  house  : he  levies  one  or  two 
rupees  a year,  according  to  the  ground,  but  this  is  not  determined 
by  the  begah  or  jerib,  but  the  land  is  divided  according  to  the 
water  3 that  is,  they  calculate  the  proportion  of  water  required  daily 
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for  a mill  or  half  a mill,  and  then  estimate  the  daily  consumption  of 
it  in  the  irrigation  of  the  land  in  that  ratio. 

The  houses  are  of  stone  or  unburnt  brick  ; the  beams  are  of 
poplar  wood;  the  dwellings  are  of  three  or  four  stories,  and  Le 
contains  a thousand  such  : the  population  consists  of  Tibetans  and 
of  Kashmirians  : the  Mohammedans  are  of  both  the  Shia  and  Suni 
persuasions.  Merchandise  pays  duty  so  much  ahorse  load,  and  four 
rupees  are  charged  on  a load  of  shawl-wool,  when  exported  to 
Kashmir ; no  duty  is  levied  on  it  when  imported  into  Tibet  from 
other  countries  : a duty  of  four  rupees  is  charged  on  every  terelc 
weight  of  Kashmir  shawls,  when  exported  to  Yarkand  ; eight  hun- 
dred horse  loads  of  shawl- wool  go  annually  hence  to  Kashmir,  each 
horse  load  weighing  about  twenty-eight  tereks.  The  wool  is  ob- 
tained from  the  hide  of  the  goat,  but  is  distinct  from  the  hair : the 
original  wool  of  Tus  is  yielded  by  a kind  of  deer.  Tea  also  pays  a 
small  duty.  Shawl-wool  comes  to  Le  from  Rodok  and  Cha-yin 
Than:  the  former  lies  east  by  south  from  Le,  and  is  a dependency  of 
it  : Cha-yin  Th&n  is  the  name  of  a district,  the  chief  city  of  which 
is  named  Gerduk.  It  is  fifteen  stages  east  of  Le,  and  belongs  to 
Lassa.  Lassa  is  a celebrated  city  east  of  Le  two  months’  journey  : 
the  chief  of  it  is  the  chief  of  the  Lamas  ; his  name  is  not  known.  He 
has  been  obliged  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  appeal  to 
the  power  of  Khatai,  to  protect  him  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Gorkhas. 

There  is  one  mosque  in  Le,  to  the  Imam  of  which  every  load  of 
merchandise  pays  one  jud.  It  was  founded  by  Ibrahim 

Khan,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Mogul  Court,  at  a time  when  the 
Kalmaks  had  got  possession  of  the  city,  and  the  Raja  of 

Tibet  had  recourse  to  the  Sultan  of  Hindustan  for  succour.  Ibra- 
him Khan,  who  was  sent  to  his  assistance,  defeated  the  Kalmaks, 
and  restored  the  Raja ; who  in  consequence  adopted  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  and  signed  a treaty,  acknowledging  himself  a vassal 
of  the  empire.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Raja  Akabet 
Mahmud  Khan.  The  Hakims  of  Kashmir  still  address  the  Raja 
of  Tibet  by  that  designation,  but  the  Raja  in  a short  time  returned 
to  his  original  faith  ; he  continued  to  profess  indeed  a sort  of  sub- 
ordination to  the  Governor  of  Kashmir,  but  paid  tribute  no  longer. 
He  coins  the  jud  in  the  name  of  Mahmud  Shah;  twenty-four  juds 
make  one  rupee.  The  Raja  of  Le  sends  annually  a contribution  or 
charitable  donation  to  the  Guru  Lama  of  Lassa.  The  Hakim  of 
Kashmir  takes  care  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Raja  of  Tibet, 
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because  the  shawl-wool  comes  from  thence,  and  if  the  intercourse 
were  interrupted,  the  weavers  of  Kashmir  would  be  out  of  employ, 
by  which  he  would  lose  a duty  of  ten  lakhs  a year.  If  this  were  not 
in  his  way,  the  country  might  be  easily  overrun,  as  the  people  are  a 
very  spiritless  race.  I did  not  meet  one  individual  armed  during 
the  whole  of  my  stay,  although  they  keep  guns  and  other  weapons 
in  their  houses.  Murder  and  robbery,  violence  and  bloodshed  are 
unknown.  When  two  Tibetans  quarrel,  the  one  who  finds  his 
anger  becoming  outrageous,  chokes  himself  by  filling  his  mouth 
with  clay  ; or  it  is  not  unusual  for  either  to  bare  his  head,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  his  opponent,  exclaiming  “ Strike,”  because  in  fact  whoever 
gives  the  first  blow  is  subject  to  a fine  of  three  rupees,  or  six  rupees 
if  blood  be  drawn.  If  one  strike  another  with  a sword,  he  is  tied 
to  a large  stone,  and  dressings  are  applied  to  the  wounded  man  at 
the  expense  of  the  aggressor,  according  to  his  circumstances.  If 
the  wounded  man  die,  the  murderer  is  thrown  into  the  river,  with  a 
heavy  stone  tied  round  his  waist.  In  short,  they  are  a very  mild 
race,  disposed  to  offer  injury  to  no  one,  and  are  free  from  religious 
intolerance.  They  marry  their  daughters  to  Mohammedans,  and  do 
not  object  to  their  adopting  the  faith  of  their  husbands  ; if  the 
women  wish,  they  are  at  any  time  allowed  to  resume  the  faith  of 
Tibet.  Four  or  five  hundred  mounted  men  might  plunder  the  whole 
country.  The  gunpowder  made  here  is  very  famous.  Mines  of 
sulphur  are  found  about  three  stages  from  Le.  Saltpetre  is  also 
produced  by  the  soil;  and  excellent  charcoal  is  abundantly  prepared 
from  a sort  of  timber  that  grows  upon  the  mountains,  the  Persian 
name  of  which  I am  not  acquainted  with,  and  I had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  wood. 

When  a son  is  born  to  the  Raja,  the  Raja  abdicates,  and  the 
ministers  govern  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  There  are  three 
principal  officers  of  government : one  is  called  Kalun,  who  acts 
as  deputy ; the  second  is  the  Chaghgut,  the  treasurer  or  steward  ; 
the  third  is  the  Maghu,  or  commander  of  the  troops1. 

At  this  time  the  Kalun  is  perfect  master  of  the  supreme  authority, 
and  the  Raja  takes  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  state  ; the  name  of  the 
Raja  is  Chhatendruj.  Every  person  in  this  country  makes  one  of 
his  sons  a Lama ; that  is  to  say,  one  who  forsakes  the  world.  Lam 
in  Tibetan  means  “ road  or  way,”  and  Lameh  he  who  shows  the  way. 
The  females  of  this  order  bear  the  name  Chuma,  the 

meaning  of  which  I do  not  know  ; neither  the  Lama  nor  Chuma 
1 Mooreroft  calls  this  officer  the  Banka. 
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ever  marries.  The  Lamas  are  the  spiritual  pi’eceptors  of  the  other 
classes  of  people.  I cannot  offer  any  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  not  understanding  the  language,  nor  meeting  with  any  Lama 
of  intelligence  enough  to  explain  it.  I was  also  advised  by  Khaja  Shah 
Nias'-  not  to  make  any  particular  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  as  my 
proceedings  were  regarded  with  some  jealousy  by  the  chief  authorities. 
I could  only,  therefore,  pick  up  such  accounts  as  the  Mohammedan 
residents  of  the  place  were  able  to  give  me.  The  national  faith  is 
called  Buddha,  acknowledging  God  and  the  prophets.  The  temples 
of  their  idols  are  not  constructed  for  their  religious  worship,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  the  statues  of  their  most  eminent  teachers  and 
Lamas,  the  sight  of  which  is  proper1 2 3.  Accordingly,  when  any  Lama 
or  person  of  that  description  dies,  they  carve  his  image  upon  the 
tomb  in  which  his  ashes,  after  the  body  is  burnt,  are  buried.  Some 
of  the  images  are  said  to  represent  some  prophet,  who  was  a friend 
to  their  progenitors,  and  is  still  living.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
the  prophet  is  no  other  than  Khajeh  Khisr  (Elias).  Some  say  that 
these  are  images  of  a prophet  who  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  is  still 
alive  ; and  these  are  therefore  representations  of  Hazret  Isa  (Jesus). 
They  have  books  which  they  consider  Scriptural,  and  which  contain 
moral  doctrines  and  religious  prayer,  and  enjoin  the  constant  practice 
of  devotion,  truth,  and  clemency.  Thus  they  say,  If  any  one  take 
from  you  your  cloak,  give  him  your  vest  also  ; and  if  he  strike  you 
one  blow,  bid  him  strike  another.  The  adoration  of  idols  is  prohi- 
bited. With  exception  of  burning  the  dead,  the  usages  of  these 
people  are  very  conformable  to  those  of  Christians.  They  hold  the 
flesh  of  horses  and  camels  to  be  unlawful  food,  but  eat  goats,  sheep, 
and  kine.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  espouse  more  than  one  w’ife.  Their 
chief  festivals  are  held  when  the  sun  is  farthest  off,  as  on  the  25tn  of 
December  j and  their  new  year  begins  at  the  same  period  as  that  of 
the  Christian  era.  When  taking  an  oath,  they  invoke  the  Kanja 
Sum,  that  is  to  say,  the  Triple  God  ; Kanja 3 meaning  God,  and  Sum 
three, — and  they  say  that  God  is  one  ; that  of  the  other  two,  one  is 
his  Prophet,  and  the  other  his  Word  ; and  that  the  union  of  the 
three  in  their  form  of  oath,  refers  only  to  one  God.  There  is  like- 

1 See  an  account  of  this  person  in  Moorcroft. 

2 So  Kubruquis  states  that  “ the  Tibet  monks  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  ; and  on  being  reproached  with  the  use  of  images,  replied,  that  these  by  no 
means  represented  the  Supreme  Being,  but  only  such  of  their  deceased  friends  as 
they  particularly  respect.” 

3 More  correctly  Kon-chok,  the  chief  of  rarity.  See  Csoma.  Tibetan  Gram. 
“ W!:y  God  is  called  Kon-chok,”. — App.  p.  1(15. 
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wise  an  obvious  affinity  between  the  Lamas  of  Tibet,  and  the  monks 
of  Christian  countries ; as  for  instance,  sometime  before  my  arrival, 
there  was  a Lama  who  had  never  slept  in  his  whole  life.  An  old 
man  told  me,  he  recollected  having  heard  that  many  loads  of  the 
Gospel  had  formerly  arrived  in  Tibet,  but  that  no  one  copy  had 
reached  them  entire,  in  consequence  of  which  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead,  and  other  unchristian  practices,  and  the  belief 
in  the  metempsychosis  were  suffered  still  to  subsist.  At  Lassa, 
however,  the  chief  seat  of  the  religion,  the  dead  are  not  burnt3 
but  buried.  They  acknowledge  also,  that  their  religious  books 
were  originally  in  some  foreign  language,  from  which  they  were 
translated  into  the  ancient  dialect  of  Tibet1.  Such  of  the  ori- 
ginals as  yet  remain  are  no  longer  understood  by  any  one.  I 
was  not  able  to  procure  a single  page  of  these  books.  The  people 
here  have  a printed  as  well  as  a written  character.  Their  months 
have  no  separate  appellations,  but  are  distinguished  as  first,  second, 
third,  &c.  The  years  are  reckoned  after  the  Turk  manner,  compre- 
hending a cycle  of  twelve  years,  each  being  named  after  an  animal, 
as  the  Suchkan  II,  Aud  11,  or  the  year  of  the  mouse,  the  cow,  &c.  The 
language  of  Tibet  has  much  in  common  with  the  dialects  of  Turkestan 
and  Kashmir  : it  abounds  w’ith  nasals  like  the  latter,  whilst  in  arti- 
culation and  accent  it  resembles  Turkish,  the  hard  kaf  and  yhain,  and 
shin,  and  the  Persian  jim  often  occur.  The  dogs  of  Tibet  are  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  Hindustan  ; they  have  large  heads  and  long 
coats,  and  are  very  strong  and  fierce,  and  are  said  to  be  a match  for 
a lion.  They  are  good  watch  dogs  at  night.  The  cow  of  this 
country  has  a ’bushy  tail,  which  forms  the  chowri  used  in  Hin- 
dustan • it  is  of  low  stature,  but  is  strong  and  sure-footed,  and 
is  much  used  as  a beast  of  burthen  in  mountainous  and  diffi- 
cult roads.  The  crow  (or  raven)  is  large  and  black.  I saw 
very  few  of  the  celebrated  Tibet  ponies  ; the  breed  is  originally 
from  Zanskar,  a part  of  Tibet,  ten  or  fifteen  stages  from  Le  ; the 
price  varies  from  twenty  to  seventy  rupees.  They  are  very  fleet, 

1 They  were  in  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit,  the  religion  of  Tibet  having  been  derived 
from  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  Nestorian  Monks,  however,  were  very  long  scat- 
tered over  the  countries  north  of  Tibet,  and  some  vestiges  of  their  presence  seem  to 
be  visible  in  the  notions  and  practices  of  the  people.  Rubrucjuis  found  a number 
of  Nestorian  Christians  in  the  states  of  Mangu  KlHn.  and  Marco  Polo  encountered 
them  in  various  places  between  Badakhshan  aud  China.  The  Goa  Church  also 
maintained  missionaries  in  Tibet  several  years  ; twelve  were  sent  at  one  time  under 
Horace  de  la  Penna,  besides  Desideri,  Andrada,  and  others  at  different  periods. 
They  all  agree  in  the  resemblance  between  the  religion  of  the  Lamas  and  Chris- 
tianity. 
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and  sure  of  foot,  and  cross  the  loftiest  passes  with  ease  ; they  feed 
them  with  hay,  or,  if  they  wish  to  make  them  fat,  they  give  them 
the  grass  called  Rushkch,  fresh  if  it  be  spring  weather,  but  dry  at 
other  seasons.  A horse  eats  one  jud  of  rushkeh  a day.  Instead 
of  gram,  they  give  the  horses  barley. 

Chaughan  is  a favourite  game  in  Tibet;  it  is  played  by  two  parties 
mounted,  who  attempt  to  strike  the  ball  beyond  two  stones,  and 
whoever  does  this  nine  times  is  victor1 2. 

The  want  of  an  astrolabe  made  it  difficult  to  determine  the  position 
of  Le  ; but  from  such  observations  of  the  star  Jeddi,  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  Kuteb,  or  pole  star,  as  I could  take,  I judge  it  to  be 
situate  37°  40'*. 

I left  Kashmir  on  the  16th  September,  1812,  and  after  being 
twenty-one  days  on  the  road,  arrived  at  Le  on  the  30th  of  October. 
The  distance  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  cos,  yet 
the  difficulties  of  the  route  make  it  laborious  and  tedious  travelling. 
It  would  not  otherwise  be  a journey  of  more  than  four  or  five  days. 

From  Tibet  to  Yarkand3 4. 

I left  Lc  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  set  off  for  Yarkand.  The 
first  stage  is  Subu^^x**)  five  cos  due  east.  A village  dependant 
on  Le,  five  cos  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  was  the  next 
halting-place,  but  without  habitations. 

1 A particular  account  and  drawing  of  this  game  as  played  in  Tibet,  are  given 
by  Vigne. — Vol.  ii. , p.  289. 

2 The  latitude  of  Ld  is  now  ascertained  to  be  about  34°  10'. 

3 Tins  part  of  Izzet  Ullah’s  route  is  entirely  new,  as  Marco  Polo  and  the 
missionary  CJoez,  who  visited  Yarkand,  both  went  by  a different  route,  or  through 
Badaklishan.  The  other  missionaries  who  penetrated  to  Le,  turned  off  thence  to 
Lassa.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  a Russian  officer  preceded  our  traveller; 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  occurred  are  thus  described  in  the  2Cth  N umber 
of  the  Journal  Asiatique — “ In  1774,  a subaltern  officer  of  the  Neugorod  regiment 
of  infantry,  named  Y efremof,  was  carried  off  from  his  post  by  the  Kirghizes,  and 
conveyed  into  Bokhara.  The  Atalik  appointed  him  inspector  of  his  seraglio,  and 
afterwards  obliged  him  to  render  military  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Yuz  baslii,  or  captain  of  cavalry.  Yefremof  accompanied  the  troops  of  the 
Atalik  in  different  expeditions  to  Samarkand,  Mawra,  and  Khiwa.  From  thence 
he  escaped  to  Kokend,  Kashgar,  and  Yarkand,  and  penetrating  across  Tibet,  made 
his  way  to  Calcutta,  from  which  place  he  returned  to  Europe  in  an  English  frigate. 
In  1782,  he  arrived  at  Petersburgh,  where  he  published  a narrative  of  his 
adventures,  with  some  description  of  the  countries  he  had  visited  in  his  travels.” 
Moorcroft  and  Vigne  subsequently  went  part  of  the  way,  but  only  a few  stages. 

4 Apparently  this  is  what  Vigne  calls  Ayu. 
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Diger ',  eight  cos,  east  by  north,  is  a village  belonging  to 

Li.  The  road  is  very  precipitous  and  difficult;  the  first  three 
hours  were  a continued  ascent ; the  last  was  a declivity.  The  snow 
was  above  a cubit  deep. 

Ahkam north  by  east,  three  cos,  a village  of  twenty 
houses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Shayuk,  and  dependent  on  Le. 
The  source  of  this  river  is  at  Karakurbm,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
It  r-uns  into  the  river  of  Le,  and  therefore  contributes  to  the  Attok 
(or  Indus).  It  runs  south-west.  The  road,  after  the  descent  from 
Diger,  runs  along  a level,  and  is  nothing  but  sand  and  rock.  Before 
descending,  a road  runs  north  to  Nobra,  a place  of  some  importance. 
In  the  summer  time  the  road  to  Yarkand  is  by  Nobra,  for  the  lower 
levels  are  rendered  impassable  by  melting  of  the  snows.  The 
governor  of  Nobra  is  named  Khaga  Tanzin;  he  is  the  father-in-law 
of  the  Kalun  of  Le. 

Dakchudinga , (\fjd J north-east,  seven  hours,  is  a station 
amongst  the  rocks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shayuk.  The  road 
ran  along  either  bank  of  the  river  until  it  was  interrupted  by  pro- 
jecting blocks  of  stone,  when  it  was  necessary  to  ford  the  river,  and 
proceed  along  the  other  side  until  similarly  impeded  in  this  manner. 
In  the  course  of  the  march  I crossed  it  five  times,  the  water  up  to 
the  horse’s  girth.  At  this  time,  the  3 1st  of  October,  icicles  formed 
on  the  horse’s  mane.  There  were  few  places  on  the  route  where 
grass  and  wood  were  procurable. 

Chamchdr,  north-east,  four  hours,  on  the  right  bank 

V v;  I 

of  the  Shayuk- — four  fords  on  the  route,  one  of  which  was  very 
dangerous.  The  road  was  very  uneven  and  rugged.  There  was 
plenty  of  wood,  but  scanty  forage. 

Chong  Jangal,  north-west,  nine  hours.  A stage 

on  the  right  of  the  Shayuk.  On  the  opposite  side  a small  stream 
flows  into  the  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  wood  and 
forage  were  plentiful.  We  passed  two  fords  near  the  station.  On 
the  left  bank  were  three  or  four  houses  belonging  to  the  Lamas, 
hence  called  Lama  Kasht,  or  village.  Beyond  this  place  there  is  no 
habitation  whatever.  Chong,  in  the  Turkish  language,  means 
much;  Jangal  has  its  usual  sense  of  thicket3. 

1 Jugur  of  Vigne. 1  2 Urkum  of  Vigne. 

3 The  use  of  Turkish  words  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Journal,  marks  the 

extent  to  which  this  race  must  have  encroached  upon  Tibet. 
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Chony  Ulang,  north,  four  hours,  a station 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  road  runs  between 
perpendicular  mural  precipices.  The  road  itself  is  sandy  and 
rocky. 

Dong  Ba-ilak,  (oiVjlj  ^Jji)  north,  nine  hours,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  : the  fords  were  numerous,  not  fewer  than  eleven. 
After  six  hours’  travelling,  we  came  on  our  left  to  a rock  of  marble, 
which  extended  for  a gunshot,  that  terminated  in  a striped  rock 
like  Sulimani  stone.  There  are  several  toshguns,  or  halting-places 
on  the  way,  where  fuel  and  grass  may  be  obtained  ; one  of  these, 
two  hours  on  this  side  of  the  station,  is  called  Kefter  Khaneh,  or  the 
pigeon-house,  consisting  of  small  excavations  in  the  rock,  like  dove- 
cotes. 

Mandalik,  (^J CjjdL*)  north  by  east,  ten  hours,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  river,  abounding  with  fuel,  but  scanty  of  fodder.  Here  begins 
the  Esh — this  is  a Turkish  word,  signifying  Smell ; but,  as  here 
used,  it  implies  something,  the  odour  of  which  induces  indisposition; 
for  from  hence  the  breathing  of  horse  and  man,  and  especially  of  the 
former,  becomes  affected.  The  road  is  sandy  and  rocky,  running 
along  a valley ; we  had  to  ford  the  stream  eight  times  : there  are 
several  halting-places  on  the  way,  at  most  of  which  fuel  is  plentiful, 
but  fodder  scarce.  The  range  of  rock  ceases  in  a high  pass  before 
coming  to  the  end  of  this  stage ; but  rocks  and  mountains  extend 
along  the  right  bank. 

Yartobe,  ( j ) north  by  east,  five  hours  on  the  right 
bank. 

Koiak  lak,  XjyO  nortb>  bve  bours*  This  is  on  one  of 
the  feeders  of  the  Shayuk,  which  river  here  loses  this  appellation, 
and  is  called  the  River  of  Khamddn.  Wood  is  plentiful  here,  but  is 
burnt  green.  It  is  provided  here  for  the  next  stage.  The  smell  is 
very  oppressive.  Flints  are  found  at  this  place,  as  well  as  small 
agates  and  blue  Sulimani  stones.  The  road  continues  in  a valley 
between  mountains,  and  is  intersected  by  frequent  torrents. 

Chong  Tosh,  (^Ij  ( 6^)  north  by  west>  seven  hours,  is  a 

village  situated  on  a promontory  of  rock  detached  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  Khamdan. 
After  passing  the  last  station  a broad  valley  opened  to  the  left, 
forming  the  commencement  of  a series  of  valleys  leading  to  Khafa- 
lun.  About  half-way  another  opening  occurs  on  the  left,  turning 
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towards  the  south,  passing  through  which  a mountain  is  crossed. 
They  call  that  the  road  ’of  Sisar;  and  in  the  summer,  when  the 
waters  are  swollen  the  road  from  Le  to  Nobra  proceeds  over  the  high 
lands  to  this  pass  where  it  descends  into  the  valley.  The  road  to 
Nobra  from  Sisan  is  a journey  of  seven  days,  over  the  tops  or  along 
the  skirts  of  the  mountains1. 

K/iamdan,  west  by  north,  nine  hours,  on  the  right  of 

the  river.  On  our  left  hand  between  the  south  and  west2  is  a moun- 
tain of  ice,  which  remains  unmelted  throughout  the  year.  They 
say  it  is  two  hundred  cos  in  extent,  and  on  one  side  is  Tibet  Balti, 
and  on  the  other  Serkul3,  on  the  boundaries  of  Badakhshan.  From 
Kashmir  to  Yarkand,  by  Balti,  is  a journey  of  twenty-five  days, 
three  of  which  are  over  this  glacier,  and  it  is  therefore  rarely  tra- 
velled. There  is  said  to  be  also  a shorter  road,  avoiding  the  icy 
mountain,  but  the  people  of  Tibet  keep  it  a secret.  Large  blocks  of 
ice,  some  of  a spiral  form,  were  lying  about  the  station:  perhaps  the 
place  derives  its  name  from  this,  Kham,  a spire  or  curl.  They  say 
that  this  ice  shifts,  for  the  people  of  the  country  observe,  that  a 
particular  stone,  which  at  one  season  is  on  the  side,  is  after  some 
time  observable  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Moreover  the 
water  which  bubbles  at  the  lower  part  having  become  ice,  pushes  up 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  ice  above  it.  In  some  places  the  colour 
of  the  glacier  is  white,  in  some  it  is  of  the  colour  of  jasper  {jade), 
in  some  like  water,  and  others  like  the  sky.  Fuel  was  procurable, 
but  fodder  very  scarce. 

Ydpchdn,  west  by  north,  ten  hours— on  both  sides  the 

1 So  Vigne  mentions  that  when  the  Sliayuk  is  too  full  for  wading,  travellers 
from  Ladakh  to  Yarkand  enter  the  valley  of  the  Nobra,  and  then  turn  up  a path 
to  the  right  and  arrive  at  Karakurum  after  crossing  three  passes,  two  of  which  are 
called  Broknapal,  (Izzet  Ullah,  Moorcroft,  Braknate,)  and  Sisur.  Vigne  entered 
the  head  of  the  Nobra  valley. 

2 Both  copies  had  Mashrek,  the  east ; hut  this  is  clearly  an  error.  Elphinstone 
notices  this  passage  of  Izzet  Ullah’s  journal  . — Izzet  Ullah,  he  observes,  does  not 
describe  the  glacier  of  Khamdan  as  forming  part  of  the  range  of  mountains,  but  as  a 
separate  mountain  of  ice,  seen  on  the  left  of  the  road  two  marches  before  reaching 
Kurrakorrum,  and  extending  two  hundred  cos,  from  Tibet  of  Balti  to  Surrikkol. — 
Note,  p.  112. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  glacier  here  met  with,  is  in  fact  part  of  the  Mustak 
range,  extending  across  the  country  of  the  Dard  tribes,  north  of  Little  Tibet,  to 
Wakan,  where  even  the  latest  maps  leave  a blank.  See  Map  annexed  to  Vigne’s 
Travels  in  Kashmir. 

3 The  Sir-i-kol;  the  lake  in  the  Pamir  mountains  from  which  the  Oxus  rises,  in 
Lat.  37°  27'  N.,  Long.  73°  40'  E.— Wood. 
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river ; the  road  was  irregular,  and  the  snow  lay  a foot  and  a half 
thick. 

On  the  south  of  the  pass  of  KarakCtrdm,  is  a small 

station  where  stones  have  been  piled  up  for  shelter,  which  they  call 
a bargih,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  hours’  march,  the  first  part  of  which  runs  north-east,  and  the 
latter  north-west.  There  are  three  small  houses  at  the  place,  but 
neither  fuel  nor  fodder ; the  water  was  also  so  unwholesome,  pro- 
ducing short  breathing,  that  it  was  necessary  to  melt  the  snow 
for  a supply.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  particu- 
larly for  persons  living  on  a full  diet.  We  had,  therefore,  prepared 
ourselves  by  living  for  three  or  four  days  before  on  boiled  rice 
alone.  Horses  suffer  exceedingly  from  the  shortness  of  breath, 
especially,  in  proportion  as  they  are  large  of  body  and  well  con- 
ditioned. 

The  source  of  the  river  Shayuk  is  on  the  south  of  Karakurum1, 
on  the  north  is  that  of  the  river  of  Yarkand.  The  country  of 
Khoten  lies  at  twelve  days’  journey  to  the  north.  Tibet  Balti  lies 
to  the  south-west.  The  road  from  Yapchan  was  sometimes  over 
heights,  sometimes  over  level  land,  with  snow  the  whole  way;  in 
five  or  six  places  we  had  to  cross  over  ice.  The  river  which  we  had 
upon  our  left  quitted  us  at  about  half  the  stage. 

Northern  face  of  Karakurum.  A station  of  two  or  three  houses 
without  forage  or  fuel : the  water  was  all  frozen  ; the  horses  were 
knocked  up  with  hunger  and  thirst,  as  usual.  The  snow  lay  very 
deep  through  the  whole  of  the  way  ; the  air  was  very  dry,  and  the 
labour  and  the  cold  affected  many  persons,  and  being  weak  from 
our  previous  abstinence,  we  suffered  much  from  sickness  of  stomach 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  first  half  of  the  road  was  ascent, 
and  the  second  half  descent,  and  to  mark  the  summit  stones  are 
piled,  and  sticks  set  up  with  the  chowris  of  the  cow-tail  to  them. 
Two  large  and  black  crows  accompanied  the  caravan  for  several  cos, 
the  people  of  which  threw  them  fragments.  Flints  of  excellent 
quality  are  found  here  ; they  are  found  beneath  the  snow. 

Sarigh-out,  north,  seven  hours:  the  road  hither  is 

rough  and  stony,  and  the  place  ill  supplied,  the  water  frozen. 
Several  small  villages  occurred  on  the  route. 


1 The  Shayuk  rises  by  two  heads,  one  from  the  snows  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  Karakurum  range;  the  other,  from  a lake  in  the  same  position  a little  more  to 
the  west,  called  Nobra  Tsuli.  See  Vigne’s  Map. 
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Aktdk,  (oli’ol)  north-west,  nine  hours,  a station  on  the  right 
bank  of  a river.  Ak,  means  white,  and  Tak,  a mountain. 

With  exception  of  two  or  three  people  employed  at  the  ferry 
the  place  was  deserted.  Henceforward  the  unwholesome  air  ceased, 
and  forage,  wood,  and  water,  were  plentiful. 

Khafalun,  north-west,  ten  hours,  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  river  at  the  point  of  a mountain.  The  road  ran  along  a valley 
abounding  with  stones  and  sand,  and  was  intersected  by  the  beds  of 
t-orrents  now  frozen,  but  some  of  which  were  crossed  with  difficulty. 
Six  hours’  march  from  Aktak  was  a station  with  wood  and  water, 
called  Shali-i-ab;  after  leaving  this  a road  was  observed  upon  our 
right  or  to  the  north,  leading  over  the  mountains,  by  which  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  waters  are  out,  travellers  proceed  to  a 
place  called  Kalian  in  Kokiar,  a dependency  of  Yarkand.  From 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  there  was  a short  road  to  Tibet  Balti,  by 
which  in  former  times  the  Kalmaks  and  Kirghizes  penetrated  into 
that  country.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  stop  these  incursions,  water 
was  conducted  into  the  defiles  by  some  contrivance,  and  this  being 
frozen,  completely  blocked  up  the  passages.  The  road  hither  was 
level,  but  rough  with  stones  and  sand. 

Taghneh,  (nkkii)  nine  hours,  north  by  west,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river;  opposite  to  a mountain  on  the  north  of  it.  In  this  moun- 
tain several  chasms  were  exposed  by  the  fall  of  large  blocks,  which 
are  said  to  be  mines  of  copper,  which  the  Kalmaks  occasionally  find. 
The  word  Tcighneh  also  means  in  Tibetan  a copper  mine.  The  road 
was  rugged,  and  strewed  with  stones  and  ice. 

Igersdldi,  west  by  north,  seven  hours,  on  a small 

stony  flat  between  two  mountains,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Bagh-i-Haji  Mohammed,  north-west,  nine  hours,  the  road  good; 
a station  on  the  right  of  the  river,  abounding  in  fuel  and  fodder. 
On  the  road  half  way  is  a place  called  Kirghiz  thicket,  where  are  the 
remains  of  some  of  their  ruined  edifices,  that  tribe  having  been  resident 
here  before  the  country  was  subjected  to  China:  being  in  the  habit 
of  plundering  the  Kafilas  they  were  expelled.  The  Kirghizes  are  a 
Mongol  tribe,  speaking  a Turkish  dialect.  Near  Kirghiz  thicket  is 
a pass,  by  which  a road  runs  in  a north-easterly  direction  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Shahid  TJllah  Khajeh,  one  day’s  march:  one  night’s 
journey  from  hence  is  a mine  of  Yeshm.  I encountered  people  who 
had  come  from  Kokiar'  to  procure  the  Yeshm  stone.  After  passing 
Kirghiz  Jangal,  we  came  to  a pass  on  our  left,  which  leads  to  Sirikul, 
on  the  confines  of  Badakhshan. 
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Ydrtobi,  west  by  north,  two  hours,  on  the  right  of  the 

river  : supplies  plentiful,  and  the  road  good. 

Yanghi  Dawdn,  or  the  new  mountain  : the  first  part 

of  the  route,  as  far  as  K’ulau  Oldi,  lay  to  the  west,  the  last  nearly 
due  north  ; the  station  is  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
furnishes  little  or  no  fuel  or  grass  ; the  cold  was  excessive.  After 
two  hours  travelling,  we  came  to  a place  called  Kulan  Oldi,  and 
there  separated  from  the  river  of  Yarkand,  for  that,  here,  runs  to 
the  west1,  to  Chiragh-Saldi,  whilst  we  advanced  to  the  north.  We 
proceeded  through  a narrow  and  steep  defile,  down  which  a mountain 
torrent,  now  ice-bound,  runs  southward,  and  falls  into  the  Yarkand 
river ; the  road  was  difficult,  and  the  weather  so  severe,  that  two  of 
the  horses  of  Khaja  Shah  Nias  dropped  dead  in  the  pass.  There 
is  another  route  by  Chiraghsdldi  mountain,  but  it  is  longer  by  two 
days’  journey  than  this.  The  road  to  Yanghi  Dawan  has  been 

known  for  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

s- 

Tezak  Laic  Payin,  ( j(j  / C.v)  north,  nine  hours.  A 

station  on  the  left,  near  the  sources  of  a stream.  Half  an  hour 
after  leaving  our  former  halting-place,  we  crossed  a pass,  and  the 
road  descended  the  rest  of  the  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
the  branches  of  the  rivulet  were  on  both  sides,  but  they  were 
generally  frozen.  This  stream,  which  rises  from  the  north  side  of 
Yanghi  Dawan,  unites  with  that  from  Chiragh-Saldi,  and  passes  by 
Mizar,  when  it  is  called  the  river  of  Mizar,  and  flowing  thence 
below  Far-aulik,  it  unites  with  the  river  of  Yarkand;  before  uniting 
with  which  it  is  called  the  river  of  Far-aulik.  There  were  three 
stations  on  our  route,  one  of  which  was  called  Tezak  lak  bala  (or 
upper,  the  halting-place  being  called  payin,  or  lower.) 

Mizar,  north,  eight  hours.  Mizar  means  a tomb,  and 

here  is  the  sepulture  of  some  person  of  consequence,  but  of  whom  I 
could  not  learn  : a few  empty  houses  adjacent  are  appropriated  to 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  land  is  capable  of  tillage. 

1 The  maps,  however,  give  it  a continuous  north-easterly  direction.  The  latest 
and  best  maps  of  Central  Asia,  by  Zimmerman,  also  place  Chiragh  Saldi  on  the 
east  of  the  road  : but  Izzet  Ullah’s  account  is  consistent,  as  he  mentions  under  the 
station  Mizar,  that  the  road  from  Chiragh  Saldi  joins  the  valley  on  the  left,  that  is, 
the  west.  The  whole  account  of  this  part  of  the  formation  of  the  Yarkand  river 
differs  from  the  map  last  mentioned ; for  that  identifies  the  Mizar  stream  with  the 
Yarkand  river;  whilst,  according  to  our  traveller,  the  main  stream,  which  had 
diverged  to  the  west  at  Kulan  Oldi,  is  not  again  met  with  until  within  three  hours 
march  of  Y arkand. 
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The  authority  of  Khatai  (China)  has  lately  been  extended  hither : 
from  hence  the  Turkish  language  is  chiefly  spoken.  Many  indivi- 
duals in  the  vicinity  possess  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  horses.  The 
road  runs  along  an  irregular  and  uneven  valley,  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  The  noxious  wind  again  prevailed  from  Yanghi  Dawan 
hither.  Shortly  before  reaching  the  station,  the  road  from  Chiragh 
Saldi  entered  the  valley  on  our  left,  with  a torrent  running  down  it 
into  the  Mizar  stream. 

Chakilak,  (tJiXsLs~)  north,  six  hours,  on  the  right  of  the  Mizar 
river,  which,  however,  crosses  it  frequently. 

Khaldstan,  north,  six  hours:  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  river  of  Mizar,  which  here  runs  off  to  the  west. 

Ale  Masjid,  (<Xsw^>oO  or  Ak  Masi,  seven  hours  : the  first  half  of 
the  way  is  north  ; the  latter  half  north-west.  Although  named  from 
a mosque,  there  is  no  vestige  of  any  such  building.  Forage  and  water 
were  plentiful ; ice  was  brought  from  a distance.  The  first  pare  of 
the  road  lay  through  a valley,  into  which  another  opened  from  the 
east.  In  some  places  blocks  of  a white  stone,  like  marble,  were 
lying  about : beyond  this  a mountain  of  earth  was  crossed,  called 
Topa-dawan  ; the  name  signifies  the  earth  or  clay  pass.  We  here 
left  the  stream  from  Khalastan. 

Aurtang1,  west  by  north,  nine  hours,  a custom-house 

station.  They  examine  all  packages  here,  and  put  a seal  upon  them. 
They  then  send  a Chinese  officer  and  two  Mohammedans  along  with 
the  travellers  as  far  as  Yarkand.  There  are  sixteen  Chinese  here, 
the  chief  of  whom  is  called  Gala'i-da.  There  are  two  or  three 
Chinese  accountants,  and  two  or  tln’ee  Mohammedans,  natives  of 
Khatai,  one  of  whom  is  equal  in  rank  to  the  principal  Chinese. 
Whenever  a caravan  arrives,  the  chief  assigns  them  a place  for  their 
goods,  and  fixes  a written  paper,  in  lieu  of  a seal,  upon  those  articles 
that  are  corded  ; the  others  he  inspects,  and  takes  out  any  bearing 
duty,  which  he  puts  up  along  with  the  merchandise.  On  the  next  day 
he  allows  them  to  proceed  with  the  three  individuals  before  men- 
tioned, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  merchants  alter  none  of  the 
bales.  The  guides  conduct  the  caravan  to  the  custom-house  at 
Yarkand,  where  they  levy  from  the  Kashmir  trader  one-fortieth  of 
the  value,  and  one-thirtieth  from  all  others.  If  it  is  an  article  that 
sells  by  weight,  they  levy  the  duty  in  kind  j if  it  is  sold  by  tale,  they 


1 The  Oortung  of  Elpliinstone’s  map. 
shan  to  Yarkand  seem  to  meet. 


Here  the  roads  from  Le  and  Badakh- 
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value  the  article  and  take  their  proportion  in  coin ; if  the  goods  have 
been  altered,  a double  duty  is  exacted.  Before  arriving  at  the  Aurtang, 
there  are  three  stations,  at  the  distance  of  one  cos  each,  tenanted  by 
two  custom-house  officers,  one  a Chinese,  one  a Mohammedan. 
The  latter  is  called  Tungali.  There  are  two  or  three  hundred  houses 
near  the  Aurtang ; a river  runs  past  it,  called  the  river  of  Kokiar. 

Kokiar,  ( north  by  west,  one  hour.  This  is  a large 

village,  containing  above  a thousand  houses,  and  is  under  the  charge 
of  four  Mohammedan  officers  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment: one  is  styled  the  Ming  bashi — two,  Yuz  bashis — and  the 
fourth  the  Alem  akhond.  The  mountains  are  visible  everywhere  in 
the  distance. 

Langer  the  third,  west  of  north,  one  hour.  Langer  (jjjj)  means 
Post,  and  a station  of  government  horses  is  fixed  here.  Mounted 
couriers,  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers,  go  from  one  of  these 
stations  to  the  next.  There  are  usually  three  of  these  stations  in  a 
day’s  march.  The  second  station  at  Beshtarek  was  seven  hours. 
Next  march  there  is  a thicket.  Between  each  station,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a march,  more  or  less,  three  stones  are  placed  in  succes- 
sion, separated  by  about  a cos. 
s- 

Tukayi,  (^Aj^j)  north,  ten  hours,  a post  station ; a branch  of 
the  river  of  Kerghalik  runs  past  it.  Kerghalik  itself  occurs  on  the 
road  after  four  hours’  march,  and  is  the  name  both  of  a district  and 
of  a considerable  village  the  whole  of  this  route  is  cultivated  and 
strewed  with  houses  ; there  is  a market  in  Kerghalik  every  Monday 
for  horses,  kine,  asses,  carpets,  & c. ; there  is  also  a college,  and  a 
similar  establishment  of  officers  as  at  Kokiar.  Kerghalik  is  so 
named  from  the  multitude  of  crows  that  abound  there,  Kergha 
meaning  a crow,  and  lik  being  the  possessive  or  attributive  affix. 
The  river  of  Khaldstan,  which  had  leftjus  at  Topadawan,  here  returned 
to  our  route — gardens  were  numerous  along  our  course,  with  willows, 
poplars,  and  apricot  trees. 

Chagachag,  north,  nine  hours : a small  village 

V *• 

and  post  station. 

Yarkand,  («xjLT,L>)  four  hours'.  This  is  a well-known  city, 
defended  by  a wall  of  unbaked  clay  ; the  houses  are  of  the  same 
material  : the  city  has  five  gates — the  western  is  called  the  Altun 

1 The  Yarkian,  Hiarchan,  Gurkan,  and  Karkan  of  different  European  writers; 
when  visited  by  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  subject  to  the 
descendants  of  Jaugiz  Khan. 
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gate;  the  south,  the  Khankah,  is  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  and  another 
gate  on  the  south  side  is  called  the  Mikrar  gate ; the  eastern  is  the 
Kiak  al  Kun  ; the  northern  is  the  Terek  Bagh  gate.  The  principal 
bazar  extends  east  and  west,  and  has  many  Chinese  shops.  A 
market  is  held  every  Friday.  There  are  more  than  ten  colleges, 
supported  by  endowments  of  land. 

An  hour  after  leaving  the  last  station,  we  came  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  of  Yarkand,  and  crossed  it;  this  is  the  same  stream  which 
we  quitted  on  our  left  at  Kulan  Oldi.  A little  beyond  that  there  is  a 
mine  ofYeshm  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river1 ; the  people,  however, 
are  not  allowed  to  work  it,  and  when  the  river  is  lowest,  the  govern- 
ment of  Kliatai  sends  divers  to  explore  the  river  for  these  stones,  and 
all  that  are  found  are  the  property  of  the  government:  the  water  of 
the  river  is  run  off  into  small  water-courses,  for  the  irrigation  of 
all  the  land,  and  canals  pass  through  the  city.  From  the  latter  the 
water  also  is  conveyed  by  narrow  channels,  and  kept  in  reservoirs 
for  the  winter,  as  at  that  season  the  quantity  is  diminished,  and  all 
the  lesser  channels  are  blocked  up  with  ice.  Hollowed  gourds  are 
used  instead  of  vessels,  as  cups,  jars,  hookas,  &c.  This  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  extensive  prevalence  of  goitre  here.  The  people  of 
Yarkand  are  an  industrious  race,  and  mostly  engaged  in  active 
occupations  as  shopkeepers  and  traders ; few  live  by  servitude. 
The  duty  paid  on  foreign  merchandise  imported  has  already  been 
described ; it  is  only  once  levied,  and  there  are  no  duties  on  inter- 
nal commerce.  The  Chinese  officer  that  accompanies  the  caravans 
from  the  station  as  above  described,  brings  the  goods  to  where 
they  are  deposited  in  separate  chambers  in  the  custom-house  at 
Yarkand.  On  the  day  following,  the  Chinese  officer  compares  the 
articles  with  the  tickets  sent  from  the  Aurtang,  and  then  opens  and 
examines  the  packages;  articles  sent  as  presents,  and  in  no  great 
quantity,  are  not  taxed.  The  merchants  usually  divide  their  articles 
in  such  a manner  that  the  number  shall  not  reach  thirty  or  forty ; 
so  that  if  one  man  has  a hundred  shawls,  they  are  entered  in  the 
name  of  three  or  four  others  in  the  same  caravan. 

The  women  of  this  country  are  not  concealed,  whatever  may  be 
their  rank.  In  the  Hijri  year  1050,  or  about  two  centuries  back, 
Yarkand,  Kaslighar,  Yengi  Hissar,  Aksu,  Kuchar,  and  Turfan 
were  under  the  dominion  of  Moghul  Khans2 — they  subsequently 

1 The  Yeshm  is  the  Iu  of  the  Chinese,  to  which  many  imaginary  virtues  are 
attached ; it  is  a species  of  Jade.  See  Remusat.  Recherches  sur  la  Pierre  de  IU. 

2 This  was  in  1640.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Goez  was  there,  Yarkand  was  the  capital  of  Kaslighar.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kalmaks.  The  chief  of  the  Kalmaks,  en- 
titled the  Tura,  resided  at  Ila1,  and  a deputy  on  his  part  was  sent 
to  Yarkand.  After  some  time  an  epidemic  occurred  amongst  the 
Kalmaks,  which  carried  off  the  Tura,  his  children,  his  chief  men, 
and  a vast  number  of  people.  The  ruler  of  Yarkand  was  one  of 
the  Khajehs  of  Kara  Taghlik,  who  were  favoured  by  the  Kalmaks.  A 
hostile  tribe,  called  Ak  Taghlik,  was  held  in  subjection  at  Ila.  But 
when  they  saw  the  state  of  weakness  to  which  their  masters  were 
reduced,  they  collected  and  attacked  the  Kara  Taghliks,  and  seized 
the  country.  An  envoy  now  arrived  from  China,  but  the  Khajehs 
seized  and  killed  him ; a body  of  troops  w'as  sent  to  punish  this 
offence,  and  the  Kara  Taghliks,  availing  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  the  court  of  Khatai  in  their  quarrel,  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  send  a second  army  for  the  effectual  reduction  of 
their  opponents.  The  Khajehs  of  the  Ak  Taghlik  behaved  man- 
fully, and  repeatedly  repulsed  the  Chinese;  but  being  at  last  over- 
powered, were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Badakhshan.  The  prince 
of  that  country,  Sultan  Shah,  however,  put  them  to  death,  and  sent 
their  heads  to  the  Chinese  general.  The  present  ruler  of  Badakh- 
shan, Mir  Mohammed  Shah,  is  the  son  of  Sultan  Shah : the  chil- 
dren of  the  Khajehs  are  now  in  Bokhara.  It  is  about  sixty  years 
ago  since  these  transactions  took  place,  and  the  country  fell  under 
the  authority  of  Khatai. 

There  is  one  chief  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Yarkand, 
and  two  on  that  of  Khatai, — Mohammed  Hosein,  entitled  Hakim 
Beg,  is  the  former;  the  latter  are  Chinese,  and  are  called  Ambans. 
Levying  of  customs,  the  management  of  the  police,  and  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  justice,  the  regulation  of  the  troops,  and  the 
reception  of  ambassadors,  belong  to  the  Chinese  : the  Mohammedan 
chief  is  the  judge  in  all  civil  disputes,  and  collects  the  capitation 
tax.  There  is  no  fixed  and  well-regulated  court  for  these  matters; 
but  an  Alern  Akbond  is  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Hakim  Beg,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  Kazi  (Kazi  ul  Kuzzat),  and  he  is 
assisted  by  a Mufti  and  Kazi.  If  an  oath  is  requisite  in  any  cause, 
the  Alem  Akliond  sends  the  person  to  the  Kazi  to  be  sworn.  The 
Hakim  is  never  changed  except  for  some  fault ; but  the  Ambans 
are  changed  every  three  years. 

The  chief  revenue  is  the  Alban,  a poll-tax,  levied  from  every  male 

by  the  Uzbeks,  and  again  captured  from  them  by  the  Eleuths.  In  1757,  it  was 
annexed  by  the  armies  of  Kien  Long  to  the  empire  of  China,  to  which  it  still 
belongs. 

1 More  usually  called  Ili. 
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above  twelve  years  of  age.  It  varies  from  five  pul  to  fifteen 
tangas,  according  to  the  means  of  the  parties.  Students,  mullas, 
travellers,  and  mendicants,  are  exempt  from  this  impost.  There  are 
40,000  individuals  subject  to  it  in  Yarkand  and  its  dependencies. 
The  next  person  in  rank  to  the  Hakim  Beg  is  the  Alem  Akhond. 
All  disputes  between  merchants  and  traders  are  settled  by  a jury  or 
Panchayet  of  the  Bayan.  A Bae  is  appointed  by  the  Hakim  for 
every  class  of  merchants  ; he  is  also  called  Ak  Sikal  (or  white 
beard.)  The  term  Musafir,  or  traveller,  is  applied  to  every  foreign 
trader,  even  although  he  be  settled  here,  and  have  taken  a wife  and 
had  children  in  the  country. 

A pul  is  equal  to  one  pice  ; a tanga  is  equal  to  fifty  pul,  but  is 
not  a coin,  there  is  nothing  less  than  a pul.  Silver  passes  in  lumps, 
called  yambo,  about  the  weight  of  1 60  rupees,  and  such  a lump  was 
current  for  224  tangas1. 

The  weights  in  use  are  the  maund,  or  eight  gherbils,  a gherbil 
is  equal  to  eight  charak  ; one  charak  is  two  hundred  sers,  one  ser  seven 
miskals,  and  one  miskal  twenty-four  nakhud  or  pease.  Wheat  is 
sold  at  the  rate  of  a charak  and  a half  for  a tanga.  The  cultivation 
is  wheat,  barley,  rice,  mung,  and  joar.  They  feed  their  horses  with 
barley,  and  with  barley  straw,  in  place  of  hay;  they  give  also  twists 
of  Rishkeh,  both  green  and  dried,  on  which  the  animals  fatten.  A 
horse-market  is  held  every  Friday:  all  the  Kirghiz  horses  are  of 
small  stature,  and  are  geldings  ; the  price  varies  from  twenty  to  a 
hundred  tangas  ; the  utmost  price  is  a yambo  ; they  are  in  general 
fleet.  The  Chinese  object  to  stallions,  whence  geldings  only  are 
brought  to  market ; and,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  country  prefer 
the  latter  as  more  docile  and  tractable.  The  bargut  is  a bird  of 
prey,  twice  the  size  of  a hawk,  and  with  very  powerful  talons ; when 
properly  trained,  it  is  used  to  chase  deer.  It  catches  them  in  this 
manner:  alighting  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  it  there  fastens  one 
claw,  the  deer  turning  its  head  round  to  drive  it  off,  the  bird  fixes 
the  other  talon  in  the  animal’s  throat,  and  brings  it  to  the  ground. 
It  is  said  of  some  of  these  birds,  that  if  they  miss  the  deer,  they  will 
fly  at  the  hunter.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  country  is  the  stone 
called  Yedeh,  a stone  taken  from  the  head  of  the  cow  or  horse,  by  the 
virtue  of  which  rain  or  snow  may  be  produced.  I had  no  opportunity 

1 The  standard  is  not  mentioned,  nor  can  we  depend  upon  our  traveller’s 
valuation  of  the  pul ; admitting  it,  however,  to  he  correct,  silver  is  to  copper  about 
twelve  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Calcutta.  The  rate  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth.  The  lumps  of  silver  are  no  doubt  the  ingots  in  which  the  Chinese  Sycee 
silver  is  commonly  current. 
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of  observing  the  fact1,  but  the  truth  was  attested  by  very  many  persons. 
The  individuals  who  employ  the  stone  are  numerous;  they  are  called 
Yedejis.  The  stone  is  to  be  smeared  with  the  blood  of  some  animal, 
and  then  thrown  into  water:  a charm  is  read  at  the  same  time,  upon 
which  a strong  wind  springs  up,  and  then  rain  and  snow  ensue. 
The  virtues  of  the  stone  are  confined  to  cold  countries,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  unavailing  to  transport  it  to  the  sandy  districts  of  Hin- 
dustan, as  Hariana  and  Bikaner.  The  truth  of  the  story  is  known 
to  God  alone. 

The  dignities  which  the  Chinese  authorities  confer  upon  the 
Mohammedans  are  two — the  first  is  called  Wang,  the  second 
Baiseh ; the  first  wears  a peacock’s  feather,  with  three  eyes,  in  his 
cap,  and  an  ornament  called  Jug-nu;  the  latter  is  round,  of  the  size 
of  a pigeon’s  egg:  it  is  of  seven  kinds — the  first  worn  by  the  two 
orders  is  made  of  rubies,  the  second  of  coral  is  worn  by  the  Hakim, 
the  third  of  lapis  lazuli,  the  fourth  of  blue  glass,  the  fifth  of  white 
glass,  the  sixth  of  white  stone,  and  the  seventh  of  silver:  the  last  five 
sorts  are  worn  by  Mirs,  according  to  the  scale  of  their  respective 
ranks2.  There  are  forty  or  fifty  Mirs  in  every  city  under  the  orders  of 
the  Hakim.  The  Mirs  receive  land,  or  salary,  or  allowances,  according 
to  their  degree,  from  the  Chinese  government.  The  sovereign  of 
Khatai  is  called  Khan,  and  his  capital  Pehin3.  The  chief  force  of  the 
Chinese  is  infantry,  armed  with  matchlocks  and  bows  and  arrows. 

From  Yarkand  to  Kashgiiar. 

The  custom  station  or  Aurteng  of  Karawul  Jash,  (jjiU,  j) 
sixteen  yolsb  (^j)  Half  way  to  Kokrebat  (IsIaj^T^T)  we  passed 

1 This  is  a very  ingenuous  confession,  and  calculated  to  give  a favourable  notion 
of  our  traveller’s  veracity,  in  spite  of  a little  tincture  of  credulity. 

2 According  to  Morrison,  under  the  word  “ rank,”  the  balls  or  buttons  are 
nine  : — One,  of  a red  stone;  two,  of  coral;  three,  of  carved  coral;  four,  of  a blue 
stone;  five,  of  an  opaque  blue  stone;  six,  of  crystal;  seven,  of  a dull  white  stone; 
eight,  of  gold ; nine  of  silver. 

3 Both  copies  of  the  Journal  write  this  Pehin,  the  Tartar  pronunciation,  no 
doubt,  of  Pekin. 

4 This  term,  now  first  introduced,  is  subsequently  thus  explained.  Yol  is  a 
Turkish  word,  signifying  originally  road  or  way,  but  it  has  now  come  to  designate  a 
certain  distance.  One  yol  is  said  by  some  to  contain  300  fawalik,  and  one  fawalik 
is  equal  to  two  Gez  (or  cubits)  of  Shahjehanabad  : others  say  that  a yol  contains 
only  300  cubits,  two  of  which  in  like  manner  make  a fawalik  : 70  or  80  vols  form 
a moderately  long  stage.  The  latter  rate  seems  the  most  likely  to  be  correct,  as 
then  a mile  will  be  equal  to  about  two  and  a half  yol-,  and  about  thirty  miles  will 
form  a stage,  not  often  although  sometimes  exceeded. 
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a number  of  stations,  called  Keshlaks  ; but  from  thence  to  the 
custom-house  none  occurred,  except  the  remains  of  a mansion  built 
by  Abdullah  Khan.  The  winter  dwellings  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  who  during  the  summer  months  reside  in  tents,  were  origi- 
nally called  by  the  name  of  Keshlak,  and  it  has  thence  come  to 
signify  any  village.  At  this  station  the  passports  of  those  going 
from  Yarkand  to  Kashghar  are  examined  and  countersigned. 

The  Aurteng  of  Cliemlun,  forty  yols.  A good  road  : the  pass- 
ports are  here  again  examined. 

Aurteng  of  Tussaluh,  fifty  yols,  another  custom-house  station  : 
several  villages  on  the  road. 

Yengi  Hissar:  this  is  a city  under  the  Chinese  government;  two 
Chinese  officers  and  one  Mohammedan  preside  over  it;  the  name  of 
the  latter  was  Hakim  Mahmud  Beg;  he  is  a kinsman  of  the  Hakem 
of  Kashghar. 

Paichand,  a village  and  custom-house  station,  ninety  yols. 

Kashghar,  ( ninety  yols.  A well  known  city,  where 

I arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  Moharram,  in  the  year  1813. 
We  alighted  at  the  house  of  Samijon,  a Tashkend  merchant,  to 
whom  we  brought  letters.  The  wife  of  the  Hakim  sent  me  a dressed 
skin,  and  a Jama  of  Khatai.  The  Hakim  of  Kashghar  was  named 
Yunas  Beg ; he  had  left  the  city  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Khan  of 
Khatai  on  the  second  Shaban,  and  settle  the  rate  of  tribute.  Kash- 
ghar pays  six  thousand  tangas  a month. 

Mullah  Nazr  of  Kashghar  had  accompanied  Sekander  Beg,  the 
wang  of  the  ruler  of  Kashghar,  twice  to  Pehin,  and  had  kept  a 
register  of  the  stages  of  his  route.  He  allowed  me  to  take  a copy 
of  his  journal,  and  added  orally  such  observations  as  he  recollected. 
The  following  account  is  derived  from  his  information  : — 

Route  from  Pekin  to  Kashghar. 

[The  account  which  Izzet  Ullah  l’eceived  from  his  friend,  pre- 
sents little  more  than  a list  of  names  and  distances,  but  with  respect 
to  the  former,  at  least,  its  accuracy  is  unquestionable,  as  many  of 
them  are  identifiable  in  D’Anville’s  Atlas,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  peculiarities  of  French  and  Persian  spelling.  They  also 
occur  with  additions  on  a MS.  Chinese  map  on  a large  scale  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  Library.  The  coincidences  with  the  Atlas  as 
formerly  pointed  out  are  reprinted  ; and  I have  added  one  or  two 
more  from  the  map,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hutteman,  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  few  notices  of  the  original,  by  inclosing 
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them  in  a parenthesis.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  identifi- 
cation is  not  practicable  in  that  portion  of  the  route  which  lies 
west  of  China;  few  names,  except  those  of  the  large  towns,  being 
traceable;  in  truth,  however,  the  minor  stages  are  mostly  of  a tem- 
porary nature,  varying  at  different  periods,  unlike  those  of  China, 
which  are  permanent  villages  and  towns.] 

Pehin,  is  the  capital  of  China,  which  is  also  called 

Maehin,  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  whose  title  is  Khan, 
and  who  belongs  to  the  nation  of  the  Manchus.  The  present 
monarch  is  named  Cha  Chatek  ; he  has  been  eighteen  years  on  the 
throne.  His  father  Cha  Tun  reigned  about  ten  years.  His  pre- 
decessor Ai  Zin  Khan  was  the  emperor  who  wrested  Kashghar  and 
other  places  from  the  power  of  the  Khajehs. 


Langsang, 


Yols. 

50  (The  Learn  heam  hien  of 
the  map.)  A village.  The 
road  is  stony  and  crosses 
a large  river  by  a bridge ; 
the  river  runs  from  a nor. 
therly  to  a southerly  course; 
(the  river  is  the  Hoen  ho.) 


Jo  jo, 

70 

(Tso  cheou.  Do.) 

Be  kha, 

l^ECAJ 

(Pe  keou  ho.  Do.)  A river 
on  the  road  crossed  by  a 
bridge  (the  Cha  ho  river.) 

Anshowi, 

70 

(Yomtchien  hie,  Do.) 

Bu  din  fu, 

50 

(Pao  ting  fou.  Do.) 

Jing  tengi, 

45 

i 

Wang  do  shen. 

45 

Ding  ju. 

00 

(Ting  tcheou,  Do.) 

Shin  lo  shen, 

f , ^an^.\xaw 

50 

(Sing  lo  hien.  Do.) 

Fu  jin  gi. 

45 

Jig  zing  fu, 

45 

(Tching  ting  fou,  Do.) 

Khoai  lo  shen. 

00 

Road  mountainous. 

Jing  sing  shen, 

70 

Kan  lo  w'i. 

40 

Ba  jangi-i, 

40 
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Yols. 

Fing  ding  ju, 

50 

Zer  i shi. 

* . • 

50 

The  road  crosses  a moun- 
tain pass. 

Sheo  yung  shen 

50 

(Cheouyang  Shen, of  D’An- 
ville,  in  the  province  of 
Shansi.  It  is  singular  that 
the  great  wall,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  map,  should  have 
been  passed  in  this  part  of 
the  journey,  is  not  here  ad- 
verted to.) 

Tang  ga  li, 

50 

Wang  khu. 

70 

Shan  gu  shen, 

A f * A 
. Tnd  £y.X.A/w 

70 

Knives,  scissors,  and  chak- 

dj 

maks  are  manufactured  here. 

Ji  shen, 

60 

u ■■  ■ 

Fang  yu, 

50 

Jai  shu  shen. 

80 

Ling  shi. 

80 

(Ling  che  hien.)  The  road 

runs  through  a valley,  in 
which  is  a stream,  crossed  by 
a bridge. 

Rin  gi. 

is^-b 

40 

Khu  ju, 

60 

(Tcho-tcheou.)  The  road 
runs  over  hills. 

Jujing, 

50 

(Tcliao-tching.)  Several 

streams  cross  the  road. 

Khun  dang  shen, 

JsjL^L 

35 

Fing  yang  fu. 

60 

(Pin  yang  fou.) 

Seng  i. 

60 

(Tsi  chan.) 

Khu  ma, 

Lx* 

70 

Wang  shi. 

80 

Be  sheng, 

80 

(Van  suien.) 

F,inj°u>'e  1 

ling  ling,  J • ^ 

70 

Yeng  je  shen, 

70 

Tea  is  brought  here  from 

Sa  fu  di, 

c5  j^-iL^w 

70 
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Tung  gan. 


Ju-ai  mu, 

Khoa  jo, 

Wai  tan  shen," 
Lingtong, 


Shing  an  fu, 


Sheng  shen, 


Yols. 

Changnan  (Chantong)  and 
Khunan  (Honan)  ; but  the 
best  kind,  or  Kokchai,  is 
sold  at  Pehin. 


yr'y^ 


(5 


70  A city  on  the  right  bank  of 
a large  river  running  north 
and  south  ; it  is  deep  enough 
for  vessels. 

(This  is  the  Hoangho,  or 
yellow  river  : the  city  is 

probablyTongquan, seated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Hoeiho 
and  yellow  river.) 

40  (Hoa-in)  a very  large  tem- 
ple is  situated  here. 

50  (Hoacheou.) 

50 

80  Near  this  city  is  a mountain 
with  warm  springs, said  to  be 
very  beneficial  in  cutaneous 
disorders.  Sulphur  is  also 
brought  from  the  mountain. 
“Ling”  in  Chinese  means 
cold,  and  “ tong”  copper. 

(This  is  no  doubt  Lin  tong 
hien.) 

50  (This  is  Sin  gan  fou,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of 
Shensi.  It  is  described  in  the 
Journal  as  a large  city  with 
many  Mohammedans  settled 
in  it;  they  are  called  Tungani, 
it  is  added,  from  their  having 
first  settled  in  Tungan  (Ton 
quin  ?)  in  like  manner  as  in 
Hindustan,  they  are  called 
Turks.  The  course  of  our 
traveller  here  changes  from 
west  by  south  to  due  west, 
and  presently  to  north-west.) 

50  Another  large  city  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river;  boats 
of  two  or  three  hundred 
mans  burden  ply  on  the  river. 

(Perhaps  Tcheou-tcheheu.) 
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Le  sun, 

Chan  chou, 

Yang  shu. 

Weng  ju, 

Jan  ga  u, 

Wa  yi  za, 

Chen  ju, 

Be  shu  wi. 

<S 

Fing  lang  fu, 

Wa-teng, 

l_XAJ 

Lung  de  shen, 

A5l-t 

Jing  ning  ju. 

Jang  ja  yi, 

Ju-ning  shen, 

Shi  gang  yi, 

An  dang  shen, 

Jing  ko  wi. 

iS  S 

Jing  sho  i. 

iS 

Jo  zo  yi, 

Lan  ju, 

Sha  jin  yi, 

Ko  sho  yi. 

Khun  jing  za. 

Cho  ang  lang, 

(Long  tcheou.) 


A city  (Pin-leang-fou.) 

The  road  runs  between 
mountains  from  east  to  west. 

Road  in  a valley  between 
mountains  and  over  a pass. 

(Tsin-ning  tcheou.) 

(Si  cong  i.) 

(Ngang  ting.) 


A city  on  the  right  of  a ri- 
verrunning from  eastto  west, 
and  crossed  by  a bridge  ot 
boats. 

‘ (The  city  is  no  doubt  Lam 
tcheou,  on  the  Hoangho,  but 
the  course  of  the  river  must 
in  that  case  be  erroneously 
described.) 

(Cochoui).  Road  amongst 
mountains  and  over  a pass. 

A city : (Tchoing  lang  ing.) 


Yols. 

70 

40 

90 

70 

80 

45 

55 

70 

70 

70 

50 

90 

90 

90 

60 

60 

60 

70 

60 

50 

50 

70 

50 

70 
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Ao  shin  yi. 

Cha  ko  i, 

Jing  chang  li, 

Khong, 

lSIj 

Go  lang  slien, 

Jing  shen  li. 

Da  khi  ya. 

Lan  jo. 

Do  lang, 

Sha  kha, 

Yong  chang, 

Shawi  chutra. 

Sha  ku  wa, 

Shing  ni. 

Shan  dan. 

( m AM 

Dun  lu, 

Ko  chin  za, 

Kan  ju. 

Sha  jing  yi, 

Ku  yi. 

Go  ti. 

Khachu  d5n. 

Shang  pu, 

Yan  chi, 

Fin  jing  za, 

Lang  shu  yi. 

iS ytky.  a! 

Su  ju. 

y*y* 

Many  windmills  ; musk  of  a 
good  quality  is  procurable 
here. 


(Ta-ho-y  on  the  map.) 
(The  city  of  Leangtcheou.) 


(Yong  tchang  oei.) 


(A  large  city ; the  city  of 
Kan  cheou.) 


A large  city,  the  first  be- 
longing to  China  proper,  on 
the  road  from  Kashghar. 

(A  circumstance  that  iden- 
tifies it  with  Sou  tcheou.) 


Yols. 

30 

50 

60 

30 

60 

40 

30 

50 

40 

70 

70 

50 

40 

40 

40 

30 

40 

50 

40 

40 

50 

50 

30 

40 

60 

40 
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ai  gu  ouden, 

Khoi  khoi  fou. 

Sha  li, 

Dartu, 

Sen  da  gu. 

i -V*  MV 

Ku  lun  ji. 

Shu  kan. 

An  si. 

Be  dung  za, 

Khanluyunza, 

Wa  chan  za, 

Ma  ling  jing  za. 

\'Sa  L* 

Shang  shang  sha, 

1am  ^3^-Aam  uSIa  A 

Sha  jan  za. 

Ko  shoi. 

<S y*^ y^ 

Chang  sho  i, 

(S y£v 

Gazeh  fi  zang, 

Kha  lungan. 

Kamul, 

A village  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  great  wall  of 
China. 

(This  confirms  the  preced- 
ing, Soutcheou  being  a short 
distance  within  the  wall.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the 
route  is  singularly  circui- 
tous.) 

(Hui-hui-phu.)  This  and 
most  of  the  following  are 
Aurtengs,  custom-house  sta- 
tions or  guard-houses  ; it  is 
said  that  the  tomb  of  Saad 
wakas  is  here. 


A custom-house.  The  coun- 
tryabout  this  is  a wilderness. 

A custom-house. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  The  hills  are  low. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.’ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

A city:  the  language  is 
Turk.  This  city  was  subject 
to  China  before  the  conquest 
of  Yarkand. 

N.B.  It  should  be  Hami, 
called  also  Khami  and  Kha- 
mil. 


Yols. 

70 

90 

110 

90 

30 

90 

90 

70 

90 

80 

80 

70 

80 

90 

80 

70 

140 

80 

70 
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Sumakyaghu, 

70 

(Sumakarhu  on  MS.  map.) 

Tughachi, 

70 

Yazachawan, 

80 

A custom-house : road 

level. 

Lo  dong, 

90 

Custom-house. 

Autunguza, 

\ 

140 

Ditto. 

Outera  germa, 

90 

Ditto. 

Kush, 

L rf* 

140 

Ditto. 

Ku  shu  i, 

70 

Ditto. 

Chiktam, 

90 

Ditto. 

Fijan, 

90 

Ditto,  in  the  desert  of 
Turfan. 

Lamchin, 

70 

A village  dependant  on  Tur- 
fan, with  a running  stream, 
the  road  rough.  (Lamtchin 
of  the  map.) 

Sangam, 

90 

Turfan, 

90 

A ancient  city,  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  Chinese 
Governor  with  a Moham- 

medan Hakim  ; the  old  city 
of  Turfan  is  in  ruins;  its 
site  is  fifty  yols  from  the 
present.  It  is  called  also 
the  city  of  Dakianus,  the 
sleepers  of  Ivaf  having  oc- 
cupied a cave  about  twenty 
yols  on  the  south  of  the  old 
city. 

(This  piece  of  information 
is  more  curious  than  true. 
Turfan  is  well  known.) 

Yu  ghan, 

70 

A Custom-house. 

Tu-kun, 

LL>^y 

GO 

Ditto,  aud  village.  (Takun 
pass,  MS.  map.) 

Su-ba-shi, 

90 

Ditto,  between  mountains. 

Aiglier-bulak, 

GO 

(Bulak  or  Pulak  is  a well,) 
a custom  station. 
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Kamush-Akma, 
Keraf  sin, 
Aushak  tal, 

Tabalghu, 

Kara  sheher. 


Bash  ir  gam, 


Yols. 

120  Ditto,  amongst  mountains. 


^kamS\j.9  90  Ditto. 


150  (The  Outchactal  of  the 
map.) 


jiXjlj' 


90  (Tarbatchi.) 

90  A large  city  of  the  Kal- 
maks,  on  the  left  of  a naviga- 
ble river  running  from  east  to 
west.  An  Atnban  on  the 
part  of  China  rules  over  the 
city;  and  a Hakim  presides 
over  the  Kalmaks,  they  call 
the  latter  Ji-shan. 

(This  name  is,  no  doubt, 
traceable  in  the  Harachar  of 
the  map ; the  form  of  it  as 
here  given  is  most  correct, 
for  it  means  something,  ‘The 
black  city.’  Harachar  it 
would  beditficult  to  expound. 
The  direction  of  the  river  is 
as  usual  wrong,  for  it  runs 
from  north-west  to  south- 
east. There  is,  however,  a 
great  disagreement  between 
D’Anville’s  map  and  the 
original  map  before  alluded 
to,  the  latter  making  the 
Harachar  river  totally  dis- 
tinet  from  the  river  of  Yar- 
band,  and  formed  of  two 
streams  called  the  Chultos 
and  Haptisihai,  which  not 
far  from  the  city  fall  into 
the  Bosthu  Lake,  a lake 
much  larger  than  Lop  Nor, 
some  way  due  north  from 
the  latter.) 


90  A custom  station — the  river 
is  on  the  left  of  travellers 
going  from  China  to  Kash- 
ghar,  and  runs  to  the  south, 
z 
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Korla, 

V 

40 

The  road  mountainous,  but 
not  difficult. 

Kara  su. 

70 

A custom  station. 

Chir  chi. 

140 

Ditto,  dependant  on  a place 
called  Bugar. 

Chider, 

160 

Yangi  hisar. 

60 

A village.  The  road  runs 
through  a forestof  trees,used 
as  fuel,  called  Tograk. 

N.B.  Yanghizar  of  the  map. 

Kamush  tureh 

110 

Avillage  of  about 5 00 houses 
dependant  on  Bugar. 

Ayad, 

aUI 

80 

A village. 

Bekeb, 

aju 

140 

Ditto. 

Ku  cha. 

uj' 

V ■> 

80 

A city  on  the  left  bank  of 
a river,  running  south; 
crossed  by  ferry. 

(Coucha  of  the  map.) 

Kizil, 

160 

(Catsal.  Do.) 

Siram, 

40 

A city.  A stream  crosses 
the  road,  running  south, 
crossed  by  ferry. 

Ba  i, 

80 

A city  on  the  right  bank  of 
a river. 

Aun  bash. 

U“WlJ 

60 

A custom-house;  a fordable 
stream  crosses  the  road. 

Ak  erik. 

t_j<>  jloi 

70 

A custom  station. 

Kara  yulghen, 

40 

Ditto. 

Jam, 

40 

Ditto.  A few  houses  of 

cultivators. 

Aksu, 

70 

A celebrated  city,  under  the 
usual  joint  administration. 
On  the  road  is  the  small 
stream  of  Ila, which  gives  its 
name  to  a city  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Kalmaks  ; it  is 
fifteen  days  from  Aksu,  west 
by  north.  Ila  is  now  the 
principal  military  station  of 
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the  Chinese,  being  occupied 
by  the  commander-in-chief, 
styled  Jung-ju,  (Dschangiun 
orTsiang  kiun),  with  a force 
of  100,000  horse.  Sixty 
days  north  from  Ila  is  Yel- 
duz,  the  actual  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kalmaks  : a 
range  of  mountains  extends 
to  the  north  of  Yelduz  be- 
yond which  the  country  is 
unpeopled.  On  the  west  of 
Ila  is  a large  piece  of  water 
called  Azashk  kol,  which  is 
the  limit  of  the  Chinese 
power  in  that  direction.  The 
Kazzaks  occupy  the  country 
between  Ila  and  the  Russian 
frontier,  which  they  thus  se- 
parate from  the  Chinese. 
Ila  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  river  on  the  borders  of 
which  stood  the  city,  thence 
so  called,  and  which  is  now 
deserted.  There  is  the  grave 
of  Tughluk  Timur,  the  first 
of  the  Chaghatai  Sultans 
who  adopted  Mohammedan- 
ism. At  present  the  appel- 
lation of  Ila  is  applied  to 
two  cities,  one  called  also 
Gulja,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Mohammedans  ; the  other 
Kurah,  where  the  Chinese 
troops  are  stationed,  and 
which  is  the  residence  of  the 
Chinese  Governor  - General 
of  Moghulistan  and  of  the 
Kalmaks.  These  two  cities 
are  one  march  apart.  At  a 
place  south  of  Ila  they  find 
a kind  of  stone  which  they 
use  for  fuel  (coals)  instead 
of  wood;  it  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  of  which  emits  a fra- 
grant, the  other  an  offensive 
smoke.  The  same  substance 
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is  found  one  march  from 
Aksu,  in  a mountain;  but  it 
is  not  burned.  (Ili  or  Gulja 
was  visited  by  M.  Poustem- 
tev,  in  the  Russian  service, 
in  1811,  and  his  description 
of  it  is  published  in  the 
second  number  of  Klaproth’s 
Magasin  Asiatique.  The  Chi- 
nese forces  stationed  there 
are  much  exaggerated  in  the 
text,  being  under  4000  Man- 
chu  troops,  with  28,000  local 
militia.  M.  Poustemtev  does 
not  mention  the  use  of  coal.) 


Kubu, 

80 

Custom  station : a large 
river  running  to  the  south. 

Yengi  arik, 

70 

A village. 

Wuchut, 

170 

A station. 

Yazendu, 

70 

A station  : much  wood  of 
Toghrak  trees. 

Autuz  kimeh. 

jyj  2 5 

56 

A custom  station  dependant 

on  Yarkand : Toghrak  trees 
and  reeds. 

Kingrak, 

30 

Ditto. 

Kokchul, 

100 

Ditto. 

Yarchuk, 

100 

Kashkopardak, 

60 

Marli  ash. 

50 

Shakur, 

> e.  3 l,W 

50 

A halting-place,  not  inha- 
bited, on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kashghar  river. 

Ak  chakal. 

150 

This  and  the  two  next  are 
mere  halting-places,  unin- 
habited. 

Pimash, 

60 

Tuktalghen, 

60 

Yangi  abad, 

90 

A post  station  dependency 

of  Kashghar 
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Fyzabad, 

50 

A large  village  1 000  houses. 

Kimayiuy, 

z c~_ 

50 

Halting-place  and  ferry 
over  the  river  of  Kashghar. 

Abad, 

70 

A village  dependant  on 
Yarkand. 

Kashghar, 

70 

A celebrated  city,  in  lati- 
tude something  above  40  de- 

grees.  Khoten  is  the  name  of 
a neighbouring  country,  the 
surface  of  which  is  chiefly 
sand  and  desert.  It  abounds 
with  wild  asses,  camels,  wild 
cattle, andmusk  deer;  theca- 
inels  have  two  dorsal  humps, 
and  are  of  great  speed.  Kho- 
ten has  six  cities  besides,  the 
chief  of  which  is  called  Ai- 
chi, and  is  governed 

by  a Chinese  and  Moham- 
medan. One  stage  south 
from  thence  is  Karakash  : 
three  stages  north  Yurung- 
kash  : and  the  same  distance 
east  is  Tagh  : three  days  fur- 
ther east  is  Kiriya : north- 
east from  Tagh,  four  days,  is 
Chira.and  three  days,  north- 
west, is  Nia  Kashlak. 

From  Yarkand  to  Aichi  is  eight  days’  journey,  the  whole  through 
a desert.  Yarkand  bears  from  Aichi  westward,  inclining  to  north: 
the  names  of  the  stages  are  as  follows : — 


Postkam, 

i*  •-> 

V 

Luhuk, 

3 

Chulak, 

0^h.=>- 

Gam  ah, 

Muji, 

Pialma, 

UJUj 

•••) 

Zervva, 

Aichi, 

L 
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[A  list  of  stations  from  Kashghar  to  Khoten,  as  derived  from  the 
Chinese  authorities,  is  published  by  Klaproth  ; that  route  makes  the 
distance  six  stages  instead  of  seven,  and  the  three  first  only  agree  : 
they  are  written  by  him,  Yerkeang,  Po-tzu-tsiam,  Lo-kho-terianger, 
Go-matai,  Gung-delik,  Bian-urman,  Khotian.] 


From  Kashghar  to  Koran. 

Kashghar  is  pronounced  by  the  people  in  general  Kashkar. 
(jULili')  It  is  defended  by  a mud  wall,  with  four  gates.  A market 
is  held  every  Friday  in  the  city,  except  that  for  horses,  which  takes 
place  without  the  wall.  A great  number  of  horses  are  brought 
here  for  sale,  chiefly  by  the  Kirghizes  and  Kazzaks ; they  are  all 
geldings,  stallions  are  very  rare  : the  former  are  sold  at  from 
twenty  tangas  to  one  yambu.  Mules  are  preferred  by  the  Chinese, 
who  are  said  to  cross  the  breeds  of  horses  and  kine ; but  I saw  none 
of  the  breed. 

The  residence  of  the  Chinese  governor,  and  most  of  the  Chinese, 
is  without  the  city,  in  a separate  suburb,  termed  Gul-bagh.  There 
are  more  Chinese  troops  in  Kashghar  than  in  Yarkand,  there  being 
about  one  or  two  thousand  in  the  latter,  whilst  five  or  six  thousand 
are  stationed  in  the  former. 

Kichek  Indejan,  west  by  north,  five  hours,  a 

station  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  Kashghar  : no  inhabitants 

Kona  Karavel,  west  by  north,  six  hours. 

Aurteng,  or  custom  station,  west  by  north,  three  hours.  A few 
houses  are  in  the  city.  The  passport  for  leave  to  quit  the  country 
is  here  examined.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  this  docu- 
ment ; and  it  is  obtained  by  furnishing  sureties  to  the  Hakim  of  the 
city,  through  the  intermediation  of  the  board  of  merchants  described 
in  speaking  of  Yarkand  : this,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  signa- 
ture, the  Hakim  delivers  to  the  Amban.  The  sureties  make  assertion, 
that  the  traveller  is  a merchant  going  on  business,  and  free  from  all 
claims  ; and  they  engage  to  be  responsible,  if  any  cause  should  be 
hereafter  shown,  why  he  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  depart. 
On  this  a paper  in  the  Chinese  language  is  granted,  which  is  produced 
at  this  station.  There  are  no  houses  beyond  this. 

Kinchaghlak,  west,  four  hours,  a deserted  station  on 

the  skirts  of  a mountain  ; mountainous  ranges  extend  on  either 
hand,  but  at  some  distance. 
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Kizel-ouli,  QjUy')  west,  eight  hours,  'a  single  house,  with 
Kirghiz  tents  near  it:  the  first  part  of  the  road  is  mountainous,  the 
latter  level.  The  cold  was  extreme,  and  water  frozen.  The  felt 
tents  of  the  Kirghizes  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  whole  of  the  road. 

Shorbulak  Kurghasham,  o^j^)  west  by  north, 

three  hours.  Lead  is  found  here,  and  exported  by  the  Kirghizes. 
Shor  means  salt  3 Bulak,  a spring,  and  Kurghasham  is  lead. 

Shorbulak  Malaehap,  (,_*>.&<,  west,  four  hours. 

Oksalur,  ( west  by  north  seven  hours  3 road  undulat- 

ing, fodder  and  water  abundant.  Ok  means  an  arrow,  and  Salur, 
caster. 

Dawan-mizar,  west  by  north,  two  hours 3 the  road 

leads  over  a steep  pass  3 on  the  summit  are  the  tombs  of  the  Kir- 
ghizes. 

Shorbulak  Yessa-kichal?,  west  by 

north,  five  hours  : fuel,  fodder,  and  water  abundant. 

Yessa  Kichak,  west,  four  hours— -a  ford  here  of  the 

river,  which  runs  to  Kashghar.  Yessa  means  level,  and  Kichak  a ford. 

Ser  Kamush,  west,  four  hours,  a station. 

Simirjatun,  a halting-place. 

Koh  Kaf,  (ol«>V)  is  the  name  of  a place  about  half  a cos  from 
the  road  on  the  rights  hand.  (In  Zimmerman’s  map  this  name  is 
repeated  3 one  Koh  kaf  occurs  after  Dawan  Mizar  ; the  other,  which 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  this  stage,  is  placed  beyond 
Yanghin.) 

Ford  of  the  river  of  Kashghar. 

Nakara  chadi,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  are 

vestiges  of  buildings  on  a hill.  They  say  this  was  the  place  where 
the  royal  drums  of  Afrasiab  were  stationed. 

Yanghin,  west,  nine  hours;  tents  of  the  Kirghizes  : road 

runs  along  a valley  abounding  with  verdure. 

Tukai  Bashi,  north-west,  seven  hours  : in  a valley 

with  a running  stream  : wood  is  collected  here  and  carried  on  to 
Dawan  Tirak  ; much  snow  began. 

A halting-place,  west  by  north,  five  hours.  I lost  my  way  on 
this  stage;  being  unable  to  distinguish  anything  through  the  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  and  at  last  unable  to  proceed,  I took  shelter  under  the 
side  of  a mountain:  the  water  was  everywhere  frozen. 
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Dahana  dawan  Igizek,  four  hours.  The  first 

part  of  the  road  ran  west,  the  last  south.  Igizek  means  twins,  two 
mountains  of  similar  appearance  being  here  near  together ; the 
valley,  or  mouth  (dahana)  between  them  is  quite  barren.  (Zim- 
merman has  placed  this  stage  after  Tukai  Bashi.) 

A station  west  by  north,  eight  hours.  One  of  the  mountains 
called  twins  is  crossed  on  this  stage,  an  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a half. 

Koksu,  west,  four  hours.  The  source  of  the  river  of 

Kashghar  is  at  this  place : the  road  is  uneven  and  mountainous. 
The  second  of  the  twins  was  crossed  on  the  way,  and  the  eleva- 
tion was  the  same  as  that  of  the  first.  We  crossed  the  river  upon 
ice.  A mountain  still  higher  than  the  twins  lay  upon  the  right  of 
Koksu. 

Darwaza  Dawan  Tirek,  j"  west  ^ south, 

three  hours.  After  descending  the  mountain  of  Koksu,  the  road 
leads  through  a narrow  valley  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains  (hence 
the  term  darw&za,  door  or  defile.)  A stream  passes  along  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  which,  uniting  with  others,  flows  into  the 
river  Sir,  ( not  far  from  Indejan. 

The  skirts  of  the  mountain  Tirek,  north  by  west,  three  hours. 

Archilak,  (,s\L>-,|)  north  by  west,  ten  hours ; a place  in  a valley, 
abounding  in  fuel  and  Archah  trees.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain 
took  up  two  hours,  but  it  required  eight  to  descend.  From  this 
mountain  a road  runs  south  to  Sir-i-kol,  which  is  three  or  four  days’ 
journey ; but  in  the  warm  weather  the  state  of  the  torrents  renders 
it  impracticable.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a detour  to  avoid  the 
mountainous  pass  of  Tezek.  Although  the  snow  had  begun  at 
Kinchaghlek,  yet  it  was  only  from  the  “Twins”  that  it  had  become 
heavy,  being  now  of  the  depth  of  a man’s  stature,  or  in  some  places 
of  twice  that  depth.  The  Kirghizes  tread  the  snow  down  so  as  to 
make  it  hard,  and  then  the  caravans  pass;  a certain  number  of 
Kirghizes  are  appointed  to  this  duty,  who  take  up  their  station 
here  on  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

Yaman  kiz,  nine  hours:  first  half,  north  by  west; 

second,  west.  This  is  the  name  of  a tribe  of  Kirghiz  who  are  first 
here  met  with ; the  road  runs  along  a valley  between  two  moun- 
tains, with  a stream  in  the  middle.  Half-way  we  passed  a valley  on 
the  right,  in  which  were  the  tents  of  the  Kirghizes. 

A Stage,  west,  five  hours.  The  road  continuing  along  the 
valley.  Kirghiz  tents,  and  wood  and  water  abundant. 
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A Stage,  west,  two  hours.  Tents  of  the  Kirghizes ; supplies 
plentiful. 

Mizar  Gumbuz,  (y*,zfj\y.*c)  west  by  north,  eight  hours.  A 
building  with  a cupola  and  Kirghiz  tombs ; their  tents  were  also 
pitched  near  the  building;  supplies  plentiful;  the  road,  though 
undulating,  was  less  rugged;  flints  were  found  on  the  path. 

Gulshen,  west,  five  hours.  A plain  amongst  the  moun- 

tains with  fruit  trees,  as  the  jujube  and  pomegranate;  there  are 
also  other  trees  in  abundance,  and  running  water.  A little  beyond 
this  the  stream,  which  had  accompanied  the  road  from  Archilak, 
separated  from  it,  and  flowing  on  the  left  of  the  road,  continued  its 
course  towards  the  Sir. 

The  skirts  of  the  mountain  Chugur  chuk, 
four  hours:  first  half,  west  by  south;  last  half,  south.  Tents  of 
the  Kirghiz;  the  river  running  north,  a stony  valley,  and  supplies 
scanty. 

Below  a hill,  Zer  tappa,  ( *aj y j ) west,  nine  hours.  The  name 
of  the  place  I could  not  learn.  Kirghiz  tents,  and  a spring  on  the 
hill.  There  was  much  snow  on  the  road  along  the  mountain  Chugur 
chuk.  It  was  an  ascent  for  about  three  hours,  a descent  for  the 
remainder.  The  snow  was  heavy  on  the  descent,  and  several  horses 
of  the  caravan  perished,  amongst  which  was  mine. 

Langar,  a station,  west,  four  hours.  No  habitation,  supplies 
scanty,  but  a stream  of  water;  the  road  level. 

A stage,  west  by  north,  five  hours.  No  habitations,  but  forage 
and  fuel. , 

Aslaye,  west  by  north,  three  hours.  There  was  a lake  and  trees 
surrounding  it;  near  it  was  the  encampment  of  the  Yodas,  a tribe  of 
Kirghiz,  the  road  was  level,  and  henceforward  the  hills  began  to 
disappear. 

Osh  (j^l)  west,  five  hours.  This  is  the  first  town  in  Ferghana  : 
it  is  of  considerable  population,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  It  is 
governed  by  a Hakim,  nominated  by  the  Amir  of  Kokan : the  road 
leading  to  it  is  level  and  good,  and  the  Kirghizes,  whose  tents  occur, 
are  dependent  upon  this  government.  From  Kashghar  to  Kur- 
ghasham  they  are  dependant  on  the  former  place;  that  is,  they  carry 
their  fuel,  charcoal,  and  other  things,  to  Kashghar  for  sale.  They 
are  privileged  to  have  free  transit,  and  require  no  passport,  but  come 
and  go  at  pleasure  : they  are  subject  to  China.  Those  from  Kur- 
ghasham  to  Osh  are  the  subjects  of  the  Amir  of  Kokan : they  possess 
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extensive  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  In  the  time  of  Narbuta  Be 
they  obstructed  the  road,  but  they  were  compelled  by  (his  son) 
Alem  Khan  to  leave  it  free  to  travellers.  Osh  is  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  Takhti  Suliman,  and  the  tomb  of  Asef  Barkhia,  the  vizir  of 
Suliman,  is  still  shown  here:  it  is  of  great  size.  The  throne  of 
Suliman  is  on  a small  hill  west  from  Osh,  surmounted  by  a building 
with  a dome.  In  the  spring  great  numbers  of  people  repair  hither 
in  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  from  all  the  surrounding  countries, 
bringing  with  them  articles  of  various  descriptions  for  sale  and 
barter.  A bazaar  is  held  in  Osh  every  Tuesday.  In  the  warm 
season  the  place  swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  the  people  construct 
a tall  frame  of  four  long  posts  in  the  centre  of  their  houses,  and 
sleep  on  the  top  of  it.  Nimangan  is  the  name  of  a city  two  stages 
from  Osh,  west  north-west,  the  fruit  of  which  is  very  famous. 
Andejan,  the  former  capital  of  the  kings  of  Ferghana,  now  deserted, 
lies  three  stages  west  by  north  of  Osh,  and  is  one  stage  west  of 
Nimangan  \ The  father  of  Baber,  the  emperor  of  India,  Omer  Sheikh 
Mirza,  resided  in  Andejan. 

Ardaneh,  eight  hours,  west  by  north.  A large  station, 

the  residence  of  a tribe  of  Badakhshanis  : it  is  famous  for  its  gar- 
dens. The  road  runs  between  hills,  but  is  good,  as  the  mountains 
do  not  approach  very  close.  On  the  way  there  are  many  Tartar 
stations  and  places  where  droves  of  horses  are  pastured.  Wheeled 
carriages  are  employed  from  Osh  to  the  other  cities  of  Ferghana. 

Ming  tappa,  three  hours,  west.  A large  station:  the 

adjacent  country  is  divided  into  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  Turks 
and  Kapchaks,  whose  flocks  are  allowed  to  graze  at  will  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  These  two  tribes  amount  here  to 
10,000  or  12,000  families:  they  are  a strong  good-looking  people, 
apparently  in  a prosperous  condition,  well  dressed,  and  of  military 
bearing,  and  present  a striking  contrast  to  the  Kirghizes,  who  are  a 
mean-looking  race,  ill-fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  and  furnishing  few 
soldiers. 

Lulikhaneh,  (Ajli-Jj.!)  three  hours,  west.  A station:  Andejan 
is  one  march  to  the  north,  and  in  the  same  direction,  at  a short  dis- 
tance, is  a place  called  Kaba.  On  the  road  are  both  Kirghizes 
and  Kalmaks — the  latter  are  Musalmans. 

Kuperdeg,  ^j”)  west  by  north,  road  good,  five  hours. 

1 The  name  approaches  to  the  Namgan  of  the  map,  but  the  situations  are 
quite  irreconcilable ; one  or  other  statement  must  be  incorrect. 
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Several  stations  on  the  route ; a river  on  the  way,  crossed  by  a 
bridge. 

Marghinan,  six  hours,  west  by  north:  it  is  also  called 

Merghilan,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ferghana.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  monarch  Sekander  Zulkernein  (Alexander 
the  Great).  The.  place  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  people  well- 
disposed.  The  ruler  is  the  heir  of  the  Amir  of  Kokan.  Silk  and 
shawl-wool  are  abundant  here,  and  the  people  manufacture  shawls, 
although  of  an  inferior  workmanship  to  those  of  Kashmir.  The 
bulwarks  are  of  clay,  and  they  are  in  a dilapidated  condition  : there 
is  a large  minareh  in  the  town,  of  burnt  bricks. 

Akbeg,  (cCajo!)  five  hours,  west  by  north.  On  the  road  the 
stations  are  numerous,  but  we  crossed  part  of  a desert. 

Kara  khatai,  four  hours,  west  by  north.  A station  of 

Mohammedans  : there  are  two  roads  from  Merghinan  to  Kokan, 
one  thickly  peopled,  the  other  leading  through  a desert — which 
latter  we  followed. 

Kokan,  ( , eight  hours,  west  by  north : it  is  also  written 

Khokand.  (<>j It  is  a large  city,  without  a wall;  from  the 
time  of  Narbuta  Be  it  has  become  populous — beyond  it  there  are 
not  many  more  stations ; it  has  a number  of  canals  supplying 
every  house.  Amer  Khan  is  the  present  ruler — two  years  ago,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  a.  h.  1228,  it  was  subject  to  Alem  Khan,  his 
elder  brother  ; but,  in  consequence  of  his  tyrannical  conduct,  he 
became  the  object  of  universal  detestation,  and  upon  his  march  to 
Tashkend,  the  whole  army  mutinied,  and,  deserting  him,  raised  the 
younger  brother  to  the  sovereignty  of  Kokan.  After  a short  time, 
Alem  Khan  returned  to  Kokan  to  recover  his  authority,  but  lost  his 
life  in  the  attempt. 

Alem  Khan  and  Amer  Khan  were  both  sons  of  Narbuta  Be. 
The  Amir  of  Kokan  maintains  a force  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and 
pays  them  by  grants  of  villages  and  lands;  they  cannot  keep  the 
field  above  two  months  at  a time,  as  they  carry  with  them  provi- 
sion for  no  longer  a period.  The  other  troops,  raised  by  the  tribes, 
amount  to  thirty  thousand  ; but  they  only  engage  to  serve  one  month 
at  a time,  and  that  only  once  a year.  Their  services  are  not  paid 
by  the  Amir.  The  people  subject  to  the  Government  of  Kokan  are 
of  the  Kirghiz,  Turk,  Kapchak,  Ming,  and  Kazzak  races.  The 
troops  are  mostly  armed  with  spears — some  carry  matchlocks.  The 
chief  cities  belonging  to  the  Amir  are  Osh,  Namangan,  Kasan,  Chus, 
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one  stage  from  Namangan,  Andejan,  Marghinan,  Kanbadam,  Ash- 
ferek,  Khojend.  All  these,  except  Chus  and  Namangan,  are  to  the 
left  of  the  Sir,  the  same  river  as  the  Sihun.  Namangan  and  Chus 
and  the  hill  country  of  Indejan  are  on  the  right  of  the  river : the 
latter  is  rich  in  verdure  and  abounds  with  fruit.  The  forts  of 
Turkestan  are  Sharukhiah,  Tashkend,  and  Siram.  The  country 
about  Tashkend  is  called  Turkestan.  Formerly  Tashkend  was 
named  Shash;  it  is  very  pleasantly  situated;  the  river  Chirchek 
flows  below  it.  To  the  north  of  the  mountains  of  Andejan  the 
country  is  a barren  plain  ; to  the  north  of  which  are  the  tribes  of 
Kazzaks  and  Kara  Kalpaks,  dependant  on  Russia.  The  capital  of 
the  Khan  of  the  Dast  Kapchaks,  Bulgliar,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Kazan,  is  in  the  Russian  territory.  The  western  boundaries  of 
the  wastes  extend  to  the  sea  -(of  Aral  or  the  Caspian),  the  east  to 
the  possessions  of  China. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Kazzaks  have  not  the  title  of  Khan,  but  Tura, 
or  chief  or  head  man.  Amer  Khan  in  Kokan  strikes  coin  in  his 
own  name — one  tanga  is  equal  to  sixteen  puls,  and  one  pul  is 
about  two  mashas.  A gold  tila  of  Bokhara  sells  at  Kokan  for  150 
tangas,  the  coin  of  the  country,  which  is  a copper  coin  washed  or 
plated  with  silver.  The  Khotba  is  not  read  in  the  name  of  any 
one  person;  and  although  there  is  a good  understanding  with 
Bokhara  in  appearance,  there  is  at  bottom  great  animosity.  There 
is  entire  independence  of  that  state,  but  Alem  Khan  is  obliged  to 
keep  a force  as  a defence  against  the  pretensions  of  Bokhara.  The 
language  of  Kokan  is  Turkish;  the  people  of  the  city  are  Tajiks 
or  Persians  : the  chief  civil  minister  of  Amer  Khan  is  Mirza  Yusef 
of  Khojend.  Mirza  Asmet  Ullah  is  his  deputy.  I received  great 
kindness  from  Mirza  Yusef,  and  he  was  very  desirous  I should 
remain  in  Kokan. 

From  Kokan  to  Samarkand. 

Besh  arik,  (j^j)  eight  hours,  west  by  south,  a station;  a 

bazaar  every  Monday  : it  is  dependant  on  Kokan.  Very  many  sta- 
tions on  the  road. 

Shahbirdi,  one  hour,  west  by  south,  a station  and 

market. 

Kan  badam,  ) three  hours,  west  by  south,  a large  town 

like  a city,  having  a mountain  on  the  north-west,  and  a river  run- 
ning along  the  skirts  of  it.  Formerly  the  place  was  famous  for 
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almond  trees  (whence  the  name,  Badam  meaning  “ almond”). 
Stations  all  the  way  from  Kokan.  , ; 

Moharrem,  four  hours,  west  by  south,  a village  with  a 

mud  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sir,  about  an  arrow’s  flight  distant. 

Khojend,  seven  hours,  west  by  south,  a celebrated  city, 

about  two  bow-shots  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sir,  defended  by  a 
fort  and  mud  wall.  Fruit  is  very  plentiful  and  excellent.  The 
people  are  of  a kindly  and  cheerful  disposition,  the  people  of  the 
city  speak  both  the  Tajik  and  Turk  languages.  We  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  through  this  stage. 

Ak  tappa,  two  hours,  south-west,  a station  with  a mud 

fort:  at  half  a fersekh  from  Khojend  we  crossed  the  Khojend  river, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  Sir,  by  a bridge. 

Ak  su,  three  hours,  south-west,  a station  5 the  last 

under  the  authority  of  Kokan. 

Kur  ket,  ( CltSj £)  two  hours,  south-west,  a station  with  a mud 
wall,  subject  to  Uratappa,  the  authority  of  which  government  here 
begins. 

Ura  tappa,  eight  hours,  south-west,  a city  between  two 

lofty  hills,  over  which  the  houses  extend  ; it  is  defended  by  a mud 
wall.  The  ruler  of  this  place  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  Khajeh 
Mahmud  Khan,  a native  of  Samarkand,  a descendant  from  the 
Khaja  of  Herat,  and  related  by  the  mother’s  side  to  Abulfaiz  Khan, 
who  was  king  of  Bokhara.  He  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Khoda 
Yar  Be,  Usbek  of  the  tribe  of  Yuz.  Some  years  since,  before  the 
government  of  Mahmud  Khan,  Khoda  Yar  Be  was  the  ruler  of  this 
district ; after  his  death  Uratappa  became  subject  to  Bokhara,  until 
Alem  Khan  took  it.  Having  left  it  but  weakly  garrisoned,  Mahmud 
Khan  succeeded  in  surprising  it,  and  gained  possession  of  the  place. 
He  professed  to  have  done  this  for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Bok- 
hara, Hyder  Beg,  to  whom  he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
readily  encouraged  him  in  opposition  to  Alem  Khan.  With  this 
support  and  that  of  the  Usbeks,  to  whom  he  was  of  kin,  and  who 
therefore  flocked  to  his  assistance,  he  soon  became  too  powerful  for 
the  Amir  of  Kokan  to  assail  5 and  he  has  since  held  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  The  coins  are  struck, 
and  the  Khotba  read  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Bokhara ; but  his 
supremacy  is  acknowledged  in  no  other  respect.  A number  of  the 
Yuz  and  Kirek  Usbeks  are  spread  about  Ura  tappa,  and  constitute 
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the  best  forces  of  Mahmud  Khan — upon  occasion,  they  can  furnish 
him  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  horse. 


Bekhani,  a station  near  Ura  tappa. 

Urakinet,  another  station  near  the  same. 


Siyat,  five  hours,  south-west,  a large  village,  with  a 

mud  fort,  dependant  on  Ura  tappa. 


Yam,  two  hours,  south-west,  a large  village,  with  a mud 
wall  and  market  : it  is  the  last  place  in  this  direction  dependant  on 
Uratappa. 

Kuduk,  (oJkj»)  eight  hours,  west  by  south  : the  word  in  Turki 


means  a well,  there  being  many  wells  on  the  spot,  which  is  tenanted 
by  Usbeks. 


Dizikh,  (^jS)  six  hours  west  5 it  is  also  called  Jizikh  : it  is  a 
considerable  town,  defended  by  a mud  wall  and  fort,  and  governed 
by  Abdurrasul  Be,  the  brother  of  Hakim  Be  : the  passes  of  all  mer- 
chandise from  Kokan  to  Bokhara,  are  made  out  here,  and  for- 
warded to  the  latter  place,  where  the  duty  is  paid. 

Ilan  Ute,  ( two  hours,  west,  a place  abounding  with 

snakes  in  the  summer  5 at  present  there  were  none  to  be  seen.  The 
mountains  here  approach  on  either  side,  so  as  to  form  a narrow 
gorge  : on  the  northern  side  an  inscription  is  engraved  upon  a stone 
in  the  mountain,  stating  that  Sultan  Abdullah  Khan,  in  the  Hijri 
year  977,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  from  Tashkend,  Turkestan, 
and  the  steppes  of  the  Kapchaks,  made  war  upon  the  Khans,  and 
defeated  them  with  so  great  a slaughter,  that  for  a month  after,  the 
stream  which  passes  by  this  place  ran  with  blood.  The  stream 
comes  from  Dizikh. 


Yangi  Kurghen,  J&S)  four  hours,  west  by  south,  a 

castle  dependant  on  Dizikh,  occupied  by  the  Usbeks.  The  road 
good  and  mountains  retiring. 

Bulak  Mallachap,  four  hours,  west  by  south,  a 

spring  : no  population. 

Khisht  Koperdek,  ((_£>-.>  two  hours,  west  by  south 

a bridge  of  baked  bricks  over  the  river. 

Kara  Kalpak,  (oLXil^i)  one  hour,  west  by  south,  a village  oc- 
cupied by  the  people  so  named,  who  are  a branch  of  Usbeks  resem- 
bling the  Kazzaks  : there  are  other  stations  of  them  on  the  road. 

Darya  Kohik.  This  is  a river  which  comes  from  Derwaz  and 
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Sirlcol,  and  after  irrigating  the  plain  of  Samarkand,  and  supplying 
Miankal,  it  passes  to  Bokhara,  and  furnishes  that  city  and  vicinity 
with  water.  After  passing  the  river,  we  arrived  at  Samarkand;  this 
river  sends  off  a branch  to  Deh  Bed,  which  is  one  fersekh  and  a half 
from  Samarkand.  The  sons  of  Mohammed  Amin,  the  predecessor  of 
Mir  Hyder,  reside  at  Deh  Bed,  which  is  a pleasant  place  with  many 
gardens. 

The  city  of  Samarkand,  Cxo^cw)  two  hours,  west  by  south;  a 
celebrated  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  sepulchre  of  Amir  Timur  ; a 
lofty  building  with  an  immense  cupola  : within  it  is  a remarkable 
slab  of  a brilliant  green  stone,  and  above  it  is  a plate  with  an 
inscription,  with  the  name  of  Timur  engraved  on  it.  Formerly  the 
dome  was  gilt,  but  Shah  Murad  Be  stripped  off  the  gilding,  and  took 
it  away  ; it  is  now  merely  of  stucco.  The  attendants  are  in  much 
poverty ; they  told  me  that  formerly  they  were  supported  by  an 
allowance  from  the  Emperors  of  Hindustan,  which  ceased  with  Mo- 
hammed Shah ; and  they  wished  to  know  if  there  were  in  India  any 
of  the  descendants  of  Timur,  whom  they  might  apprise  of  their  con- 
dition. The  observatory  of  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg  was  formerly  here,  but 
it  was  demolished  by  Shaiban  Khan,  and  there  is  only  a mound  of 
rubbish  left. 

The  tombs  of  Khojeh  Abdullah  Alirar,  of  Abul  Mansur  Matu- 
ridi,  of  the  author  of  the  Bedaya,  and  other  eminent  and  illustrious 
men  are  also  to  be  seen  here. 

Samarkand  is  defended  by  a mud  wall,  as  well  as"  a citadel  of 
earth.  The  interior  of  the  fort  is  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  suburb; 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a large  hexagonal  building,  surmounted 
by  a cupola,  and  in  each  angle  is  a market.  There  are  many  large 
colleges  in  the  city  ; the  largest  is  the  Madressa  Khanum,  but  it  is 
now  in  ruins.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  still  maintained,  as  those 
of  Shirnak  and  Tilakari,  founded  by  Baling  tosh  Beg;  the  principal 
of  the  Shir  nak  college  is  named  Abu  Sayid ; he  is  the  chief  cazy 
also,  and  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  amiable  men  in  Samarkand. 
The  Tilakari  college  has  two  principals  and  two  scholars.  Opposite 
to  the  Shir  nak  college  is  that  of  Ulugh  Beg,  in  which  is  the  chamber 
of  Mullah  Jami. 

The  Governor  of  Samarkand  is  Dowlet  Be  Kushbegi.  Before 
the  reign  of  Shah  Murad  Be,  Samarkand  was  in  an  entirely  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  the  colleges  were  haunted  by  lions  and  wolves. 
Shah  Murad  by  great  exertion  repeopled  the  city,  and  it  increases 
daily  in  population.  There  are  two  markets  a week,  on  Sunday  and 
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Thursday.  Horses  of  the  Bokhara  breed  are  cheap.  The  situation 
and  climate  of  this  city  are  delightful,  and  running  streams  supply 
it  with  water.  A variety  of  tribes  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  Mohammedans  from  China,  and  Kapchaks,  and  Karakal- 
paks ; formerly,  perhaps,  they  were  scattered  in  different  cities,  but 
they  are  now  collected,  and  are  all  called  Usbeks.  The  weight  of 
Samarkand  is,  one  tila,  equal  to  one  miskal,  but  the  market  miskal 
is  equal  to  five  tilas ; five  bazar  miskals  are  one  gharribek,  two 
gharribek  make  one  pashezek,  two  pashezeks  one  yetimek,  two 
yetimeks  one  nimkhora,  two  nimklioras  are  one  nim  charek,  two  nim- 
chareks  one  charek,  four  chareks  one  seer,  sixteen  seers  one  maund. 
Weights  were  formerly  differently  reckoned,  but  they  have  been  fixed 
at  these  rates  during  the  last  two  years. 

From  Samarkand  to  Bokhara. 

Rebat  cherkhi,  ( -ijjkkbj)  three  hours,  west  by  south;  this 
fort  was  built  by  Abdullah  Khan : Cherkhi  is  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage near  the  Rebat  or  fort. 

Dowel,  (J^jl >)  two  hours,  west  by  south,  a village  with  a river 
running  past  it. 

Nasirabad,  (^Ldj.A*aj)  one  hour,  west  by  south,  a village  : the 
road  over  a hilly  country. 

Kamaruk  (o_j  jUi')  is  a village  near  Nasirabad. 

Ashek-ata,  (Lj'iiJi^Ls)  three  hours,  west  by  south:  it  is  the  tomb 
of  some  illustrious  person,  and  the  village  takes  the  same  name  ; a 
large  stream. 

Karasu,  two  hours,  west  by  south,  a village  with  a 

mosque  and  mud  walls : a custom  station.  Amir  Hyder  stationed  a 
troop  of  Usbeks  here,  to  protect  the  road  from  banditti. 

Kitteh  Kurghan,  five  hours,  west  by  south,  a mud 

fort  and  walled  village  ; it  is  said  to  be  eight  fersekhs  from  Samar- 
kand. 

Rebat  Abdullah  Khan,  eight  hours,  west  by 

south,  near  a station  of  Tartars. 

Kermina,  (LU^j jS)  seven  hours,  west  by  south,  a place  of  consi- 
derable extent  in  the  district  of  Mian  Kal : on  the  south  is  a sandy 
desert. 
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A mud  fort,  three  hours,  west  by  south,  erected  by  Abdullah 
Khan.  On  the  road  are  stations  ; on  the  south  a desart. 

Iranchi,  eight  hours,  west  by  south,  a large  village  ; 

the  same  country  prevails,  and  stations  are  numerous  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  whilst  the  desart  continues  on  the  left. 

Mizar,  five  hours,  west  by  north,  the  tomb  of  Khaja  Baha-ud-din 
of  Nakshebend ; gardens  and  stations  occur  on  the  road.  On 
Wednesday  there  is  a large  maket  for  horses,  asses,  and  all  sorts  of 
articles.  The  tomb  is  without  a cupola,  and  on  the  north-west  of 
the  tomb  is  a mosque. 

The  city  Bokhara,  (L  \ Aru)  two  hours  west.  Bokhara  is 

surrounded  by  a mud  wall,  and  contains  a citadel  within  which  the 
king  resides.  The  city  abounds  with  squares  and  markets,  and  the 
suburbs  with  gardens.  The  inhabitants  of  Bokhara  are  natives  of 
Iran,  and  Rum,  and  Nogais  from  Russia,  and  people  from  Kabul, 
and  Peshawer,  attracted  thither  by  the  good  government  of  Mir 
Hyder  and  the  perfect  security  of  travelling.  There  are  many 
colleges  and  students.  Each  college  has  endowments  in  land ; 
besides  which  the  king  gives  personal  allowances  to  the  teachers 
and  disciples,  out  of  the  Mali  Zikat,  (or  tax  levied  for  charitable 
purposes)  the  rest  of  which  is  invariably  distributed  amongst  the 
needy  and  distressed,  and  never  goes  into  the  royal  coffers.  All 
the  affairs  of  the  state  are  conducted  by  the  king  himself,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  principal  ministers,  except  Hakim  Be,  who 
when  the  king  goes  out  from  the  city  on  any  journey,  is  left  in 
charge  of  the  citadel  and  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  col- 
lection of  the  Mali  Zikat,  and  other  imposts,  is  in  the  hands  of 
Hakim  Be  also,  under  supervisal  of  the  king : no  other  officer  of  the 
state  has  equal  authority. 

There  is  a market  for  horses  four  days  in  each  week.  On  Satur- 
day, Monday,  and  Thursday,  it  is  held  in  the  city,  on  the  side  of 
the  gate  of  the  desert  near  the  citadel:  on  Wednesday,  it  occurs 
without  the  city  near  the  tomb  of  Baha-ud-din.  Horses  of  no 
value  only  are  brought  to  market,  their  price  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tilas:  horses  of  higher  cost,  or  from  100  to  150  tilas,  are  to  be  had 
of  the  dealers  at  their  own  houses,  and  are  brought  by  brokers  for 
inspection:  but  there  are  very  few,  and  it  would  be  difficult  at  any 
one  time  to  collect  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  horses  of  this  class. 
Mares  are  scarce  here : those  of  the  best  kind  sell  for  twenty  tilas 
according  to  the  price  current;  but  it  is  not  the  custom  to  sell  them 
at  all,  as  they  are  kept  for  breeding,  and  it  is  only  when  the  market 
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price  is  higher  than  usual  that  they  are  ever  offered  for  sale.  The 
usual  number  of  horses  for  sale,  on  each  market  day,  is  about  fifty 
or  sixty,  of  which  not  more  than  five  or  ten  are  disposed  of.  The 
horses  of  Kara  Shahar  or  the  Uzbek!  horses  are  small  but  hard 
working  and  strong,  they  are  bred  about  Miankal  and  Shehr  Sabz, 
and  sell  for  from  seven  to  forty  tilas:  the  Turkoman  horses  are  of  a 
good  figure  and  active,  but  they  do  not,  it  is  said,  bear  fatigue  so 
well  as  the  former;  they  sell  for  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  tilas ; 
they  are  brought  from  either  bank  of  the  Sihon  and  the  country 
about  Merv  : they  are  now  scarce.  The  Kazak  horses  are  fat  and 
low,  but  sure  footed:  they  cannot  bear  heat:  they  used  to  abound 
in  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  much 
destruction  of  them  in  consequence  of  want  of  forage,  and  their 
being  slaughtered  for  food  in  seasons  of  general  scarcity.  Asses 
of  a large  size  and  great  strength,  about  as  big  as  the  ponies  of 
Hindustan,  sell  at  from  one  tila  to  twenty:  there  are  no  mules. 
The  camels  of  the  Kazaks  are  two-humped  and  well  covered  with 
hair,  but  they  cannot  endure  heat:  they  travel  well  over  mountains 
and  in  clayey  and  muddy  soils,  but  they  cannot  carry  equal  bur- 
dens with  the  single  humped  camel.  The  tila  is  a small  gold  coin 
weighing  one  miskal,  and  passes  for  about  twenty-one  tangas:  the 
tanga  is  a silver  coin  weighing  one  dirhem : on  one  face  is  stamped 
Zerbi  Bokhara  Sherif,  and  on  the  other,  Amir  Al  Moinenm,  Amir 
Hyder.  Rupees  are  not  current 

I arrived  at  Bokhara  on  the  20th  of  Rebi-as-sani,  a.  h.  1228, 
(the  21st  of  April,  1813,)  and  took  up  my  abode  at  the  house  of 
Karabash  Bai,  a merchant  of  Tashkend,  with  whose  brother  I had 
made  acquaintance  in  Kashghar. 

A caravan  goes  every  year  from  Bokhara  to  Russia,  and  one 
comes  annually  from  Russia  to  Bokhara : these  caravans  consist  of 
4000  or  5000  camels,  and  are  two  and  three  months  on  the  road. 
The  chief  commerce  of  Bokhara  is  with  Russia.  The  Russian 
caravan  brings  iron,  copper,  silver,  silver  and  gold  wire,  seal  skins 
and  other  articles:  from  Bokhara  go  coarse  chintzes,  cotton  yarn, 
black  sheep  skins  from  Karakul1,  &c. 

The  authority  of  this  part  of  Turkestan  is  divided  amongst 
various  chiefs : the  principal  of  them  is  Mir  Hyder,  king  of  Bokhara, 

1 That  the  people  of  Turkestan  were  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Russia, 
is  shown  by  the  account  which  Izzet  Ullah  here  inserts  of  the  French  invasion  and 
burning  of  Moscow,  briefly  but  correctly  enough,  as  he  had  heard  it  at  Samarkand. 
He  also  discusses  at  some  length  reports  and  opinions  respecting  the  invasion  of 
India  by  the  Russians. 
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whose  regular  and  irregular  forces  amount  to  100,000  horse:  he 
holds  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  Miankal,  Kattakur,  Karghan,  Kar- 
mina,  Kershi,  and  Kerakul,  &c. 

Amer  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Ferghana,  is  next  in  power.  I have 
already  given  an  account  of  him,  as  well  as  of  the  third,  or  Mahmud 
Khan,  the  Wali  of  Uratappa. 

The  fourth  chief  is  Niaz  Ali  Be,  ruler  of  Shehr  Sabz:  he  pro- 
fesses to  consider  himself  dependant  on  Bokhara,  but  neither 
strikes  the  coin  nor  reads  the  Khotba  in  the  name  of  Mir  Hyder: 
his  title  in  his  own  country  is  Wali  Niamat. 

The  fifth  is  Say  id  Be,  ruler  of  Hissar. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  are  Murad  Ali  Beg  and  Dost  Mohammed 
Beg,  the  rulers  of  the  Kabadian. 

The  eighth  is  Allah  Yar  Beg,  the  chief  of  Kurghan. 

Besides  these  the  Kazaks,  Kara  Kalpaks,  and  Karghiz,  who  roam 
the  plains,  acknowledge  no  superior  except  their  own  chiefs:  the 
head  man  of  the  Kazaks  is  called  the  Tura,  but  he  has  little  or  no 
authority. 

Six  Mohammedan  cities,  or  Yarkand,  Aksu,  Turfan,  Khoten, 
and  two  others,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Mongholistan,  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese. 

On  the  left  of  the  Amu  is  the  country  of  Kharizm,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Urgenj:  the  chief  is  Mohammed  Rahim  Khan,  who  strikes 
the  coin  and  reads  the  Khotba  in  his  own  name. 

Mir  Kilich  Ali  Khan,  is  viceroy,  and  Mir  of  Khulm ; the 
nominal  governor  of  Balkh  is  an  Afghan,  and  it  is  considered  a 
dependency  of  Kabul,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mir. 

Yilzor  Khan,  the  son  of  Rehmet  Ullah  Khan,  is  the  ruler  of 
Andekoh,  Murad  Be  of  Kunduz,  and  Iraj  Khan  of  Shirghan;  Rahim 
Beg  is  chief  of  the  Turkomans  in  Maimena;  Mir  Mohammed  Shah 
is  the  ruler  of  Badakhshan,  and  resides  at  Faizabad,  the  capital: 
he  is  considered  to  be  a descendant  from  Sekander  Zulkernein, 
(Alexander  the  Great):  Shagnan,  near  Badakhshan,  has  its  own 
ruler:  all  these  chiefs  are  unconnected  with  each  other. 

The  tombs  of  Bokhara,  either  in  the  city  or  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, are  very  numerous : amongst  them  are  those  of  Hezret  Said 
Amir  Kulal,  Khajeh  Beha-ud-din  of  Nakshebend,  Imam  Abu  Hefs 
Kabir,  and  Imam  Ahmed  Ghazali,  of  the  author  of  the  Shereh 
Wakaya,  of  Baba  Paradoz  (the  darner)  of  Hezret  Imlah  and  of 
Shah  Murad  Be  Wali  Niami;  this  last  has  no  dome  nor  turrets: 
they  say  that  the  earth  from  this  last  tomb  has  many  healing 
qualities. 
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The  kingdom  of  Bokhara  comprises  seven  Tornans  or  districts, 
viz.,  Ghijhdowan,  Wanghari,  Klieirkosh,  Waikand,  Ramiten,  Zen- 
deni,  and  Werwanzi. 

The  city  of  Bokhara  has  eleven  gates,  which,  beginning  on  the 
east,  are  as  follows: — 

The  gate  of  the  tombs,  on  the  east,  through  which  they  pass  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Khajeh  Beha-ad-din. 

The  gate  of  Samarkand,  north-east. 

The  Imam  gate,  or  that  leading  to  the  tomb  of  Imam  Abu  Hafs 
Kabir. 

The  gate  of  Aughelan,  north. 

The  gate  of  Talbaghach  or  Talpach,  north-west. 

The  Shirgeran  gate,  north-west. 

The  Karakul  gate,  west. 

The  gate  of  Sheikh  Jelal,  south-west. 

The  gate  of  the  place  of  Prayer,  south-west. 

The  gate  of  the  Arsenal,  north-west. 

The  gate  of  Kelbaghach,  north-west. 

The  wall  of  the  city  is  lofty,  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  and  the 
citadel  built  of  the  same  materials,  is  situated  on  a mount  within 
the  city,  on  the  north  side  near  the  Imam  gate : it  contains  many 
buildings:  the  gate  of  the  Fort  is  to  the  west,  and  within  the  gate 
are  sixteen  guns  and  five  mortars,  all  dismounted.  A large  mosque 
is  situated  below  the  citadel  on  the  west,  in  which  the  king  himself 
reads  the  Khotba  and  performs  the  duties  of  Pesh  Imam.  In  front 
of  the  gate  of  the  citadel  and  the  mosque  there  is  a bazar.  It  is 
called  the  market  of  the  sandy  country:  a gibbet  is  erected  in  it,  on 
which  murderers  and  highway  robbers,  and  thieves  who  have  thrice 
committed  the  crime,  are  suspended  after  being  put  to  death 
according  to  the  law.  There  is  also  a market  every  morning  at  day- 
break at  the  Chahar-su,  or  the  square  market:  the  place  where  it  is 
held  being  of  that  form.  On  three  sides  there  is  access,  but  the 
fourth  is  closed’;  and  on  that  side,  books  are  sold.  There  are  many 
hot-baths  in  Bokhara,  and  their  use  is  very  general. 

There  are  eighty  colleges  in  Bokhara,  containing  from  forty  to 
two  or  three  hundred  chambers.  That  of  Kokultash,  which  is  near 
the  eate  of  Khajeh  Beha  ud-din,  contains  three  hundred.  There  is 
one  Muderris  to  each  college,  and  two  pupils  in  each  chamber. 
The  colleges  are  supported  by  the  rents  of  houses  and  the  lands 
attached  to  them — their  revenues  vary  from  300  to  5000  rupees  a 
vear:  but  the  king  also  contributes  yearly  a portion  of  the  Zikat, 
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and  makes  the  principal  professor  an  allowance  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  tilas  per  month. 

Twelve  cos  from  Bokhara,  on  the  north,  runs  the  river  Kohik, 
which  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Samarkand  and  flows  to  the 
west ; canals  are  cut  from  the  river  which  irrigate  the  fields 
and  gardens  about  the  city : every  fifteenth  day  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  public  reservoirs,  which  are  filled:  the  same  water 
supplies  the  city  and  fort,  and  there  are  no  wells.  In  the  rainy 
season  the  people  use  rain  water,  after  which  they  are  extensively 
subject  to  the  worm  in  the  skin,  especially  in  the  leg,  and  knee. 
Little  snow  falls  in  Bokhara;  but  there  is  much  cold  and  frost,  and 
the  cool  weather  lasts  eight  months — the  other  four  constitute 
spring  and  summer. 

The  houses  of  Bokhara  are  like  those  of  Peshawer;  they  are 
built  of  unbaked  bricks,  and  are  two  or  three  stories  high;  the  walls 
are  thin  and  are  strengthened  with  wooden  buttresses:  the  markets 
are  mostly  covered  in,  and  there  are  several  Serais  for  the  accom- 
modation of  merchants,  as  the  serai  of  Alem  Khan,  where  the 
Hindus  from  Shikarpur  and  other  places  alight.  The  hire  of  a 
chamber  is  one  tila  per  month:  the  Hindu  traders  pay  also  the  jezia 
to  the  king.  They  bring  indigo  chiefly,  and  tobacco.  Another  serai  is 
the  Nogha-i,  where  the  Nogay  and  other  traders  put  up:  the  Nogays 
are  Musselmans  subject  to  Russia,  some  of  them  are  residents  in 
Bokhara.  There  are  about  fifty  druggists’  shops  in  the  city;  but  no 
skilful  physician — the  practitioners  are  all  ignorant  of  the  science ; and 
when  any  medical  professor  comes  along  with  the  merchants  from 
Peshawer  or  other  places,  he  is  held  in  very  high  estimation.  The 
most  common  disease  is  the  rishteh,  (Guinea  worm)  and  few 
people  are  free  from  it,  like  colds  in  Hindustan  in  the  winter  season; 
the  people  of  Bokhara  are  very  dexterous  in  the  treatment  of  it, 
and  extract  it  by  incision,  in  this  manner  : if  the  head  of  the  rishteh 
be  near  the  wrist  and  the  tail  near  the  elbow,  they  carry  the  finger 
along  it,  to  ascertain  its  course,  and  then  lay  the  skin  open  with  a 
lancet  for  three  or  four  fingers  breadth,  a little  below  the  head, 
which  they  draw  back  to  the  place  where  the  incision  began ; they 
then  make  another  incision  of  a similar  kind,  and  so  proceed 
gradually  till  they  come  to  the  origin  of  the  worm,  and  remove  it 
entirely.  Other  complaints  are  fevers,  leprosy,  and  affections  of 
the  bowels.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  where  the  physicians  have 
engaged  to  cure  the  sick,  and  the  patient  has  died,  the  heirs  have 
demanded  the  price  of  blood;  in  that  case  the  king  has  declared 
that  when  the  physician  knows  his  profession,  he  shall  be  held 
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acquitted ; but  if  be  proves  an  ignoramus  he  is  condemned  to  pay 
the  usual  amercement — these  cases  are  too  frequent  to  be  much 
attended  to;  hut  a physician  leads  hut  an  uncomfortable  sort  of 
life  in  Bokhara. 

The  following  are  the  dependant  and  contiguous  governments: — 

Samarkand,  six  stages  to  the  east,  governed  by  Daulat  Be,  the 
Kosh  Begi  of  the  slaves  of  the  king,  adjoining  to  Shehr  Sabz. 

Karakul,  two  stages  on  the  west,  governed  by  Kabil  Be,  the 
brother  of  Hakim  Be.  To  the  north  and  west  of  Karakul  is  a 
desart. 

On  the  south  the  river  Jihun  (the  Oxus)  bounds  Bokhara. 
Turkoman  tribes  are  stationed  along  under  its  bank,  under  Niaz  Beg. 

On  the  north  the  country  is  inhabited  hut  for  two  marches,  and 
terminates  on  the  north  and  north-west  in  a desart.  The  Hakim  is 
Tora-khajeh,  the  king’s  nephew. 

On  the  south-east  is  the  district  of  Kilef,  for  eight  marches  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jihun,  to  the  confines  of  Balkh  and  Hissar, 
it  is  under  Mir  Rahim  Kul,  the  king’s  cousin. 

On  the  north-west  are  the  districts  of  Khairabad  and  Ramitan, 
a stage  apart,  terminating  in  a desart. 

Twelve  stages  to  the  south-west  is  the  city  of  Merv  Shajehan; 
the  district  of  Meshed  bounds  Bokhara:  a body  of  troops  is  kept  up 
here,  which  is  relieved  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  north-east  is  the  district  of  Dizzekh,  nine  marches, 
extending  to  the  limits  of  Urtepeh. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  officers  of  the  government, enti- 
tled Amirs  and  Khans'.  Be  and  Mir  are  titles  of  the  Sirdars;  the 
latter  implies  a higher  grade,  as  the  Vizier  is  called  Hakim  Be:  the 
father  of  the  king  was  also  known  by  that  title.  The  king’s  troops 
on  the  rolls,  according  to  the  best  informed  persons,  are  said  to  be 
80,000  horse,  but  according  to  general  report  they  are  above  100,000. 
The  king’s  troops  receive  regular  pay.  About  10.000  of  them  are 
stationed  at  Samarkand,  and  as  many  at  Merv.  The  choicest  are  at 
Bokhara,  and  in  its  vicinity.  Lists  describing  each  man  and  horse 
are  kept  by  the  king. 

The  revenues  of  Bokhara  are  derived  from  three  sources — the 
land-tax,  the  customs,  and  the  tax  on  unbelievers:  the  first  is  col- 
lected according  to  registers  kept  in  the  time  of  Amir  Timur,  and 
varies  from  a half  to  a tenth  of  the  produce;  the  second  is  one  in 
forty  of  the  value  of  all  goods  bought  and  sold;  but  it  is  levied  only 


The  original  gives  an  account  of  several  of  the  principal  of  them. 
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once  a year,  and  the  merchant  who  has  paid  this  duty  on  his  mer- 
chandize, may  transport  it  where  he  pleases,  without  further  demand. 
A tax  in  kind  is  also  levied  once  a year  on  all  persons  possessed  of 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  Jezia  is  levied  on  all  not  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  as 
Jews  and  Hindus ; it  varies  from  one  tanga  to  four  per  head,  on 
males  of  mature  years,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties. 
The  Hindus  come  from  Shikarpur  and  Cabul,  and  remain  only  from 
six  months  to  a year,  or  sometimes  two  years;  there  are  none  per- 
manently settled.  The  Jews  occupy  about  1000  houses  in  the  city 
near  the  arsenal  gate;  they  are  employed  in  silk  manufactures  and 
dyeing,  or  as  butchers,  and  in  merchandize:  this  tax  is  the  king’s 
personal  property,  the  others  are  entirely  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
poses. Mir  Hyder  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age;  he  is  tall,  and 
well  made;  he  is  naturally  of  a fair  complexion,  but  by  the  fervour 
of  his  religious  exercises  and  fasting  every  third  day  throughout  the 
year,  as  well  as  by  his  assiduity  in  the  administration  of  justice,  he 
looks  pale  and  sallow;  he  wears  his  beard  of  a round  cut,  and  an 
Usbeki  cap  on  his  head,  with  a turban  bound  round'it  like  an  Arab 
turban;  his  dress  is  a kind  of  tunic,  over  which  he  wears  a jama 
and  a kemerband,  with  a dagger,  and  a robe  of  a brown  colour  over 
the  whole;  his  legs  are  protected  by  short  boots  of  the  kind  called 
here  masah,  but  without  heels. 

He  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  reads  the  prayers  of  the 
season,  and  then  pursues  moral  and  religious  occupations  till  day- 
light, when  after  the  prayers  of  dawn,  he  give  a lecture  to  about 
forty  or  fifty  students  on  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  and  in 
explanation  of  the  Koran.  He  then  takes  his  place  in  the  court, 
kneeling  on  a velvet  cushion,  and  receives  in  the  usual  form  the 
salutation  of  his  courtiers;  each  as  he  enters  at  the  door  pro- 
nounces with  a loud  voice  Salam  ali-kum,  and  then  passes  to  and 
kneels  at  his  appointed  place  ; the  salutation  is  returned  by  a 
person  appointed  to  that  duty,  who  replies  Alikum  Salam  on  the 
part  of  the  king:  in  this  audience  holy  men  and  the  teachers  of  the 
law  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king:  the  Khans  on  his  left:  all 
are  on  their  knees.  Hakim  Be  remains  standing  in  front  of  the 
king;  the  royal  attendants  also  stand  near  the  king  on  his  left:  all 
the  men  of  the  law  and  Khans  when  they  come  to  court  are  dressed 
in  precisely  the  same  costume.  Those  who  are  newly  arrived  put 
on  the  Usbek  dress  for  their  introduction:  they  are  met  by  a mace- 
bearer  at  the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience,  and  led  towards  the  king: 
they  stop  at  some  distance,  and  exclaim,  Salam  Alikum:  they  then 
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advance  some  paces,  when  two  servants  taking  the  person  by  either 
arm,  lead  him  to  within  a short  distance  of  his  majesty.  If  the  king 
present  his  hand,  the  person  kisses  it;  if  he  direct  him  to  be  seated, 
the  attendants  conduct  him  to  a place  suited  to  his  rank.  On  his 
sitting  he  pronounces  a compliment  to  the  king,  and  then  states 
what  he  may  wish  to  represent.  Embassadors  are  maintained  at 
the  king’s  cost. 

After  the  levee  is  over  and  the  persons  who  assisted  at  it  are 
dismissed,  the  Chobdars  announce  to  all  who  are  collected  about 
the  gates  every  morning,  that  if  they  have  any  representation  to 
make,  they  may  advance,  and  they  are  all  admitted  and  made  to  sit 
down  before  the  king,  who  reads  their  petitions,  and  pronounces  a 
decision  on  their  cases  according  to  the  legal  authorities,  copies  of 
the  principal  of  which  lie  on  cushions  before  him.  At  noon,  a few 
of  the  chief  learned  men  are  admitted  to  hold  disputations  in  the 
royal  presence,  and  the  king  not  unfrequently  takes  a part  in  them. 
He  then  acts  as  Pesh  Imam  for  the  mid-day  prayers,  when  the 
investigation  of  private  and  public  affairs  is  resumed,  and  continues 
till  afternoon  prayers.  The  same  occupations  are  then  followed  till 
evening.  Evening  prayers  are  said,  and  some  short  time  afterwards 
food  is  taken;  the  prayers  of  the  night  are  then  repeated,  and  the 
king  takes  his  repose,  for  about  a watch  and  a half  (or  four  hours 
and  a half).  If  any  cause  requires  a protracted  investigation,  it  is 
referred  to  the  Kazi,  who  must  decide  according  to  the  law,  through 
fear  of  the  Amir,  the  general  familiarity  of  the  people  themselves 
with  the  laws,  and  their  ready  access  to  the  king.  Every  Wednes- 
day the  king  goes  in  pilgrimage,  on  foot,  to  the  tombof  Beha-ud-din. 
A report  of  every  death  is  made  to  him,  on  which  he  mounts  his 
horse,  goes  to  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  and  reads  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  himself ; he  also  reads  the  Khotba  and  conducts  the 
religious  service  at  the  great  mosque  every  Friday  himself.  After 
the  service  he  inspects  his  troops,  and  then  holds  a levee,  at  which 
the  chief  men  of  the  city  and  environs  make  their  salams. 

The  king  has  four  wives  besides  slaves,  and  one  son,  sixteen 
years  old,  named  Tora  Jan  and  Tora  Shahzada.  He  has  two 
brothers,  Nasiruddin  Khan  Mir  Zada,  who  is  at  present  in  Meshhed, 
wheie  he  receives  an  allowance  of  three  tomans,  or  thirty  rupees, 
a month,  from  the  Prince  of  Persia,  Mohammed  Mirza,  son  of  Fetteh 
Ali,  who  is  governor  of  Meshhed.  The  other  brother  is  Mohammed 
Hosein  Khan,  residing  in  Shehr  Sabz  with  Neaz  Ali  Be;  but  sup- 
ported by  Mir  Hyder.  Shehr  Sabz  is  a city  independent  of  Bokhara, 
it  is  six  stages  to  the  north  of  east  from  Bokhara,  and  south  by  east 
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from  Samarkand,  two  stages,  amongst  the  mountains.  It  has  a 
great  number  of  small  streams. 

The  commander  of  the  watch  patrols  every  division  of  the  city 
during  the  night,  and  before  he  sets  out,  has  the  drum  beaten,  that 
every  one  may  betake  himself  home.  Every  person  found  in  the 
street  after  beat  of  drum,  is  detained  till  the  morning,  and  then 
particularly  examined,  and  treated  accordingly. 

The  morning  meal  of  the  people  of  Bokhara  and  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Turan,  is  tea  with  milk,  in  which  bread  is  dipped  and 
eaten.  Towards  evening  they  have  a second  meal  of  pilao  or  broth 
with  bread,  and  meat  chopped  fine,  or  dressed  with  barley  or  rice  : 
after  this  they  again  take  tea.  Bread  is  sold  in  the  bazaar,  so  that 
whatever  quantity  is  required  may  at  once  be  had.  The  bread  of 
Bokhara  is  very  famous  ; it  is  usually  kept  for  many  days  after  it 
is  baked.  The  melons  of  Bokhara  are  very  fine,  weighing  some- 
times ten  Delhi  sers  ; they  are  very  sweet,  and  remain  fresh  for 
seven  or  eight  months,  but  they  lose  something  of  their  flavour  by 
keeping  and  in  cold  weather.  Grapes  are  abundant  and  fine ; so 
are  the  water  melons.  Nuts,  apples,  and  pomegranates,  are  in 
great  plenty. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  Usbek  and  Bulghar  traders 
arrive  at  Bokhara,  from  the  Russian  territories,  and  bring  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  sale: — copper,  brass,  iron,  steel,  silver,  mercury, 
coral,  cochineal,  candied  sugar,  white  paper,  broad  cloths,  flannel, 
seal  skins,  and  iron,  and  japanned  vessels. 

In  January,  the  traders  return  to  Russia,  taking  with  them, 
cotton,  cloth,  and  thread,  coarse  chintzes,  shawls.  Karakul  black 
sheep  skins. 

Russia  is  two  months'  journey  from  Bokhara  north  inclining  to 
west.;  the  road  lies  across  the  Sihon  which  is  frozen  over  in  winter, 
and  the  caravans  cross  it  upon  the  ice:  the  country  beyond  it  is 
desart,  and  the  Kazzak  tribes,  who  occupy  the  tract,  live  wholly 
upon  the  produce  of  their  flocks. 

From  Bokhara,  the  Kabul  merchants  take  horses,  horse-cloths, 
copper,  jamas  of  various  patterns,  and  brocades,  silver,  turquoises, 
coral,  silk,  tea,  porcelain,  silk  handkerchiefs,  Cshirras. 

From  Kabul  and  the  Punjab,  the  following  articles  come  to 
Bokhara,  shawls,  turbans,  handkerchiefs,  chintzes,  sugar,  coarse  and 
refined,  turmeric,  round  pepper,  and  law  books. 

There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  exchange  with  Bokhara,  but  bills  are 
procurab’e  from  the  Hindus  of  Shikarpur,  on  their  agents  at  Bokhara, 
at  a considerable  premium,  twenty  or  twenty- five  per  cent.  If  a 
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person  carry  coin,  he  loses  immensely,  owing  to  its  not  being 
current;  he  loses  less  if  he  buy  bullion  at  Kabul,  and  take  it  to 
Bokhara:  but  that  is  unprofitable,  as  gold  and  silver  are  cheap  at 
the  latter  place,  and  the  Hindu  merchants  buy  it  to  a large  amount, 
and  send  it  on  camels  to  the  Punjab.  On  this  account,  bullion  and 
money  are  rarely  sent  from  Kabul,  and  goods  only  are  remitted. 

The  prices  of  articles  at  Bokhara  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

. one  maund 

. 15  tangas. 

Flour  . 

. one  maund 

. 18  tangas. 

Barley 

. one  maund 

. 14  tangas. 

Juwar . 

. one  maund 

. 12  tangas. 

Fine  rice 

. one  maund 

. 3 tilas. 

Meat  . 

. one  cliarek 

. 1 tanga. 

Sheeps  tails  . 

. one  cliarek  . 

. 1 tanga. 

Ghee  . . 

. one  cliarek 

. 4 tanga. 

Fuel  . 

. an  ass-load 

. 1 tanga. 

Fodder  for  a horse  for  24  hours 

. 4 tanga. 

Copper  and  other  metals  are  weighed  with  stone  weights;  one 
man  is  equal  to  27,392  miskals  of  gold,  which  is  equal  to  19,957 
rupees,  or  3 maund  17  seers,  Delhi  weight. 

The  Bokhara  maund  contains  16  weights  of  two  half  seers: — 


A 2 half  seer 
1 half  seer 
1 cliarek  . 

1 nimcheh 
1 nim  nimcheh  . 


. contains 
. contains 
. contains 
. contains 
. contains 


. . 4 chareks. 

. . 2 chareks. 

. . 4 nimchehs. 

. . 2 nim  nimcheh 

. . 1 0 miskal  of  stone 

or  53  half  miskals  of  gold. 


Hakim  Amir  or  Mir  Hyder  has  adopted  the  title  of  Amir  al 
Momenin.  1 1 is  father,  Shah  Murad  Be,  was  entitled  Wali  Niamat: 
he  is  of  the  Munkid  tribe  of  Uzbeks,  and  his  great  grandfather 
Khodayar  Atalik  was  a celebrated  warrior,  who  first  obtained 
the  rank  of  Atalik:  Atalik  means  viceroy  or  representative  of  the 
prince. 

A grandson  of  Khodayar,  named  Rahim  Khan,  the  cousin  of 
Mir  Hyder' s father,  hastened  to  Bokhara  on  the  death  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  sent  a fictitious  order  with  Nadir’s  seal  to  the  governor 
of  the  citadel,  named  Abulfaiz  Khan,  to  abandon  the  fortress:  the 
governor  having  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  mandate  quitted  the 
place,  it  was  seized  by  Rahim  Khan,  and  Abulfaiz  Khan  was  thrown 
into  confinement.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs  prepared  to 
take  part  with  Abulfaiz  Khan,  when  the  usurper  put  him  to  death; 
but  he  raised  his  son  Abdul  Motnin,  a child  seven  years  old,  to  the 
Mesned,  by  the  title  of  Khan,  whilst  lie  professed  to  be  only  Atalik; 
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he  also  married  the  daughter  of  Abulfaiz  Khan.  In  this  manner  six 
years  and  a half  passed  away,  by  which  time  Abdul  Momin,  being  a 
youth,  several  of  his  adherents  undertook  to  put  Rahim  Khan  to 
death.  At  a dinner,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  prince,  he  was 
fired  at  by  a person  stationed  privately  for  the  purpose:  the  ball 
lodged  in  his  cap,  but  he  escaped,  and  the  attendants  of  the  prince 
were  immediately  slain  by  his  followers.  Six  months  afterwards, 
having  led  Abdul  Momin  Khan  to  the  edge  of  a well,  some  of  his 
people  threw  the  lad  into  it,  and  he  was  drowned;  when  it  had 
been  long  enough  under  water,  the  body  was  drawn  up.  The  direct 
line  of  Abulfaiz  Khan  being  thus  extinct,  Rahim  Khan  as  the 
son-in-law  of  that  prince,  assumed  the  title  of  Khan,  and  governed 
Bokhara  for  two  years  and  a half:  he  left  no  children,  and  Daud 
Be,  one  of  his  slaves,  taking  upon  himself  temporary  authority, 
invited  Daniel  Be,  the  uncle  of  Rahim  Khan,  who  resided  in  Kar- 
mina  to  succeed  to  the  Mesned.  He  declined  the  title  of  Khan, 
and  relinquished  it  to  Abulghazi  Khan,  son  of  Ibrahim  Sultan,  a 
descendant  of  Changhiz  Khan,  retaining  however  the  territory  of  Bok- 
hara. Ibrahim  Sultan  was  the  nephew  of  Rejeb  Mohammed  Khan, 
the  enemy  of  Abulfaiz  Khan  : he  was  said  to  be  a descendant  of 
Abdullah  Khan.  After  the  death  of  Daniel  Be  his  son  Morad  Be 
succeeded  and  continued  for  two  years  to  acknowledge  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  Abulghazi  Khan;  but  after  that  period  he  exacted  a 
formal  grant  of  the  territory  from  that  chief,  and,  disregarding  the 
title  of  Khan,  he  procured  a sened  from  the  Sultan  of  Rum,  appoint- 
ing him  his  viceroy,  and  adopted  the  title  of  Wall  Niainat:  the  rank 
that  was  granted  by  the  Sultan  of  Rum  to  Morad  Be,  was  that  of 
Kurchi  Bashi:  that  to  Mir  Hyder  is  Mir  Akhor  Baslii : but  the  real 
nature  of  these  dignities  I could  not  exactly  ascertain.  After  the 
death  of  Morad  Be,  his  son,  Mir  Hyder,  succeeded;  and  at  first  had 
impressed  upon  his  coin  Sayid  Amir  Hyder  Padshah  Ghazi:  he  ap- 
plied for  the  confirmation  of  his  authority  to  the  court  of  Rum,  and 
adopted  all  the  insignia  of  sovereignty.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  laid  the  state  of  Sultan  aside,  and  imitated  the  unpretending 
style  of  his  father,  assuming  the  title  of  Amir  al  Momenin.  In 
1813,  he  had  reigned  eighteen  years, — and  has  proved  himself  in 
every  respect  a prudent,  just,  pious,  and  able  prince:  he  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  capricious  and  hasty  towards  those  about  his  person, 
— and  when  displeased,  disgraces,  or  even  puts  them  to  death 
without  any  investigation. 

Mir  Hyder  is  the  son  of  Shems-ban-aim,  the  daughter  of  Abulfaiz 
Khan:  after  the  death  of  Rahim  Khan  this  lady  was  married  by 
Morad  Be,  and  their  progeny  was  the  present  sovereign. 
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Abulfaiz  Khan  was  Sultan  of  Bokhara  forty  years:  the  sove- 
reignty was  acquired  by  his  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree  Baki 
Mohammed  Khan,  a descendant  of  Changhiz  Khan. 

After  the  downfall  of  Abdullah  Khan  the  sovereignty  descended 
to  Wali  Mohammed  Khan:  but  he  becoming  suspected  of  adhering 
to  the  Rafzi  sect  was  expelled,  and  Baki  Mohammed  raised  to  the 
Mesned  in  his  stead. 

Baki  Mohammed  resided  in  Aferin  Kanit,  a place  near  Samar- 
kand. Imam  Kuli  Khan,  his  son,  attacked  and  captured  Meshhed: 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Governor,  a Sayid,  and  had  by  her 
Nazr  Mohammed  Khan;  and  the  family  thence  assumed  the  title  of 
Sayid.  Imam  Kuli  Khan  reigned  forty  years.  Abdul  Aziz  Khan, 
the  son  of  Nazr  Mohammed,  reigned  sixteen  years:  when  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  brother  Subhan  Kuli  Khan,  and  set  off  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca:  he  died  on  the  road.  Subhan  Kuli  Khan  had 
three  sons  of  whom  Abdullah  Khan  succeeded  his  father  and 
reigned  fourteen  years:  he  was  an  active  prince,  but  having  given 
offence  to  his  Usbek  followers  by  his  leaning  to  the  Shiah  faith, 
was  killed  by  them,  at  the  Eidgah  in  Bokhara,  and  crowned  with 
the  honours  of  martyrdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abulfaiz 
Khan  Mohkim  Khan.  Another  son  of  Subhan  Kuli  Khan,  was 
made  king  of  Balkh,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  until  he  was 
attacked  and  slaiu  by  Mahmud  Khan,  the  son  of  Beg  Murad  Uzbek 
of  Kattaghan,  who  seized  upon  Balkh.  Abdullah  Khan  revenged 
his  uncle’s  death,  and  expelled  and  slew  the  invader. 

[The  route  from  Bokhara  to  Kabul,  followed  by  Mir  Izzet  Ullah, 
has  been  so  frequently  travelled  since  his  time,  and  is  now  so  well 
known,  that  it  were  superfluous  to  continue  his  itinerary  further.] 
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The  six  lithographs  which  follow  contain  fac-similes  of  a grant 
made  to  the  Syrian  Church  in  India  by  one  of  the  early  native 
princes.  The  original  is  engraved  on  both  sides  of  six  copper  plates. 
An  account  of  the  loss  of  these  plates,  or  of  their  abstraction  by  the 
Portuguese  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  their  redis- 
covery in  1806,  is  given  in  a memoir  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Society’s  Journal,  page  177.  The  fac-similes  were  procured 
for  the  Society  through  the  kindness  of  F.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  from 
the  Rev.  B.  Bailey,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Cottayam,  where  the 
originals  are  preserved. 

Whether  this  grant  be  the  original  one  said  to  have  been  made 
to  the  Armenian  Christian,  Thomas  Cana,  or  that  which  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Indian  Church  by  the  Perumal  princes,  in  the  ninth 
century,  does  not  seem  clear.  The  writer  of  the  memoir  above 
mentioned  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  former;  and  he  makes 
Thomas  Cana  cotemporary  with  the  Perumal  princes,  in  which  he 
follows  the’  Portuguese  historian,  Gouvea.  But  the  epoch  of 
Thomas  Cana  was  much  earlier,  as  is  shown  by  Assemanni;  and  it 
is  placed  by  Archdeacon  Robinson  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Arabic 
signatures  in  the  sixth  plate  are  decisive  against  such  a high  anti- 
quity as  this  supposition  would  infer  ; the  character  not  being  then 
in  use.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  were  two 
grants;  one  only  is  spoken  of  by  Assemanni,  which  he  states  was 
seen  by  Menezes  in  the  year  1599  ; and  his  description  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  renewed  grant,  as  given  in  page  178  of  the  memoir 
above  referred  to,  and  by  Archdeacon  Robinson,  in  page  1 1 of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Madras  Journal. 

The  first  five  plates  appear  to  be  in  the  ancient  Karnataka  cha- 
racter, with  the  exception  of  a name  in  Devanagari,  which  occurs 
three  times  in  the  first  three  plates.  The  sixth  plate  contains  the 
signatures  of  the  witnesses.  Eleven  of  these  are  in  Cufic,  ten  appear 
to  be  in  a cursive  form  of  Syriac,  and  four  in  Hebrew.  The  former 
were  supposed  by  the  writer  of  the  memoir  to  be  in  the  Persepolitan 
cuneiform  character ; and  the  curiosity  excited  by  this  announce- 
ment led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  fac-simile  by  the  Society.  This 
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part  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Shakespear,  who  states,  in  a note  which 
accompanied  his  transcript,  that  “ a few  of  the  proper  names  remain 
doubtful.  At  the  beginning,  and  on  the  edges  or  sides,  some  oblite- 
ration has  taken  place  5 and  conjecture  must  be  admitted  to  supply 
the  defects  thus  occasioned.” 

The  following  is  Mr.  Shakespear’s  reading  : — 


J The  fore  part  of  this  word  is  obliterated,  and  perhaps  was  intended. 
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Art.  XXXIII. — Account  of  the  Atesli  Kedah',  a Biographical 
Work  on  the  Persian  Poets , by  Hajji  LutfAli  Beg,  of  Ispahan, 
by  N.  Bland,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

( Read  June  24,  1843.) 
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The  history  of  the  Persian  poets  is  the  history  of  the  Persian  nation ; 
it  is  the  biography  of  their  greatest  men,  whose  lives,  whose  actions, 
whose  feelings,  and  whose  tastes,  are  all,  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
associated  with  poetry  and  influenced  by  poetic  impulse.  This  influ- 
ence was  exercised  over  the  highest  potentates  by  the  most  subordi- 
nate of  their  subjects.  Their  graver  historians  supply  countless 
anecdotes  of  men  exalted  to  rank  and  power,  and  enjoying  the 
unlimited  favour  of  their  Sovereign  by  this  sole  merit.  Lives  have 
been  sacrificed,  or  spared — cities  have  been  annihilated,  or  ran- 
somed— empires  subverted,  or  restored — by  the  influence  of  poetry 
alone.  Armies,  levied  to  avenge  the  insult  of  an  epigram,  have  been 
disbanded  at  its  palinodia;  the  prison  has  opened  its  gates  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  an  impromptu;  stanzas  have  saved  a suppliant’s 
life,  and  a well-turned  compliment  in  verse  more  than  once  soothed 
a breast  in  which  dwelt  all  the  undisciplined  passions  of  Eastern 
despotism.  Even  history  itself  is  indebted  to  this  taste,  and  if  not 
written  in  verse,  its  pages  are  enriched  with  metrical  fragments  and 
quotations,  while  the  earliest  annals  of  the  Persian  empire  are  pre- 
served in  the  poetic  legends  of  the  Shah  Nameh. 

To  the  biography  of  their  poets,  and  the  critical  examination  of 
their  works,  many  learned  Persian  writers  have  devoted  their  labours; 
in  most  cases  the  biographer  has  been  himself  a poet,  and,  from  this 
association  of  study  and  inclination,  has  been  the  better  qualified  for 
his  task,  both  in  doing  justice  to  the  subjects  of  his  memoirs,  and  in 
making  a skilful  selection  of  extracts  as  specimens  of  their  talent. 
Thus  Jami,  who,  in  his  Baharistan,  has  devoted  a chapter  to  literary 
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history,  was  himself  a poet,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among  the 
first,  in  each  style  of  composition.  S&m  Mirza,  author  of  the 
Tuhfahl  Sami,  and  Dowlatshah  of  Samarcand,  also  possessed  poetic 
talent,  though,  perhaps,  not  of  a high  order.  The  learned  Amir  Ali 
Shir,  who  wrote  the  biographical  work  Majalis  al  Nafdis,  has  left 
numerous  and  admired  poems  in  the  Persian  and  Turki  languages. 
Of  all  such  compositions,  that  of  Dowlatshah  has  been  considered  to 
hold  the  first  place,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  usually  been 
quoted  as  the  best,  and  often  as  the  sole  authority  to  be  consulted, 
so  that  the  title  “ Tazkirat  al  Shuara,”  has  been  emphatically,  and 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  that,  which  bears  his  name.  It  is, 
however,  far  inferior  to  the  Atesh  Kedah,  both  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  its  memoirs,  and  in  the  bulk  of  its  contents.  The  Bahar- 
istan  comprises  only  thirty-eight  of  the  earlier,  or  more  admired 
poets.  Dowlatshah  gives  one  hundred  and  forty1  memoirs,  ter- 
minating with  those  of  his  contemporaries.  Dowlatshah’s  work  was 
finished  a.h.  892  = a. d.  1487.  Sam  Mirza,  son  of  Shah  Ismail, 
completed  the  list  by  the  addition  of  the  more  modern  writers.  Hajji 
Lutf  Ali  Beg,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  with  which  he  was  still 
engaged  in  the  year  1179  = 1765,  includes  in  it  the  period  of  two 
centuries,  which  occurred  between  the  age  of  the  Tulifahl  Sami  and 
his  own  time,  and  presents  us  with  the  memoirs  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two  poets,  ancient  and  modern  ; many  of  them  otherwise  new 
to  biography,  and  whose  merits  would  have  remained  unknown  to 
posterity,  but  for  his  labours  of  compilation  and  the  advantages  he 
so  eminently  possessed  as  their  historian. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  subject  occurs  iu  Von  Hammer’s 
History  of  the  Persian  Poets2,  published  in  1818,  in  which,  after 
enumerating  the  principal  sources  from  which  he  had  derived  his 
materials,  he  names  the  Atesh  Kedah,  as  existing  in  a collection  of 
manuscripts  brought  from  the  East  by  M.  Rousseau3,  French  Consul 

1 Exclusive  of  the  ten  Arabic  poets  contained  in  the  Mucaddamah  of  his  work. 

* Geschichte  der  schonen  RedekUnste  Persiens,  &c.,  von  Joseph  Von  Ham- 
mer: Wien,  1818.  Vorrede,  p.  vii. 

3 It  was  thus  announced  in  the  second  part  of  M.  Rousseau’s  catalogue  of  his 
collection,  p.  14  : — “ (Kitab)  Talif  Hadji  Lotfali  Beg  : Pyr£e  poctique,  ou  His- 
toire  abre'gee  des  poetes  anciens  et  modernes  de  l’Yran,  du  Touran,  et  de  l’lnde, 
depuis  l’e'poque  ou  ils  ont  commence'  a fleurir  dansces  trois  empires  jusqu’au  regne 
de  Kdrim  Khan  (1770  de  notre  ere),  avec  une  notice  succincte,  et  des  extraits  de 
leurs  plus  belles  productions ; par  Hadji-Lotfali-Beg,  surnomm^  Azir,  ouvrage 
dans  le  gout  de  celui  de  Devlet-Chah,  mais  beaucoup  plus  e'tendu,  et  dirige'  sui- 
vant  la  division  ge'ographique  des  provinces  et  villes  ou  ces  poetes  ont  vu  le  jour, 
&c.” 
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in  Syria,  and  of  which  he  regrets  his  inability  to  obtain  a perusal  for 
the  completion  of  his  history,  and  directs  the  attention  of  Orien- 
talists to  it  in  their  future  researches.  In  1835  a small  parcel  of 
Persian  books,  offered  for  sale  by  a party  returned  from  India,  was 
found  to  contain  a very  elegant  little  manuscript,  which  proved  to  be 
a copy  of  the  desired  work.  A second,  larger  copy  of  great  beauty, 
was  obtained  from  the  collection  made  by  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  Shah  Nameh,  Major  Turner  Macan1.  The  possession  of 
these  two  enabled  me  to  contemplate  the  publication  of  the  book, 
either  in  the  original,  or  in  translation,  and  the  announcement 
obtained  for  me  further  information.  In  the  rich  and  extensive 
Persian  library  at  the  East  India  House,  Professor  Falconer  had 
already  made  use  of  a fine  manuscript  of  the  Atesh  Kedah,  presented 
by  Lieut.-Col.  William  Kirkpatrick2,  of  which  the  learned  Professor 
afterwards  found  another  derived  from  a different  source3.  The 
unrivalled  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  of  a Right  Honourable 
Vice-President  of  this  Society  contains  also  two  valuable  copies; 
and  the  existence  of  one  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  was 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Cureton.  In  the  meantime  the  manu- 
script, originally  offered  to  public  notice  by  M.  Rousseau,  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Russian  Government,  by  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  18184. 

Thus,  almost  from  non-existence,  multiplied  copies  arose,  all  in 
good  preservation,  and  mostly  perfect  and  correct ; each  possessing 
some  peculiar  advantage,  which  makes  it  desirable  for  collation.  A 
similar  circumstance  had  occurred  in  the  almost  simultaneous  dis- 
covery5 of  portions  of  Rashid-al-Din’s  great  history,  before  supposed 
to  be  lost ; and  it  will  not  surprise  any  Oriental  student,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  our  public  libraries  in  former  years,  how  copies 
of  such  valuable  works  should  so  long  have  existed  inaccessible  to  the 
inquirer,  as  they  were  unknown  to  those  who  had  the  care  of  them. 

1 The  work  is  alluded  to  in  Major  Macan’s  Introductory  Remarks,  as  the 
“ Atush  Kudda"  of  “ Lootif  AH  Khan." 

2 Presented  30th  May,  1804;  brought  from  Persia  in  1801. 

3 Bibl.  Leyden. — Presented  to  Dr.  Leyden  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Malcolm,  in 
1806,  at  Calcutta. 

* It  was  from  this  copy  that  M.  Cliarmoy,  at  that  time  Professor  at  the 
Oriental  Institute  at  St.  Petersburgh,  made  the  extracts  of  the  lives  of  Nizami, 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  inserted,  in  translation,  in  his  edition  of  the 
“ Expedition  d’ Alexandre  le  Grand  contre  les  Russes,”  from  the  Iskender  Nameh 
of  that  poet.  The  text  of  the  memoirs  extracted  was  to  appear  in  the  second 
volume,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  has  not  yet  been  published. 

4 J ournal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vi.,  art.  2. 
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There  are,  therefore,  eight  copies  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  now  before 
the  public,  of  which  seven  are  in  England,  being,  I should  suppose, 
nearly  all  which  are  now  to  be  met  with,  and  the  manuscript  of  St. 
Petersburgh  seems  to  be  the  only  one  existing  on  the  continent. 
The  means  of  consulting  the  work  being,  however,  still  somewhat 
circumscribed,  a few  particulars1  of  its  object  and  contents  may  not 
be  deemed  uninteresting,  together  with  a sketch  of  the  author’s  life, 
and  his  qualifications  as  a biographer,  a critic,  and  a poet. 

Lutf  Ali’s  work  differs  very  materially  in  arrangement,  as  well 
as  in  extent,  from  all  others  on  the  same  subject.  Instead  of  the 
chronological  order  followed  by  Jami  in  the  Baharistan,  and 
Dowlatshah  in  his  Tazkirah,  or  the  classification  of  rank  and  pro- 
fession adopted  by  Sam  Mirza,  our  author  has  arranged  his  book 
in  geographical  sections,  the  poets  being  placed  in  alphabetical 
order,  under  the  names  of  their  native  town,  or  the  place  of  their 
abode.  The  arrangement  is  very  fully  explained  in  the  preface. 
On  the  whole,  this  plan,  though  liable  to  some  objection,  may  be 
considered  preferable.  It  admits  many  topographical  notices,  which, 
though  concise,  are  useful,  and  which  may  even  serve  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  works  more  strictly  scientific.  It  is  also  not  without 
its  peculiar  interest,  as  affording  a comparative  view  of  the  riches  of 
Persian  literature;  a kind  of  statistic  of  poetic  talent,  which,  by  a 
glance  at  its  contents,  enables  us  to  form  a tolerably  good  estimation 
of  the  resources  of  each  province,  district,  and  town,  throughout  the 
wide  empire  where  Persian  belles  lettres  were  cultivated,  and  of  the 
proportion  in  which  each  contributed  to  the  great  bazar  of  literature. 

The  title  of  the  book  itself  is,  in  one  respect,  remarkable.  The 
Atesh  Kedah,  (Fire  Temple,  or  Temple  of  the  Magi,)  seems  certainly 
a strange  name  for  the  composition  of  a Mahometan.  The  author, 
in  his  preface,  ingeniously  argues  for  the  aptness  of  the  title,  but 
gives  no  reason  for  adopting  one  alike  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of 
a Shiah  or  a Sunni.  Allusions  to  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Ghebers,  and 
the  Magian  worship,  are  freely  admitted  in  Persian  poetry,  and  in 
the  Diwan  of  Hafiz,  in  particular,  are  abundant  to  excess ; though 
in  his  verses,  as  in  those  of  most  of  the  so-named  Sufis,  such 
allusions,  even  if  not  allegorical,  very  little  impair  the  credit  of  their 

1 Since  arranging  these  sheets,  I have  been  favoured  with  a sight  of  the  “ Par- 
nasse  Oriental,”  a dictionary  of  Eastern  poets,  published  within  the  last  two  years 
at  Algiers,  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Baron  Rousseau,  before  alluded  to.  Though 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  Atesh  Kedah,  and  notice  taken  of  some  of 
the  poets  mentioned  in  this  memoir,  I have  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  any 
material  alteration  in  the  arrangement  I had  proposed  to  myself. 
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orthodoxy,  which  is,  at  the  best,  far  from  being  above  suspicion  of 
reproach. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  similar  compositions, 
the  biographical  part  bears  a very  small  proportion  to  the  anthology, 
the  memoir  of  each  poet  being  generally  restricted  to  the  praise  of 
his  various  acquirements,  and  containing  few  more  particulars  of  his 
history,  than  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  residence,  and,  perhaps,  the 
time  of  his  death ; to  which  is  sometimes  added  the  name  of  his 
teacher  in  spiritual,  or  secular  lore,  and  the  profession,  or  pursuit  of 
the  poet : these,  with  the  pilgrimage,  and  the  desultory  movements 
of  the  student  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  Derwish  visiting  the 
sacred  shrines,  or  the  courtier  flying  from  the  resentment  of  a 
capricious  and  offended  patron,  form  the  whole  particulars  of  their 
private  life ; and  it  is  to  this  characteristic  monotony  of  Eastern 
manners  we  must  attribute  the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
such  details  as  their  biographers  afford  us. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  vary  in  bulk  from  240  to  300  folia, 
a full  page  usually  containing  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
lines  of  verse  written  in  four  columns ; from  this  a tolerably  good 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  contents.  The  preface  occupies  four 
pages,  in  which  the  author  indulges  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  that 
fanciful  style  of  composition,  which  is  so  congenial  to  Persian  taste, 
and  is  so  diligently  cultivated  by  their  most  admired  writers.  The 
Berahti  Istihlal  dUs.\j,j)  a favourite  figure  of  their  rhetoric, 

is  here  strictly  followed,  and  the  title  of  the  work  preserved  in 
countless  metaphors  drawn  from  the  element  to  which  it  is  devoted, 
and  reproduced  in  every  variety  of  allusion,  which  Mahometan 
literature  and  mythology  afford.  The  commencement,  as  the  exor- 
dium of  a pious  Mussulman,  recites  the  praises  of  the  Deity,  glorified 
successively  with  a selection  from  the  “ Excellent  Names1,”  and 
illustrated  by  appropriate  instances  of  His  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
mercy.  Thus,  in  the  Creation,  His  glory  shone  forth  in  the  ray  of 
light,  which  ennobled  Adam,  while  His  vengeance  drove  away  Eblis, 
the  proud  angel,  who  boasted  his  fiery  origin2.  Thus,  the  accepted3 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  the  rejected  offering  of  Cain,  are  cited  as 
examples  of  power  and  graciousness,  exhibited  through  the  same 
element,  harmless  or  consuming.  By  His  mercy,  the  fire  of  his 

1 Ifv*  1 The  excellent  or  beautiful  names — the  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

O J ^ o-  — - o -o-  - 

2 (Jj-db  _jIS  (Jj-Q  Cor.  xxxviii.  77. 

3 Cor.  v. 


2 b 2 
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idolatrous  persecutors  became  “ cold  and  a preservation  unto  Abra- 
ham';'' the  flame  of  His  hell  received  the  rebellious  Nemriid *,  and  the 
fire  of  His  wrath  destroyed  the  accursed  Pharaon1 * 3 *.  Fire,  under 
the  same  All-powerful  direction,  became  the  guide  of  Moses * in  the 
burning  bush  of  Towa. 

The  element  fire  is  next  examined,  as  the  type  of  love  ; a meta- 
phorical connection,  which  has  been  conceded  to  it  by  the  poets  of 
all  nations;  but  here  it  is  the  indication  of  Divine  love,  prevailing 
over  universal  nature,  animated  and  inanimate.  The  attachment  of 
the  moth  to  the  taper — of  the  bulbul  to  the  rose,  furnish  poetical 
illustrations  of  this  favourite  theme  ; — the  tulip  blackened  at  the  core 
with  the  fire  of  love; — the  anemone,  whose  cheeks  are  glowing  with 
admiration  of  Divine  beauty.  It  pervades  the  seasons  : the  spring- 
cloud  is  but  smoke  from  the  stove  of  the  Creator’s  laboratory ; the 
breeze  of  the  north,  at  His  command,  quenches  the  burning  anguish 
of  the  rose,  while  the  autumn  rain  descends  as  oil  upon  the  lamp  of 
the  tulip  : the  cypress  towers  with  its  spiry  top  towards  heaven,  like 
the  ascending  smoke  of  lovers’  sighs ; the  turtle-dove  ( Cumri ) sits 
in  ashes  from  the  consuming  fire  of  its  passion. 

From  the  praise  of  Divine  excellence,  which  has  been  declared, 
in  the  beginning,  to  be  “ the  splendour  of  the  Fire-temple  of  the 
heart,  and  the  flame  of  the  firebrand  of  the  tongue  ; the  glowing  of 
the  furnace  of  the  body,  and  the  sparkling  of  the  embers  of  the 
soul,”  the  author  proceeds  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Prophet,  which 
must  invariably  occupy  the  second  place  in  an  orthodox  Mahometan 
preface.  Him,  he  declares,  in  a similar  style  of  allusive  imagery,  to 
be  “the  taper  of  the  assembly  of  creation” — the  “lamp-lighter  of 
the  banqueting-hall  of  existence;  in  comparison  with  the  world- 
illuminating  sun  of  whose  essence,  the  universality  of  existing  beings 
are  but  an  unenduring  atom,  and  in  competition  with  the  boundless 
sea  of  whose  excellence,  the  totality  of  created  things  are  no  more 
than  a worthless  drop.”  The  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Prophet  are 
set  forth  in  illustrations  similar  to  the  preceding,  exemplified  in  the 
honours  of  the  Mfiraj,  and  the  judgment  on  Abu  Leheb  condemned 
to  “flaming  fire5.”  Next  follows  the  praise  of  Ali,  the  Prophet’s 
cousin,  by  which  the  biographer  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of 

1 Cor.  xxi.  G9.  2 Cor.  xxi.  3 Cor.  xl.  4 Cor.  xx.  12. 

These  exemplify  the  first  four  of  the  forty  Fires  of  Arab  imagery  enumerated 
by  Es-Saalebi,  and  in  the  Keshkul.  See  CEstreicli.  Central-Organ  fur  Lit.  July, 

1842. 

„ - sr  - ^ O - .. 

c_-. lL>!a  jjL)  t 
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establishing  the  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  and  glorifying  the  patron  of 
that  sect,  which  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Safavean  dynasty, 
and  from  whom  he  derived  his  name,  Lutf  Ali,  the  grace  of  Ali. 
After  this  he  conducts  the  reader  through  a tedious,  but  learned 
dissertation,  in  which  are  discussed  the  excellence  of  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  the  respective  merits  of  prose,  and  verse,  and  in  which 
he  combats  the  Coranic  censure  on  the  poets,  “ whom  those  who  err, 
follow,”  and  vindicates  his  fraternity  from  similar  aspersions  con- 
veyed in  Arabic  proverbs  and  traditions  ; and  finally  enters  on  the 
subject  of  his  work,  and  his  reasons  for  undertaking  it;  saying  that, 
“ from  the  age  of  early  youth  when  the  gardener  of  love  had 
nourished  the  tender  shoot  of  his  existence  in  the  garden  of  fidelity, 
and  given  it  culture  by  the  moistening  rain  ; when,  by  degrees, 
moving  from  his  mother’s  lap  to  his  father’s  arms,  he  was  from 
thence  confided  to  the  care  of  a preceptor,  by  whose  affectionate 
zeal  his  eye  derived  light  from  a book,  and  his  hand  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pen yet,  withal,  love  and  poetry  were  so  natural  to 
his 'disposition,  that  “the  only  letter  of  the  book  he  read,  was 
affection,  and  the  only  character  his  pen  traced,  was  friendship  : 
his  tongue  chaunted  but  the  song  of  love  and  beauty ; and  his  ear 
hearkened  only  to  the  tale  of  sincerity  and  affection.  Constantly 
treading  this  rosy  path,  and  the  bulbul  of  his  soul  occupied  con- 
tinually in  warbling  these  lays ; no  fancy  engaged  his  mind,  save  that 
of  poesy,  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  love  ; no  thought,  but  verse, 
the  ray  of  affection's  lamp.”  With  these  inclinations,  the  destiny  of 
young  Lutf  Ali  was  fixed,  and  habit  and  education  made  him  a 
poet,  and  the  friend  of  poets.  His  time  was  now  spent  entirely  in 
perusing  the  writings  of  the  earlier  authors,  and  in  frequenting  the 
society  of  those  who  were  his  contemporaries.  These  pursuits  and 
studies  he  was,  however,  unable  to  gratify,  as  fully  as  his  heart 
desired  ; many  works  of  the  ancient  poets  were  difficult  to  procure, 
and  his  intercourse  with  the  modern  writers  was  subject  to  frequent 
interruptions  and  disappointments ; so  that  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  enjoyment  he  already  possessed,  from  the  desire  to  obtain 
more.  His  remedy  was  obvious  : to  make  a collection  of  the  lives 
and  sayings  of  poets,  both  contemporary  and  those  of  former  times, 
so  that,  “ should  his  heart  at  any  time  desire  to  read  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  authors,  the  sight  of  this  thornless  rose-bed,  rivalling  with 
its  fragrant  herbs  of  diction  the  parterres  of  the  garden  of  paradise, 
might  gratify  the  soul  by  its  scent;  and  whenever  his  mind  should 
be  disposed  to  seek  the  society  of  his  contemporaries,  the  view  of 
this  sorrowless  treasure  might  with  the  splendour  of  its  jewels  of 
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eloquence,  rejoice  the  ear  of  the  soul,  in  emulation  of  the  Wadi 
Aymen.” 

When  the  number  of  the  author’s  years  had  extended  from 
thirty  to  forty,  he  had  “ collected  lapfulls  of  the  tulips  and  roses 
of  Casidahs’,  and  filled  his  skirts  with  the  basil  and  hyacinths  of 
Ghazals',  and  had  stored  his  treasury  with  the  rubies  and  yacuts  of 
Mesnawis1,  and  the  silks  and  brocades  of  Rubais1 ; or,  in  other 
words,  he  had  attentively  read,  and  carefully  selected  from,  the 
best  Diwans,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  and  when 
they  were  not  accessible,  had  made  use  of  various  Tazkirahs  ; and, 
in  like  manner,  for  those  of  his  contemporaries,  either  from  his  own 
inspection,  or  from  the  dictation  of  persons  of  taste ; and  whenever 
he  found  in  history  any  mention  of  the  poet’s  place  of  birth  or 
residence,  he  noted  it  down,  with  a short  geographical  description, 
arranging  its  natives  or  inhabitants  alphabetically,  without  regard  to 
order  of  chronology,  or  precedence  of  rank  or  merit,  with  the 
extracts  from  their  works,  according  to  their  final  letter.  This  book 
he  named  the  Atesh  Kedali,  or  Fire  Temple,  because  he  thereby 
devoted  to  the  fire  of  envy  all  preceding  Tazkirahs  whatever ; and 
he  furnished  the  whole  with  a Fihrist,  or  table  of  contents,  for 
facility  of  reference.” 

While  he  was  engaged  in  its  arrangement,  a young  poetaster  of 
his  acquaintance,  “ unripe  in  judgment  as  he  was  immature  in 
years,”  proposed  that  some  of  his  own  compositions  also  should  be 
inserted,  to  embellish  the  anthology  of  this  work,  which  sacrifice  to 
vanity  Lutf  Ali  directly  refused,  telling  him  that  this  was  “truly  a 
Fire  Temple,  in  whose  furnace  thorns  would  be  consumed,  but  roses 
turn  to  delicious  attar,  to  rejoice  the  senses.” 

The  author  then  gives  an  account  of  the  divisions  of  his  book, 
which,  in  conformity  with  Eastern  practice,  bear  an  allusion  to  its 
title,  under  the  names  of  Censers,  Flames,  Firebrands,  Flashes,  See.2,  and 
which,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  corresponding  terms  in  transla- 
tion, make  the  arrangement  appear  somewhat  unlogical.  Such 
fanciful  technicalities  seem  to  originate  from  the  acknowledged  rule 
of  employing  for  the  terms  of  prosody,  Doors,  Wings,  Tent-ropes,  and 
other  parts  of  an  Arab  habitation.  This  taste,  exaggerated  by  the 
imaginative  genius  of  the  Persians,  has  suggested  a thousand  con- 

tfyLLa — ’ the  f°Ur  Pr5uclpal  kinJs  of  compo- 

sition  in  verse — Elegy , Ode , Heroic  or  Didactic  Poem , and  Tetrastich . 

2$  2sI.Xaw  ■ &C. 
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ceits  in  the  arrangement  and  division  of  their  books.  Thus,  our 
author's  predecessor,  Jami,  has  divided  his  Baharistan  (or  Abode  of 
Spring)  into  Rawzahs  (gardens)  ; and  the  great  Persian  Dictionary, 
the  Heft  Kulzum,  or  Seven  Seas,  derives  the  names  of  its  subordi- 
nate sections  and  chapters  from  various  terms  of  navigation,  or  of 
marine  geography.  Thus,  also,  in  compliance  with  Eastern  taste, 
Dr.  Dorn,  in  the  chapters  of  his  elegant  version  of  a part  of  Sadi’s 
Gulistan1,  has  substituted  Lustgang  (garden-walk)  for  the  less 
appropriate  Bab  (door)  of  the  original  ; and  an  interesting  little 
miscellany  of  translation,  published  by  Yon  Hammer,  was  named 
Rosenol  (Rose-oil),  and  the  volumes  numbered  as  1st  and  2nd 
Flasket. 

The  following  is  the  author’s  own  division  : — “ This  biography 
consists  of  two  Majmarahs : the  first  Majmarah  is  in  commemoration 
of  the  lives  and  poems  of  the  eloquent  men  of  earlier  times  ; it  is 
composed  of  a SMlah,  in  relation  of  the  biography  and  poetry  of 
kings  and  princes  of  every  nation,  and  of  amirs  of  exalted  rank,  of 
the  Turk  and  other  tribes,  without  special  reference  to  any  particular 
country;  and  three  Akhgars,  in  relation  of  the  poets  of  Iran, 
Turan,  and  Hindustan  ; and  one  Furdgh,  on  the  biography  of  the 
virtuous  ladies  of  all  countries.  And  the  second  Majmarah,  which 
is  in  description  of  the  lives  and  conceptions  of  contemporaneous 
poets,  is  composed  of  two  Pertaws;  the  first  Pertaw  comprises  the 
thoughts  of  my  friends  and  contemporaries  ; and  the  second,  which 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  I have  completed  by  a few  of  my  own 
raw  conceptions,  in  the  hope  that  from  the  warm  breath  of  (the 
favour  and  indulgence  of)  my  friends,  they  may  attain  maturity. 
Success  is  from  God  alone!”  He  then  recapitulates  these  divisions 
rather  more  at  length,  and  gives  a sort  of  index  of  the  districts  and 
towns  and  authors’  names. 

This  arrangement  gives  the  whole  empire  of  Persian  poetry 
under  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Iran,  Turan,  and  Hindustan,  pre- 
ceded by  an  account  of  the  poets  of  foreign  origin.  The  geographi- 
cal heads  are  further  subdivided  into  provinces,  and  again  into 
districts  and  cities.  These  four  books  (to  use  a more  simple  nomen- 
clature) comprise  all  the  authors  previous  to  Lutf  Ali’s  own  time  ; 
his  contemporaries  form  a second  grand  division  of  the  work,  and  the 
account  of  his  own  poems  and  life  is  contained  in  a third  part. 

The  first  book  is  interesting,  more  from  the  historical  fame  of 
the  authors  it  names,  than  for  the  excellence  of  their  compositions. 

1 Drey  Lustgange  aus  Saadi’s  Itosenhain. — Hamburg,  1827. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  many  of  the  kings,  princes,  and  pashas, 
who  figure  in  the  pages  of  Eastern  history, as  conquerors,  warriors,  and 
governors,  make  their  appearance  here  in  the  more  attractive  character 
of  poets,  humbly  awaiting  that  criticism  of  their  poetical  composi- 
tions, which  history  affords  us  of  their  actions,  and  to  the  censure  of 
both  of  which  their  power  and  rank  made  them  inaccessible  during 
the  period  of  their  life  and  rule. 

Of  these  “ royal  and  noble  authors,”  the  first  is  the  son  of  the 
conqueror  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  famous  and  infamous,  as  the  patron 
of  Firdusi,  and  the  object  of  his  celebrated  satire.  That  monarch 
does  not  seem  to  have  himself  practised  the  art  of  which  he  was, 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  the  protector;  and  of  his  son,  whose 
Kuniyat  was  Abu  Muhammad,  here  quoted  as  Ibn  Mahmud  Ghaz- 
nawi,  four  lines  only  are  given,  a tetrastich,  feelingly,  but  rather 
punningly,  lamenting  his  mistress,  who  was  drowned. 

This  chapter  "'ontains  some  striking  names:  the  Emperors  IIu- 
mayun  and  Akbar ; Shah  Shuja  and  his  brother  Abu  Yezid  of  the 
Muzaffar  dynasty  ; of  the  Safides,  Shah  Ismail  and  his  sons,  and 
Shah  Abbas ; Jelaluddin  Melekshah,  and  Tdghrul,  the  last  of  the 
Seljuks. 

These  princes,  however  distinguished  by  historical  interest,  do 
not  appear  entitled  to  much  poetic  merit.  Of  Jelaluddin  Akber  and 
Jelaluddin  Melekshah  the  biographer  gives  only  a few  lines,  as 
specimens.  Those  of  the  Seljuki  prince  form  a quatrain,  in  the 
amatory  style,  of  trifling  import.  His  imperial  uamesake  offers  only 
a bacchanalian,  or  rather  anti-bacchanalian,  stanza,  in  which  the 
august  poet  deplores  his  last  night's  visit  to  the  tavern  as  the  cause 
of  headache,  in  a strain  of  drunken  repentance  quite  independent  of 
Sufi  interpretation. 

Of  the  two  first  and  greatest  monarchs  of  the  Safavean  dynasty, 
Shah  Ismail  and  Shah  Tahmasp,  our  author  is  bound  to  make 
honourable  mention,  and,  accordingly,  Shah  Ismail,  under  the  name 

Khatayi  ( is  commemorated  with  all  the  veneration  accorded 

by  the  modern  Persians  to  the  founder  of  a glorious  dynasty,  and 
the  descendant  of  the  sainted  Musa1;  the  particulars  of  which  holy 
lineage  are  recited  in  this  biography,  without  differing  from  the 
same  genealogy  as  given  in  other  authors.  His  successor,  Shah 
Tahmasp,  a glorious  name  in  the  annals  of  modern  Persia,  contri- 
butes to  the  anthology  a few  lines  of  humorous  description  of  cities 


1 Musa  K£zim,  the  seventh  Imam. 
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and  their  inhabitants,  in  which  the  royal  satirist  pronounces  Isfahan 
to  be  a Paradise,  but  declares  a dog  of  Kashan  to  be  superior  to  the 
nobles  of  Cum,  though  the  people  of  Kashan  are  inferior  to  a dog 
themselves.  His  brothers,  Elcas,  and  Behram  Mirza,  are  praised 
for  their  talent  ; the  latter,  as  well  as  his  son,  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Mirza  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ismail  II.,  is  commemorated 

for  his  skill  in  penmanship,  in  which  Ibrahim  was  the  “ Pearl  of  his 
age,”  and  was  also  unrivalled  in  criticism  and  composition.  The 
Prince  Sam  Mirza,  the  second  of  Ismail’s  four  sons,  is  introduced 
here  under  his  poetical  name  of  Sami  (^ob*),  employed  by  him 
in  the  title  of  his  work  Tuhfahi  Sami1,  already  mentioned. 

Abbas  the  Great,  and  Abbas  the  Second,  son  of  Shah  Safi,  fur- 
nish but  one  distich  each.  The  memoir  of  the  Great  Abbas  is  chiefly 
historical,  though  he  is  stated  to  have  indulged  occasionally  in 
poetical  composition.  Under  the  name  of  Adili  ( 'i[£)  appears  the 
worthless  Ismail,  the  second  of  the  name,  who  is  here  extolled  for 
the  glory  of  his  reign,  the  loftiness  of  his  mind,  and  the  purity  of 
his  poetic  taste,  of  which  the  short  specimen  given  is  a very  insuffi- 
cient proof. 

Sultan  Husain  Mirza  Baicara,  under  the  name  Husaim  ( 
his  son  Badkizzeman  Mirza,  and  his  grandson  Muhammad  Mumin 
Mirza,  are  noticed  in  memoirs  not  much  differing  from  those  quoted2 
by  De  Sacy  from  Sam  Mirza’s  work.  Shah  Shuja’,  Muzaffar,  in  the 
fragment  given  of  his  composition,  offers  a specimen  of  poetical 
bravado,  quite  equal  to  the  boasting  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  Ibn 
Yemin  (Amir  Mahmud)  justifies  the  praises  his  biographer  bestows 
on  him  by  a few  ingenious  and  pleasing  specimens.  Abdallah  Khan 
and  Obaidallah  Khan,  both  chiefs  of  the  Usbeks,  a tribe  so  formid- 
able by  their  incursions  into  the  Persian  empire,  contribute  also, 
though  insignificantly,  to  the  list  of  warlike  chiefs,  who  occasionally 
composed  in  verse. 

Of  Amir  Ali  Shir,  the  poet,  the  patron  and  friend  of  poets,  the 
critic  and  poetical  biographer,  our  author  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
admiration  and  esteem,  and  echoes  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  him 
by  Dowlatshah,  under  the  name  of  Fenayi  (tsbs)3  the  Persian 
Takhallus  of  the  great  Yizir,  who,  in  his  Turkish  poetry,  assumed 


1 M.  de  Sacy,  Notices  et  Extr.,  translates  “ Pre'sent  Sublime;” 

having  no  doubt  also  an  allusion  to  the  author’s  name.  - 

2 Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits,  &c.,  tom.  iv.  pp.  278,  279. 

3 In  Von  Hammer’s  work  Fani  ( j(j  2)  is  given  as  Mir  Ali  Shir’s  Persian 

aim  no tv» a 


poetic  name. 
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that  of  Nevflyi  (<s\y ),  by  which  he  is  better  known.  The  present 
work  being  devoted  exclusively  to  Persian  writers,  the  biographer  has 
confined  himself  to  a short  extract  in  that  language.  The  practice 
of  employing  a double  Takhallus  seems  to  have  been  usual  with 
those  poets  who  composed  in  two  languages.  In  the  history  of  Hin- 
dustani literature1 2,  Nizamu’l  Mulk  is  stated  to  have  written  under 
two  poetic  names,  and  M.  de  Tassy  thinks  it  probable  he  used  that 


of  Asof  in  bis  Hindustani  compositions;  Nizhm  (^.LLij) 

occurring  throughout  the  Ghazals  of  his  Persian  Diwan.  Sometimes 
also  a different  Takhallus  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  different 
periods  of  life,  as  a change  of  circumstances  or  a novel  turn  of  mind 
influenced  the  spirit  of  composition;  or  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
prince,  or  patron;  or  of  their  shaikh,  or  teacher,  who  seems  fre- 
quently to  have  performed  the  part  of  a poetical  sponsor.  Instances 
of  both  occur  in  these  memoirs.  Thus,  Khacani  (Hacaiki)  was 
named  after  Minuchehr,  Khacan  of  Shirwan;  and  in  the  chapter 
now  under  notice,  Tahmasp  Culi  Beg  first  called  himself  Ahdi 


but  later  in  life  assumed  the  name  of  Arshi  as 

more  suitable  to  the  lofty  aspiring  of  his  genius,  and  the  spiritual 
direction  he  obeyed  in  more  mature  age. 

The  other  memoirs  in  this  chapter  are  chiefly  of  Begs,  Khans, 
and  petty  princes  of  the  Shamlu,  Afshar,  Turkman,  and  other  tribes, 
whose  history  is  only  interesting  as  being  connected  with  that  of 
more  important  personages,  and  their  compositions  in  general, 
neither  of  great  length,  nor  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  a 
higher  place  as  poets  than  as  potentates.  Of  these,  however,  Masaud 
and  Anisi3  wrote  Mesnavis;  Selim4,  a Mesnavi  and  a Diwan; 
Suhaili5,  a Persian  and  a Turkish  Diwan,  and  a Mesnavi  of  Laili  and 


1 Histoire  de  la  Literature  Hindoui  et  Ilindoustani,  par  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy. 
Tome  i.,  article  Nizam. 

2 From  the  Throne  of  God. 

3 Anisi  ; name,  Yol  Culi  Beg  j °f  the  Shdmlu  tribe, 

was  at  lie  ret  in  the  service  of  Ali  Culi  Khan,  after  whose  death  he  went  to  Hindus- 
tan, in  the  service  of  the  Khan  Khauan  ; was  a companion  of  Shikibi  (viiSJi) 
of  Isfahan,  whose  life  is  given  among  the  memoirs  of  the  author’s  contemporaries. 

4 Selim  Muhammad  Culi,  Shdmlu,  lived  in  Tehran  and  Cazwin. 

5 Amir  Nizamuddin  Ahmed,  a noble  of  the  Jagliatay  tribe,  was  called  Suhaili 

a name  given  to  him  by  Shaikh  Azri  died  907.  It  was 

to  him  that  Husain  W aiz  dedicated  his  Persian  version  of  the  Kalilah  Dimnah. 
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Mejnun.  Salim1  was  author  of  one  of  the  numerous  poems  on  the 
story  of  Yusuf  and  Zulaikha;  and  Itabi2  ventured  to  emulate 
Nizami  in  the  composition  of  a Khamsah.  Sadiki  (jju'Us)  assisted 
biography  by  a Tazkirah,  in  Turkish,  of  his  contemporaries. 

Of  these  Lutf  Ali  speaks  mostly  in  favourable  terms,  particu- 
larly of  Amsi,  from  whose  Mahmud  and  Ayaz  he  gives  rather  a 
long  extract;  and  of  Mayli  (^X/yo),  to  whose  poetry  he  professes 
to  be  much  attached  (joLo)  and  from  whose  compositions  he  has 
made  the  largest  selection  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  1 60  lines  from  his 
Casidahs  and  Ghazals.  He  describes  him  as  handsome,  virtuous, 
and  accomplished,  acquainted  with  love,  and  skilled  in  the  poetic 
art ; his  name  Mirza  Culi,  of  Turkman  family,  and  residing  at 
Meshhed  al  Rizawi. 

Helali  °f  Jaghatay  family,  was  born  in  Asterabad,  and 

studied  there ; from  thence  he  went  to  Herat,  where  he  was  the 
“admired  of  all  admirers,”  for  his  personal  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  society  much  courted.  He  wrote  two  Mesnavis,  the 
Shah  and  Derwish,  and  Laili  and  Mejnun;  also  a poem  called  Safat 
al  Aashikfn  ( *suiU!i  Ct\x  )•  At  last  “ he  drank  the  draught 
of  martyrdom  by  order  of  Abdallah  Khan  Uzbek,  for  the  crime 
of  heresy  Qr  . * following  the  Shiah  tenets),  in  the  year  939.” 

His  fragments  of  Ghazals,  Casidahs,  and  some  quatrains,  quoted 
here,  furnish  about  124  lines. 

A well-known  name,  Cabris  ben  Weshmgir,  Prince  of  DOem, 
appears  to  furnish  an  illustration  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  poet 
cited  in  the  Ferhengi  Shhuri  as  Mir  Abu’l  Maani,  in  such  numerous 
quotations,  as  to  have  merited  a particular  notice  by  Baron  Ham- 
mer-Purgstall,  who  collected  the  “ disjecti  membra  poetse,”  under 
the  title  of  “Abulmaani’s  Juwelenschniire3.”  The  doubts  respecting 
the  real  author  of  those  witty  and  talented  fragments  are,  I think, 
fully  cleared  by  the  short  memoir  attached  to  his  name  in  this  chap- 
ter, in  which  the  Amir  Cabus  is  identified  with  Shemsuddin  Abu’l 
Maani4,  and  the  short  and  only  specimen  given  of  his  Persian 

1 Salim  (jjJLw)  Mahmud  Beg,  Turkman,  dwelt  at  Tabriz. 

2 ItAbi  (j.Ue),  of  the  Tekelu  tribe,  inhabited  Rey  and  went  after- 

wards to  Hindustan. 

3 Juwelenschniire  Abul-Maani’s,  durch  Joseph  von  Hammer.  Wien,  1822. 

■‘Not  Shems  ul  Maali,  nor  Abu’l  Maali.  All  the  MSS.  which  have  the  diacritical 

points  perfect,  have  . 
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poetry  agrees,  both  in  taste  and  subject,  with  many  of  the  verses 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  Ferhengi  Shuuri. 

The  list  closes  with  the  name  of  Sultan  Y&cub,  successor  of 
Hasan  Padishah  Turkman,  of  whom  the  author  says,  that  from 
what  he  had  read  in  history  he  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest 
prince  that  nation  ever  had. 

There  are  eighty-three  memoirs  in  this  section,  and  the  verses 
quoted  amount  to  about  one  thousand. 

In  the  second  book,  the  author  enters  on  his  first  grand  geogra- 
phical division,  Iran,  of  which  the  provinces  of  Azarbaijan  and 
Shirwan  offer  the  names  of  fifty-three  poets,  thirty-nine  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Tabriz,  the  native  place  of  Maulana  Shemsuddin,  of  whose 
poetry  no  specimens  are  given  here,  the  mystical  Diwan  which  bears 
his  name  being  well  known,  as  Lutf  Ali  states,  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  his  honour,  by  his  disciple,  the  Mawlawi  Jelaluddin  Rumi. 
Of  Tabriz  were  also  Saaib  Mirza  Muhammad  Ali),  author  of 

a diwan  of  one  hundred  thousand  Bayts;  Shah  Cdsim  Anwhr  the 

Sayyid,  and  mystic  poet;  Muhammad  Assar  (^Uas)  whose  poem 
Mihr  and  Mushteri  the  biographer  much  admires  ; Hakim  Catran 
U)  ben  Mansur,  according  to  Dowlatsliah  a native  of  Termed, 
but  by  Lutf  Ali,  on  the  authority  of  Muhammad  Awfi,  and  other 
writers,  assigned  to  Tabriz  ; and  Shaikh  Muhammad  Shebisteri,  from 
whose  spiritual  poem,  Gulshani  Raz1,  some  extracts  are  inserted. 
Khacani",  and  his  contemporaries,  Feleki2,  and  Zulfacar2,  were  of 
Shirwan.  The  specimens  given  of  the  poets  of  these  provinces  are 
not  very  numerous,  except  those  of  Khacani,  the  great  panegyric 
poet,  from  whose  verses  one  thousand  four  hundred  lines  are  selected. 
There  is  also  an  extract  of  one  hundred  and  forty  lines  from  the 
Jami  Jem,  and  the  lyric  compositions  of  Awhadi  of  Maraghali. 

Khorasan,  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  offers  the  splendid 
names  of  Anweri,  Jami,  and  Senayf,  each  standing,  respectively, 
among  the  highest  in  the  elegiac,  romantic,  and  didactic  styles. 
Anweri,  from  Abiwerd,  a district  of  Khawaran,  commences  the 
chapter  with  a biographical  notice  of  rather  more  length  than  is 
devoted  to  most  of  these  lives,  followed  by  an  extract  of  above  one 
thousand  of  his  verses  ; and  the  extracts  from  the  authors  of  the 
Heft  Awrang  and  Hadicah  are  of  proportionate  length.  Of  Hatifi, 

1 The  Gulshani  Rdz  has  been  published  by  Baron  Hamruer-Purgstall.  “Mah- 
mud Scliebisteri’s  Rosenflor  des  Geheimnisses,”  1838. 

! These  lives  are  given  by  M.  Charmoy ; “ Expedition  d’ Alexandre,”  &c. 
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Jami’s  nephew,  a native  also  of  Jam,  some  quotations  are  given  from 
his  poem  of  the  Heft  Manzar1,  and  from  his  Sh&hinshah  Nameh. 

Under  his  native  town  of  Tus,  appears  Firdusi,  the  first,  if  not  the 
only  epic  poet  of  Persia,  and  Asadi,  his  preceptor.  Fifteen  poets  do 
honour  to  Kerman,  among  whom  the  principal  merit  seems  to  be 
given  to  Maulana  Wahshi  by  others  called  of  Yezd,  because 

he  lived  there.  Three  mesnawis  of  his  composition  are  named,  Khuld 
Barrein2,  Nazir  u Manzur3,  and  Ferhad  u Shirin ; of  which  the 
two  last  were  written  in  the  measure  of  Nizami’s  Khusru  and  Shirin ; 
the  first  in  that  of  the  Makhzan  al  Asrar  of  the  same  poet ; the  first 
two  are  not  spoken  of  in  very  flattering  terms,  but  his  poem  on  the 
loves  of  Shirin,  if  it  had  been  completed,  the  biographer  thinks 
would  have  been  excellent.  He  also  wrote  a Diwan,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  his  two  best  mesnawis  and  his  about  nine 

hundred  lines  of  extracts  are  given. 

Nishapdr  presents  the  names  of  Abu  Talib  Fariduddin,  called 
Attar,  and  of  Omar  Ben  Khayam  ; of  the  moralist,  and  of  the  free- 
thinker. Also  of  Naziri  “an  incomparable  poet4;”  some, 

however,  have  assigned  Naziri  to  Jawin,  as  his  place  of  birth. 

Herat  contains  few  names  worthy  of  record,  though  twenty 
poets  appear  as  natives  there.  Hakim  Azraki,  the  author  also  of  the 
Alfiah  Shalfiah,  composed  a diwan  of  ten  thousand  bayts ; and 
Muzaffar  was  styled  by  Dowlatshah  a second  Khacani,  to  which 
praise  Lutf  Ali  considers  him  but  little  entitled,  and  differs  also  from 
Mejduddin  Hemger  in  his  comparison  of  Imami,  another  poet  of 
Herat,  with  his  contemporary,  the  great  Sadi  of  Shiraz. 

The  extracts  of  all  the  authors  quoted  in  this  chapter  amount  to 
above  7000  lines,  and  the  number  of  poets  named  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy. 

The  provinces  of  Tabaristan,  Gilan,  and  Mazenderkn,  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  present  a list  of  poets  not 
very  remarkable  for  their  fame,  nor  are  their  extracts  numerous  ; 
from  these,  however,  must  be  excepted  Masffud  Saad  Selman,  who 
is  distinguished  by  a selection  of  five  hundred  lines  from  his  works, 
composing  at  least  half  the  quotations. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Arabian  and 
Persian  Irac.  The  former  furnishes  only  five  poets,  with  but  a very 
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few  lines  of  quotation,  not  sufficient  to  establish  them  as  authors  of 
merit.  “ Precedence  is  given  to  Irac  Arab  in  this  chapter,  from 
pious  respect  to  Ali  and  the  Imams,  whose  holy  shrines  it  contains.” 

The  extensive  province  of  Irac  Ajam,  comprehending  the  cities  of 
Isfahan,  Rey,  Cazwin,  Cum,  Kashan,  contributes  very  largely  to  the 
memoirs  and  anthology.  Isfahan,  Lutf  Ali’s  native  city,  commences, 
and  the  biographer  does  honour  to  his  birth-place,  by  citing  seventy- 
seven  poets,  its  inhabitants.  Of  these,  he  particularly  distinguishes 
Jemaluddin  Abdu’Razz&c,  and  Kemaluddm  Ismail,  his  son;  their 
compositions  hold  a very  high  place  among  those  who  wrote  in  the 
elegiac  and  panegyric  styles.  Rafihddfn,  their  contemporary  and 
rival,  was  born  at  Lobnan  near  Isfahan,  and  was  constantly  engaged 
in  poetical  strife  with  them.  Another  contemporary  was  Sharfuddm 
Fazl  Allah  Seferdeh,  Poet  King,  author  of  the  Atbac  al  Zehb,  or 
Scales  of  Gold  olxlsO  in  imitation  of  the  Atwac  al  Zehb1, 

of  Zamakshari.  Nuri,  of  Isfahan,  a poet  not  much  known  otherwise, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  some  estimation,  in  proof  of  which,  a few 
extracts  are  given  from  his  Diwan  ; and  Mir  Sabri  who 

had  before  called  himself  Faris  was,  in  his  time,  considered 

by  the  people  of  Irac  as  a second  Shahf2;  Lutf  Ali  even  gives  him 
the  preference  over  that  poet,  from  the  remains  which  he  had  seen 
of  his  Diwan.  Mir  Sabri  lived  in  the  time  of  Shah  Tahmasp. 

Two  remarkable  memoirs  are  those  of  Nasir  Khusru,  and  Za- 
miri,  both  of  Isfahan.  Nasir  Khusrti  Alawi3,  is  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  earlier  Persian  poets.  Lutf  Ali  gives  Nhsir’s  sketch 
of  his  own  life,  which  forms  a most  interesting,  and  highly  curious 
piece  of  autobiography,  but  is  far  too  long  to  be  quoted  entire  in 
this  sketch,  and  suffers  much  by  abridgement.  It  commences  with 
an  account  of  his  education,  from  childhood  till  his  accomplishment 
of  those  deeper  studies,  which  obtained  for  him  an  extensive  reputa- 
tion as  a philosopher,  but  which  compromised  the  credit  of  his 
orthodoxy,  and  afforded  his  enemies  the  opportunity  of  attacking 

1 ( oiJbf  “ Samachschari’s  Goldene  Halsbander,”  by  Joseph 

• -> 

Von  Hammer,  Wien,  1835. 

2 Acd  Maleic  B.  JemSluddfn  of  Sebzawdr,  called  Amir  Sbdlii. 

3 lie  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Musa,  the  seventh  Imam.  ^ yoij 

gj i (j^  Li**-"  ti- 
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him  and  his  disciples,  as  opposed  to  the  true  religion  of  Islam.  The 
details  of  these  persecutions,  and  the  consequent  wanderings  of 
Nasir,  and  of  his  brother,  Abu  Said  Khusru,  extend  through  six 
folio  pages  of  memoir,  terminating  with  the  death  of  Nasir,  at  the 
extraordinary  age  of  a hundred  and  forty  years,  up  to  which  time, 
and  to  within  some  hours  of  his  death,  the  narrative  was  continued 
by  himself.  He  concluded  by  bequeathing  his  numerous  works,  by 
name,  to  his  different  friends,  and  dictating  to  his  brother  exact 
instructions  for  his  interment,  which  was  performed  in  the  cave  he 
had  for  many  years  inhabited  in  a certain  district  of  Badakhshdn, 
where  he  had  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  contemplation,  in  retire- 
ment from  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  the  dreaded  persecution  of 
his  enemies.  The  conclusion  of  the  memoir  was  written  by  his 
brother,  Abti  S&id,  giving  a minute  account  of  the  last  moments  of 
the  dying  philosopher,  whose  repeated  professions  of  belief  in  the 
Mahometan  faith  may,  perhaps,  redeem  him  from  the  charge  of 
infidelity,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  is  attached  to 
his  memory.  Some  of  the  circumstances  recorded  in  this  memoir 
are  so  extraordinary,  especially  the  use  he  declares  himself  to  have 
made  of  talismans,  by  which  spirits  were  rendered  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  the  appearance  of  the  two  supernatural  agents,  who 
assisted  Abu  Said  in  the  labours  of  his  brother’s  interment,  that 
Lutf  Ali  declares  his  inability  to  explain  many  parts  of  the  Taz- 
kirah  he  quotes ; but  from  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  understand, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  other  authors,  he  allows  Nasir  the  merit 
of  deep  learning  and  extensive  acquirements.  Of  his  poetical 
talent  he  could  only  give  a specimen  from  indirect  sources,  not 
having  seen  his  Diwan  ; and  had  selected  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  lines,  chiefly  from  his  Casidahs,  which  appear  to  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  employed  in  enigmatic  description,  or  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 

Zamiri  (Kemaluddm  Husain)  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Shah 
Tahmasp  Safawi.  “ His  salty  poetry  was  a plaster  to  the  wounded 
breasts  of  lovers,  and  his  sweet  couplets  shed  repose  on  the  souls  of 
the  holy.”  “ On  account  of  his  skill  in  geomancy  he  assumed  the 
poetical  name  of  Zamiri”  the  intelligent,  or  contemplative). 

“Night  and  day,  in  public  and  in  private,  he  was  continually  occu- 
pied in  reading  and  composing.”  “ Neither  in  Isfahan  nor  elsewhere 
had  any  poet  been  author  of  so  many  works,”  though,  as  Lutf  Ali 
shrewdly  remarks,  “ the  Maul&na  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
considered  the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity,  of  iiis  composi- 
tions.” The  catalogue  of  those  enumerated  in  this  memoir  presents 
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a formidable  array,  sufficient  to  entitle  Zamiri  to  rank,  for  fertility 
of  genius  and  the  variety  of  his  productions,  with  Abdurrahman 
Jami  and  Fariduddin  Attar.  Besides  numerous  Diwans,  he  was 
author  of  six  Mesnawis1;  Naz  u Niyaz;  Behar  u Khazan  (Spring 
and  Autumn);  Hasanat  al  Akhiar ; poems  on  the  loves  of  Wamic 
and  Azra,  and  of  Laila  and  Mejnun ; and  an  Iskender  Nameh. 
Ilis  Diwans  of  Ghazals  were  thus  arranged:  those  not  intended  as 
imitations, — of  which  seven2  were  completed;  and  those  which  were 
in  imitation  of,  or  to  correspond  with,  the  Diwans  of  other  poets. 
Of  these  last,  six  were  composed  after  the  following  distinguished 
writers  of  Ghazals3:  Kh’ajah  Hafiz,  and  Baba  Fighani,  both  of  Shi- 
raz; Jamf;  Lisani  of  Shiraz;  Shahi  of  Sebzawar;  Benayi  of  Herat; 
Mir  Salahi  of  Meshhed;  Asafi  of  Herat;  Baba  Shahidi  of  Curn  ; 
Mir  Humayun  of  Isfrain  ; Mir  Ashraf  Jehan  of  Cazwin ; Kemal, 
of  Khojend;  and  Amir  Khusru  and  Hasan,  of  Dehli.  Besides 
the  above,  four  Diwans  were  arranged  in  imitation  of  Saadi’s  Taybat, 
Bedayfi,  Khawatim,  and  Ghazaliatl  Cadimah4.  Of  this  voluminous 
writer  an  extract  of  only  sixty-six  lines  is  given,  which  were  all 
Lutf  Ali  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  of  Persian  Irac  furnish  copious 


-w/  J » 


“Xo  lj 


2 These  were  called  : jUS!  XaaJLo 


— yiLo  jiys. 

3 These  Diwans  were  thus  named,  respectively,  in  the  orders  of  the  authors 
enumerated  : — 


MwwS1 

3L^. 

^LaAII  umajI 

JUT 


I have  not  translated  these  titles,  which,  with  those  preceding  them,  seem 
selected  chiefly  with  regard  to  sound  and  rhyme,  and  many  of  them  evidently  in 
allusion  to  the  Diwan,  or  author,  imitated. 

.•Iaa  i? gjiiXj ft  XC-Ss  CIiIa!  vi  1 the  imitations  are 


libJyE 


styled  C>  gAX*? SuIAj 
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materials  for  biography.  Rey,  with  twenty-two  poets,  presents  the 
names  of  Um'idi1,  a native  of  Tehran,  but  resident  here,  whose 
Casidahs  are  much  admired ; and  of  Pendar*,  whose  Diwan  had 
not  been  seen  by  Lutf  Ali,  but  who  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  and  is  stated  to  have  composed  in  Persian  and  Arabic 
and  in  the  dialect  of  Dilem. 

Cazwin  and  Cum  have  each  a numerous  list.  Of  the  forty-two 
poets  of  the  former  town,  Lutf  Ali  particularly  praises  Sharaf3,  a 
writer  not  much  known  from  other  biographies,  but  considered  to 
be  superior  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Baba  Shahidi,  a “renowned 
poet”  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Yacub,  was  of  Cum.  After  Y&cub’s 
death,  he  went  to  Khorasan,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Abdurrahman  Jami,  and  the  favour  of  Sultan  Husain  Mirza 
Baicara.  Among  the  memoirs  of  the  poets  of  Cum  is  that  of 
Shaikh  Niz&mi,  already  mentioned,  as  being  quoted4  by  Professor 
Charmoy. 

Cum  has  thirty-five  poets.  Kashan  presents  forty-two  poets, 
though,  from  the  slight  notice  of  their  works,  our  author  does  not 
appear  to  have  allowed  them  much  merit.  However,  Muhteshem 

and  Kelim  seem,  in  his  opinion,  to  deserve  to  be  more 
largely  quoted,  and  he  accordingly  gives  above  five  hundred  lines 
from  Muhteshem.  In  Mesnawi  and  Ruba’i  he  did  not  satisfy 
Lutf  Ali’s  critical  taste ; but  his  skill  in  the  Casidah  and  Ghazal  is 
much  praised.  A beautiful  elegy  of  his  on  the  death  of  the  martyr 
Husain  is  mentioned.  Kelim  is  here  assigned  to  Kashan,  his  birth- 
place, though  by  many  authors  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a native  of 
Hamad&n.  Extracts  are  given  from  his  Ghazals ; in  the  other 
styles  of  poetry  he  was  not  so  successful.  A Shahinshah  Nameh  of 
his  composition  is  mentioned,  but  only  four  verses  quoted  from  it. 

To  the  talent  of  Baba  Afzal,  another  of  its  poets,  and  to 


cftV-ol  His  name  was  Arjasp 

(V  r-O 


( . His  family  had  been  much  honoured  in  the  time 

of  Oljaitu  Sultan ; the  Mirza  himself  lived  under  Shah  Tahmasp  Safawi ; in  his 
style  of  writing  he  imitated  Zamiri  (already  mentioned),  and  his  Diwan  was  com- 
posed of  2000  bayts. 

4 See  note,  page  347.  The  other  lives  translated,  besides  those  in  pages  353, 
367,  were  of  Nizami  Aruzi  of  Samarcand,  Mujiruddin  of  Bailcin,  and  Abu’l  AH 
of  Ganjah — nine  in  all. 
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his  friendship  with  Nasiruddin  Muhammad  Tusf,  the  city  of  Kashan 
was  indebted  for  favour  and  protection,  when  Hulagu  Khan  and 
the  Moghuls  were  laying  waste  Iran  and  its  dependencies.  Nasirud- 
din wrote  verses  in  praise  of  his  friend,  the  poet,  of  which  a couplet 
^preserved  in  his  memoir. 

Asiruddin  Awmdni,  Uriydn,  and  Helaki,  are  much 

praised  among  the  poets  of  Hamad&n,  especially  Asiruddin,  though 
his  Diwan  was  not  extant  in  Lutf  Ali’s  time.  His  life,  and  that  of 
Uriyan,  appear  to  be  well  known.  Helaki  was  more  modern,  and 
lived  in  the  time  of  Behram  Mirza  Safawi. 

r The  short  memoir  of  Ivh’ajah  Rashiduddin,  inserted  in  this  place, 
may  be  worth  notice,  from  the  great  interest  attached  to  his  historic 
work;  as  a poet  he  exhibits  only  one  single  tetrastich.  He  is  thus 
mentioned  : — 


-5 


_j(A  _jl  ^ . jl-cj  Ij  ^3 yj  Jjlxji  jiUaXjl  iS  (S&aJAj 

2tX>Uo  Xxllc  CM  * JSiXxlO  Axaw^J  gSXxJ  ^ J ^1x5” 


^^UaXxw  ^ '~~Lylj3  JjtX-c  aAxxvj  "3 \ 1 

2 (_y*J***'!.  2 <£^  &L**  -/•»*.?  Lj 

<xit  Axx*v  .XjAxawj  * — 1 — 

Sdvah  (s^Lw)  gave  birth  to  Selman,  hence  called  Savaji,  to  dis- 


tinguish him  from  Masftud  Selman,  already  mentioned.  He  is 
described  as  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  time,  and  a saying  of  Ala- 
uddowlah  Semndni  is  quoted,  that,  “ Like  the  pomegranates  of 
Semndn,  and  the  poetry  of  Selman,  were  none  to  be  found.” 

Of  Yezd  there  are  eighteen  poets.  The  only  one  remarkable  is 
Sayyid  Jelal  Azad  (axsc);  he  and  his  father  successively  held  the 
office  of  Yizir  to  the  Muzaffar  Sultans. 

Irac  Ajam,with  its  large  and  populous  cities,  thus  furnishes  two 
hundred  and  eightv-two  poets  to  this  collection  of  memoirs;  and 
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from  their  writings  the  compiler  has  selected  between  four  and  five 
thousand  verses. 

' Fars,  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Iran,  has  fifty-seven 
poets,  of  which,  from  a list  of  distinguished  names  presented  by 
Shiraz,  those  of  Ahli,  Hafiz,  and  S&di,  are  conspicuous.  Of  the  two 
latter,  whose  writings  have  been  more  before  the  European  public 
than  those  of  most  other  poets  of  Persia,  little  that  is  new  is  to  be 
gained  from  their  biographies  here,  although  given  at  considerable 
length ; the  author  has  shown  due  respect  to  their  genius  by  the 
admiration  he  has  expressed,  and  by  the  copious  extracts  he  has 
made  of  their  compositions  : of  Sadi  especially,  of  whom  near 
sixteen  hundred  verses  are  quoted,  being  the  longest1  extract  in  the 
whole  anthology  of  this  work  ; and  of  Hafiz,  from  his  Ghazals,  about 
three  hundred  lines. 

- The  few  quotations  of  Persian  verses  used  by  Lutf  Ali  in  his 
narrative,  are  almost  exclusively  from  these  two  poets2;  Hafiz  is 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  preface ; and,  in  another  part,  Sadi’s 
Bostan  is  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  distress  of  Isfahan  during 
its  siege  by  the  Afghan  army. 

Not  contented  with  the  abundant  extracts  he  has  inserted  in  his 
Florilfege,  from  all  parts  of  Sadi’s  Diwan,  and  numerous  short 
apologues  from  the  Bostan,  Lutf  Ali  has  made  a large  selection 
also  of  the  poetical  fragments  of  the  Gulistan,  which  popular  work 
he  considers  a “ compendium  of  wisdom;”  and  contrary  to  the  rule 
naturally  prescribed  in  the  arrangement  of  a poetical  miscellany,  he 
has  further  gratified  his  admiration  of  his  favourite  writer,  by  the 
insertion  of  a short  Kelimah,  in  prose3.  He  dignifies  Sadi  by  the 
appellation  of  “ one  of  the  four  columns  of  eloquence  and  learning,” 
in  which  he  associates  him  with  Firdusi,  Nizami,  and  Anweri,  and 
declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  “from  the  earliest  commencement 


1 Next  to  Sadi,  the  longest  extracts  are  from  Kliacani,  Anweri,  Kemal  of 
Isfahan,  Wahshi,  and  Hakim  Senayi,  1000  to  1200  lines  each;  of  the  contempo- 
rary poets,  those  from  Sabalii  and  H atif,  of  about  the  same  length. 

2 There  are  also  occasional  quotations  of  a verse  or  two  from  Anweri,  Senayi, 
Nizami,  &c. 

3 It  may  be  curious  to  observe  which  passage  of  the  whole  work  had  so  struck  its 


reader  as  to  make  the  temptation  to  quote  it  irresistible. — <>J'Jn,aa vjJ  j\ 

^-2— -'■v.o  i &S  d! — 'L;  i ^ A j i i — &S 

3 

3 1 < * cam j ^ Al  — It  is  from  the 


1st  Apophthegm  of  the  8th  chapter. 
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of  Persian  poetic  literature,  no  individual  has  appeared,  who  is 
entitled  to  rank  with  these  four.”  Hafiz  is  quoted  also  in  the  short 
notice  of  Shiraz,  which  precedes  the  memoirs  of  her  gifted  sons  ; 
and  Lutf  Ali  mentions  having  “ frequently  been  honoured”  by 
pilgrimages  to  the  Kh’ajah’s  tomb. 

The  account  Lutf  Ali  gives  of  Shiraz,  and  its  lively  inhabitants, 
runs  thus  : “ Shiraz,  the  Seat  of  Learning,  is  situated  in  the  third 
climate;  its  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  is 
88°,  and  its  latitude  39°  36'  from  the  Equator.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  74  of  the  Hijrah,  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Yusuf  Sacfi,  (^i &') 

the  brother  of  Hajjaj,  under  the  ascendance  of  Virgo,  and  in  the 
time  of  Adhaduddowlah  Dilemi  its  population  had  increased  to  such 
a degree  that  a new  building  had  to  be  constructed  for  the  soldiers 
outside  of  the  city ; this  was  called  Sue  al  Amir.  Samsdmuddowlah, 
son  of  Adhaduddowlah,  built  a fortification,  and  Amru  Leis  Suffar 
founded  a mosque,  the  J&mi  Atic,  (the  Old  Metropolitan  Mosque). 
The  water  of  this  place  is  supplied  by  canals  of  which 

the  best  is  that  of  Ruknuddin  Hasan  Boyah.  Its  praises  are 
chaunted  by  Kh’ajah  Hafiz  : 

“ ‘ Fair  Shiraz,  with  its  pure  stream  of  Ruknabad,  and  its  soft-breathing 
zephyrs !” 

“ ‘ O censure  not  that  blessed  spot,  that  beauteous  mole  on  the  cheek  of 
the  universe  !” 

“The  climate  is  temperate ; neither  extremely  hot  nor  cold.  Its 
inhabitants,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  children  or  aged  sires,  are 
fond  of  pleasure  and  social  enjoyment,  passing  the  whole  of  their 
days  in  taverns  and  coffee-houses.  The  unceasing  ravages  of  time, 
and  misfortune,  by  which  Shiraz,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
cities  of  Iran,  has  been  afflicted,  are  now  repaired  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  sovereign,”  (Kerim  Khan  Zend,)  “ by  whose  order 
the  city  has  been  surrounded  by  a wall  and  deep  ditch,  its  streets 
paved,  and  many  fine  edifices  been  constructed.  Shiraz  was  always 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  saints  and  holy  men,  and  its  soil  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  honoured  descendants  of  Imams ; such  as 
Ahmed  and  Muhammad,  the  sons  of  Musa  Kazim  ; and  the  place 
of  repose  of  illustrious  Shaikhs;  as.  Shaikh  Abdallah  Khafif,  and 
Shaikh  Rozbehan  Shattah,  and  Shaikh  Sfidi,  and  Kh’ajah  Shems- 
uddin,  called  Hafiz,  and  others.” 

Alili,  distinguished  from  his  namesake,  Ahli  Khorasknf,  of 
Tarshiz,  as  Shirazi,  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  praise,  justifying 
the  reputation  in  which  his  poems  have  always  been  held  in  Persia. 
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The  other  towns,  Aberkoh,  Behbehan,  Darabjird,  Shuster,  and 
Kazrun,  offer  nothing  remarkable  in  the  few  memoirs  attached  to 
their  names.  More  than  three  thousand  lines  of  poetry  are  given 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  favoured  region  of  Fars. 

Turan,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  Book,  is  distin- 
guished as  the  native  country  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Persian 
authors.  Foremost  among  them,  in  the  first  subdivision,  Balkh, 
appears  the  great  IVlawlawi,  Jelaluddfn  Rurm.  His  memoir  is 
rather  a long  one,  and  there  are  extracts  from  various  parts  of  his 
Diwan.  Ansari,  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  according  to  Lutf  Ali,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  poets,  does  honour  to  this  great  city, "(the  birth- 
place, also,  of  Shaikh  Abu  All  Sina,  known  to  Europeans  as  Avi- 
cenna, the  physician  and  philosopher,  but  who  is  here  introduced 
to  us  as  a Persian  poet,  with  a few  lines  in  praise  of  wine ; and  of 
Maulana  Raslhduddm  Watwat,  the  author  of  the  work  on  poetics, 
called  Haddyic  al  Sihr  ( whose  biography  is  already 
well  known,  and  whose  poetry  is  here  rather  largely  quoted.  Of 
Ansari  are  inserted  some  extracts  of  great  value,  from  the  scarcity 
of  that  poet’s  works  : Also  of  Minuchehr,  surnamed  Shast  Keleh, 
(nXT  l **  tiJiA).  Ansari  s contemporary,  both  being  of  the  time  of 
the  Sabaktaginidae. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  same  district  appears  Amir  Khond,  the 
author  of  the  voluminous  and  valuable  history,  the  Rawzat  al  Safa, 
from  which,  probably,  the  distich  here  given  is  only  a quotation. 

The  province  of  Kharzim  (Chapter  2nd)  supplies  only  five  poets, 
of  which  Zahfruddfn  is  alone  distinguished,  and  from  his  poetry 
four  hundred  and  fifty  lines  are  extracted.  Zahfruddin  Faryabi’s 
life  is  among  those  translated  by  M.  Charmoy. 

Mawaralnahr  (Chapter  3rd)  furnishes  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  names  in  Persian  literature.  Among  them  Ustad 
Abu’l  Hasan  Rudeki,  “ the  first  who  unlocked  the  treasury  of 
Persian  poetry,”  Shaikh  Abu’l  Abbas,  and  Amfc,  contemporaries  of 
Rtideki,  and  all  three  of  Bokhara.  Above  four  hundred  verses  are 
quoted  from  Maulana  Amfc  Bokhan,  who  is  here  styled  “ a sweet 
and  eloquent  writer,”  and  whose  w'orks  are  extremely  rare.  The 
quotations  from  Rudeki  and  Ismat  Allah,  of  Bokhara,  are  not  so 
numerous.  Juheri  Zerger'-  was  also  of  that  town. 

The  poets  of  Badakhshan,  Termed,  Khojend,  and  Akhsiket,  are 
noticed.  Of  Termed  was  Adfb  Sabir,  by  Anweri  preferred  to 
Rashiduddin  Watwat.  Lutf  Ali  praises  him  highly,  and  quotes 
1 One  of  M.  Charmoy’s  Lives. 
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largely  from  his  poems.  Asiruddin,  called  Akhsikett,  from  Akhsi- 
ket  in  Ferghanah,  belongs  also  to  this  division  of  Turan.  From 
Samarcand,  we  have  Daldki,  “an  ancient  and  esteemed  poet,”  Hakim 
Suzeni,  and  Amir  Mui'zzi,  who  was  Poet-king  at  the  court  of 
Sultan  Mffizzuddin  Sanjar.  An  extract  of  six  hundred  lines  accom- 
panies this  last  memoir. 

The  whole  of  the  poetry  quoted  in  these  three  chapters  amounts 
to  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  verses,  from  fifty-four  poets ; 
of  whom  by  far  the  greater  number  were  of  Bokhara  and  Samar- 
cand. 

The  writers  of  older  date  have  now  been  noticed  to  the  extent 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  In  the  3rd  Book,  devoted  to  Hind,  the 
author  confines  himself  exclusively  to  the  memoirs  of  those  who 
composed  in  the  Persian  language.  He  has  divided  this  vast  region, 
of  which,  however,  the  number  of  poets  given  is  but  small,  into  the 
Dekan,  Dehli,  and  Kashmir, 

He  describes  India  as  “ a country  of  great  extent,  containing 
innumerable  cities  and  districts;  of  excessive  heat ; its  manners  and 
customs  mostly  differing  from  those  of  Iran  and  Turan;  producing 
many  strange  fruits ; and,  generally,  from  its  great  distance,  very 
imperfectly  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.” 

There  is  a short  geographic  and  historic  sketch  of  the  Dekan, 
under  which  head  are  named  only  two  poets,  Safiri,  of  Jawnpur, 

c< and  Shaikh  Faizi,  (,£**),  son  of  Shaikh 

Mubarik,  known  as  Dekani,  though  the  author  of  the  Heft  Aclim 
states  him  to  have  resided  at  Agrah.  Faizi  composed  a Diwan, 
which  Lutf  Ali  had  seen,  and  from  which  he  gives  an  extract. 

Dehli  is  extolled  for  the  excellence  of  its  air  and  water,  the 
freshness  of  its  gardens,  and  its  charming  situation,  above  all  the 
cities  of  Hindustan.  It  supplies  this  biography  with  seven  poets,  of 
which  by  far  the  most  distinguished  are  the  well-known  Amir 
Khusru  Dehlevi,  and  his  friend  Amir  Hasan,  here  called  Kh’ajah 
Hasan. 

Amir  Khusru  was  of  Kesh  in  Turkestan,  from  whence  his  father, 
Amir  Mahmud,  fled  to  India  in  the  time  of  Jengiz  Khan’s  invasion, 
and,  coming  to  Dehli,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Muhammad 
Taghlic  Shah,  by  whom  he  was  much  favoured.  He  fell  a martyr 
in  the  sacred  wars  (against  the  Hindoos),  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
dignities  by  his  son.  Amir  Khusru  having  perfected  himself  in  all 
bodily  and  mental  accomplishments,  “ the  odour  of  the  wine  of 
sanctity  having  penetrated  the  brain  of  his  soul,”  he  withdrew  him- 
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self  from  worldly  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Shaikh  Nizam  al  Avlia,  who  was  much  attached  to  him.  Lutf  Ali 
states  it  to  be  a well-known  fact,  that  Shaikh  S&di  visited  Dehli  for 
the  express  purpose  of  meeting  Amir  Khusru,  between  whom1  and 
himself  a very  sincere  attachment  was  formed.  The  poetical  works 
of  Amir  Khusru  are  here  said  to  amount,  including  his  Khamsah  of 
Mesnawis,  and  Diwan  of  Casidahs,  and  Ghazals,  to  the  enormous 
number  of  four  hundred  thousand  bayts  and  upwards ; of  which  near 
one  hundred  thousand  had  been  inspected  by  the  laborious  compiler 
of  this  biography.  Amir  Khusru  died  in  725,  and  was  interred  in 
the  same  burial-ground  with  Shaikh  Shakar-Ganj,  Nizam  al  Avlia’s 
preceptor. 

Kh’ajah  Hasan  is  very  briefly  mentioned,  as  a pupil  also  of 
Nizam  al  Avlia,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  Amir  Khusru,  he  was 
united  by  the  most  affectionate  ties  of  friendship. 

The  life  of  Shaikh  Faridu’din  Shakar-Ganj  is  also  given.  Farid, 
“ the  Pearl  of  Saints,  and  unique  among  the  pious  men  of  Hin- 
dustan,” obtained  the  imperishable  treasure 2 of  holiness,  and 
sweetened  the  palate  of  his  soul  with  the  sugar ! of  Divine  aspira- 
tions.” As  a sufficient  proof  of  his  merit,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Nizam  al  Avlia,  the  greatest  of  the  Sufis  of  India,  was  his  pupil. 
One  Matla  and  a Quatrain  are  given  of  the  compositions  of  the 
Shaikh  Shakar  Ganj. 

Another  celebrated  Sufi  and  Saint  was  MMnuddin  Chishti3,  a 
follower  of  Sultan  Shamsuddin  and  Sultan  Shihabuddin  Ghuri.  His 
burial-place  was  Ajmir. 

The  other  poets  of  Dehli  quoted  are,  Mir  Jedityi 
whose  title  was  Chakir  Khan,  and  whose  skill  in  painting 
obtained  for  him  from  the  Emperor  Akbar  the  surname  of  Nadir  al 
Mulk  ; he  was  engaged  in  a poetical  controversy  with  Ghazali  of 
Meshhed  ; Jemali,  a pupil  of  his  uncle  Beha-uddin,  of  Lakhnau  $ 
and  Nishani  (Ali  Ahmed)  a Derwish,  and  distinguished  man.  Ali 
(Nasir  Ali.)  contemporary  with  Aurang  Zib,  was  of  Serhind. 

Of  Kabul,  the  biographer  only  finds  one  poet  worthy  of  mention, 
Kh’ajah  Zadeh,  an  excellent  and  accomplished  youth,  the  beauty 
of  whose  mind  was  only  equalled  by  the  loveliness  of  his  person. 
“ Kabul  is  a country  of  antiquity,  situated  in  the  fourth  climate ; it 

r 1 See  “ Saadi,  Auteur  des  premieres  Poesies  Hindoustani.” — Journal  Asiatique, 
1843. 

3 A play  on  the  poet’s  name  — Shakar , sugar,  and  Ganj,  treasure. 

3 For  the  lives  of  these  two  Shaikhs,  as  well  as  that  of  Nizdm  al  Avlia,  see  M. 
de  Tassy’s  “ Me'moire  sur  la  Religion  Musulmane  dans  l’lnde.” 
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was  formerly  the  frontier  district  between  Iran  and  Hindustan,  and 
was  for  many  years  subject  to  the  Sultans  of  Hind  ; it  is  now  forty 
years  since  it  passed  into  the  dominion  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  after 
him,  of  Ahmed  Shah.  It  is  an  extensive  and  wondrous  region, 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  air  and  the  salubrity  of  its  water,  and 
producing  many  excellent  fruits. 

A poet  of  Phnipat,  Cadiri,  is  cited  merely  by  name,  and  one 
only  of  Labor,  Sirtijuddin,  for  whose  history  reference  is  made  to  the 
notice  of  him  in  the  Heft  Aclim.  Of  Lahdr  it  is  said,  that  “though 
a hot  climate,  snow  and  ice  fall  there  in  the  spring  season.” 

A short  account  is  then  given  of  Kashmir,  to  whose  genial 
climate  and  loveliness  of  situation  Lutf  Ali  pays  the  usual  tribute  of 
praise  bestowed  by  Eastern  geographers  on  that  favoured  region, 
which  the  “ luxuriance  of  its  gardens  and  groves,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  rivulets  and  flowers,  make  to  resemble  the  delicious  meadows 
of  Paradise.”  It  is  described  as  situated  in  the  fourth  climate;  its 
inhabitants  to  have  received  Islamism  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Sikandar, 
and  to  have  a commerce  of  shawls,  for  the  weaving  of  which  they 
are  famous,  and  of  saffron,  a production  of  the  country.  Four  poets 
are  cited,  natives  of  Kashmir;  of  these  the  only  name  with  which 
we  are  much  acquainted,  is  that  of  Ghani  ((^hc),  author  of  a Diwan. 
The  others  are  Binish  (jZuZaj),  who  lived  at  Jehanabad,  in  the  time 
of  Aurang  Zib ; Kemgoyi  (c and  Mazhari  (c^^LLc),  an 
agreeable  person,  who  was  surnamed  Buti  Khandan 
Smiling  Idol?)  in  India,  and  who  made  frequent  journeys  between 
that  country  and  Persia. 

The  whole  of  the  lines  quoted  in  selection  from  the  poets  of 
Hind,  exclusive  of  a large  extract  from  Amir  Khusru,  amount  only 
to  a few  more  than  a hundred.  Those  of  Khusru  are  from  the 
Ghazals  and  other  parts  of  his  Diwan,  and  from  his  Mesnawis  of 
Laili  Mejnun,  Khusru  Shinn,  the  Sikander  Nameh,  and  his  poem 
of  Khizr  Khan  ; altogether  comprising  254  lines1. 

Having  completed  the  catalogue  of  the  poets  of  earlier  date 
according  to  his  geographical  distribution,  the  names  of  some  ladies 
are  added,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  literature  and  especially 
in  poetry.  The  appearance  of  ladies,  as  authors,  in  a country  where 
female  talents  are  supposed  to  be  underrated,  and  the  seclusion  of 

1 I have  been  rather  more  minute  in  the  analysis  of  these  three  chapters,  from 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  poets  of  India  in  reference  to  M.  Garcin  de 
Tassy’s  History  of  Hindi  and  Hindustani  Literature,  of  which  learned  and  im- 
portant work  the  second  volume,  now  in  preparation,  is  anxiously  desired  by  the 
friends  of  Oriental  Literature. 
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the  sex  to  afford  little  facility  for  cultivation,  and  still  less  oppor- 
tunity for  public  admiration  or  display,  gives  a pleasing  interest  to 
the  short  chapter  which  is  here  devoted  to  their  fame.  Their 
memoirs,  only  eight  in  number,  not  being  of  any  great  length,  I 
shall  briefly  notice  them  all  in  order. 

- The  first  three,  Azamat.1,  of  Samarcand,  iffati2,  and  Ayshah,  of 
Samareand,  “sweeter  than  candy  itself 3,”  offer  no  further  detail 
than  that  Azamat  was  daughter  of  the  Cadi  there  ; Iffati  was  of 
Isfrain.  Two  quatrains  are  given  of  Ayshah,  which  were  all  Lutf 
Ali  had  heard,  but  which  he  considers  deserving  admiration.  Only 
a single  Matla  is  given  of  each  of  the  other  two  ladies ; that  of 
Iffati  he  pronounces  to  be  a sufficient  proof  of  her  taste. 

Lalah  Khatun4  seems  to  have  possessed  masculine  energies,  as 
well  as  poetic  talent,  and  sometime  governed  the  province  of  Ker- 
man : she  is  described  as  learned  and  accomplished  herself,  and  a 
patroness  of  merit  in  others. 

Mutribah5  of  Kashghar,  was  attached  to  Sultan  Toghanshah, 
and  wrote  a tetrastich,  of  great  tenderness  and  beauty,  in  lamenta- 
tion of  his  death. 

Mihri6  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Rukh,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  society  of  Guher  Sh&h  Begam.  She  was  distinguished 
alike  for  personal  beauty,  and  mental  accomplishments  ; was  skilled 
in  penmanship;  and  from  an  anecdote  given,  seems  to  have  had  a 
lively  talent  for  impromptu.  On  another  occasion  having  displeased 
the  Emperor,  and  being  imprisoned  by  his  order,  she  obtained  her 
release  by  a quatrain,  which  is  preserved  in  her  memoirs. 

Mihsiti7  was  of  a noble  family  of  Ganjah,  though  by  some  said 

1 civic 

^ 5 6 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  here  given  ; in  the  signification 

of  great,  and  C5\*v  f°r  ^<Naai.j  lady — In  Mr.  Shakespear’s 

u 3 

“ Hindustani  Selections,”  the  name  of  occurs  in  a short  apologue 

0>  a may  be  observed  that  the  same  story  is  related  in  the  Hadicah  of 
Hakim  Senayi.  The  Atesh  Kedah,  in  the  memoir  of  Juheri  Zergar,  mentions 
a tale  of  ^ I composed  by  him,  though  by  some  attributed  to 

Shaikh  Nizami. 
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to  be  of  Nishapur  ; her  powers  of  mind  were  unequalled  among  her 
sex ; and  her  talents  procured  her  honour  and  respect  at  the  court 
of  Sultan  Sanjar.  It  was  known  that  she  composed  much  poetry  ; 
but  by  length  of  time,  and  chiefly  by  the  destruction  of  Herat,  during 
the  invasion  of  Obaidullah  Khan  Uzbek,  it  was  no  longer  extant 
in  Lutf  Ali's  time.  He  has  been  able,  however,  to  give  seventy-six 
lines  of  this  accomplished  lady’s  composition,  forming  tetrastichs; 
one  of  which  was  gracefully  improvised  by  Mihsiti  in  description  of 
the  snow  which  was  then  falling,  when  desired  by  the  Sultan  to 
describe  the  weather. 

Nur  Jehan  Begam,  the  favourite  Empress  of  Jehangir,  concludes 
the  list  of  poetesses  of  Persia,  and  Persian  India.  Her  name  only  is 
given,  and  a distich  addressed  by  her  to  Jehangir  in  deprecation  of 
his  anger,  which  seems  to  have  produced  the  effect  desired,  by 
calming  that  Emperor’s  resentment. 

“The  amber-scented  pen  having,  by  divine  permission,  per- 
formed its  promised  task  of  depicting  the  lives  and  sayings  of  the 
eloquent  poets  of  former  times,”  their  annalist  proceeds  to  the 
literary  chronicles  of  his  own  age.  He  commences  by  lamenting 
the  melancholy  series  of  events  which  had  brought  poetry  and  its 
professors  into  disrepute,  and  had  interrupted  the  cultivation  of 
learning,  and  gives  an  affecting  and  eloquent  description  of  the 
miseries  entailed  on  his  country  by  the  civil  convulsions  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  during  which  period  “ the  regions  of  Iran,  once  the  type 
of  the  bowers  of  Paradise,  and  the  envy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,”  had  been  devastated  “ by  the  burning  flame  of  the  oppressor, 
and  the  tyranny  and  wickedness  of  stranger  and  of  citizen  ; by  the 
bursting  of  the  thunder-cloud  of  calamity,  and  the  out-pouring  of 
the  deluge  of  crime  ; her  wealth  plundered — her  daughters  massa- 
cred, or  sold  to  bondage — and  the  denizens  of  the  once-smiling 
gardens  of  that  beauteous  region  exiled  and  wandering  in  a foreign 
clime.” 

“ Barred  was  the  door  of  learning  in  that  realm ; 

Its  portals  closed  against  the  pilgrim’s  step. 

Each  day  teemed  fruitful  with  calamity. 

On  either  side  stood  battle’s  grim  array, 

And  rose  the  dust-cloud  of  tumultuous  strife. 

Each  V enus-face  was  captive  in  the  rude 
And  ruthless  grasp  of  some  infuriate  Mars ; 

Each  Peri,  prisoner  to  some  scowling  Dive. 

The  heart  was  drunken  with  the  sickening  blood-draught,  4 
Quaffed  from  the  bowl  of  murder  and  of  death. 

No  music  met  the  ear, 

Save  from  the  caverns  of  the  minstrel’s  lute, 

The  low  sad  sound  of  wail  and  lamentation.” 
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“Neither  was  opportunity  of  worship  and  prayer  for  the  apart- 
kneeling  Zahid  (hermit),  nor  of  blandishment  and  dalliance  for  the 
heart-stealing  Shahid  (charmer)  ; for  peril  of  his  life,  the  soul- 
enchained  lover  dared  not  court  the  society  of  his  beloved  one,  and 
the  beautiful  object  of  his  passion,  from  distracted  fortune,  desired 
not  the  sight  of  her  afflicted  victim. 

“At  length  the  smoke  of  the  sighs  of  the  unfortunate,  ascending 
to  heaven,  quenched  the  fire  of  the  oppressor’s  wrong,  and  the 
arrow  of  the  distressed  one’s  prayer  reached  the  target  of  success.” 
“ That  is,  it  seemed  good  to  the  all-healing  Physician,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  and  its  inhabitants,  to  raise  from  the  orchard  of  time 
the  tree  of  a reign  of  Rustem  strength,  and  of  dignity  like  Cosroes; 
and  to  nourish,  in  the  rose-garden  of  the  world,  the  young  plant  of 
power,  vigorous  as  Jemshid,  that  by  the  gripe  of  justice  the  thorns 
and  thistles  of  oppression  should  be  rooted  up,  and  by  the  hand  of 
benevolence  the  noxious  weeds  of  avarice  should  be  eradicated  from 
the  world.” — “A  prince,  the  veil  of  the  tent  of  whose  power  scares 
from  this  desert  world  the  ominous  kites  and  ravens  of  disaster;  a 
potentate,  the  breeze  of  whose  flapping  banner  causes  the  roses  and 
lilies  of  justice  and  equity  to  blossom  on  the  brambles  of  iniquity 
and  oppression  ; a merciful  ruler,  whose  innate  clemency  and  virtue 
shine  conspicuous  in  his  name1,  as  in  his  nature  ; a hero,  the  tongue 
of  the  flame  of  whose  wrath  is  speechful  with  the  verse  2,  * Deliver 
us  from  the  torment  of  fire-,'  the  lightning  of  his  sword  dazzling  the 
face  of  the  sun,  and  the  point  of  his  lance  piercing  the  ear  of  Mars; 
in  whose  reign  of  justice  wolves  have  undertaken  the  employ  of  the 
shepherd,  and  in  the  period  of  whose  powerful  rule  thieves  have 
performed  the  duties  of  the  watch  ; at  the  report  of  whose  generosity 
the  name  of  Maan  has  become  an  empty  sound,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  glory  of  whose  valour  the  deeds  of  Zal  are  but  an  idle  tale; 
Darius  in  wisdom;  in  majesty,  Sekander ; exalting  the  standard  of 
Jemshid,  and  displaying  the  vest  of  Rustem  ; the  lion  of  the  forest 
of  bravery ; the  champion  of  the  arena  of  success  ; the  favoured, 
fortunate,  and  incomparable  monarch,  Abul  Nasr  Sultan  Kerim 
Zend, — God  glorify  him  with  victory,  and  dismay  his  opposers  !”  ' 
s These  are  but  a few3  of  the  extravagant  epithets  of  adoration 

1 Alluding  to  the  name  of  Kerim  / j T clement,  benevolent). 

2 j[d)  I-Jjsc  Ui>_5  Cor.  ii.  197.  Edition  of  Fiiigel. 

3 Some  of  these  metaphorical  expressions  are  almost  too  absurd  to  be  trans- 
lated, and  without  explanation,  would  be  hardly  intelligible  to  the  general  reader ; 
as,  where  the  panegyrist  declares  the  Kemend  (hunting-noose)  of  Kerim’s  justice 
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bestowed  on  the  amiable  and  illustrious  Kerim,  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  benefits  bestowed  on  Persia  by  his  wise  and  bene- 
volent reign,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  obtained  by  him  for  that 
distracted  empire,  which,  after  the  ravages  of  Affghan  invasion,  the 
horrors  of  war,  siege,  and  famine,  the  vigorous  but  bloody  rule  of 
Nadir  Shah,  and  the  equally  destructive  contests  of  ephemeral 
princes,  and  their  lawless  troops,  at  length  reposed  in  a tranquillity 
which  Lutf  Ali  celebrates  in  language  far  exceeding  in  hyperbole 
the  classic  descriptions  of  the  golden  age.  “ Now  is  each  wilderness 
become  a verdant  lawn,  and  every  thorn-bush  blossoms  like  a jas- 
mine-branch ’;  the  mourner  has  obtained  the  blessing  of  comfort  ; 
the  desert  has  put  on  the  garb  of  populousness.  In  the  pasture- 
ground  of  his  justice  the  finch  and  hawk  fly  together  ; in  the 
meadow  of  his  graciousness  the  wolf  is  the  partner  of  the  lamb2;  the 
palate  of  the  antelope-kid  is  sweetened  by  the  lion’s  milk3,  and  the 
claw  of  the  pigeon-chick  is  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  falcon  ; the 
stone  of  the  shepherd,  by  his  mercy,  has  broken  the  fang  of  the 
wild  beast;  and  the  huntsman,  through  his  clemency,  has  fractured 
the  eagle’s  pinion." 

Encouraged  by  this  favourable  tranquillity,  and  profiting  by  the 
leisure  it  affords,  Lutf  Ali  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  patriotic  task 
of  commemorating  the  modern  poets,  his  countrymen  and  contem- 
poraries. Zealous  for  their  fame,  he  anxiously  vindicates  them 
from  any  disparaging  comparison  with  the  ancients,  and  points  out 
the  great  difference  which  existed  in  the  respective  situations  of  the 
two  classes  of  poets;  the  ancients  “nurtured  in  the  cradle  of  pro- 
sperity and  peace,  and  obtaining  every  want  and  wish  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  protection  of  the  monarchs  of  the  age,”  their  patrons, 
“ the  hand  of  whose  benevolence  effaced  from  the  mirror  of  their 
heart  every  particle  of  the  dust  of  affliction;  ” the  moderns,  exposed 


curtails  the  length  of  the  enchaining  ringlets  of  the  charmers;  and  that,  “from 


the  lustre  of  the  water 


of  his  sword,  the  (curved)  scimitar  of  their  eyebrow 


is  as  if  hidden  in  a black  sheath.”  And  again,  “The  comb  of  the  sword 
of  his  (just)  revenge,  from  the  blocd  of  the  iniquitous,  becomes  the  faee-adorner 
(or  tyre-woman)  of  the  bride  of  justice.”  “ The  shoe-nails  of  the  war-horse  of  his 
glory  have  spread  the  dust  of  traitors  (who  have  been  trampled  under  its  hoof), 
as  Surmeh  (collyrium),  on  the  eyes  of  the  brides  of  justice.” 

1 Isaiah  xxv.  1.  “ The  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

2 “ The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and 
the  fading  together.”  Isaiah  xi.  6;  versified  by  Pope, — 

“ The  lamb  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead,”  &c. 

3 A complicated  play  on  words  ; 
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to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  calamities  which  daily- 
oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  Iran,  especially  the  learned  and  stu- 
dious, and  by  which  “ the  bulbul  of  their  speech  became  dumb, 
and  the  parrot  of  their  genius  wingless.” 

The  whole  of  this  introduction  occupies  some  considerable  space 
in  the  MS.,  and  in  rhetorical  complexity'  of  Persian  fine-writing, 
more  than  equals  the  preface,  already  analyzed.  Still  more  fully  to 
render  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  contemporaries,  Lutf  Ali  has 
thought  fit  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
influenced  their  fortunes  and  confined  their  genius.  These  details 
extend  through  twelve  pages  of  the  text,  affording  a connected  and 
interesting  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  Persia,  from  the  commencement 
of  its  invasion  by  Mahmud  and  the  Afghans  to  the  re-establishment 
of  order  and  tranquillity  by  the  final  successes  of  Kerim  Kh&n  Zend. 
Its  contents  are,  however,  so  purely  historical,  that  it  may  very  pro- 
perly be  passed  over1  in  this  sketch  of  literary  biography.  Such 
parts  of  it  as  immediately  relate  to  Lutf  Ali,  and  his  personal  his- 
tory, will  be  more  appropriately  quoted  in  the  notice  of  his  Life, 
which  commences  the  last  chapter  of  the  Atesh  Kedah.  - 

The  memoirs  of  the  contemporaneous  poets  are  placed  (as  those 
of  the  princes  and  nobles  in  the  first  book)  in  alphabetical  order, 
their  number  not  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  a more  classified 
arrangement.  This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
whole  work.  Seventy-one  poets, — many  of  them  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  us  by  name,  and  few  of  whose  works,  or  even  parts  of 
them,  if  extant,  are  now  accessible  to  our  researches, — are  here 
commemorated  by  Lutf  Ali,  with  all  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  history  by  personal  acquaintance,  and  of  their 
writings  from  immediate  inspection.  Many  of  these  poets  were  Lutf 
Ali’s  intimate  friends,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  constant  and 
cordial  intercourse;  and  although  it  may  be  suspected  that  they  were 
indebted  to  these  circumstances  for  their  existence  in  the  pages  of 
this  biography,  there  are  many,  whose  merits  alone  might  entitle  them 
to  a place  in  the  annals  of  Persian  literature ; and  as  his  praise  does 
not  seem  bestowed  without  discrimination,  it  gives  them  abetter  title 
to  merit  when  conferred.  Thus,  although  Maulana  Muhammad  Mu- 
min  Da&i2  is  cited  as  “ a compendium  of  perfection,  and  virtue,  and 

1 It  may  perhaps  appear  in  a separate  form. 

s DSai  was  of  a Sayyid  family  of  Cum,  and  lived  some  time  at 

Isfahan,  where  Lutf  Ali  “ tasted  the  honeycomb  of  his  society from  thence 
Daai  returned  to  his  native  place,  finally  retired  as  a Derwish,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  a.h.  11GG. 
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learning,”  and  his  verse  declared  to  be  pearls,  and  his  prose  com- 
pared to  jewels  ; though  Muwahhid 1 is  styled  the  “ phoenix  of  his 
age,”  and  Shikib2  is  said  to  contain  in  his  heart  a “ treasury  of  the 
jewels  of  divine  mystery,”  yet  many  are  praised  but  slightly  for 
poetic  talent,  and  are  rather  eulogized  for  skill  in  other  accomplish- 
ments, or  for  their  social  disposition,  and  agreeable  manners, 
i Few  of  these  modern  poets  distinguished  themselves  by  compo- 
sitions of  any  length.  Sadie3  wrote  a Mesnawi,  of  which  the  title  is 
not  recorded;  and  Nami*  composed  poems  on  the  well-known  sub- 
jects of  the  loves  of  Shirin,  and  of  Laila  and  Mejnun  ; from  the 
latter  of  these  Mesnawis  a short  extract  is  given.  Wklih5,  whose 
poetical  compositions  did  not  much  please  his  biographer,  compiled 
a Tazkirah.  Umid6  and  Nashah7  were  authors  of  Diwans,  which 
were  completed  during  their  lives.  Of  some  others,  the  poetical 
works  were  collected  by  their  friend  Lutf  Ali, — as  those  of  Mirza 

u* 

1 Mauldna  Shafia  Muwahhid  (Okis-k-o  ) whose  ancestors  came  from 

Talcan  to  Isfahan,  studied  under  Maulana  Husain  ; after  more  than  seventy  years 
of  piety  and  devotion,  “ the  falcon  of  his  soul  took  its  flight  for  the  rose-garden  of 
Paradise.”  He  was  much  attached  to  Lutf  Ali. 

2 Maulana  Muhammad  Ali  Shikfb  was  murdered  in  his  own  house 

at  Shiraz,  in  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  1135. 

3 Aca  Muhammad  Sadie  his  family  were  Sayyids  of  Tafrash.  Ha 

came  in  his  youth  to  Isfahan,  and  studied  under  Maulana  Muhammad  Sadie  Ardes- 
tani,  who  was  the  “ Edrfs  of  his  time.”  After  his  master’s  death,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Safide  dynasty,  Aca  Muhammad  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  died 
in  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  was  a great  friend  of  Lutf  Ali  Beg.  His  chief 
taste  in  poetry  was  for  Mesnawi,  but  he  wrote  also  Ghazals  and  Tetrasticlis. 

4 Nami  Mirza  Muhammad  Sadie.  His  ancestors  were  Sayyids,  and 

came  a hundred  and  fifty  years  before  from  Fars  to  Isfahan. 

s Walih  wrote  much  poetry,  and  was  author  of  a Diwan.  His  name 

was  Ali  Cul'i  Khan  : he  went  in  his  youth  to  India,  where  he  died. 

6 Umid  (jwol  Aca  Riza  (l^).  He  went  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Husain 

to  India,  where  the  emperor  gave  him  the  surname  of  Ghizilbasli  Khan.  He  died 
there.  Lutf  Ali  had  often  met  him,  and  describes  him  as  an  agreeable  companion, 

a sweet  siDger,  and  a scientific  musician. 
s- 

7 Nashah  Mirza  ’Abdu  ’Razzac,  descended  from  Jehanshah  Turkman, 

was  of  Tabriz,  but  studied  at  Isfahan  ; was  skilled  in  science,  particularly  mathe- 
matics. He  died  at  Tabriz,  1158.  1 1 is  Diwan  consisted  of  2000  bayts. 

He  mentions  another  Nashah,  a contemporary,  Mirza  Zain  al  Abidin,  who  died 
1155,  at  Shiraz ; a pleasant  companion,  a good  poet,  and  skilled  in  penmanship. 
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Tabib1,  and  Mushtac2;  in  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  he  was 
assisted  by  Sahba3  and  Hatif4,  and  has  been  able  to  quote  largely 
from  it  for  his  selections.  He  also  performed  the  melancholy  duty 
of  composing  a Tarikh,  or  poetical  chronogram  of  the  death  of 
many  of  his  friends.  One  of  these  was  on  Derwish  Abdu  ’1  MujidA 
of  Talcan ; another  on  Mirza  Tayib6.  Of  Tarikhs ; he  relates  an  anec- 
dote of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Tayri7,  whose  melancholy  dispo- 
sition induced  him  to  compose  his  own  Tarikh,  or  epitaph,  every 
year,  in  anticipation  of  death,  omitting  only  the  year  in  which  he  died. 

Of  all  these  modern  authors,  the  most  remarkable  is  Hatif  of 
Isfahan,  whom  his  friend  compares  to  A&sha  and  Jerfr,  to  Anwari 

1 Tabib  Mirza  ’Abdu  ’1  Bdki;  bin  grandfather,  Mirza  Selman,  came 

to  Isfahan  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas ; and  his  father,  Mirza  Muhammad  Rahim, 
was  Hakim  Bashf  to  Shah  Sultan  Husain  Safawi.  The  poet  also  followed  the 
profession  of  a physician,  in  which  capacity  he  was  for  some  time  attached  to 
Nadir  Shah.  He  died  1172. 

* Mushtac  Mir  Sayyid  Ali,  of  the  Husaini  family  at  Isfahan,  was 

an  intimate  friend  of  Lutf  Ali,  who  also  studied  under  him. 

3 Saliba  Aca  Muhammad  Tala'  (^Rj)-  Mis  father  was  Mulla 

Yadullali  Aj)  and  his  grandfather  came  from  Damawaml  to  Cum,  where 

the  poet  was  born,  and  where  he  lived  thirty  years ; since  which  lie  had  been,  the 
last  twenty  years,  a resident  of  Isfahan,  and  died  1191. 

4 Ahmed  Hatif  (< sj li>)  was  a Sayyid  of  the  Husaini  branch  at  Isfahan;  an 

excellent  critic,  and  unequalled  as  a poet,  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  speci- 
mens given  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  the  Diwan, — Casidahs,  Ghazals, 
Tetrastiehs,  and  Terjia-band.  The  most  elegant  of  the  Casidahs  is  addressed  to 
Lutf  Ali  himself,  under  his  poetical  name  of  Azar,  and  by  the  beauty  of  its  compo- 
sition, and  the  tenderness  of  its  sentiments,  fully  justifies  the  praises  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  friend  in  his  biography. 

5 “A  delightful  and  facetious  companion,”  between  whom  and  Lutf  Ali  the 
greatest  intimacy  and  affection  existed.  “ In  the  bloom  of  youth,”  he  assumed 
the  Derwish  garb,  and  came  to  Isfahan,  where  he  died  also,  at  an  early  age,  1185. 
He  wrote  pleasing  poetry,  and  was  well  skilled  in  the  art.  As  a Khush-nawis,  he 
obtained  such  excellence,  that  “ the  splendour  of  Sliafiah  writing  was  broken  by 
his  Shikastah.” 

Ml 

6 \j jaa  His  poetic  name  was  T ufan  “He  was  a native  of 

Hezar  Jerfb,  a district  of  Mazenderan,  but  removed  latterly  to  Isfahan,  and  died 
there.”  His  vein  seems  to  have  been  satire,  as  “ the  people  of  his  day  were  afraid 
of  the  sword  of  his  tongue.” 

7 Tdyri  This  youth’s  name  was  Muhammad  Rabia  and 

he  was  a goldwire-drawer  in  Isfahan.  His  melancholy  disposition  at  length  com- 
pletely mastering  him,  he  threw  himself  into  a well,  u where  the  Yusuf  of  his  soul 
reposed  in  the  well  of  eternity,”  1159,  His  poems  were  no  longer  extant  in  Lutf 
Ali’s  time 
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and  Zahir.  Specimens  from  Hatif’s  Diwan  have  been  published  in 
the  “ Mines  de  lOrient,”  and  above  900  of  his  verses  are  also  given 
here.  A still  more  copious  quotation  is  made  from  Sabahi1,  to 
whose  compositions.  Lutf  Ali  declares  himself  to  have  been  as  much 
attached  as  he  was  bound  by  friendship  to  his  person.  From 
Aashic2 3,  Rafics,  and  Mushtac  (already  mentioned),  large  extracts  are 
also  given.  The  whole  of  the  Anthology  from  the  works  of  contem- 
porary authors  amounts  to  4400  verses,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths 
are  selected  from  those  of  the  above-named  five  favoured  poets. 

The  last,  in  alphabetic  arrangement,  is  Hijri  of  Isfa- 

han, whose  name  was  Mirza  Abu’l  Casim,  son  of  Aca  S&dic  of 
Tafrash  oil*?).  He  came  early  in  life  to  Isfahan,  and 

died  also  young  in  the  district  of  Resht. 

, The  greater  number  of  the  modern  poets  were  driven,  by  the 
troubles  of  that  disturbed  period,  to  Hindustan,  and  shared  the 
usual  fate  of  the  learned  of  their  time,  embracing  the  garb  of  Fakirs 
and  Dervishes,  and  ending  their  lives  in  exile,  or  by  martyrdom. 
Amongst  these,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Muhammad  Ali  Hazin, 
whose  interesting  memoirs  are  already  before  the  public  in  the 
original  text,  and  able  translation,  published  by  Mr.  Balfour4,  and 
whose  autobiography  presents  a similar  outline  to  that  of  most  of 
the  lives  epitomized  in  this  latter  part  of  the  Atesh  Kedah.  Lutf 
Ali  states  himself  not  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Hazin,  but  mentions  him  as  an  accomplished  man,  author  of  a 
Diwan  (from  which  a very  short  quotation  is  made),  and  reports  his 
death  to  have  taken  place  at  Benares ; which,  with  the  other  few 
particulars  of  the  memoir,  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  him  we  have 
already  received. 

1 Sabahi  ( “ a youth  of  angelic  nature  in  a human  shape  a com- 

panion of  soul-cherishing  and  heart-expanding  society Suleyman  by  name,  and 
Selim  mild)  in  disposition;  was  a native  of  a village  in  the  government 

of  Kashan,  and  in  early  youth  visited  Mecca ; he  attached  himself  to  science, 
especially  poetry.  Lutf  Ali  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  chose  his  Takhallus  for  him. 

2 Aca  Muhammad  of  Isfahan,  named  Aashic  (lJu1>Ie  a lover,)  supported 
his  claim  to  that  appellation  both  by  his  poetry  and  his  habits.  He  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  Gliazals  and  Tetrastichs,  but  wrote  also  some  Casidahs,  many  of 
which,  in  an  amatory  style,  are  beautiful.  Aashic  died  1181;  and  Sabahi  wrote 
a Ruba’i  containing  a Tarikh  of  his  death. 

3 Mulla  Husain  Rafic  (j.Jui  , ) a good  poet,  and  critic;  his  family  was  of 
Isfahan. 

4 “ The  Life  of  Sheikh  Mohammed  Ali  Hazin,  written  by  himself,”  &c. 
Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fimd,  1830  and  1831. 
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Such  are  the  results  of  Lutf  Ali’s  labours  in  recording  the  poetic 
annals  of  his  country,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  very 
faithfully  performed  the  self-imposed  task.  The  researches  of  his 
predecessors  have  been  incorporated  with  his  own,  and  the  whole 
furnishes  a comprehensive,  if  not  methodical,  history  of  Persian 
literature,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  its  poetry  to  its  sunset  in  his 
own  age.  Although  the  author  does  not  follow  the  usual  practice 
of  Oriental  historians,  by  enumerating  in  his  preface  the  principal 
works  he  had  consulted,  he  has  evidently  applied  to  many  others 
than  those  more  specially  biographical.  Of  the  few  authorities  cited 
by  name,  the  most  frequent  reference  is  to  the  valuable  geographical 
work,  the  Heft  Aclim  of  Ahmed  Razi  ; for  general  history  he  refers 
to  the  Rawzat  al  Safa;  for  that  of  the  Safides,  and  the  dynasties 
succeeding  them,  he  quotes  the  Aalam  Aral  Abbasi  of  Iskender 
Beg,  Mirza  Mehdi’s  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  an  account  of  the  Zend 
family  by  Mirza  Sadie1 2.  He  more  than  once  mentions  the  Jarru 
Rashidi,  of  whose  author  he  has  given  a memoir  ; and  appeals  also 
to  the  authority  of  Muhammad  Awfi,  and  of  Ali  Culi  Lesgi’s  Tazki- 
rah“.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  numerous  instances  in  which  he 
differs  from  Dowlatshah’s  opinion,  both  on  points  of  criticism  and 
facts  of  biography,  that  the  author  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  is  no  servile 
copyist,  nor  passive  disciple  of  other  writers;  he  has  weighed  con- 
flicting testimonies,  and  examined  their  evidence.  In  poetical 
criticism  he  displays  a highly  discriminating  judgment,  and  is 
very  far  from  being  led  away  by  general  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
popular  writer,  if  he  has  offended  against  the  proprieties  of  style, 
the  harmonies  of  versification,  or  that  purity  of  sentiment,  which 
though  often  so  grossly  violated,  even  by  the  professed  moral  poets 
of  Persia,  seems  to  have  its  standard  among  their  more  refined 
critics.  Where  verses  of  an  offensive  description  have  been  admitted 
in  this  anthology,  of  which  there  are  certainly  some  flagrant 
examples,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  other  more  desirable  specimens 
for  its  completion,  is,  perhaps,  a plausible  excuse  for  their  insertion, 
contrary  to  the  critic’s  own  condemnation  of  the  perverted  taste, 
which,  at  one  time,  made  such  licentious  compositions  popular.  Of 
the  real  beauties  of  poetry,  according  to  the  criterion  of  Oriental 
taste,  Lutf  Ali  had  a lively  perception,  and  wherever  his  admiration 

1 Mirza  Muhammad  Sadie  Musawi,  the  poet  Nami  of  Isfahan,  p.  376,  note. 
The  “ Tuarikh  Zundeah  of  Meerza  Saudack,”  is  quoted  in  Malcolm’s  History  of 
Persia,  vol.  ii. 

2 See  Walili,  p.  376. 
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was  excited,  he  has  expressed  it  in  the  enthusiastic  language  of  a 
true  lover  of  the  art. 

The  limited  materials  of  Eastern  biography  allow  but  little 
elegance  in  the  brief  narrative  of  a life,  yet  the  memoirs  in  the 
Atesh  Kedah,  even  the  shortest  of  them,  are  embellished  with 
graceful  imagery  and  variety  of  expression,  while  the  general  pre- 
face, and  the  introduction  to  the  contemporaneous  biography, 
abound  in  the  beauties  of  the  Ibarati  rangin  Cl^lxc),  or 

flowery  style,  displayed  by  the  best  Persian  writers,  even  on  histo- 
rical and  scientific  subjects.  The  Tajnis  alloghht  (Anglich,  pun),  is 
exhibited  in  innumerable  instances;  no  opportunity  has  been  neg- 
lected of  playing  on  the  names  of  the  poets,  for  which  the  Takhallus, 
usually  possessing  an  abstract  meaning,  affords  great  facility'.  A 
few  specimens  of  these  fancies  have  been  exhibited  in  this  sketch, 
untranslated,  by  which  alone  their  structure  can  be  preserved. 
However  much  the  severity  of  modern  European  criticism  condemns 
this  false  taste,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  constantly 
practised  by  our  earlier  poets1 2,  between  whose  writings  and  those  of 
the  Persians,  it  constitutes  one  of  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
style,  taste,  and  arrangement. 

For  the  life  of  Hajji  Lutf  Ali  Beg,  few  materials  are  to  be 
obtained  beyond  the  brief,  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  autobio- 
graphy, which  commences  the  last  division  of  the  Atesh  Kedah ; 
some  additions  may  be  made  from  the  historical  introduction 
already  mentioned,  where  Lutf  Ali’s  name  occasionally  appears  in 
connection  with  the  political  circumstances  it  relates.  In  that 
narrative,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  the  work,  he  describes 
himself  to  be  of  a family  of  the  Bikdili  tribe.  “ Be  it  known  that 
this  pilgrim  in  the  paths  of  single-heartedness  JilL*..*  jjlv.) 

is  of  the  praiseworthy  race  of  Bikdili  (JjXvj  jl).” 

His  account  of  his  tribe  may  be  thus  abstracted.  “ The  reason  of 
their  being  so  named,  is  this:  Their  descent  is  from  Bikdili  Khan, 

the  third  of  the  four  sons  of  Olduz  Khan,  who  was  the  third  of 
Oghuz  Khan’s  six  sons.  Oghuz  Khan  was  a descendant  of  Turk 

1 In  the  preface  to  the  Hesht  Khuld,  a miscellany  of  Persian  poetry,  the 
names  of  about  four  hundred  poets  are  ingeniously  introduced,  so  as  to  make  also 
a connected  sense. 

2 Cowley,  Shakespeare,  &c.  Even  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome  was  not 
exempt  : 

“ Quis  fuit  horrendos  primum  qui  protulit  enses  ? 

Quam  vere  ferus  et  ferrcus  ille  fuit ! ” — Ovid. 
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ben  Yafeth  ben  Nuh,  (on  whom  be  peace!)  and,  on  account  of  his 
natural  talent,  became  distinguished  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
age  by  justice  and  equity  of  rule,  and  for  glory  and  magnificence,  was 
designated  as  the  Jemshid  of  the  Turks.  From  him  are  descended 
all  the  Sultans  and  Khans  (magnificent  as  Jem,  virtuous  as  Feridun) 
of  the  Turki  tribes;  as  it  is  recorded  by  Kh’ajah  Rashidduddin,  of 
Hamadan,  the  physician,  who  by  command  of  Sultan  Muhammad 
Oljaitu  wrote  a book  in  description  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Turks, 
which  is  called  the  Jam!  Rashidi,  and  in  which  the  particulars  of 
the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Awmacs  is  made  known,  and  their 
distinctions. 

“ My  ancestors  remained  constantly  in  Turkestan,  in  the  exercise 
of  power  and  command  over  their  tribe  and  its  followers,  until  in  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznewi,  or  in  the  time  of  the  irruption 
of  Chengiz  Khan,  the  Bikdilis  came  with  a number  of  other  Turk 
tribes  to  Iran,  where  some  of  them  remained,  and  took  up  their 
abode,  while  others,  in  the  service  of  my  ancestors,  went  on  directly 
to  Sham,  and  there  settled;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Timur,  Amir 
Jehangir,  while  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  that  region,  recognised 
them  as  his  countrymen,  and  out  of  favour  and  regard  to  them  led 
them  back  to  Iran  on  their  way  to  their  original  dwelling-place  in 
Turkestan.  On  arriving  at  Ardebil,  and  being  in  the  service  of 
Sultan  All  Siah-Posh  Safawi,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  by  his  inter- 
cession, obtained  permission  to  leave  the  camp  of  Timur,  and  settle 
in  the  government  of  that  prince. 

“When  the  sun  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Safawiah  dynasty  arose 
from  the  horizon  of  glory  and  empire,  they  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  exalted  situations  in  the  service  of  that  family,  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  rule,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Shah  Ismail  Safawi  to  that  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  being  250 
years.  Now,  as  many  of  the  tribe  as  returned  from  Sham,  are 
called  Shamlfi  (Syrian)  Bikdili,  and  such  as  remained  in  Iran,  and 
did  not  go  to  Sham,  are  styled,  simply,  Bikdili1 2.”  This  exposition  of 
the  name  and  descent  of  his  tribe,  leads  Lutf  Ali  to  the  notice  of 
his  birth  and  birth-place,  but  these  and  other  particulars  appear 
again  in  a more  connected  form,  in  the  “ Khatimah”  devoted  to  his 
life.  It  runs  thus: 

“ Let  it  not  remain  unknown  to  my  hearers,  that  this  humble 
person  was  born  in  the  seat  of  government,  Isfahan,  at  a few 
minutes  past  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Shambah,  the  20th  day 

1 Perhaps  correctly,  Begdali,  v,  “ Dynasty  of  the  Kajars,”  p.  2. 
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of  Rabi&'ssatn,  under  the  horoscope  of  Pisces,  in  the  year  113  4,  and 
about  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  Ghiljai,  the  Afghan,  by 
which  event  my  whole  family  was  forced  to  fly  to  Cum  (God 
protect  it!1)  Having  passed  the  first  fourteen  years  of  my  life  in 
that  abode  of  the  faithful,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Nadir,  my  late  father  of  blessed  memory  being  honoured  with  the 
government  of  the  district  of  Lar,  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Sea,  I repaired  to  Shiraz,  the  seat  of  learning.  After  two  years, 
when  the  bird  of  my  father’s  soul  had  made  its  nest  in  the  groves 
of  Paradise,  I went,  in  attendance  on  my  late  uncle,  Hajji  Mahmud, 
by  the  way  of  Irac  Arab  and  Sham,  with  the  intention  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  House  of  God  at  Mecca.  After  obtaining  the  favour 
of  saluting  the  Court  of  his  Highness  the  Seal  of  the  Prophets,  and 
the  other  Imdms,  (on  whom  be  blessing  and  peace!)  I was  honoured 
by  the  Tawwaf  (or  procession  round  the  Holy  House),  and  after 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  pilgrimage,  on  my  return  I visited 
the  angel-guarded  threshold  of  the  tomb  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  and 
of  Husain  ben  Ali  (on  both  of  whom  be  blessing  and  peace!)  and 
the  resting-place  of  the  Kazimin  and  the  Askerin  (on  whom  be 
peace!)  and  repaired  to  Irac  Ajam  and  Fars.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  having  a desire  to  visit  the  eighth  Imam  (Ali  Riza),  the 
guardian  of  our  faith,  I went  thither  (to  Meshhed  Ali,  or  Tus),  in 
company  with  my  brothers,  and  an  assemblage  of  devout  friends, 
and  was  favoured  by  the  accomplishment  of  my  wish.  About  that 
time  the  army  of  Nadir,  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Hin- 
dustan and  Turkestan,  passing  through  that  holy  territory  on  its 
way  to  invade  the  Jebbal  Legziah,  I chanced  to  take  my  way  from 
Mazenderan,  that  type  of  Paradise,  to  Azarbaijhn  and  from  thence 
to  Irac,  where  I visited  Isfahan,  the  abode  of  my  forefathers.  After 
the  assassination  of  Nadir,  I was  some  time  attached  to  the  service 
of  Ali  Shah,  and  Ibrahim  Shah,  and  Sulaiman  Shah,  and  Shah 
Ismail,  and  by  the  revolutions  of  fortune  saw  what  I saw,  and 
suffered  what  I suffered;  and  in  obedience  to  the  saying,  ‘Misfor- 
tune is  best  in  partnership2,’  I associated  myself  with  a company 
of  Believers,  (God  guard  us,  and  all  the  faithful  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  !)  and  assuming  the  garb  of  spiritual  poverty,  I 


1 Or,  “May  it  be  preserved  from  the  buffets  of  fortune!”  ^s. 

rhyming  with  'j.  As  in  other  places,  &e- 
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waited  on  a number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  learned  and 
pious,  and  of  the  greatest  poets  and  wits  of  the  day,  profiting,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  by  the  advantages  of  their  society.  Having 
a natural  inclination  and  talent  for  poetry,  in  the  principal  rules  of 
which  I had  been  instructed  by  that  paragon  of  the  age,  Mir 
Sayyid  All  Mushtac1,  I had  composed  to  the  extent  of  about  seven 
thousand  distichs,  which  were  lost  in  the  sacking  and  destruction 
of  Isfahan,  &c.”  The  conclusion  is  in  repetition  of  his  promise  to 
submit  to  the  public  some  of  his  own  “crude  conceptions,”  for 
which  he  deprecates  the  severity  of  criticism,  and  implores  the 
generous  indulgence  of  his  friends. 

Various  passages  in  the  work  confirm  and  illustrate  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  the  above  sketch.  The  year  of  his  birth,  in 
addition  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  MSS.,  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  collateral  date  of  the  Afghan  invasion.  His 
father’s  name  is  given  as  Aca  Khan2  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
historic  narrative,  to  which  I have  so  often  alluded,  where  he 
appears  as  Governor  of  Shirwan,  and  afterwards  appointed  by 
Nadir  Shah  to  the  government  of  Lar  and  Bender  Abbasi,  to  which 
he  went  from  Cum,  accompanied  by  young  Lutf  Ali,  his  son;  and 
it  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bender  Abbasi  that  the  “ bird  of 
his  soul  strutted  to  Paradise.”  The  same  narrative  introduces  the 
names  of  many  of  Lutf  Ali’s  near  relations;  as  that  of  his  uncle, 
Weli  Muhammad  Khan,  whose  memoir  appears  among  those  of  the 
contemporary  poets  under  the  name  of  Mesrur3,  his  Takhallus;  and 
of  his  two  maternal  uncles  Riza  Culi  Khan  Bikdili,  and 

Muhammad  Culi  Khan  Bikdili,  who  was  grand  vizir  to  Sultan 
Husain,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Ashraf,  the  Afghan  ; also  of  two 
cousins  ifv)’  Abdalghaffar  Sultan  and  Muhammad  Zeman 

Khan.  Both  these  last  are  mentioned,  also,  in  the  memoir  of  the 

1 His  life  is  given  among  the  poets ; see  p.  377,  note  2. 

2 He  also  calls  himself  in  the  preface,  “ Lutf  Ali  Ibn  Acd  Khan.” 

3 tl Web  Muhammad  Khan,  uncle  to  the  Author;  khan  of  the 

Bikdili  tribe.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Tahmasp  II.,  Safawi,  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  Rum,  and  had  the  government  of  Kirmfin  and  Azar- 
baijan.  About  the  time  that  Nddir  Shah  deposed  Shah  Tahmasp  from  sovereignty, 
Weli  Muhammad  was  murdered  in  the  government  of  Lar  by  some  villains,  who, 
that  same  year,  themselves  were  made  to  travel  the  road  of  perdition.  His 
Excellency  had  studied  in  Isfahan,  and  was  particularly  attached  to  poetry,  in  the 
science  of  which  he  was  well  skilled  ; but  the  style  of  the  best  ancient  poets  being 
forgotten  in  his  time,  few  verses  of  any  merit  emanated  from  his  pen.” 
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poet  Nedim1,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  in  their  service.  Muham- 
mad Zeman  Khan  is  there  described  as  Sipah  Salar  under  that 
government.  Melidi  Culi  Khan  Bikdili  was  a cousin  by  the 


mother’s  side.  Mustafa  Culi  Khan  Bikdili,  an  uncle’s  son  ( ^s.  j.*»i  ) 
is  stated  to  have  been  sent  on  an  embassay  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
a mission  which  had  also  been  executed  by'  Weli  Muhammad 
Khan  and  hy  Riza  Culi  Khan.  Ahmed  Khan  Abdallu  appears  as  a 
another  maternal  cousin.  Finally,  Lutf  Ali  comme- 


morates in  terms  of  great  affection  and  regard  his  younger  brother, 
Ishac  Beg,  in  a memoir  under  the  name  of  Uzri2.  Another  of  his 
relations,  Jafer  Beg3 * * * * * 9,  enjoys  the  honour  of  poetic  distinction  among 
the  vizirs  and  nobles  in  the  first  book.  Hajji  Mahmtid  (called  in 
some  MSS.  Mahmud  Beg),  whom  Lutf  Ali  accompanied  in  his 
pilgrimage,  was  another  uncle  (a  brother  of  Lutf  Ali’s  father). 

Of  his  own  personal  share  in  the  events  of  those  stirring  times, 
Lutf  Ali  does  not  give  us  many  particulars.  At  the  time  that 
Ibrahim  Shah  came  to  Irac  (as  related  in  the  narrative),  he  had 
the  appointment  of  Daroghaht  Defter  Khaneh,  but  the  incidents 
which  befel  him,  cannot,  with  convenience,  be  abstracted  from  the 
other  circumstances  in  connection  with  them.  He  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  royal  house  of  Sefi  to  the  last,  and  his  attachment 
is  shown  in  the  expressions  of  respect  and  almost  adoration,  with 
which  the  name  of  each  monarch  of  the  race  is  introduced  through- 
out his  work.  The  same  feeling  seems  to  have  influenced  him  in 
the  service  of  that  remarkable  man,  Tahmasp  Culi  Khan,  after- 
wards Nadir  Shah,  who,  as  well  as  his  ultimate  successor,  Kerim, 
the  Vakeel,  courted  the  attachment  of  the  followers  of  the  Sefi 
family,  under  the  semblance  of  protectors  of  the  royal  rights  in  the 


1 i*/  NJ  “ Mirza  Zeki.  His  family  was  of  Meshhed  Rizawi,  but  he  lived  in 

Isfahan.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Sultan  Husain  Safawi,  he  had  the  honour  of 

serving  my  uncle,  Muhammad  Zeman  Ivhan  Bikdili,  Sipah  Salar  of  Khorasan, 

and  my  maternal  uncle,  the  grand  vizir,  Weli  Muhammad  Khan.”  Mirza  Zeki 

was  afterwards  in  attendance  on  Nadir,  and  finally  retired  from  service,  and  died 

1143. 

* <Sj  <Xc  “ His  noble  name  was  Ishac  Beg  C,  V -a-  0 . He  was  my  younger 

brother;  a modest  and  discreet  youth,  of  a tender  heart,  and  of  a cheerful  and 
amiable  disposition.  In  the  year  1185,  the  Bulbul  of  his  soul  nestled  in  the  tree 
of  Paradise.” 

9Xo  “ A noble  of  the  Bikdili  tribe,  brother  of  Muhammad  Mumin 

Khan,  grand  vizir,  and  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Author.” 
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persons  of  Shah  Tahraasp  and  Abbas  III.,  and  Ismail ; the  pageants 
exhibited  by  them  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  the  legitimists. 

In  recording  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  Nadir’s  reign, 
Lutf  Ali  indulges  in  just  indignation  at  the  atrocities  by  which  it 
was  disgraced,  and  pays  his  tribute  of  regret  to  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  Riza  Culi.j  Thus,  “tyrant  king,”  “furious  monarch,” 
and  “ wrathful  prince,”  are  the  epithets  he  couples  with  the  name 
of  Nadir,  designating  as  a second  Chenghiz  and  Zohak,  the  con- 
queror whose  earlier  glories  he  eulogizes  as  those  of  a Timur  and 
Iskender. 

The  amiable  character  of  Lutf  Ali  in  private  life  has  a pleasing 
illustration  in  the  memoirs  of  his  friends,  with  whom  the  literary 
and  social  friendship  he  enjoyed  formed  a delicious  contrast  of  calm 
to  the  storms  of  political  contest  which  had  surrounded  him  in 
youth  and  manhood.  His  friendship  for  these  brother  poets  gives 
tenderness  and  feeling  to  the  various  memoirs  in  which  he  affec- 
tionately records  their  intellectual  and  social  qualities,  and  meets  its 
dear  reward  in  the  corresponding  terms  of  sympathy  and  esteem 
which  grace  their  poetic  compositions.  Sabahi,  a poet  especially 
distinguished  as  his  friend,  devotes  a Casidah  to  the  praise  of  his 
accomplished  Azar  (Lutf  Ali) ; a similar  effusion,  from  the  pen  of 
Hatif,  combines  all  the  graceful  tenderness  of  the  Ovidian  epistle, 
with  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  Persian  ode.  A most  attached 
friend  of  his  is  also  commemorated  as  Mirza  Muhammad  Nasir 
■>)■  “ He  was  son  of  the  Mesih  of  the  age,  and  the  Jalinus 

(Galen)  of  his  time, — the  late  Mirza  Abdallah  Tabib  (the  physician), 
who  was  unequalled  for  personal  and  mental  accomplishments. 
Nasir,  his  son,  v/as  absolute  master  of  all  the  branches  of  physical, 
metaphysical,  and  mathematical  science,  in  which  the  fame  of  his 
excellence  was  only  forgotten  in  the  admiration  of  his  estimable 
character.  He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  which 
he  was,  of  a truth,  a second  Khizr  and  Mesih.  Independent  of  his 
professional  skill,  his  patients  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  his 
society  and  friendship ; and  this  nameless  person1  also  enjoyed  a 
great  share  in  his  affection.  His  mind  w'as  stored  with  the  beauties 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry ; and  he  also  composed  verses  himself2. 
He  bid  farewell  to  this  perishable  world  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1191.” 


1 ^ One  of  the  numerous  expressions  of  mock  humility  employed  by 

Persians,  to  avoid  the  egotism  of  the  pronoun. 

2 I have  somewhat  abridged  the  pompous  periphrases  of  Lutf  Ali’s  eommenda- 
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I have  attempted  an  English  version  of  a short  Casidah  by 
Lutf  Ali,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  preserving  the  graceful 
Anacreontic  turn  of  the  original.  It  is  entitled  “ Description  of 
Isfahan,  and  Praise  of  Mirza  Nasir  Tabib.” 


From  Isfahan  the  zephyr  blows 
Dear  home  of  childhood’s  happier  hours, 
This  morn  I met  the  breeze  of  dawn; 

“ Perchance,”  I said,  “ this  herald  boy 
“ O bear’st  thou  greetings  from  my  friends, 
“ And  lives  there  still  whose  breast  with 
fond 

Smiling,  he  said,  “ Of  none  I know, 

“ Save  that,  to  greet  thine  anxious  love, 

“ A blessing  from  Nasfr  I bear 


The  fragrance  of  the  musky  rose. 
Where  once  my  lowly  dwelling  rose. 
Lightly  towards  Kaslian  it  goes. 
Some  tidings  of  my  country  knows. 
Who  far  away  in  peace  repose  ? 
Remembrance  of  this  lone  one 
glows  ?” 

Of  all  thy  friends — of  all  thy  foes, — 
To  soothe  thee  in  thy  cares  and  woes, 
For  Azar,  wheresoe’er  he  goes.” 


Lutf  Ali’s  historic  sketch  of  his  native  city  may  be  interesting. 
“ Isfahan,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  is  situated  in  the  third 
and  fourth  climate1.  It  was  founded  by  Tahmuras  the  Pishdadian, 
and  Jemshid,  and  Iskender.  Kai  Cobad,  the  first  of  the  Kaianian 
kings,  made  it  his  seat  of  government,  and  added  some  fine  build- 
ings. It  was  originally  composed  of  four  villages,  Bab  el  Desht, 
Jubareh,  Bab  el  Casr,  and  Geran2.  By  degrees  it  became  of  such 
great  extent  that  it  was  styled  * Isfahan,  the  half  of  the  world.’ 
The  temperature  of  the  air  is  perfection.  Its  water  is  that  of 
the  Zendeh  Rud,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Shamakhiah, 
and  passes  through  the  city.  The  climate  of  Isfahan  is  remarkably 
salubrious,  so  that  they  say  a dead  body,  if  buried,  will  be  preserved 
in  the  soil  thirty  years  without  decay;  and  whatever  grain  is  sown 
in  it  is  never  lost.  Besides  pomegranates  and  grapes,  all  kinds  of 
fruit  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality,  are  produced  in 
that  happy  district.  It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Isfahan,  that 


tions  on  bis  friend;  that  style  having  been  already  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the 
other  lives. 

A specimen  of  Nasfr’s  poetry  is  given  in  AVaring’s  “Tour  to  Sheeraz,”  in 
which  he  is  called  “Mirza  Mihr  Nusur”  (in  another  place  “Nuseer”).  Mr. 
AVaring  states  him  to  have  been  physician  to  Kerim  Khan.  In  the  same  work 
(p.  152)  is  mentioned  the  “ Atush  Kudu,  a very  late  production  on  biography.” 

> I have  not  given  the  lat.  and  long.;  the  cyphers  are  omitted  in  many  copies, 
and  even  when  inserted,  are,  like  the  dates  of  years,  little  to  be  depended  on. 

2 The  four  original  villages  are  differently  named  in  Hamdallah  Mestiifi’s 
description,  and  others. 
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this  city,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  Ibrahim  Khalil,  is 
always  blest  with  thirty  saints,  in  memory  of  its  thirty  inhabitants, 
who,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  apostate  Nemrud’s  order,  stood  by  the 
engine1,  and  who,  regardless  of  that  tyrant’s  violence,  declared  their 
belief  in  the  true  God,  in  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  Abraham. 
The  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  were  renowned  of  old  for  bravery; 
Kawah,  the  blacksmith,  is  a well-known  proof  of  this  assertion.  In 
fine,  without  incurring  the  slightest  suspicion  of  partiality,  one  may 
fairly  call  it  the  most  excellent  of  cities.  Isfahan  has  frequently 
suffered  total  destruction,  and  been  as  often  restored.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  rule  of  the  Safides,  its  population  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  that  12,000  families  of  workmen  were  employed  on  the 
buildings  of  the  city  alone,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  villages  and 
dependencies.  It  is  now  forty-seven  years,  &c.” 

I regret  that  I am  unable  to  specify  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Atesh  Kedah.  Its  author  has  not  recorded  the  time 
of  its  completion,  either  in  figures  or  chronogram.  In  the  section 
relating  to  the  poets  of  Hindustan,  he  says  of  Delhi,  “And  at  this 
time,  which  is  the  year  1179  of  the  Hijrah,  from  what  has  befallen 
the  Tatars  by  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  Afshar,  and  Ahmed  Khan 
Afghan,  it  is  in  the  last  extremity  of  ruin  and  desolation.”  It  was 
on  this  authority  I stated  him  (p.  34G)  to  have  been  still  engaged 
with  the  work  in  a.d.  1765.  Subsequent  examination  assigns  a 
later  period  to  the  continuance  of  his  labours,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  various  parts  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  were  arranged 
at  different  moments  of  leisure,  or,  at  least,  that  a considerable 
interval  occurred  between  the  composition  of  that  portion  devoted 
to  the  earlier  poets  and  its  completion  by  the  addition  of  those 
more  recent.  This  latter  part  was  evidently  arranged  by  him  in  the 
favourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the  re-establishment  of  social 
order,  and  during  the  literary  repose  he  enjoyed  in  his  residence  at 
Shiraz,  where  Kerim  Khan  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign.  The  precise  year,  however,  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
So  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  dates  of  many  of  the 
events  of  the  more  modern  Persian  history,  that  even  a calculation 
founded  on  the  facts  Lutf  Ali  records  will  not  obtain  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  result.  In  speaking  of  the  desolation  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  he  evidently  dates  from  the  Afghan  invasion;  the  same  refe- 
rence fixes  the  time  at  which  he  was  composing  the  section  relating 

1 (l the  balista,  by  which  Abraham  was  launched  into  the  fiery 

furnace.  See  Tabari,  &c. 
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to  Irac,  where  he  writes,  “ It  is  now  forty-seven  years  since  Isfahan 
has  been  waste  and  depopulated.”  The  very  latest  historical  events 
recorded  are  the  submission  and  repentance  of  Kerim’s  brother, 
Zeki  Khan,  the  execution  of  Nazar  Ali  Khan  Taki,  and  the  merited 
punishment  of  the  atrocious  parricide,  the  Amir  Muhenna;  this  last 
took  place  “ in  this  year,”  viz.,  that  in  which  the  narrative  was 
written.  The  conclusion  returns  thanks  for  the  blessing  of  that 
government,  by  whose  means  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  had  “reposed 
in  the  cradle  of  security  and  prosperity  for  the  last  eight  years.” 
From  the  contemporary  memoirs  we  are  able  to  glean  dates, 
which  bring  down  still  further  the  period  of  their  arrangement.  A 
Casidah,  by  Sabahi,  in  praise  of  Kerim  Khan,  celebrates  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fosse,  or  of  Kashan,  and  gives  the  date 

(Tarikh)  1180  = a. d.  1766.  The  poet  Aashic  died  in  1 181,  according 
to  all  the  MSS.  confirmed  by  a Tarikh  composed  by  Sabahi.  The 
deaths  of  Nasib  and  Hajib  are  recorded,  1183;  the  latter,  in  some 
MSS.  is  written  1185,  an  extent  confirmed  to  the  work  by  Abdu’l 
Mujid  and  Mushrib,  both  of  whose  deaths  are  referred  to  this  later 
date.  The  death  of  Uzri  (Ishac  Beg)  is  assigned  to  the  same  year,  in 
the  versification  of  Sabahi;  the  Tarikh  of  the  Derwish  Abdu’l  Mujid 
was  arranged  by  Lutf  Ali  himself.  A Casidah  of  the  author  gives 
a Tarikh  Suri  of  the  year  1186,  as  its  date  of  composition;  the 
deaths  of  Tufan  in  1190,  and  of  Sahba  and  Nasir,  in  1191,  are 
recorded  in  Tarikh  Mttnawi1,  the  first  by  Lutf  Ali  and  the  other  two 
by  Sabahi.  But  the  latest  date  of  all,  and  the  last  link  in  this  little 
chain  of  chronology,  is  furnished  by  the  memoir  of  Faribi,  the 
Tarikh  on  whose  death  was  composed  impromptu  by  Lutf  Ali,  com- 
prised in  the  following  line2,  which,  by  the  numerical  value  of  its 
letters  according  to  the  Abjadiali,  distinctly  indicates  the  date  1 1 93, 

1 For  T&rikh  Manawi,  and  Tarikh  Suri,  see  the  Dictionary  of  the  “ Seven 
Seas,”  in  which  the  Chronogram  hi  all  its  varieties  forms  the  subject  of  the  46th 
Anchor  of  the  2nd  Vessel  of  the  4tli  Sea,  or  Volume.  The  volume  has  been  ably 
and  laboriously  analyzed  by  the  distinguished  Orientalist  and  poet,  (I  might  almost 
say  Oriental  poet,)  Friedrich  Ruckert,  in  the  Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur. 

* 

2 “ Habib  Allah  has  departed  to  heaven,” 
(properly,  “to  the  fourth  heaven.”)  The  letters  of  this  verse  gives  the  numbers 
300  + 4 + 2 + 3 + 50  + 400  + 1 + 30  + 40  + 1 -f-  6 + 10  + 40  + 10  + 200  + 7 + 1 
+ 8 + 2 + 10  + 2+1+30  + 30  + 5=1193. 

Habib  Allah  (“  the  friend  of  God”)  was  Faribi’s  name.  He  was  son  of  Mirza 
Rajab  Ali  of  Teheran,  but  was  himself  born  at  Isfahan,  where  he  passed  his  life, 
and  died  there.  For  the  amusement  of  those  who  may  be  fond  of  these  trifles, 
(which  are  not  without  their  value  as  a sort  of  stereotype  date,)  I subjoin  the  other 
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confirmed  by  a separate  notation  of  figures  very  accurately  given  in 
all  the  copies.  Here  is,  therefore,  positive  internal  evidence  of  Lutf 
Ali  being  still  employed  on  the  work  in  1779  of  our  era,  nine  years 
later  than  the  date  usually  ascribed  to  it.  How  much  longer  he 
lived,  is  hardly  to  be  determined,  in  the  absence  of  contemporaneous 
authorities  of  more  modern  date;  the  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  equally  unknown  to  me;  whether  he  long  survived  his  patron 
and  protector,  Kerim  Khan1,  and  enjoyed  the  almost  patriarchal  age, 
of  which  numerous  instances2  occur  among  the  Persian  poets,  or 
whether  he  fell  a victim  to  party  strife  at  the  renewal  of  the  civil 
war,  which  seemed  the  inheritance  of  the  successors  of  the  first 

Tarikhs  quoted  as  being  of  Lutf  All’s  own  arrangement,  with  one  by  him,  of  earlier 
date,  on  the  death  of  Khadim.  They  also  serve  as  specimens  of  his  skill  in  a 
branch  of  the  art  which  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  literary  diversion  of  himself 
and  bis  companions. 

Epitaph  on  Derwish  Abdu’l  Mujid,  by  Lutf  Ali : — 

s- 

jIj 

Ava.^  (juj^A  SAvv* 

Thus  Azar  in  a date  records  his  love, 

“ Mujxd,  the  Derwish,  rests  in  heaven  above.” 

On  Niydzi,  by  the  same : — 


A l. J A J.J  ( *.-0  Aj 


A date  I asked  from  Azar ; he  replied, 

“ In  heaven  our  Ahmed  sits  by  Ahmed’s  side.” 
The  first  Ahmed  is  the  poet ; the  second,  the  Prophet. 

On  Tiifan  : — 


.Xvi  <_^sr  tsl/jA 

On  Khadim  (d.  1155)  : — 

jlj  Av/cl  ^ A 


In  this  epitaph,  and  Niydzi’s,  the  words  underlined  are  alone  employed  in  form- 
ing the  date.  Baba  Casim  Khddim  was  a poet  of  Isfahan,  where  he  was  for  some 
time  Khddim  Basil  i of  the  great  Abbdsi  Mosque.  He  was  nephew  of  a poet  named 
Mir  Neiat  “ .1  Khadim  himself  was  much  skilled  in  chronograms; 

another  poet  well  versed  in  that  art  was  Fidayi  (Hajji  Muhammad  of  Kerman). 

1 1/79  was  the  year  of  Kerim  Khan’s  death. 

2 Sadi,  Attar,  &c.  Some  of  Lutf  Ali’s  own  time  also  lived  to  a great  age  ; Daai 
to  more  than  ninety  years,  Hajat  and  Muwahhid  about  the  same. 
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Zend  monarch,  I am  unable  to  learn  from  any  source  to  which  I 
have  had  access.  Possibly  the  information  may  be  obtained  from 
some  of  the  more  recent  travellers  in  Persia,  and  I shall  feel  grateful 
for  any  communication  on  a subject  which  is  now  of  much  interest 
to  me1. 

The  memoir  of  the  author’s  life  is  followed  by  a selection  from 
his  poems,  in  which  he  very  liberally  fulfils  his  promise,  and  has 
certainly  shown  a partiality  for  his  own  compositions,  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  professions  of  humility  displayed  in  his 
allusions  to  them.  The  extracts  from  his  Diwan  show  great  versa- 
tility of  talent,  embracing  all  the  various  branches  of  Casidah, 
Ghazal,  and  Tetrastich.  To  these  selections,  amounting  to  above 
two  thousand  lines,  he  has  prefixed  an  entire  poem  on  the  well- 
known  story  of  Joseph  and  Zulaikha,  in  which,  unawed  by  the  great 
names  of  Jami  and  Firdusi,  to  whose  genius  it  owes  its  earliest  poetic 
illustration,  and  undismayed  by  the  ill  success  of  Nazim  of  Herat, 
whose  poem  on  the  subject  he  has  pronounced  “ not  fit  to  be  read2,” 
he  enrols  himself  among  the  numerous  versifiers  of  this  favourite 
romance.  As  it  may  be  curious  to  observe  what  new  interest  can 

1 The  following  note,  though  it  chiefly  recapitulates  the  observations  of  the 
last  pages,  is  valuable  as  the  communication  of  the  late  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq., 
preserved  in  his  handwriting  in  the  fly  leaf  of  the  Atesli  Kedah,  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum.  “ The  author  of  this  work  is  Lutf  Ali  Beg  Isfahani,  of  the 
tribe  of  Begdali  Shamlu,  which  was  brought  from  Damascus,  and  established  at 

Isfaliaun,  by  Timour.  The  Tekhellus  (jaXir"  or  poetical  name  of  the  author,  is 
Azar ; he  was  high  in  the  employment  of  the  government  under  Nadir  Shah,  and 
had  seen  the  last  of  the  Sefiviyahs,  in  whose  service  all  his  ancestors  had  distin- 
guished themselves  as  vizirs  and  ministers.  When  Kerim  Khan  came  to  the 
throne,  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  quite  retired  from  the  world ; it  was  then 
that  he  finished  this  work,  which  had  occupied  him  for  thirty  years,  and  he  dedi- 
cated it  to  Kerim  Khan;  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  the  selection  and  verification 
of  his  materials,  not  crudely  copying  from  the  authors  of  Tezkerehs.  The  Atesli 
Gada  is  in  the  highest  estimation,  but,  like  most  of  the  productions  of  modern 
Persian  literature,  is  extremely  scarce. 

“ The  above  account  of  Hajee  Lutf  Ali  Beg  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mirza 
Reza,  (Persian  Secretary  to  the  Pasha,)  a very  old  man,  who  was  in  his  youth  a 
scholar  of  Hajee  Lutf  All's 

“ Bagdad,  January  10</i,  1819.”  “ C.  J.  R*.” 

* MS.  Mus.  Brit.  7G71-  Bibliotli.  Rich.  It  is  not  described  in  the  “ Cata- 
logus  Collectionis  Richianse,”  inserted  in  the  “ Mines  de  l’Orient,’’  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 

3 The  life  of  Mauldna  Nazim  Herawd  is  found  in  its  proper  place  among  the 
poets  of  Khorasan,  Book  II.  cl).  2. 
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be  given  to  a theme  already  appai'ently  exhausted,  and  to  compare 
its  treatment  by  the  earliest,  and  almost  the  last  of  the  Persian 
poets,  I propose  at  a future  opportunity1  to  examine  Lutf  Ali’s 
Mesnawi, 'which  exists  here  to  the  extent  of  2600  lines,  swelling  the 
extracts  from  his  own  works  to  4800  in  all.  His  Casidahs  are 
chiefly  panegyric,  commencing  with  the  praises  of  Ali,  and  are 
afterwards  addressed  to  Kerim  Khan,  and  other  princes,  or  minis- 
ters ; Abul  Fat’h  Khan,  Kerim  Khan’s  son;  Ahmed  Mirza,  Sultan 
of  Khorasan;  Mirza  Abdahvahhab,  the  Governor  of  Isfahan  ; Mirza 
Jftfar,  the  vizir,  and  Weli  Muhammad  Beg,  the  poet’s  uncles ; 
and  his  friends,  Hajji  Sulaiman  Sabahi,  and  Mirza  Muhammad 
Nasir. 

The  Takhallus  he  has  adopted  is  Azar  by  which,  also, 

he  is  addressed  in  all  the  poetical  epistles  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  name  of  Azar,  Abraham’s  father,  according  to  the  Mahometan 
legends,  a worshipper  and  maker  of  idols,  though  included  in  the 
list  of  names  forbidden  to  be  employed  by  a believer,  may  not  be 
an  inappropriate  style  for  the  high-priest  of  the  Idol-temple2  of 

Persian  song.  Possibly  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself  ( j 1 fire), 
may  have  influenced  the  poet  of  the  Fire-temple3  in  his  choice,  as 
bearing  an  allusion  to  Azarbaijan,  the  cradle  of  the  Magian  worship, 

1 Availing  myself  of  an  accurate  text  of  Firdusi’s  scarce  poem,  shortly  to  be 
edited  by  W.  Id.  Morley,  Esq. 

2 One  of  the  numerous  Tazkirahs  on  Persian  poets,  quotes  a work  on  the 
same  subject,  called  the  “Butkhaneh  u Maikhdneh”  (Idol-temple  and  Wine- 
tavern),  in  the  choice  of  which  title  its  author  seems  to  have  been  directed  by  a 
similar  taste  to  that  of  Lutf  Ali.  I have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  the  work. 

3 This  may  not  be  an  unfit  place  to  justify  the  spelling  of  the  word  Atesh 
Kedah  throughout  this  notice,  where,  in  quotation,  it  appears  under  such  a 
variety  of  forms,  resulting  from  the  almost  irreconcileable  diversity  of  systems 
founded  'on  the  unequal  powers  of  different  alphabets.  The  Dictionary  of  the 
King  of  Oude  establishes  the  orthography  thus,  “ Atashkadali,"  with  Fat’hah  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  Alif  of  prolongation;  with  Fat’hah  on  the  Ta,  and  with 
Shin  quiescent,  and  Fat’hah  on  the  Kaf,  and  Dal,  and  with  round  Ha.  I have 
expressed  two  of  the  Fat’hahs  by  e,  as  following  a soft  consonant.  Richardson’s 
Persian  Dictionary  has  “Alish  Gadah."  The  word  is  well  translated  (by  Von 
Hammer),  as  “ Feuertempel,”  “ Feuerlieerde.”  For  Fire-temples,  see  Hyde, 
“Historia  Religionis  veterum  Persarum, &c.”  Numerous  remains  of  these  places 
of  Magian  worship,  still  existing  in  Persia,  are  mentioned  in  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley  s 
Travels,  particularly  an  Ateshgah,  or  Ateshkedah,  near  Isfahan  itself.  Of 

it  may  be  observed,  that  the  same  dictionary  vocalizes  the  j,  or  J 
with  Fat’hah,  but  remarks,  that  in  the  Ferhengi  Jehangfrx  that  syllable  has 
Zammah.  I have  followed  the  usual  spelling,  though  probably  not  the  most  correct. 
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or,  rather,  as  the  angel  of  fire  presiding  over  the  ninth  Persian 

month.  Shaikh  Azari  (t offers  a similar  instance  in  the 
element  of  which  his  Takhallus  is  composed,  and  an  anecdote  in  the 
Ferhengi  Jehkngiri,  quoted  from  the  Majalis  al  Ushshkc,  repre- 
sents him  to  have  formed  it  from  the  name  of  the  month  in  which 
he  was  born. 

It  would  now  be  desirable  to  give  a specimen  of  Lutf  Ali's 
poetry,  from  the  abundant  choice  he  has  submitted  to  us,  but  I am 
inclined  rather  to  postpone  the  critical  examination  of  his  genius, 
than  to  do  him  the  injustice  of  testing  it  by  the  very  hasty  process, 
which  the  present  opportunity  would  permit. 

In  concluding  a survey  of  the  Atesh  Kedah,  it  is  doubtful  to 
which  of  two  merits  it  chiefly  owes  its  value ; to  the  extensive 
range  of  its  chronology,  or  to  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  its 
poetic  extracts1.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  hopeless,  to  do  justice  to  the 
respective  claims  of  above  eight  hundred  poets,  in  a sketch  of  this 
limited  extent,  or  even  to  touch  upon  the  most  salient  points  of 
their  biography;  my  chief  object  has  been  to  call  the  attention  of 
Orientalists  to  a work,  hitherto  only  known  by  name,  or  by  a very 
partial  reference,  and  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  to 
a distinguished  rank  in  modern  literature,  as  the  most  important 
native  work,  which  we  possess,  on  the  poetical  history  of  the  most 
poetic  of  all  the  Eastern  nations. 

1 The  total  number  of  verses  in  the  whole  compilation,  amount  to  above  thirty 
thousand  ; more  than  equal  to  a quarter  of  a Shah  Nameh  ! 


Note. — Some  apology  may  be  necessary  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Oriental  words  in  this  sketch,  of  which  many,  even  in  tran- 
scription, have  lost  their  uniformity;  I have  not  been  very  exact  in 
spelling  such  names  as  are  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  or  easily 
recognised  by  Orientalists ; where  accuracy  was  of  importance,  I 
have  given  the  Arabic  type. — N.  B. 
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Ants  which  make  gold,  Greek  fables 
relating  to,  143. 

Ashes,  mounds  of,  in  Southern  India, 
129. 

Atesh  Kedah,  a biographical  work 
on  the  Persian  poets,  345. 

Barberry,  on  its  colour,  and  uses  in 
the  arts,  74. 

Bauddho-Vaishnavas  of  the  Dekkan, 
64. 

reject  partially  the  distinc- 
tion of  caste,  68. 

• speak  slightingly  of  the 

Vedas,  70. 

Bland,  N.,  account  of  the  Atesh 
Kedah,  345. 

Bokhara,  city  of,  331. 

Buddhism,  its  intermixture  with 

Brahmanism  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus  of  the  Dekkan,  1. 

Caoutchouc,  preparation  of,  9. 

Christian  Church  of  India,  ancient 
grant  to  the,  343. 

Cow  anciently  sacrificed  by  the  Brah- 
mans, 3. 

Cunningham,  Lieut.,  on  the  ruins  of 
Samkassa,  241. 

Deities,  modern,  worshipped  in  the 
Dekkan,  105. 

Deyrah  Dhoon,  its  past  and  present 
condition,  250. 

Dhak  gond,  an  exudation  of  the 
Butea  frondosa,  145. 

Divinities  of  the  Klionds,  177- 

Fingers  of  natives,  measurements  of, 
46. 

Gebel  Nakus,  a visit  to,  78. 

Gold  made  by  ants,  Greek  fables  con- 
cerning, 143. 

Granite  quarrying  and  polishing, 
among  Hindus  and  Egyptians,  113. 

Grant  to  the  Christian  Church  of 
India,  343. 


Heath,  J.,  introduction  of  the  Ame- 
rican plough  into  India,  92. 
Himalaya,  travels  beyond  the,  by  Mir 
Izzet  Ullah,  283. 

Hodgson,  Col.  J.  A.,  on  the  length  of 
the  Illahee  Guz,  42.  j 

Illahee  Guz,  length  of,  42. 

Indus  and  Nile,  comparison  of  the 
rivers,  273. 

Iron  of  Kattywar,  smelting  of,  &c.,  98. 

Jacob,  Captain  Le  Grand,  on  the  iron 
of  Kattywar,  98. 

Jami  al  Tawarfkh  of  Rashid  al  Din, 
on  a M.S.  of  the,  267* 

Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  seal  of,  200. 
Kaslighar,  city  of,  307,  320. 

Katodis,  account  of,  25. 

Khonds  of  Goomsur  and  Boad,  on  the, 
172. 

Kokan,  city  of,  325. 

1 

Lawsuit,  singular,  5. 

Le,  city  of,  288. 

Lodoicea  Secliellarum,  32. 

Macdonald,  J.  D.,  on  the  Deyrah 
Dhoon,  250. 

Macpherson,  Captain  S.  C.,  on  the 
Khonds,  172. 

Marathi  language,  observations  on 
the,  84. 

Mineral  resources  of  Southern  India  : 

1.  Copper  districts,  150. 

2.  Magnesite  formations,  161. 

3.  Chromate  of  iron  mines,  167. 

4.  Gold  tracts,  203. 

5.  Manganese  mines,  212. 

6.  Lead  mines,  215. 

7.  Corundum,  ruby,  and  garnet,  219. 

8.  Diamond  tracts,  22C. 

Modern  deities  worshipped  in  the 
Dekkan,  105. 

Mounds  of  ashes  in  Southern  India, 
129. 

Mountain  of  the  Bell,  visit  to,  78. 
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Newbold,  Lieut.,  visit  to  Gebel  Nakus, 
78. 

on  quarrying  and  polishing 

granite  among  the  Hindus 
and  Egyptians,  1 13. 

on  ancient  mounds  of  ashes 

in  Southern  India,  129. 

• on  the  mineral  resources  of 

Southern  India : — 

1.  Copper  districts,  150. 

2.  Magnesite  formations,  161. 

3.  Chromate  of  iron  mines,  167. 

4.  Gold  tracts,  203. 

5.  Manganese  mines,  212. 

6.  Lead  mines,  215. 

7.  Corundum,  ruby  and  garnet, 219. 

8.  Diamond  tracts,  226. 

Nile  and  Indus,  memoranda  on  the 
rivers,  by  Captain  Postans,  273. 

Pandurang,  an  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  65. 
Plough,  American,  introduction  of, 
into  India,  92. 

Postans,  Captain  T.,  on  the  rivers  Nile 
and  Indus,  273. 

Priesthood  of  the  Klionds,  193. 

Sablki  Parva  of  the  Maliabharata,  on 
the,  137. 

Samarkand,  city  of,  329. 

Samkassa,  a Buddhist  city,  discovery 
of  its  ruins,  241. 


Seal  of  .Maharaja  lvali  Krishna  Ba- 
hadur, 200. 

Shahjehan  Nama,  extract  from,  57. 

Solly,  E.,  or  the  preparation  of  caout- 
chouc, 9. 

on  the  barberry,  74. 

on  the  dliak  gond,  145. 

Stevenson,  Dr.,  on  the  Marathi  lan- 
guage, 84. 

on  the  modern  deities  wor- 
shipped in  the  Dekkan, 
105. 

on  the  Bauddho-Vaishna- 

vas  of  the  Dekkan,  64. 

on  the  intermixture  of 

Buddhism  with  Brahman- 
ism, in  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus  of  the  Dekkan,  1. 

Taj  Mahal,  measurement  of,  54. 

Vitthal  Bhaktas  of  the  Dekkan,  64. 

Wdralfs,  account  of,  14. 

Wilson,  Dr.,  on  the  Warali's  and 
Katodi's,  25. 

Wilson,  II.  H.,  on  the  Sabba  Parva 
of  the  Mahabhdrata,  137- 

Yarkand,  city  of,  302. 
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THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  READ  BY  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY,  AS  FOLLOWS  : — 

It  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  the  Council  to  begin  their  Report,  by  referring 
to  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  President,  the 
Earl  of  Munster, — a nobleman  whose  love  for  the  pursuits  of  Oriental 
literature  had  associated  him  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  from  its 
earliest  existence,  and  whose  affable  and  courteous  manners  endeared  him 
in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  large  circle,  with  whom  he  held  friendly  and 
familiar  intercourse. 

The  first  distinguished  person  on  whom  the  office  of  President  was  con- 
ferred had  only  last  year  withdrawn  from  that  appointment,  in  consequence 
of  bodily  infirmities,  when  the  active  and  long-tried  attachment  to  the 
interests  and  objects  of  the  Society,  evinced  by  the  Earl  of  Munster,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fit  successor  to  the  vacant  chair.  His  services  as  a Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  had  always  been  rendered  so  willingly,  and  so  ably, 
that  the  most  hopeful  anticipations  were  formed  of  aid  from  his  influence,  and 
encouragement  from  his  exertions,  to  draw  forth  the  energies,  and  foster  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institution, — anticipations  which  were  not  to  be  realised. 
The  year  of  his  Presidentship  was  chiefly  passed  abroad,  in  the  diligent 
pursuit  of  the  traces  of  Oriental  literature  in  the  West ; and  lie  had  just 
returned  to  his  native  land  laden  with  the  stores  which  his  diligence  had 
accumulated,  and  intending  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  impart  to  the 
world  the  results  of  his  labours,  when  his  lamented  death  put  an  end  to  our 
well-founded  hopes. 
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The  strong  personal  interest  evinced  by  the  Earl  of  Munster  in  the 
literature  and  institutions  of  the  East,  may,  no  doubt,  be  traced  to  the  visit 
which  he  paid  to  India  in  1815,  where  he  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  His  stay  in  Calcutta,  although  divided 
between  two  different  periods,  little  exceeded  a twelvemonth;  but  his  frank 
and  cordial  manners,  his  unvarying  good  humour,  and  his  unaffected  kind- 
ness, secured  for  him,  in  that  brief  period,  the  affectionate  recollection  of 
all  who  were  at  that  time  members  of  the  society  of  the  Presidency. 
Accompanying  the  army,  which  took  the  field  against  the  Pindarees 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Hastings,  the  operations  of  which  were 
arrested  by  the  seasonable  compliance  of  Maharaja  Sindhia  with  the 
demands  of  the  British  Government,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  adding  to 
his  laurels  as  a soldier;  but  he  was  eminently  distinguished  by  his  active 
and  unhesitating  benevolence,  in  rescuing  the  native  soldiery  and  followers 
of  the  camp  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  cholera,  by  which  the  force  was 
most  severely  visited.  Many  lives  were  saved  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  administered,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  called  upon,  the 
medicines  that  were  found  most  effectual  in  subduing  the  disease.  From 
the  farthest  point  to  which  the  grand  army  advanced, — the  Western 
frontier  of  Bundelcund, — Captain  Fitzclarence  was  sent  to  England  with 
despatches  from  the  Governor-General,  by  way  of  Bombay  and  the  Red 
Sea;  and  the  mission  was  necessarily  productive  of  an  improved  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country,  to  an  extent  which  few,  especially  in  so  short  an 
interval,  have  the  means  of  acquiring.  The  account  of  his  journey  was 
published  in  1819,  and  describes,  in  an  unpretending  but  accurate  and 
graphic  style,  the  scenes  and  occurrences  that  came  under  the  writer's 
view.  From  Bundelcund,  Captain  Fitzclarence  travelled  by  Gurrah  and 
Jubbulpore  to  the  valley  of  the  Nurbudda.  At  Jubbulpore,  he  was  present 
at  a brilliant  action  between  a division  of  the  British  army  and  the  forces  of 
Berar,  in  which  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated.  From  the  Nurbudda  he 
proceeded  to  Nagpore,  and  thence  to  Aurungabad,  passing  through  a 
country  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  Peshwa’s  troops.  This  did  not 
prevent  him  from  gratifying  a lively  and  intelligent  curiosity;  and  he 
visited,  at  some  personal  risk,  the  celebrated  Caves  of  Ellora,  whose 
solemnity  and  magnificence  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 
From  Bombay,  Captain  Fitzclarence  proceeded  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir; 
and  thence,  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  research  was  busy  under  the  most  happy  combination  of 
judgment  and  activity  that  has  ever  been  employed  upon  disinterring  the 
remains  of  Egyptain  art;  and  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Salt  and 
Belzoni  that  Captain  Fitzclarence  penetrated  into  the  dark  chambers  of  the 
Pyramids,  or  ascended  to  their  summits. 

Although  the  important  results  of  the  living  transactions  which  he 
witnessed,  and  the  striking  character  of  the  reliques  of  antiquity  which  he 
contemplated,  are  fully  estimated  by  Captain  Fitzclarence,  and  constitute 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  book,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  direc- 
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tion  of  his  prevailing  tastes,  and  the  origin  of  those  inquiries  which  he 
latterly  prosecuted  with  such  unabated  zeal.  His  feelings  were  essentially 
military;  and  they  enjoyed  singular  opportunities  of  being  gratified.  After 
sharing  personally  in  that  struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  in  which  the  mightiest 
energies  and  most  profound  combinations  of  the  military  power  and  science 
of  Europe  were  displayed*  Captain  Fitzclarence,  on  coming  to  India,  was 
again  a participator  in  military  movements  in  which  European  discipline  and 
skill  were  blended,  and  not  unfrequently  contrasted,  with  the  yet  animated 
representations  of  warfare  in  the  middle  ages;  and  the  orderly  array, 
and  the  perfect  arms  of  the  British  forces,  were  confronted  with  the  diver- 
sified weapons,  and  irregular  evolutions  of  Pindaree  hordes,  and  Mahratta 
cavalry.  There  are  in  the  journal  of  his  travels,  repeated  proofs  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  scenes  which  he  beheld;  and  from  them,  no 
doubt,  sprung  up  the  germ  of  those  labours  to  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
leisure  in  this  country  was  devoted,  and  which,  if  brought  to  completion, 
would,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  have  adorned  the  elevated  station  to  which 
he  had  been  raised,  with  the  no  less  merited  honours  of  literary  distinction. 

The  feeling  of  interest  which  he  brought  from  India,  naturally  enrolled 
Colonel  Fitzclarence  amongst  the  original  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  In  1828  he  was  elected  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  and  in  that 
capacity  exhibited  a continued  and  zealous  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  and  interests  of  the  Society;  in  acknowledgement  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  his  many  claims  to  our  esteem  and  regard,  he  was  elected  President 
at  our  last  Anniversary.  The  connexion,  of  which  we  were  justly  proud, 
and  upon  which  we  anticipated  the  most  entire  satisfaction  and  advan- 
tage, has  been  abruptly  sundered;  and  the  thanks  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  had  he  continued  among  us,  are  changed  to  an  unavailing 
record  of  his  deserts. 

The  active  part  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Munster  in  the  foundation  and 
management  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  will  be  adverted  to  in  that 
Committee's  Report:  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  his  influence 
engaged  in  its  support  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious  patronage;  and 
that  his  own  countenance  and  encouragement  were  never  withheld  from 
literary  exertion;  and  were  ever  afforded  with  the  kindest  consideration, 
and  most  generous  liberality. 

Impressed  with  a conviction  that  nothing  wTas  more  conducive  to  the 
success  of  Oriental  study  than  the  multiplication  of  Oriental  books  by 
means  of  the  press,  the  Earl  of  Munster  readily  and  zealously  co-operated 
in  the  formation  of  another  kindred  institution,  and  was  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts. 

In  adverting  more  particularly  to  the  main  objects  of  Lord  Munster's 
labours  in  connexion  with  Oriental  literature,  the  Society  has  been  favoured 
with  some  details  by  a learned  foreigner,  Dr.  Sprenger,  who  had  for  some 
time  past  assisted  the  noble  Lord  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials 
for  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  substance  of  which  may  not  be 
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uninteresting  to  the  Meeting.  According  to  his  authority,  Lord  Munster, 
biassed  by  the  military  tastes  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made 
first  undertook  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  invasions  of  India  by 
the  Mongols.  His  views  expanding  with  his  inquiries,  he  conceived,  about 
thirteen  years  since,  the  plan  of  writing  a history  of  the  art  of  war  as 
practised  by  the  Mohammedans,  from  the  rise  of  their  religion  and  political 
power,  until  their  decline.  Commencing  with  the  simple  tactics  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  which,  inspired  by  religious  fanaticism,  overwhelmed  the 
disciplined  legions  of  Persia  and  the  Greek  empire,  Lord  Munster  followed 
their  progress  until  in  Spain  they  had  systematised  their  valour,  and  intro- 
duced innovations  in  Arab  warfare,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  the 
chivalry  of  Europe.  As  the  subject  was  developed,  however,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  consideration  of  the  improvements  which  took  place  in  the 
art  of  war,  in  the  means  by  which  it  was  exercised,  and'  in  the  spirit  by 
which  it  was  animated,  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
progress  of  the  Mohammedans  in  civilization  and  in  arts,  as  well  as  in  war. 

It  was  very  soon  evident  to  Lord  Munster,  that  notwithstanding  the 
modifications  to  which  time  and  circumstances  subjected  the  progress  of  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  West  in  civilization,  and  in  military  science,  both 
continued  to  retain  a peculiar  impress  stamped  upon  them  from  the  remotest 
periods  by  the  predominating  spirit  of  Orientalism  ; and  it  was  therefore 
an  object  to  trace  this  character  to  its  source,  in  the  traditions,  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  more  Eastern  nations,  from  the  days  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  of  Persia,  to  the  earlier  dynasties  of  that  country,  and  to  the  still 
older  monarchies  of  India  and  of  China;  thus  forming  a connected  history 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  nations  of  the  East  from  the  doubtful  dawn  of 
authentic  history,  to  the  more  certain  meridian  of  modern  times;  from  the 
wars  of  the  Mahabharata,  down  through  those  of  Mohammed,  Chinghiz 
Khan,  and  Timur,  to  the  military  regulations  of  Hyder  and  of  Tipu. 

For  the  full  elucidation  of  subjects  so  comprehensive,  and  embracing  so 
many  languages,  and  the  literature  of  such  different  people,  materials  were 
accumulated  by  the  Earl  of  Munster  with  the  most  unwearied  patience  and 
indefatigable  industry.  To  all  printed  books  in  which  any  bearing  upon 
his  researches  could  be  discovered,  and  of  which  the  passages  were  extracted 
and  noted,  his  Lordship  added  all  similar  passages  that  were  to  be  found  in 
Arabic  and  Persian  MSS.,  many  of  them  of  the  rarest  description,  and 
furnished  to  him  by  the  libraries  of  this  country  and  the  Continent;  those 
of  the  East  India  Company,  of  this  Society,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  of  those  of  Leyden,  Gotha,  and  St.  Petersburg!!.  Two  years  ago,  when 
on  a visit  to  the  Continent,  Lord  Munster  printed  and  circulated  a list,  in 
Arabic,  of  MSS.  in  various  Oriental  languages  which  he  was  desirous  of 
obtaining ; and  during  the  past  year,  being  again  abroad,  he  visited  the 
principal  Oriental  collections  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  added 
largely  to  his  stock  of  materials.  He  also  entered  into  communication  with 
a number  of  the  most  distinguished  Oriental  scholars  on  the  Continent,  and 
gave  fresh  stimulus  to  their  studies,  by  the  assurances  of  encouragement 
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and  co-operation  on  his  own  part,  and  that  of  the  Orientalists  of  this 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  and  labour  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
this  great  undertaking,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  been  left  in  a 
state  in  which  no  other  hand  can  venture  to  reduce  it  to  an  available  form. 

According  to  Dr.  Sprenger,  the  materials  occupy  about  2000  quires 
of  foolscap  paper ; but  these  are  chiefly  extracts  and  translations  from 
Eastern  writers.  There  is  likewise  a valuable  Glossary  of  military  and 
technical  terms,  chiefly  from  the  Arabic,  extending  to  about  6000  words. 
There  is  also  a great  variety  of  Notes  and  Memoranda,  which,  although 
collected  no  doubt  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  trouble,  are  but  Sibylline 
leaves  to  any  one  but  to  him  who  collected  them  and  knew  how  to  use 
them.  It  is  to  be  apprehended,  therefore,  that  the  honourable  ambition  of 
leaving  nothing  imperfectly  done,  or  altogether  omitted,  may  have  frustrated 
the  hopes  of  years,  and  rendered  the  labour  of  little  service  to  others  ; 
although,  as  a labour  of  love,  it  must  have  been  the  source  of  deep  and 
unadulterated  enjoyment  to  the  author. 

Although  chiefly  occupied  with  his  principal  object,  the  Earl  of  Munster 
was  not  unmindful,  whilst  on  the  Continent,  of  the  interests  of  this  Society. 
One  paper  written  by  him  has  been  read  at  one  of  our  meetings  ; and 
another  had  been  designed  for  us,  upon  the  state  of  Oriental  Litera- 
ture on  the  Continent.  These  were  but  the  fruits  of  the  noble  writer's 
leisure  ; but  independently  of  any  other  interest  that  may  belong  to  them, 
they  are  precious  to  us  as  the  posthumous  proofs  of  that  desire  to  promote 
and  assist  the  purposes  of  the  Society, — of  that  interest  in  the  extension  of 
Oriental  inquiry  and  study, — which  formed  so  prominent  a feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Munster,  and  which  entitles  his  memory,  as  it 
entitled  him  whilst  amongst  us,  to  our  affection  and  gratitude. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  the  Society  has  to  lament  is  smaller  this 
year  than  usual,  notwithstanding  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  casualties  by 
the  recent  disasters  in  Affghanistan,  which  have  deprived  us  of  two  valuable 
Members.  The  following  is  a list  of  deaths 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 

Captain  W.  Broadfoot, 

Richard  W.  Cox,  Esq., 

James  Ede,  Esq-, 

Sir  Francis  Forbes, 

Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq., 

William  Harrison,  Esq., 

A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 

The  Earl  of  Munster, 

James  Mackenzie,  Esq., 

Sir  Thomas  Strange, 

Professor  Otlimar  Frank, 

Professor  Heeren. 
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Few  men  have  in  a short  period  of  active  service  occupied  a greater 
share  in  the  public  interest,  and  few  have  fallen  more  generally  lamented, 
than  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  Not  a year  had  elapsed  after  his  first  arrival 
in  India,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  before  he  was  officially  employed  as  an 
interpreter,  and  when  not  twenty  years  old,  he  held  the  distinguished 
appointment  of  Persian  Interpreter  to  a force  assembled  for  service  in 
Scinde,  A notice  of  his  journey  to  Lahore,  to  deliver  to  Runjeet  Sing  a 
present  of  some  horses  of  an  extraordinary  size,  sent  by  the  King  of 
England  to  the  Maharaja,  and  the  information  which  he  then  collected  on 
the  geography  of  the  Indus,  are  before  the  public,  as  are  also  the  details  of 
his  subsequent  expedition  into  Central  Asia.  It  was  the  publication  of 
these  interesting  Journals  that  established  his  fame  as  an  enterprising  and 
instructive  traveller,  and  his  return  shortly  afterwards  for  a time  to  his 
native  country  was  hailed  by  the  learned  and  the  curious,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  marks  of  honour  and  esteem  with  which  they  testified 
their  sense  of  his  merits.  On  the  occasion  of  his  attendance  in  this  room, 
to  receive  a Diploma  of  Honorary  Member,  he  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
benefits  which  such  a Society  as  ours  was  calculated  to  produce,  in  terms  of 
much  earnestness,  and  drawing  forth  a copy  of  the  paper  of  Desiderata  and 
Enquiries,  printed  in  1827,  and  which  he  had  always  carried  about  with 
him  as  the  guide  of  his  investigations,  he  deposited  it  as  a memorial  of  his 
appearance  here  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  of  the  high  value  he 
attached  to  the  labours  and  designs  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  India,  Captain  Burnes  was  despatched  to 
Hyderabad,  to  ward  off,  by  negotiation,  a war  with  Scinde,  of  which  the  risk 
had  appeared  imminent;  in  this  he  completely  succeeded.  The  Ameers 
consented  to  a survey  of  the  Indus;  abolished  the  practice  of  plundering 
stranded  vessels  ; and  declared  their  willingness  to  admit  a British  Resident, 
though  upon  conditions  which  the  Indian  Government  found  themselves 
compelled  to  decline. 

On  his  return  from  Hyderabad,  in  1836,  he  was  selected  to  proceed,  on 
a special  duty,  on  which  he  was  engaged  till  1838,  to  Cabul.  A narrative 
of  the  history  of  this  expedition  has  just  issued  from  the  press. 

The  Indian  army  passed  the  Indus  at  no  long  interval  after  his  return. 
It  was  preceded  by  Burnes,  who  advanced  to  make  preparations  for  the 
Commissariat  department;  and  he  was  at  Shikarpore  when  he  received  the 
announcement  of  his  promotion  to  a lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  of  his 
advancement  to  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Early  in  1839,  he  joined  the 
forces,  and  in  September  he  was  appointed  to  a high  political  station  at 
Cabul,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  the  month  of  November,  1841. 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  a man  whose  intellectual  character  may  be 
inferred  from  his  actions.  His  powers  of  observation,  and  his  rapid  and 
almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  intentions  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
communication,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  difficult  missions  with  which  he 
was  intrusted ; while  the  ease  with  which  he  mastered  the  languages  of  the 
East,  and  his  readiness  to  fall  in  with  the  customs,  and  even  to  adopt  the 
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habits  of  the  varied  population  of  Asia,  gave  him  peculiar  facility  for  the 
exercise  of  his  natural  powers.  He  was  simple  in  his  manners,  and  most 
amiable  in  his  private  intercourse,  an  affectionate  brother,  and  an  attached 
and  dutiful  son. 

The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange  is  familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  India.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
eminent  engraver,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
Westminster  School,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  At 
an  early  stage  of  his  professional  life,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Nov  a Scotia.  After  a residence  of  some  years  in  North  America,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  the  first  Recorder  of  Madras  in  1798  ; and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  that  Presidency,  in  1801,  Sir 
Thomas  Strange  was  nominated  the  first  Chief  Justice,  and  he  continued  to 
hold  that  distinguished  place  till  he  retired  from  the  active  labours  of  the 
judicial  office  in  1818. 

Although  Sir  Thomas  Strange  had  not  acquired  the  languages  of  the 
East,  he  had  constant  intercourse  with  many  intelligent  and  learned  natives 
who  could  converse  in  English,  and  with  others,  through  the  medium  of 
able  interpreters.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  those  works  on  Indian  juris- 
prudence which  our  learned  countrymen  had  translated  into  English,  and 
was  familiar  with  all  that  had  been  written  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
literature  of  India,  in  which  he  always  took  the  most  lively  interest.  It 
was  the  desire  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange  not  only  to  be  well-informed,  but 
to  make  the  result  of  his  labours  and  professional  experience  useful  to 
others.  With  this  view,  and  at  a heavy  pecuniary  cost  to  himself,  he  gave 
to  the  world  two  valuable  works ; the  one  contains  reports  of  the  Cases 
adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Madras,  in  which  many  questions  of 
great  interest  in  the  Hindu  Law  are  ably  treated  ; and  some  remarkable 
issues  regarding  the  rights  of  property  in  the  soil  enjoyed  by  the  mirasidars, 
or  landed  proprietors,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  under 
peculiar  institutions  and  ancient  usages  still  existent  there,  are  largely 
discussed.  The  other  work  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  laborious 
industry  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  is  entitled  Elements  of  Hindu  Law,  of 
which  the  first  volume  contains  an  exposition  of  the  great  principles  of 
Hindu  jurisprudence  on  the  important  subjects  of  the  nature  of  property, 
the  rights  of  inheritance  and  partition,  the  obligations  and  privileges 
resulting  from  the  various  relations  of  parentage,  marriage,  and  adoption, 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  slavery,  and  the  law  of  contracts.  These 
several  topics  are  comprehensively  exhibited  with  advertence  to  the 
various  schools  whose  doctrines  prevail  in  different  portions  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and,  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  subject,  a comparison  is  frequently 
drawn,  and  traces  of  remarkable  resemblance  pointed  out,  between  the 
Indian  and  the  Roman  and  other  codes.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  is 
one  of  peculiar  value,  as  containing  a large  collection  of  original  opinions  of 
learned  pundits  attached  to  the  courts  established  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  the  Madras  territories,  enriched  by  many  notes  of  that  eminent 
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scholar,  the  late  Director  of  this  Society,  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  and  several  by 
a gentleman  more  than  any  other,  before  or  since  his  time,  deeply  versed  in 
the  learning  of  Southern  India,  F.  W.  Ellis,  who,  after  twenty  years’  assidu- 
ous devotion  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  languages,  literature,  history  and 
traditions,  the  local  laws,  usages,  rights  and  privileges,  of  the  natives  of 
those  interesting  countries,  was,  with  awful  suddenness,  lost  to  the  world,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  commencing  to  render  his  great  acquirements 
serviceable  to  others,  and  was  meditating  a series  of  publications  on  the 
varied  subjects  of  his  extensive  research. 

The  service  thus  rendered  by  Sir  Thomas  Strange  is  not  only  available 
to  the  courts  established  under  the  Royal  Charter,  which  administer  a 
restricted  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of  the  land,  but  is  also  found  of  great 
assistance  to  those  many  judicial  functionaries  who  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  a wider  range,  and  take  cognizance  of  complicated 
and  varied  interests  in  the  extensive  territories  under  the  rule  of  the  East 
Tndia  Company;  and  it  is  a noble  proof  of  the  enlarged  liberality  of  Sir 
Thomas  Strange,  that  he  sent  out  copies  of  his  work  on  Hindu  Law  to  be 
presented,  without  charge,  to  the  several  courts  under  the  presidency  of 
Fort  St.  George. 

As  an  accomplished  scholar,  a kind  and  courteous  gentleman,  and  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  Sir  Thomas  Strange  will  long  be  remembered  by 
very  many  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 

Professor  Heeren,  of  Gottingen,  was  elected  a Foreign  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  distinguished  ability  and 
erudition  with  which  he  had  illustrated  the  ancient  history  of  the  East.  In 
his  researches  into  the  politics,  intercourse,  and  trade,  of  the  principal 
nations  of  antiquity,  he  has  collected  a number  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant details  regarding  the  Persians  and  the  Indians,  from  the  most 
authentic  sources. 

At  the  time  at  which  his  work  was  first  compiled,  in  1814,  his  authori- 
ties were  in  some  respects  defective,  and  the  degree  of  estimation  which  they 
merited  inaccurately  understood;  and  it  is  some  subject  of  regret,  that  in 
later  editions  of  his  work,  the  author  availed  himself  but  little  of  the 
progress  of  sound  information.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  however, 
Heeren's  Researches  form  a work  of  great  value,  and  will  be  advantageously 
consulted  on  many  subjects  connected  with  the  early  civilization  and  com- 
merce of  the  East.  The  venerable  author  died  at  Gottingen,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

Professor  Othmar  Frank,  of  Munich,  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  the 
respect  of  the  Society,  having  been  engaged  through  a long  series  of  years 
in  the  cultivation  of  various  departments  of  Oriental  literature.  His  earliest 
studies  were  addressed  to  the  literature  and  ancient  institutions  of  Persia ; 
and  as  far  back  as  1808,  he  published  some  illustrations  of  these  subjects  in 
a work  entitled  “ Das  Licht  vom  Orient,”  Light  from  the  East.  Of  late 
years,  his  attention  has  been  principally  engrossed  by  Sanskrit;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  scarcity  of 
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books,  and  still  greater  rarity  of  MSS.,  and  in  the  want  of  a fount  of  Nagari 
type,  lie  published,  either  separately,  or  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Roval 
Bavarian  Academy,  a number  of  interesting  and  learned  dissertations, 
illustrated  by  the  original  Sanskrit  texts,  upon  subjects  of  Sanskrit  Philo- 
logy, or  the  Philosophy,  Mythology,  and  Institutions  of  the  Hindus. 

As  a contributor,  also,  to  the  Literary  Review  (Gelehrte  Anzeigen)  of 
Munich,  he  was  a vigilant  and  ready  commentator  upon  every  thing  that 
was  published  in  this  department  of  literature,  particularly  in  India  and  in 
England;  and  in  all  his  reviews  displayed,  not  only  extent  and  soundness 
of  acquirements,  but  a spirit  of  candour  and  liberality  equally  creditable  to 
the  critic  and  the  man. 

The  learned  Professor  favoured  the  Society  with  the  following  of  his 
works,  in  German  or  Latin  : — 

Vyasa,  on  the  Philosophy,  &c.  of  the  Hindus ; 

Grammatika  Sanskrita; 

Chrestomathia  Sanskrita; 

Vedanta  Sara,  Sanskrit  and  German  ; 

On  a Monument  of  the  Indian  Mythology;  and  on  the  Connexion  of 
India  with  Egypt. 

The  loss  of  Members  by  retirement  amounts  to  six,  and  four  names 
have  been  removed  from  the  list  under  the  provisions  of  Article  53*  which, 
added  to  the  number  who  have  died,  namely  ten,  makes  the  total  loss  of 
contributing  Members  twenty.  The  number  of  new  elections  has  been  as 
follows: — Of  Contributing  Members,  fourteen;  Honorary  Members,  two; 
and  Foreign,  onef.  The  Society  has  therefore  suffered  a loss  of  six  in  the 
total  number  of  contributing  Members;  which  loss,  though  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  1840,  must  still  be  viewed  with  regret,  when  the 
operations  and  benefits  which  the  Society  is  calculated  to  effect,  are  so 
lamentably  cramped  by  the  insufficiency  of  its  resources.  The  Report  of 
the  Auditors,  which  will  be  submitted,  will  show  that  expenditure  is  now 
trenching  upon  income,  although  in  the  present  year,  as  in  the  last,  one 
number  only  of  the  Journal  has  been  printed.  So  many  Societies,  both 
in  India  and  England,  now  participate  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in 
the  diffusion  of  various  information  on  the  subjects  to  which  its  labours  are 
directed,  that  it  is  not  exclusively  to  the  interest  of  its  Transactions,  but 
also  to  the  value  of  its  Library  and  Museum,  and  to  the  uses  that  may  be 

* Retirements.— J . Mawdsley,  Esq.,  C.  A.  Talk,  Esq.,  Henry  Laver,  Esq.,  J.  Dvce  Nicol, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Teed,  Esq.,  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville. 

Removals  by  Article  53.— Philip  Barnes,  Esq.,  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  Bart.,  Henry 
Pownall,  Esq.,  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor. 

+ Resident  and  Non-Resident.— Lieut.  T.  J.  Newhold,  Charles  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  Bortliwick,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Henry  Jones,  Esq.,  Capt.  H.  N.  Ramsay,  William 
Jardine,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Berry,  Edward  Wallace,  Esq.,  Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  W.  E. 
Frere,  Esq.,  George  Parbury,  Esq.,  Thomas  Williamson,  Esq.,  Henry  S.  Lawl'ord,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Members. — The  Rev.  P.  Parker,  M.D.,  T.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.,  Signor  G. 
Michelotti,  Johannes  Avdall,  Esq. 

Foreign  Member. — M.  Alexandre  de  Chodzko. 

Honorary  Members.—  H.  R.  H.  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  His  Excellency  Count  Castiglione 
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made  of  them,  to  its  records  and  various  deposits,  and  to  the  facilities  which 
these  are  calculated  to  afford  in  the  pursuit  of  study,  and  to  the  ready 
means  of  communication  between  persons  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  East,  that  we  must  look  for  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  existence  of  this  Society,  and  the  association  of  its 
Members.  These  advantages  are  capable  of  much  and  extended  develope- 
ment ; but  justice  cannot  be  done  to  any  scheme  that  presents  itself,  unless 
the  funds  be  increased  so  as  to  afford  means  for  the  systematic  enlargement 
of  the  Library,  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  Museum,  and  even  for 
the  very  acceptance  of  proffered  additions  to  its  stores,  which  have  been 
more  than  once  necessarily  declined,  from  the  want  of  space  to  receive  them 
in.  In  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  Society,  while  we  rejoice  that  the 
supply  of  new  Members  has  exceeded  by  four  the  losses  by  death,  and 
nearly  balances  the  further  diminution  by  retirement,  the  Council  must 
still  urge  on  the  Members  the  importance  of  individual  exertion  to  add  to 
the  numbers  of  Contributors,  and  the  opportune  exercise  of  whatever  inllu- 
ence  they  may  respectively  possess  to  obtain  relief  from  the  charge  for 
house-rent,  which  presses  so  heavily  on  our  limited  resources.  To  these 
objects  the  attention  of  the  Council  has  not  been  wanting  during  the  past 
year;  but  that  period,  owing  to  various  circumstances  which  must  present 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  all  our  Members,  has  not  been  propitious  to  their 
earnest  desires  in  these  respects.  Their  best  endeavours  will  not,  however, 
fail  to  be  exerted  towards  the  attainment  of  the  ends  so  much  to  be  desired  ; 
and  they  will  rely  with  confidence  upon  receiving  from  the  Members  of  the 
Society  a zealous  and  active  co  operation. 

Although,  as  already  noticed,  means  are  at  present  wanting  to  a sys- 
tematic completion  of  the  various  branches  of  literary  collections‘by  purchas- 
ing for  the  library  many  works  which  it  ought  to  possess,  and  in  which  it 
is  yet  deficient,  the  Members  who  attend  our  Meeting  have  witnessed, 
during  the  past  year,  the  presentation  of  many  curious  and  valuable  works 
by  their  respective  authors,  and  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company;  and  of 
the  Transactions  of  many  learned  Societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
the  Council  feel  assured  that  the  Meeting  would  deem  it  an  act  of  great 
neglect,  if  the  Report  failed  to  advert  to  a most  choice  collection  of 
beautiful  Persian  MSS.,  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  late  N.  B.  Edmon- 
stone.  Esq.,  among  which  a copy  of  the  Gulistan,  splendidly  illuminated, 
and  an  exquisitely  written  copy  of  the  letters  of  Abul  Fazl,  claim  especial 
notice,  and  will  take  their  place  among  the  most  valuable  and  highly  prized 
works  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.  Another  bequest  also  calls  for 
remark  : it  is  that  of  about  eighty  volumes  of  Oriental  MSS.  and  printed 
books,  mostly  Turkish,  but  some  Persian,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the 
late  General  Thomas  Gordon.  The  printed  works  are  from  the  Imperial 
Press  at  Constantinople,  and  are  mostly  new  to  our  library.  Several 
curious  and  interesting  Chinese  works  have  likewise  been  added  to  our 
already  large  collections  in  that  language,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  George 
Staunton. 
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f ' The  XHIth  Number  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  of  which  a few  copies  are 
on  the  table,  and  which  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Members,  will 
present  to  its  readers  a much  greater  variety  of  papers  than  the  former  one; 
and  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  several  contributions  which  its  pages 
contain,  will  be  found  a series  of  Reports  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
Southern  India,  from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  geologist  and  intelligent 
traveller,  Lieut.  Newbold,  of  the  Madras  army.  The  Series  is  not,  how- 
ever, exhausted,  but  will  be  continued  in  a future  Number;  and  the  infor- 
mation which  they  convey  will,  it  is  considered  from  its  character  of  detail 
and  accuracy,  be  found  of  great  value  at  a time  when  the  natural  resources 
of  our  Indian  possessions  are  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  to  which 
they  have  so  just  a claim. 

The  Council  regret  to  observe  that  they  have  not  received  any  contri- 
butions this  year  from  the  Branch  Societies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  or  Bombay. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Council  to  make  some  mention  at 
its  Annual  Meetings  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mittee; and  the  Secretary  to  that  Institution  has  furnished  them  with  the 
following  particulars  of  the  operations  of  that  body  during  the  past  year. 

Although  no  book  has  been  actually  published  since  the  last  Anniversary 
of  the  Society,  the  printing-press,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  has 
been  actively  employed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  in  the 
production  of  the  under-mentioned  important  works: — 

1.  Quatremere’s  translation  into  French,  of  Makrizi’s  History  of  the 
Mamluk  Sultans  of  Egypt;  vol.  ii. 

2.  M.  Dubeux’s  Chronique  de  Tabari;  tome  ii. ; translated  from  the 
Arabic. 

3.  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangoz’s  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  Al- 
Makkan’s  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain;  vol.  ii. 

4.  Haji  Khalfse  Lexicon  Encyclopsedicum  et  Bibliograplricum.  Edidit 
Gustavus  Fluegel;  tome  iii. 

5.  The  Sama  Veda;  translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stevenson,  of  Bombay. 

6.  History  of  Hyder  Ali,  translated  from  the  Persian,  by  Col.  W. 
Miles. 

7.  Ibn  Khallikan’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Illustrious  Men  of 
Islamism,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Baron  MacGuckin  de  Slane. 

The  first  volume  of  the  last  mentioned  work,  comprising  nearly  700 
quarto  pages,  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  is  now  lying  at  the  Custom  House. 
It  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  Students  of  Oriental  history  and  literature. 

Haji  Khalfa’s  Lexicon,  the  Sama  Veda,  and  the  Nishan-i-Haidari,  are 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Of  the  works  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  press,  may  be  noticed 
the  following : — 
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1.  The  Second  Volume  of  Masudi’s  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of 
Pearls ; translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Dr.  Sprenger. 

2.  The  Dabistan ; translated  in  part  by  the  late  D.  Shea,  Esq.,  and 
continued  by  Capt.  Trover. 

3.  The  Kitab-al-Yamini ; translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Reynolds.- 

4.  The  Jami  al  Tuwarikh ; translated  from  the  Persian,  by  W.  H. 
Morley,  Esq. 

5.  The  Li-ki;  translated  from  the  Chinese,  by  M.  Julien,  of  Paris. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  utility,  interest,  and  importance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  works,  will  fully  maintain  the  high  repute  which  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee  has  so  long  enjoyed;  and,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  its  supporters,  tend  to  retrieve  some  of  the  misfortune  it  has  recently 
suffered  from  deaths  among  its  Members. 

The  common  loss  which  the  whole  Society  has  sustained  by  the  decease 
of  the  Earl  of  Munster,  is  more  than  proportionally  shared  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  of  which  His  Lordship  was  Vice-Chairman  and 
Treasurer.  The  taste  which  this  lamented  nobleman  possessed  for 
Oriental  studies,  induced  him  warmly  to  promote  the  exertions  of  the 
Committee,  as  a means  of  rendering  the  labours  of  Oriental  scholars 
publicly  available,  and  of  exciting  a general  interest  in  Oriental  literature. 
His  readiness  to  forward  and  encourage  Eastern  learning,  was  seconded  by 
a kindness  which  rendered  that  readiness  doubly  acceptable;  and  many 
scholars,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Europe,  will  long  regret  an  event 
which  has  deprived  them  of  a liberal  Patron. 

His  Lordship  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  and  his  zeal  in  promoting  its  success  never  abated. 

Another  name,  calling  forth  melancholy  associations,  that  of  Sir 
William  Macnaghten,  rmist  be  mentioned  in  the  Committee's  Obituary.  Sir 
William’s  acquirements  in  Oriental  literature  are  well  known;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Winchester,  was  also  a subscriber  and 
patron  of  the  Fund. 

The  extensive  nature  of  the  undertakings  already  sanctioned  by  the 
Committee,  and  now  on  hand,  have  precluded  it  from  entertaining  some 
offers  of  Oriental  Scholars.  It  has  recently,  however,  determined  to  accede 
to  a proposal  of  M.  Alexandre  de  Chodzko,  to  publish  portions  of  his  trans- 
lations from  dialects  spoken  by  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian 
Sea ; and  of  which  little  is  at  present  known  in  Europe. 

The  institution  of  a Society  for  the  publication  of  Standard  Works  in 
the  Oriental  languages  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Society  at  the  last 
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Anniversary  Meeting,  and  its  proceedings  cannot  fail  to  attract  our  interest 
as  calculated  most  essentially  to  forward  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  established, — the  promotion  of  Oriental 
study.  The  operations  of  the  Oriental  Text  Society  are  yet  in  their  earliest 
stage,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  what  may  be  expected  from  its 
continued  activity. 

The  first  part  of  the  Asiatic  work  on  Religious  Sects  and  Systems  of 
Philosophy,  the  Kitab  al  Milal  wa  al  Nahil,  of  Sharistani,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Cureton,  has  been  published,  and  the  second  part  is  in  the  press. 
The  first  pages  of  the  Sama  Veda,  collated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Bombay,  and  conducted  through  the  press  by  Professor  Wilson,  are  printed  ; 
as  are  those  of  the  Vrihadaranyaka  Upanishad,  by  M.  Louis  Poley.  The 
printing  of  the  Syriac  text  of  the  long  lost  work  of  Eusebius,  nepi 
9 eotfiavsias,  is  also  about  to  be  commenced  by  Professor  Lee.  The  various 
other  interesting  and  important  works  announced,  as  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  press,  are  all  in  active  progress. 

In  common  with  the  other  institutions  devoted  to  Oriental  literature,  the 
Oriental  Text  Society  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  its  President,  in  the  Earl  of 
Munster,  who  took  a warm  and  generous  interest  in  promoting  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  founded.  His  place  has  been  supplied  by  Sir  G.  Ouseley, 
and  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  election,  in  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents, 
has  been  filled  up  by  the  acceptance  of  that  office  by  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  Financial  affairs  of  the  Society  was 
read  by  S.  Ball,  Esq.,  as  follows  : 

AUDITORS’  ACCOUNT. 

The  Auditors  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  Accounts 
of  the  past  year,  ending  31st  of  December,  1841. 

On  examination  of  these  Accounts,  they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  amounting  to  385/.  16s.  8r/.,  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  current  year;  which  is  a trifle  more  than  the  surplus  which 
remained  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  1840.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  Receipt  had  exceeded  the  Expenditure  by  2 9/.  9s.  4 d.  But 
it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  two  items  in  the  Account  of  Receipt,  the 
one  being  a payment  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
amounting  to  101/.  9s.  2 d.,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  that 
Committee  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution;  and  the  other  being  a payment 
from  Bombay  of  42/.  19s.  6 d.,  on  account  of  receipts  during  a series  of 
years,  (1830  to  1841,)  for  the  sale  of  the  Society’s  publications  at  that 
Presidency.  These  sums  together  amount  to  144/.  18s.  8c?,  which,  not 
being  derived  from  regular  sources  of  revenue,  cannot  be  admitted,  unre- 
servedly, as  a part  of  the  Annual  Receipt.  Taking  this  view  of  the 
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Account,  it  will  then  appear  that  the  Expenditure  of  the  Society  has 
exceeded  the  Receipt  by  the  sum  of  114/.  19s.  4 d.;  and  as  on  reference  to 
the  Accounts  of  last  year,  they  also  find  that  there  was  then  an  excess  of 
Expenditure  above  Receipt,  it  becomes  a question  whether  the  Society  has 
not  arrived  at  a period  in  which  is  involved  a prospective  embarrassment  in 
its  finances. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  the  Annual  payment  of 
100L  from  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  has  not  been  made  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  the  same  payment  is  in  arrear  since  1834,  The  Au- 
ditors also  learn  that  there  are  no  outstanding  debts;  and  it  appears  from 
the  Estimate  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  1842,  as  delivered 
to  them  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  ordinary  Receipts  are  expected  to  be 
balanced  by  the  ordinary  Expenditure. 

The  Auditors,  however,  cannot  contemplate  the  state  of  the  Society’s 
finances  without  anxiety,  and  therefore  earnestly  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  their  suggestions  of  former  years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Society  may  be  estimated  as  follows: — 

£.  s.  <1. 

Value  of  Stock  in  3 per  cent.  Consols  . . 1800  0 0 

Ditto  of  Library,  Museum,  Stock  of  Publications, 

Furniture,  &c.  . . . . . . 3500  0 0 

Total  . £.5300  0 0 

The  Auditors  beg  to  repeat  their  satisfaction  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
Accounts  of  the  Society  are  kept  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 


14,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street, 
1th  May , 1842. 


Sam.  Ball, 

J.  Guillemard, 
W.  H.  Sykes. 


op  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1841. 
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Colonel  Barnewall  moved  “ That  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and 
Auditors,  which  have  just  been  read,  be  received  and  printed.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  H.  S.  Graeme,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chairman  rose  to  state,  that,  as  the  melancholy  demise  of  our  late 
President,  which  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  Report  they  had  just  heard, 
had,  he  was  sure,  been  felt  and  lamented  by  every  Member  of  the  Society, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  deemed  proper  that  some  expression  of  the  feelings 
which  the  Society  collectively  entertained  of  his  merits,  as  a patron  and 
cultivator  of  Oriental  literature,  should  be  placed  on  their  minutes.  With 
this  view,  he  would,  with  their  permission,  submit  the  following  Resolu-- 
tion  : — “ That  this  Meeting,  deeply  regretting  the  loss  which  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  the  late  President,  the  Earl  of  Munster,  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  testify  their  admiration  of  His  Lordship's  zeal  and 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  those  objects  which  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  is  established  to  promote ; and  also  to  record  their  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  which  marked  His  Lordship's 
intercourse  with  the  Society ; and  of  his  readiness  at  all  times  to  co-operate 
in  any  measures  tending  to  promote  its  credit  and  purposes.” 

The  proposed  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  rose  to  propose  the 
election  of  a new  President.  He  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  melan- 
choly event,  regarding  which  the  Meeting  had  just  resolved  to  record  the 
expression  of  their  feelings,  it  had  become  necessary  for  the  Council  to 
consider  what  person  was  best  qualified  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Munster  as 
President  of  the  Society ; that  the  Council,  having  carefully  deliberated  on 
the  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  no  one  could  be  so  well  qualified  for  the 
office  as  a person  of  influence  connected  with  the  Government,  who  felt  that 
in  furthering  the  views  of  the  Society,  he  was  promoting  the  objects  of 
good  government ; and  that,  by  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  he  was  facilitating  the  means  of  acquiring  that 
information  which  must  be  useful  to  him  in  performing  the  duties  of  his 
public  office:  and  that  they  were  further  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to 
select  a person  who,  in  addition  to  the  inclination,  had  also  the  means  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  Society,  not  only  in  his  individual,  but  in  his 
official  capacity;  and  who  would  identify  the  interests  of  the  Society  with 
those  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  by  showing  the  Government  that 
the  information  which  the  Members  of  this  Society  could  afford  him,  would 
assist  them  in  carrying  into  effect  such  measures  as  are  likely  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  natives  of  British  India,  by  being  practically  applicable 
to  their  local  situation  ; that  for  these  reasons,  the  Council  felt  that  no  one 
was  more  likely  to  attain  the  objects  of  the  Society  as  their  President  than 
the  present  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Lord  Fitzgerald, — who, 
1842.  c 
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from  liis  experience  of  public  affairs,  must  feel  that  the  best  way  of  gaining 
information  respecting  British  India  is,  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Members  of  this  Society,  many  of  whom  have  been  long  officially 
employed  in  the  country  with  which  his  official  situation  so  closely  connects 
him  ; and  who  must,  from  his  station,  have  the  power  of  effectually  aiding 
the  Society  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  in  British  India:  that  the  Council 
had,  in  consequence,  sent  a deputation  to  Lord  Fitzgerald,  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  proposed  nomination  would  be  acceptable  to  him  : that  his  reply  was, 
that  he  should  feel  proud  if  the  Society  elected  him  their  President ; and 
that  he  should  consider  it  a pleasure  to  perform,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
duties  that  might  be  required  of  him.  Sir  Alexander  then  proposed  Lord 
Fitzgerald  as  President,  and  added,  that  he  thought  that  the  Society  might 
look  forward  with  the  best  hopes  to  their  future  success,  because  they 
would  have  for  Patron  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain;  for  Vice- Patron,  the 
Consort  of  Her  Majesty ; for  President,  should  the  Meeting  agree  to  his 
motion,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control ; for  their  Director,  one  of 
the  most  learned  Oriental  scholars  in  Europe,  of  whose  distinguished  merits 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  shown  their  sense 
by  the  confidential  employments  which  they  had  entrusted  to  him ; for  their 
several  officers,  individuals  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  resources  of  British  India;  and  for  their  Members,  many  persons  who 
have  belonged  to  the  different  branches  of  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
which,  from  long  experience,  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished services  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 


Sir  George  Staunton  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 
He  had  not  the  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
but,  knowing  his  estimable  qualities  in  general  society,  and  considering  his 
high  public  station,  and  his  present  official  connexion  with  Indian  affairs, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  His  Lordship  to  the  Society  as  a 
successor  to  their  late  lamented  President,  Lord  Munster.  It  was  true, 
that  he  was  not  an  Oriental  scholar,  nor  was  he  personally  acquainted  with 
the  East,  but  the  want  of  such  qualifications  in  the  President  could  not  be 
felt  by  the  Society,  while  their  Oriental  labours  were  superintended  and 
directed  by  the  eminent  scholar,  who  now  so  worthily  fills  the  Chair  of  our 
illustrious  Founder,  Mr.  Colebrooke.  In  fact,  our  Society  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  Oriental  in  its  constitution ; some  of  its  most  valuable  Members 
have  had  no  personal  connexion  with  the  East,  but  have  joined  us  solely 
from  an  enlightened  view  of  the  public  utility  of  such  an  institution,  and  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  general  interests  of  literature  and  science. 
Amongst  this  class  of  our  Members,  Lord  Fitzgerald  stands  conspicuous ; 
and  Sir  George  felt  persuaded,  that  His  Lordship,  if  elected  to  the  office  of 
our  President,  would  feel  it  a grateful  part  of  his  duty  to  promote,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  object  for  which  we  were  instituted,  todevelope  our 
resources,  and,  in  short,  to  place  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  the  high 
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position  amongst  the  learned  institutions  of  this  country,  to  which  it  is  so 
well  entitled. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  after  the  full  and  able  manner  in  which 
the  proposition  now  before  the  Meeting  had  been  made  and  seconded,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him,  in  taking  their  sense  upon  the  motion,  to  add  more 
than  to  bear  his  testimony,  as  one  of  the  deputation  who  had  waited  upon 
Lord  Fitzgerald,  to  the  kind  manner  in  which  his  Lordship  had  received 
them,  and  the  interest  he  evinced  in  the  advancement  of  the  Society’s 
views ; and  he  begged  to  express  the  full  conviction  of  his  mind  that  the 
Society  could  not  select  a better  President.  He  presumed  it  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Society  in  this  case  not  to  ballot,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  a 
show  of  hands. 

No  objection  being  made,  a show  of  hands  was  taken,  when  the  election 
of  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesci  to  be  the  President  of  the  Society  was  de- 
clared to  be  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  N.  Bland,  Esq.,  and  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  be  voted  to  the  Auditors  for  the  attention  they  had  given  to  the 
finances  of  the  Society,  and  for  their  Report  thereon. 

Major  Oliprant,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  well-merited,  as  he 
observed,  by  their  active  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  by  the  con- 
trol they  exercised  over  its  expenditure,  and  by  their  care  in  selecting  a 
President  so  likely  to  promote  its  interests. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Major  Willock,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

In  acknowledging  this  vote,  the  Director,  in  the  name  of  the  Council, 
assured  the  Meeting  that  the  support  they  had  always  received  from  the 
Society  generally,  had  proved  the  best  incentive  to  render  them  assiduous 
and  constant  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  their  office  imposed 
upon  them. 

William  Newnham,  Esq.  said  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  preface 
the  motion  he  had  to  make  by  a eulogium  on  one  whose  merits  were  so  well 
known,  and  whose  valuable  services  had  been  acknowledged  already  in 
much  better  terms  than  he  was  able  to  employ  for  the  purpose.  He  begged 
to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  learned  Director. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  H.  S.  Gr^me,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Director  stated  that  it  was  quite  impossible  adequately  to  acknow- 
ledge the  many  very  kind  expressions  in  which  his  services  had  been 
spoken  of  by  the  partiality  of  his  friends,  or  the  manner  in  which  those 
expressions  had  been  received  by  the  Meeting.  He  had  always  professed 
himself  most  anxious  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  giving  such 
attention  at  the  meetings  as  he  could  bestow,  and  taking  such  part  in  their 
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proceedings  as  his  other  avocations  allowed.  His  tastes  and  duties  were 
identified  with  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  his  occupations,  although 
not  addressed  to  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Society  as  much  as  lie  could 
wish,  yet  were  necessarily  of  a character  and  tendency  intimately  connected 
with  the  promotion  of  those  studies  which  it  was  the  especial  end  of  the 
Society  to  encourage  and  extend,  and  he  hoped  would  be  attended  with 
neither  disadvantage  nor  discredit  to  the  Society.  With  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Director,  he  considered  them  as  in  a great 
measure  restricted  to  what  was  literary  and  Oriental,  for  as  far  as  the 
general  concern  and  prosperity  of  the  Society  were  affected,  the  zeal  and 
judgment  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Council,  and  the  effective  co  operation  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  and  Honorary  Secretary,  left  his  own  station  little  else 
than  a sinecure.  He  did  not,  however,  therefore  mean  to  exonerate  himself 
from  any  responsibility  which  might  be  thought  to  devolve  upon  him,  but 
should  always  be  ready  to  admit  it,  and  should  endeavour  to  acquit  himself 
of  it  as  well  as  his  abilities  and  opportunities  would  permit. 

Louis  Hayes  Petit,  Esq.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Society,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  for  the  Vice-Presidents, 
rose  to  acknowledge  the  vote  now  passed.  He  said  that  whatever  interest 
had  hitherto  been  felt  for  British  India,  was  much  increased  at  the  present 
moment,  owing  to  its  being  obvious  that  this  immense  empire,  the  largest 
ever  known,  was  at  present  in  a crisis  of  the  greatest  importance. 

J.  L.  Guillemard,  Esq.,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  which  having  been  passed  unanimously. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  indulgent  kind- 
ness with  which  his  name  had  been  received.  Feeling,  as  he  did,  the  great 
value  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  its  capability 
of  usefulness  if  its  powers  and  resources  should  be  fully  developed,  he  sin- 
cerely regretted  the  insufficiency  of  the  qualifications  he  possessed,  and  of  the 
time  he  could  bestow,  to  work  out  such  desirable  results.  Such,  however, 
as  his  services  were,  he  could  sincerely  assure  them  they  were  most 
willingly  rendered,  where  they  were  so  favourably  received ; and  he  consi- 
dered it  a high  honour  to  be  placed  by  the  Society  in  the  distinguished 
office  which  they  allowed  him  to  fill. 

Thomas  Newnham,  Esq.,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  should 
be  voted  to  the  Treasurer,  to  whom  he  wished  that  increased  funds  might 
give  increasing  employment. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  thanking  the  Society  for  their  kindness,  said 
he  cordially  joined  his  friend  Mr.  Newnham  in  his  wishes  for  an  increase  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  He  not  only  wished  that  those  who  had  spent 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  East  would  interest  themselves  in  the 
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success  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  but  that  they  would  use  their  best 
exertions  to  lead  others  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  were  proceeding 
themselves,  and  by  the  application  of  a powerful  stimulus,  overcome  the 
apathy  of  many,  and  induce  them  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  manners,  habits,  and  literature  of  nations  so  unlike 
our  own. 

W.  E.  Frerk,  Esq.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
Society,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

John  Shakspear,  Esq.,  returned  thanks. 

Colonel  Sykes  and  William  Newnham,  Esq.,  having  been  nominated 
Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  new  Members  of 
Council,  and  for  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  Ballot,  the  Director,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer, 
Librarian,  and  Secretary,  were  declared  re-elected  ; and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  declared  elected  into  the  Council  in  place  of  those  retiring  by 
rotation ; — 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Leslie  Melville ; Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart., 
M.P. ; the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Salisbury;  Samuel  Ball,  Esq.; 
Major-General  J.  Caulfield,  C.B.;  Captain  W.  J.  Eastwick;  John  L. 
Guillemard,  Esq. ; Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Martin  Leake. 

On  the  Director  leaving  the  Chair,  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson  moved  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  should  be  voted  to  him  for  his  conduct  while 
presiding  on  the  present  occasion.  He  took  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
Society  on  its  possessing  for  the  Director  of  its  literary  labours  the  first 
Oriental  scholar  in  Europe ; and  he  expressed  his  confidence  that,  under 
such  auspices,  the  Society  could  not  but  sustain  its  high  and  well  earned 
character. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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TO  THE 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY, 

From  April  1841,  to  April  1842. 


HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  POLITICS. 


Titles  of  Books. 

Political  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Settlements', 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  By  T.  J.  Newbold,  Esq..  I 
Lieut.  23rd  Regiment,  Madras  Light  Infantry,  j 
2 Yols.  8vo.  London,  1839  - - 

Manners  and  Household  Expenses  of  England,  in  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Illustrated  by 
Original  Records.  4to.  London.  1841  - 

Observations  on  the  Neilglierries,  &c.  By  R.  Blalcie,  Esq., 
M.D.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Smoult,  Esq.  8vo.  Cal- 
cutta, 1834  ..... 

History  and  Description  of  Kamchatka.  In  Russian.  1 
By  M.  Kracheninnikow.  4to.  St.  Petersburg,  / 
1755  - - - -J 

Histoire  des  Terns  Ante-Diluviens,  ou  Anterieurs  an  ] 
Deluge  d’Yao,  arrive  l’an  2298  avant  uotre  Ere  l 
Sm.  8vo.  Paris,  1837  -J 

The  First  Translation  of  The  Seir  Muhtkherin.  4 Vols. 
4to.  Calc.,  1789  - 

Gtscliiclite  der  Ilcbane;  das  ist,  del’  Mongolen  in  Persien. 
Von  Hammer-Purgstall.  Erster  Band.  8vo.  Dann- 
stadt.  1842  ..... 

A Review  of  the  War  in  Mysore,  &c.  By  M.  Wood, 
Esq.,  M.P.  4to.  London,  1800  ] 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  &e.  By  his  Widow.  4to. 
London,  1830  ..... 

Einleitung  in  das  Verstandniss  der  Weltgeschichte.  Yon] 
A.  Gladiscli.  Erste  Abheilung.  Die  Alten  Schinesen  > 
und  die  Pvthagoreer.  8vo.  Posen,  1841  -J 
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Donors. 

Author. 


B.  Botfxeld,  Esq.. 

M.P. 


Editor. 


AT.  Prtvost. 


Sir  G.  T.  Staunton, 
Bart,  AI.P. 

Bequest  of  TV.  B. 
Edmonstove,  Esq. 

Author. 


Sir  G.  T„  Staunton. 


Author. 
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History  &c  , continued. 

Yersuch  einer  Gescliiclite  der  Scliirwanscliahe.  Von  B 
Dorn.  4to.  St.  Petersburgh,  1841 

Goscliichte  Scliirwans  nnter  den  Stattlialtern  nnd  Chanen) 
von  1538 — 1820.  Von  Dr.  B.  Dorn.  4to.  1810  -} 

Kritisclie  Beurtheilung  der  vom  Urn.  Quatremere) 
lierausgegebenen  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse.  / 
Von  F.  v.  Erdmann.  8vo.  Kasan,  1841 


Doxop.s. 

Author. 

Author. 

Author. 


GEOGRAPHY,  ETHNOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES, 
TRAVELS,  STATISTICS,  NUMISMATICS. 


Geographie  d’Edrisi,  traduite  de  l’Arabe  en  Francois,  par) 

P.  A.  Jaubert.  Tome  II.  4to.  Paris,  1840  -) 

Tlie  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Trans- j 
lated  and  Edited  by  A.  Asher.  Yol.  II.  8vo.  / 
London  and  Berlin,  1841  - - -J 

Ariana  Antiqna. — A Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiqui-1 
ties  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan.  By  H.  H.  Wilson,  • 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  4to.  London,  1841  -J 

Museo  Numismatico  Lavy,  appartenehte  alia  R.  Acca- 
demia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino.  4to.  Torino. 

1839 — 40  .....  ^ Signo 

Sulle  Operazione  Stradali  di  Sardegna.  Discorso  del  Cava 
liere  G.  A.  Carbonazzi.  Torino,  1832.  8vo. 

Narrative  of  a late  Steam  Voyage  from  England  to  India,  ] 
via  the  Mediterranean.  By  Capt.  T.  S.  Burt.  8vo. ! 
Calc.,  1840  -J 

Hand-Book  for  India  and  Egypt,  comprising  the  Narra- 1 
tive  of  a Journey  from  Calcutta  to  England,  &c. 

By  G.  Parbury,  Esq.  12mo.  London,  1841 

Essai  sur  la  Statistique  Generalede  la  Belgique,  compose  \ 
sur  des  Documents  Publics  et  Particuliers.  Par  X.l 
Heuschling,  et  public  par  Ph.  Va nd erm a elen . I 


Translator. 

Messrs.  Asher  and 
Son. 

Hon.  East  India 
Company. 


G.  Michelolli. 


V 


A vthor. 


A utlior. 


Editor. 


Bruxelles,  1841 

Krusenstern’s  Voyage  round  the  World.  Translated  , 
from  the  Original  German.  By  R.  B.  Iloppner,  ( 
Esq.  2 Vols  in  one.  4 to.  London,  1813 

Lisiansky’s  Voyage  round  the  World.  4to.  London 
1814 

Decouvertes  dans  la  Troade  et  dans  les  Traductions) 

Paris  and 


Sir  G.  Staunton. 


d’Homere.  Par  A.  T.  Mauduit.  4to.  

London,  1841  -j 

Report  from  the  Military  Board,  of  Public  Works  donei 
in  the  Civil  Department.  1839 — 40.  Fol.  -J 

Ueber  die  Geograpliische  Verbreitung  des  Zuckerrohrs.  1 
Von  C.  Ritter.  4to.  Berlin,  1840  - -1 

Tavernier’s  Persian  Travels.  4to.  (no  title  page). 


Author.  , 

Hon.  East  India 
Company. 

Professor  Ritter. 

Bequest  of  Ar.  B. 
Edmonslone,  Esq. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Radices  Linguae  Sanscritse  ad  decreta  Grammaticorum  j 

definivit  atque  copia  exemplorum  exquisitiorum  !■  Author. 
illustravit  N.  L.  YYcstergaard.  4to.  Donna?,  1841  J 

Outline  of  a Vocabulary  of  a few  of  the  principal  Lan-? 

guages  of  Western  and  Central  Africa.  Compiled  I African  Civilization 


for  the  use  of  the  Niger  Expedition.  London,  ( 

1841  .....  J 

Dictionarium' Latino- Anamitieum,  et  Ananiatico-Latinum, 
Auctore  J.  L.  Taberd.  Ex  Typis  J.  C.  Marsh- 
man.  2 Tom.  4to  .... 

A Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  to  which  are  sub-  j 
joined  several  Dialogues,  &e.  By  Mirza  Moham-  > 
mad  Ibrahim.  8vo.  London,  1841  - - J 

Panini’s  Acht  Bucher  Grammatischer  Regeln.  Ileraus- 
gegeben  und  erlautert  Von  Dr.  Otto  Bohtlingk. 
Band  II.  8vo.  Bonn,  1840  - 

An  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Lan- 
guage, for  the  use  of  early  Students.  By  II.  H 
Wilson,  M.A.,  F.1LS.  8vo.  London,  1841 

A Practical  Arabic  Grammar.  By  Duncan  Stewart,  Esq.l 
8vo.  London,  1841  - - - -j 

Griechische  Grammatik,  und  Grieehisches  Wurzellexikon. 
Von  Theodor  Benfey.  Erste  Abtlieilung,  & Zwei- 
ter  Band.  8vo.  Berlin,  1842  - - 

Asia  Polyglotta.  Von'  J.  Klaproth.  4to.  Und  Spracli 
„ atlas,  fol.  Paris,  1823 

Verzeichniss  del-  Cliinesisclien  und  Mandshuischen 
Bucher  und  Iiaudschriften  der  Kdnigliclien 
Bibliothek  jzu  Berlin.  Verfasst  von  J.  Klaproth. 
Paris,  1822  ----- 

Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  Chinois-Latin  du  P.  Basilc  de 
Glemona.  Fol.  Paris,  1819 


Society 


Author. 


Author. 


Editor. 


Author. 


A uthor. 


Author. 


Sin  zoo  zi  lin  gjok  ben,  Novus  et  Auctus  Literarum  Ideo- 
grapliicarum  Thesaurus.  Von  P.  F.  de  Siebold. 
4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1834  - - - - 

Dictionnaire  Tartare-Mantcliou  Francais.  Compose'  par 
M.  Amyot,  et  redige  par  L.  Langles.  Tome 
Troisieme.  4to.  Paris,  1790  - - 

Appendix,  &c.,  to  Gilchrist’s  Hindustani  Dictionary.  4to.  / 

Illustrations  of  the  Affinity  of  the  Latin  Language  to  tlieT 
Gaelic  or^Celtic  of  Scotland,  &c.  By  T.  Stratton.  I 
' 8vo.  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  1840  - -J 

Lexicon  Syriacum  Chrestomathia?  Kirscliianse  denvo 
~ editoe  accommodatum  a G.  II.  Bernstein.  Partie 
II.  8vo.  Lipsire,  1839  - 
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Donors. 


A Dictionary  of  the  Hole-keen  Dialect  of  the  Chinese  1 
Language.  By  W.  H.  Medhurst.  4to.  Macao, !- 
1832  - - - - -J 


Sir  George 
Staunton. 


Versuch  iiber  die  Ilimjaritischen  Schriftmonumente. ) 
Yon  Docter  E.  Rodiger.  12mo.  Halle,  1841  -l 


Author. 


Examen  Critique  de  quelqucs  pages  de  Chinois  relatives  a 1 
l’lnde,  traduites  par  M.  G.  Pauthier,  &c.  Parj> 
Stanislas  Julien.  8vo.  Paris,  1841  - - j 

Gustavi  Krameri  Commentatie  Critica  de  Codicibus,  qni  j 
Strabonis  Geograpliica  continent,  Manuscriptis.  1 
4to.  Berolini,  1840  - - - -J 

Professor  Flugel’s  Latin  Dissertation  on  Arabic  Transla-1 
lations  from  the  Greek.  4 to  - - -f 

The  Punic  Passage  in  Plautus,  collated  with  parallel  pas-] 
sages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  J. , 
Hamilton.  Dublin,  1837  4to.  - - -J 


A uthor. 


Author. 


Author. 

Sir  G.  T.  Staunton 
Bart.,  M.P. 


PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  ART. 


The  Silurian  System.  (From  the  Edinburgh  Review.)  \ 
8vo.  Edinburgh,  1841.  - - - -I 

Specimen  Zoopliytologise  Diluviame.  Auctore  G.  Micliel- 
otti.  8vo  - - 

Mineralogical  Report  upon  a portion  of  the  Districts  of 
Nellore,  Cuddapah,  and  Guntoor.  By  Lieut. 
Ouchterlony.  12mo.  Madras,  1841 


Anonymous. 

Signor  G. 
Michelotti. 

A uthor. 


On  the  Production  of  Isinglass  along  the  Coasts  of  India. 
By  J.  F.  Royle,  M.D.  8vo.  London,  1842 


Author. 


Ueber  ein  Drittes  in  Russland  befindliches  Astrolabiumi 

mit  Morgenlandischen  Inschriften.  Yon  B.  Dorn.  I Author. 

(Pamphlet).  . - -J 

Saggio  Orittografico  sulla  Classe  dei  Gasteropodi  Fos-1 

sili,  di  Luigi  Bellardi  e G.  Michelotti.  4to.  Torino . } Signor  G.  Michelotti. 
1840  .....  .j 


ORIENTAL  TEXTS. 


The  whole  of  the  Collection  of  Chinese  Books  made  by 
late  Thomas  Manning,  Esq.  comprising  nearly  two 
hundred  works  - 


Executors  of  the  late 
T.  Manning,  Esq. 


Twenty-nine  Chinese  printed  Pamphlets  - - -\Sir  G.  T.  Staunton, 

A bundle  of  Chinese  printed  Papers  - - ->  Bart.,  M.P. 


Lao  tseu  Tao  King.  Le  Livre  de  la  Voie  et  de  la  Vertu. 
Traduit  en  Francais,  et  publie  avec  le  texte  Chi- 
nois, par  St.  Julien.  8vo.  Paris,  1842 
Ibn  Khallilcan.  Arabic.  5th  part.  Edited  by  Baron 
Mac  Guckin^hj  Slane 

Le  Livre  des  Hois ; par  Firdousi.  Public,  traduit,  et 
eommente  par  M.  Jules  Mold.  Tome  premier. 
Impip^ol.  Paris,  1833  ... 


Translator. 


Editor. 


Translator. 
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Oriental  Texts,  continued. 

Works  of  Sadi.  2 Yols.  4to.  Calcutta  - 
A small  Work  in  Bugis ; printed  at  Serampore  - -j 

Specimen  elitteris  Orientalibus,  exliibens  majorum  partem, 
libri  As-Sojuti  de  Nominibus  relativis.  Arabice 
editus  cum  Annotatione  Critica  a P.  T.  Vetk.  4to. 
Lug.  Bat.  1840  - 

Musladini  Sadi  Rosarium  Politicum,  sire  Amcenum  Sortis 
Human®  Theatrum  de  Persico  in  Latinum  versum, 
necessariisqne  notis  illustratum  a Georgio  Gentio. 
Pol.  Amstel.,  1G54  - - - - 

Arabsliali’s  Life  of  Timur.  Arabic.  Leyden,  1G36 
Arabic  Psalter,  Rome,  1G14  - 

Wilken’s  Historia  Samanidarum,  from  Mirkhond.  Persian 
and  Latin.  Gottingen,  1808  - 

Turkish  Printed  Books. 

Tolifet  ul  Kebar  fi  Asfar  al  Baliar:  The  Maritime  wars  of 
the  Turks.  By  Haji  Khalfak.  Const.  1 141,  (17-9)  - 
Tarikli-i  Rashid  Effendi:  Annals  of  Rashid  Effendi. 

3 Yols.  Const.,  1153,  (1740)  - 

Another  Copy  ------ 

Tarikli-i  Naima:  Annals  of  Naima.  2 Yols.  Const. - 
1147,(1734)  - - 

Tarilch-i  Subhi : Annals  of  Sublii.  Const.  1193,(1779)  - 
Tarikli-i  Izzi : Annals  of  Izzi.  Const.  1199,  (1785) 

Jelian  Numa.  By  Haji  Khalfah.  Const.,  1 145,  (1732)  . 
Muliasin  ul  Athar  : An  Historical  Work'  by  Wasif  Effendi- 
Coust.,  1219  (1802)  .... 

Another  Copy  ------ 

Tarikli-i  lbn  Nazim:  A Chronicle  in  Verse.  Const., 
1242,  (182C)  ----- 

Tarikli  ul  Hind  ill  Gharbi : History  of  America.  Const., 
1142,  (1729)  ----- 

Gulshan-i  Kliulfa : History  of  the  Khalifs.  Const.,  1143, 

(1730)  

Ferliengi  Shuri : A Persian  and  Turkish  Dictionary. 
Const.,  1155,  (1742)  - 

Tolifet  ul  Menzuma : A Persian  and  Turkish  Dictionary. 

By  Ibrahim  Saib.  Const.,  1237,  (1822) 

Lubjet  ul  Loghat : A Turkish  Translation  of  the  Borhan-i- 
Kati.  Const.,  1216,  (1801)  - 

Vankuli’s  Turkish  Dictionary.  Const.,  1 141,  (1729) 
Insha-i  Ilairat  Effendi : Art  of  Literary  Compositiou- 
Cairo,  1234,  (1818)- 

Kafie  Moglirebi : A Grammatical  Treatise.  Const..  1231, 

(1815)  ------ 
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Donors. 
Lieut.  Otlley. 
Lieut.  T.  J. 
Newlold. 

University  of 
Leyden. 


Bequest  of  N.  B. 
Edmonstone,  Esq. 


Bequest  of  General 
/ Thomas  Gordon. 
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DONATION'S  TO  J II K LIBRARY  OK 


Doxons, 


A1  Menzuma : Art  of  Versification.  Const.,  121G,  (1831)-\ 
Tolifeh-i  A'elii : A Religious  Poem.  Const.,  1213,  (1738) 
Another  Edition  of  the  above.  Const.,  1238,  (1823) 
Hindusi  jadld : A Geometrical  Work.  Const.,  121G  (1830) 
Contes  Turcs,  or  Selections  from  the  Tales  of  the  Forty 
Vizirs.  Paris,  1812  - 


ORIENTAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  Koran  - 

Extracts  from  the  Koran  - 
Mohammed  Ibn  Shaban  on  the  Koran 
Mir  Kibti  on  the  Koran  ... 
Rauzat  min  al  Kafi  ... 
Kitab  Mustatar  .... 
Sharai  al  Ahkam  .... 
ITayat  al  Kulub  .... 
Second  Volume  of  a Commentary  on  Al  Kafi 


Persian. 


Hafiz  ...... 

Yusuf  and  Zuleiklia,  of  Jami  - 

Diwan-i  Muzaffer  - 

Diwan-i  Kaliin  - 

Diwan-i  Azizi  - 

Diwan-i  Urfi 

Diwan-i  Saib  - 

Diwan-i  Fesihi  - 

Diwan-i  Kliaja  Kennani 

Mihr  va  Muslitari,  by  Mohammed  Asar 

The  Bostan  - 

Commentary  on  the  Gulslian-i  Raz 

Tezkere  shoava  - 

Zafar  namah  - 

Alemgir  namah  - 

Malfuzat-i  .Tehangir  - 

Rauzat  al  Safa  - 

Third  Volume  of  the  Iledaya 

Jama  al  Kuwauin  - 

Kitab  al  Tuhrat:  a Treatise  on  the  Shiah  religion 
Irsha-i  Latif  - 


v Bequest  of  General 
| Thomas  Gordon. 


- 
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Oriental  Manuscripts,  continued. 


Donors. 


Diwan-i  Hayali  - - - - - -) 

Diwan-i  Mahmud  Clielebi  Zade  - 

Diwan-i  Mohammedi  - - - - - j 

Diwan-i  Umri  - - - - - - j 

Diwan-i  Baki  Effendi  - - - - - 

Diwan-i  Sirri  - .... 

Diwan-i  Nazim  - - - 

Diwan-i  Yahaifa  - 
Diwan-i  Nishanji  Efendi  - 

Tezkere-i  Alkinali  Zade  - - - - - 


Gulslian-i  Afkar  - - - 

Kenjine-i  Raz  - 

Hum  ayan  namali  - - - 

Tarikh-i  Buhterin 

Tarikh-i  Rashid  Efendi  - 

Tarikh-i  Mesr  ... 

Tarikh-i  Solak  Zade 

Tarikh-i  Suhhi  ... 

Tarikh-i  Naima  - 

Futuh-i  Sham  ... 

Sefaret-namali-i  Rasmi  Efendi 

Inslia-i  Hasan  Rumi 

Fetwa-i  Ali  Efendi 

A1  Insha  ... 

Extract  from  Tolifet-al  mumenin 

Letters  of  Abdiil  Fazl.  Persian  - 

Abdul  Rashid’s  Sacred  Poetry.  Persian 

The  Gulistan.  Persian 

Tuzuk-i-Timur.  Persian.  Small  size 


Bequest  of  General 
) Thomas  Gordon. 


. Bequeathed  by  K. 

! B.  Edmonstone,  Esq. 


The  Seir  al  Mutakherin.  Persian.  4to.  ... 

Majma  al  Intikhab.  By  Shah  Mahommed  Kamul.  Hin- 
dustani ....  . . 

Gulshan-i-Hind.  Hindustani  - 

Guanka  Purba.  Malay  Poem  - 

Istalahat-i-Parsiyeh  wa  Sanayeh-i-Shoriyeh.  Persian 
Code  of  Laws.  Malay  - 
^Malayan  Pantuns,  or  Slocas  - 

Tazkirat-i  Lutfi  Clielebi.  Turkish.  - 
Tuzuk-iTimur.  Persian  - 


Lieutenant  T.  J . 
xTewbold. 
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Oriental  Manuscripts,  continued. 


Donors. 


Alphabet  and  Legend  in  the  Batta  character 
Alphabet  and  Legend  in  the  Bali  character 
Translation  of  a Chinese  Inscription  on  a stone  slab  in 
the  Po-san  temple  at  Malacca  ... 

List  of  Bijanugger  Kings  - - - - 

List  of  Hindu  Inscriptions  collected  by  the  Donor  in  1837 
and  1838  - 


Lieut.  T.  J. 
Newbold. 


Three  bundles  of  Chinese  Manuscripts,  consisting  chiefly  of 
copies  of  Official  Documents  connected  with  British 
Negotiations  with  China;  a bundle  of  Chinese  Manu- 
script Dialogues,  Grammars  and  Vocabularies, chiefly 
selected  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Galbert,  who  was 
named  interpreter  to  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy, 
but  died  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Mission. 


' Sir  G.  T.  Staunton 
Bart.,  M.P. 


A MS.  Roll,  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  of  Original  decrees,] 

relating  to  Pars!  Rites  Ac. ; beautifully  written  > ' "nor  Jcc  ur' 
and  illuminat  ed  - - - - j setjee,  sq. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 


Report  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Glasgow, 
in  August,  1840.  8vo.  Lond.,  1841 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Lon- 
don (in  continuation)  - 


Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
(in  continuation)  ----- 

Proceedings  of  ditto.  8vo. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  (in  continuation) 
The  Asiatic  Researches  (ditto.)  - 


Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held 
at  Philadelphia  (in  continuation)  - - - 

Proceedings  of  ditto.  8vo.  - 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (in  conti- 
nuation) 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  de  Ge'ographie  (in  continuation) 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
(in  continuation)  - 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (in  con- 
tinuation) - 

Abhandlungen  der  Pliilosophish-Philolog.  Classe  der  Ko- 
niglisch  Bayerischen  Alcademie  der  Wissenschaf- 
ten.  4to.  Munchen,  1838 

Gelehrte  Anzeigen.  ITerausgegeben  von  Mitgliedern  der 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  4to.  Munchen, 
1838-40.  (Six  volumes)  - 


The  Association. 

The  Society. 

The  Society. 

The  Society. 

The  Society. 

The  Society. 
The  Society. 
The  Society. 

The  Society. 
The  Academy. 

\ 
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Transactions,  &c.,  continued . Donors. 

A Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  j 

Great  Britain.  By  W.  Harris,  Keeper  of  tlie>  The  Institution. 
Library.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  London,  1821  - -J 


The  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  (in  conti-  1 The  Literary  Society 


nuation) 


J 


Aux.  It. A.S. 


Catalogue  of  the  London  Library,  established  1841,  at  49,1  Committee  of  Land. 
rail  Mall.  8vo.  Lond.,  1842  -J 


Catalogue  of  Books  and  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the) 
Madras  Literary  Society  and  Aux.  R.A.S.  -J 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological 
Series  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  Yol.  V. 
4to.  Lond.,  1840  - - - - 

Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (in 
continuation)  - 

Proceedings  of  ditto 

The  Transactions  of  the  Linmean  Society  of  London  (in 
continuation)  ..... 

Proceedings  of  ditto.  ..... 

Journal  Asiatique,  from  Dec.,  1840  to  July,  1841  inclusive,  1 
Nos.  58— C5  - - - - -J 


Library. 
The  Society. 


Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 


The  Society. 


The  Society. 


Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris. 


The  Transactions  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  London' 
Electrical  Society,  from  1837  to  1840.  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1841.  - - 

r 

Report  on  a Portable  Magnetic  Electrometer 
Proceedings  of  the  London  Electrical  Society.  8vo. 


London  Electrical 
Society. 


Abliandlungen  der  Koniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissens- 1 
chaften  zu  Berlin : aus  dem  Jalire,  1839.  4to. 

Berlin,  1841  Royal  Academy  of 

Bericht  iiber  die  zur  Bekanntmaclmng  geeigneten  Yer-  j ^n‘ 

handlungen  der  Konig.  Akademie,  &c.  8vo.  - * 

Bulletins  de  l’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  et  Belles-) 

Lettres  de  Bruxelles.  Tomes  VII.  & VIII.  8vo.  I noyal  Academy  of 
Bruxelles,  1840-1841  - - - -j  Brussels. 

Annuaire  de  l’Acaddmie  Royale,  &c.  1841  & 1842.  - 


Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  (ini 
continuation).  4to.  Camb.,  1841  - - -j 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  (in  continua-1 
tion).  8vo.  - - - . ./ 

A Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  United  Service  Institu-1 
tion.  8vo.  London,  1842  _J 

Me'moires  de  l’Acade'mie  Impe'riale  de  St.  Pe'tersbourg] 
(in  continuation)  - - - - . I 

Recueil  des  Actes  de  la  Seance  Publique,  &c.  29  Dec.,  | 
1840.  4to.  - - - » .1 


The  Society. 


The  Academy. 


The  Institution. 


The  Academy. 
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Transactions,  &c.,  continued.  Donors. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.)  ,,  . 

Vol.  II.,  part  3.1  - - - - -|  The  Society. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Meteorology  and  Physical  Sci-i  Meteorological  Soc. 
ence.  No.  I.  8vo.  Lond.,  1842  - - -/  of  Great  Britain. 

L’Eridano.  Revista  Scientifico-Letteraria.  (February)  Signor  G. 
to  July.)  Torino,  1841  -J  Michelotti. 

The  Chinese  Repository:  from  February  1840  to  April)  J.  R.  Morrison, 

1841,  inclusive.  Canton  - - - -f  Esq. 

Several  Numbers  of  ditto  ditto  - 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kuude  des  Morgenlandes.  Yon  G'. 

Lassen.  Baud  IV.  Heft.  1.  8vo.  Bonn,  1841 

The  Madras  Almanack,  General  Directory,  and  Register; 
for  1839,  1840,  and  1841.  3Yols.  8vo 

Map  of  the  Post  Office  Stations  throughout  British  India, 

&c.;  with  Plan  of  the  Town  of  Madras.  1839 

The  Bengal  and  Agra  Annual  Guide  and  Gazetteer.  2 
Vols.  8vo.  Calc.,  1841  - 

Monats  bericlite  liber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft 
fill1  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin.  1840  and  1841.  8vo 

Constitution  and  Bye-laws  of  the  National  Institution  at 
Washington.  1841  - 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Persia.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 

Fol.  1841  - 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Levant. 

Part  I.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  Fol.  1841 

Ditto  Ditto.  Parts  II.  and  III.  - - \ Sir  G.  T.  Staunton 

) Bart.,  M.P. 

Papers  relating  to  Pecuniary  Claims  of  British  Subjects 
on  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  or  of  Natives  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
India.  Fol.  1833  .... 

Proceedings  connected  with  the  Writ  of  Mandamus  issued  j 
by  Ilis  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench  against  | 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  ..  „ 
for  the  transmission  to  India  of  the  Bengal  Poli-  J 'J'  °l,atlon> 
tical  Draft,  No.  167,  of  the  Season,  1832,  on  the 
subject  of  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  William  Palmer 
and  Co.  Fol.  1833  - - 1 

Slavery  (East  Indies),  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  ' 
to  be  printed,  Cth  April,  1841.  Fol.  - -| 

Ditto  Ditto,  6th  April,  1841  - - - - L.  G.  T.  Staunton, 

Home  Accounts  of  the  East  India  Company,  June  14,1  Bart.  M.P. 
1841.  Fol.  2 sheets  - - -! 


j Gf  Stratton , Esq. 


IV.  II.  C.  Plowdcn, 
Esq. 

• Author. 


fJ.  B.  Pharaoh,  Esq. 

) Hon.  East  India 
) Company. 

| Professor  Ritter. 

^ The  Institution. 


Mr.  T.  R. 

Harrison. 
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Troops  in  India.  Fol.  1 Sheet 

Copies  of  Papers  respecting  the  Exportation  of  Hill 
Coolies,  &c.  Fol.  June  21,  104  1- 

Copies  of  Correspondence  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  relative  to  the  'Introduction  of  Indian  La- 
bourers into  the'Mauritius.  \ Fol.  7th  Oct.  1841  -j 

Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  South  Austra-  | 
lia;  together  with  " the  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Appendix,  and  Index.  Fol.  June  10,  1841 

Proceedings  relative  to  Ships  tendered  for  the  Service  of  | 
the  United  East  India  Company,  from  the  6th  f 
June,  1798  to  7tli  May,  1799,  with  an  Appendix.  | 
4to.  - - - - - - | 

Report  relative  to  the  Trade  with  the  East  Indies  and 
China;  from  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  J 
Lords.  May  7,  1841.  Fol.  - - / 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pamphlets. 

Medical  Advice  to  the  Indian  Stranger.  By  John  Me) 
Cosh,  M.D.  12mo.  London,  1841  - -} 

25  Copies  of  a “ Table,  showing  the  Selling  Prices  of  most) 
of  the  Ordinary  Productions  of  India,  in  various 
Districts  along  the  Course  of  the  Ganges,  &c.  May 
and  December,  1838 with  a Map,  showing  the) 
Marts  whence  Returns  have  been  obtained;  and 
the  Geological  features  of  Country,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained  - .?/ 

Efcs  Dammim:  A Series  of  Conversations,  at  Jerusalem,] 
between  a Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  and  a I 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  concerning  the  Malicious  l 
Charge  against  the  Jews  of  using  Christian  Blood. 
By  J.  B.  Levinsohn.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Doctor  L.  Loewe.  8vo.  London,  1841 

Le  Pi-pa-ki,  on  l’Histoire  du  Luth  ; Drame  Chinois  de] 
Kao-tong-kia,  represent^  a Peking  en  1404.  Tra-l 
duit  sur  le  Texte  Original  par  M.  Bazin  aine.  j 
8 vo.  Paris,  1841 

A Digest  of  the  Different  Castes  of  India,  with  Accounts] 
of  them.  Compiled  by  C.  V.  Ramaswami.  16mo.  / 
Madras,  1837  - - - - -J 


Pakasastra,  otherwise  called  Soopasastra,  or  the  Modern. 
Culinary  Receipts  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  by 
C.  _V.  Ramaswami,  Pundit.  8vo.  Madras,  1836. 
(2  Copies)  , 
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Donors 


Sir  G.  T.  Staunton, 
' Bart.,  M.P. 


Author 


lion.  East  India 
Company . 


Translator. 


Translator. 


V.  Ramaswami , 
Esq. 


'.  V.  Ramaswami, 
Esq. 
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Miscellaneous,  continued . Donors# 

Miscellaneous  Pieces  relating  to  the  Chinese  2 Vols.  1 Sir  G.  T.  Staunton 
10‘iuo.  London,  1702  - - - -]  Bart.,M.P. 

Dealings  Bells,  &c.  By  Major  Edward  Moor,  F.R.S. ) 

lGmo.  Woodbridge,  1811  Author. 

Malia  Nataka:  a Dramatic  History  of  King  Rama;  trails- ) 

lated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  Malia  Raja  Kali  Krishna  ' Translator. 
Bahadur.  8vo.  Calc.,  1810  - - -J 

Hatim  Tai’s  Abentlieuer.  2 Yols.  12mo.  Leipzig,  1831  N.  Bland,  Esq. 

A Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Pecuniary  Trans- 
actions of  Messrs.  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  with 
the  Government  of  Iiis  Highness  the  Nizam.  By 
Sir  W.  Rumbold,  Bart.  Folio  ... 


f Sir  G.  T.  Staunton, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


Bibliotheca  Orientalis.  Tart  I.  Edidit  J.  T.  Zenker.)  ^ 

Svo.  Lipsiae,  1840  J Bland.  Esq. 


The  Persian  History  of  Herodotus  taken  from  Persian] 

sources.  In  Russian.  By  Professor  Erdmann.  V Author. 

Svo.  lvasan,  1810  -J 

Collie’s  Translation  of  the  Chinese  “ Four  Books.”  8vo.  i Lieutenant  T.  J. 
Malacca,  1828  - - - - -/  Newhold. 


Select  Papyri,  in  the  Hieratic  Character;  from  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  British  Museum.  Part  I.  Fol.  Lon- 
don, 1811  - - - - _ - 


Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum. 


Des  Moyens  de  soustraire  l’Exploitation  des  Mines  del  nr.,  e 
TTm,ill00rv,.l,.nnM1l’ir.™Lnn  A ,.  8vo.  Brux-’>  Boyal  Academy  of 


Ilouille  aux  chances  d'Explosion,  &c. 
elles,  1810.  Pamphlet 


-J 


Brussels. 


Debate  at  the  East  India  House  in  reference'to  the  erec- 
tion of  a statue  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  K.G.  8vo. 
London,  1841.  - 


Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co. 


Notice  de  Livres  provenant  des  Bibliotheques  de  MM.  E.  i 
Jacquet  et  A.  L.  Deslongchamps.  8vo.  Paris  1841,) 

Rapport  sur  les  Manuscripts  Malays  et  Javanais,  conserves-, 
dans  les  Bibliotheques  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  I 
Orientales,  de  King’s  College,  et  de  la  Societe  j 
Royale  Asiatique  - - - -J 

A Memoir  on  the  Cotton  of  Egypt.  By  G.  R.  Gliddon.  \ 
8vo.  London,  1811  - - - -I 

An  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries  of  Europe  on  the  Destruc- 1 
tion  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  the  same. 
Svo.  London,  1811  - - - - 

Col.  Sykes’s  Paper  on  the  Fishes  of  the  Dukhan:  (from) 
the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society)  - ) 

Gallery  of  Antiquities  selected  from  the  British  Museum.) 
Part.  L,  4to.  * - - - -J 


M.  B.  Dupral. 


M.  Dulaurier. 


Author. 


Author. 


Birch,  Esq . 
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Miscellaneous,  continued. 


Donors. 


Analytical  Account  of  the  Sindibad  Navnah,  a Persian ] 

Manuscript  Poem,  in  the  Library  of  the  East  India  l F.  Falconer,  Esj. 
Company.  8vo.  1841  - - - -J 

Du  Gouvernement  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes,  considere  1 

dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Interets  des  Naturels.  Author. 

Par  Louis  de  St.  Marc.  8vo, 


Opening  of  the  Madras  University  in  1841 
English  - 


in  Tamil  and! 


A Suggestion  for  the  Cure  of  Cholera.  By  Lieutenant  II. ) 
Congreve.  3vo.  London,  1841  - I 

Observations  toucliant  des  Erreurs  dans  les  Traductions) 


d Horn  ere.  4 to.  Paris,  1841 
Report  of  a Public  Meeting  held  at  the 


Governor  of  the 
University. 

Author. 

Author. 


Town-hall,'' 

Calcutta  ; (the  Black  Act  Meeting,)  8vo.  London 
1839  ! 

Notes  on  the  relation  of  British  India  with  some  of  the 
Countries  west  of  the^Indus.  8vo.  London,  1839. 

Outlines  of  a Plan  to  regulate  and  carry  on  the  Introduc" 
tion  of  Indian  Labourers  at  Mauritius,  &c.  By 
C.  Anderson,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1840  - 

A View  of  the  Evidence  given  before  a Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a Petition  from  the 
East  India  Company  in  reference  to  unequal  duties, 
&c.,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1840 

Spirit  of  the  Press  and  of  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock 
relative  to  the  Compensation  to  be  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company’s  Maritime  Service,  &c.,  &c., 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  Dissent  of  John  Forbes, 
Esq.  8vo.  London,  1834  - - - -/ 

Notice  sur  la  Ville  de  Tlemcin.  Par  M.  l’Abbe'  Barges. 

Marseille,  1841 


Sir  G.  T.  Staunton, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


Author. 


Traditions  Orientales  sur  les  Pyramides. 

Par  le  meme 

Pamphlets  on  China. 

Statements  respecting  Hospitals  in  China.  By  the  Rev.)  ,Tr  TT  , _ 

Peter  Parker,  M.D.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1842  -/  ,V‘  1 auShan>  Es1 

The  Chinese  Vindicated,  &c.  By  Captain  T.  n.  Bullock. 

8vo.  London,  1840.  - 

Brit  f Observations  respecting  the  Pending  Disputes  with 
the  Chinese.  8vo.  London,  1840  - 
Chinese  Commerce  and  Disputes,  from  1640  to  1840  : Ad- 
dressed to  Tea  Dealers  and  Consumers.  8vo. 

London,  1840  - 

Remarks  on  British  Relations  and  Intercourse  with 
China.  By  an  American  Merchant.  8vo.  Lond. 

1834  - 

Observations  on  the  China  Trade. 

8vo.  London,  1833 


Sir  G.  T.  Staun/di, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


By  Sir  J.  B.  Urmston.l  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


XXXV1U  DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


Miscellaneous,  con  tin  ued. 

The  Opium  Question,  as  between  Nation  and  Nation.  By 
a Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.  London,  1840 

The  Chinese  and  the  Ministry.  By  J.  F.  Murray,  Esq. 
8vo.  London,  1840  - 

A Voice  for  China,  to  my  Countrymen,  the  Government, 
and  my  Church.  By  a Minister  of  the  Established 
Church.  8vo.  London,  1840 

Facts  of  Evidence  relating  to  the  Opium  Trade  with 
China.  By  AV.  Storr,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1840  - 

Answer,  by  S.  S.  Bell,  Esq.,  to  the  Opium  Question’ 
by  S.  Warren,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1840  - , 

Some  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Opium  Question ; with  a few 
Suggestions  regarding  British  Claims  on  China. 
8vo.  London,  1840  .... 

Second  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  in  China.  8vo.  Canton,  1837 

Report  of  the  Anglo-Cliinese  College,  with  an  Appendix 
8vo.  Malacca,  1831  - . _ 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  belonging  to  the  English  Factory 
at  Canton:  8v0.  1315  - 

Documens  Satistiques  Officials  sur  l’Empire  de  la  Chine.  > 
Traduits  du  Chinois.  Par  G.  Pauthier.  Paris,  J. 

1841  .....  -j 

Examen  Methodique  des  faits  qui  concernent  le  Thian- 1 
tchu,  ou  l’lnde.  Traduit  du  Chinois  par  M.  G.l 
Pauthier.  8vo.  Paris,  1840  - - -J 

A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  in  Phi-1 
ladelphia  : with  Miscellaneous  Remarks  upon  the  l 
Manners,  Customs,  Trade,  and  Government  of  the  j 
Celestial  Empire.  8vo.  Philadelphia  - 


MAPS  AND  PRINTS. 

Map  of  the  Countries  on  the  N.  W.  Frontier  of  India.  1 
By  J.  Walker,  1841.  . ' - - J 

Chinese ATap  of  the  Seat  of  War,  during  the  Rebellion  of ! 
the  Tartar  Tribes  in  1830  - - - -J 

Atlas  von  Asien,  Ac.  II  Liefenuig,  Berlin,  1840.  (51 
Maps,  folio).  - - - - -I 

A Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Bey  rout;  taken  by  the  Donor) 
in  1838;  lithographed  - - - -) 

An  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphin-1 
stone,  from  a Painting  by  Pickersgill,  in  possession  > 
of  the  Oriental  Club  - - - -J 

Portrait  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  the  Statue  by  C'han-1 
trey  ; drawn  by  Corbould,  and.engraved  by  Cousins.  > 
Framed  and  Glazed  » - - -J 


Doxoks. 


Sir  G.  T.  Staunton , 
■ Hart..  Af.P. 


Translator. 


Translator. 


If'.  Vaughan,  Esq. 


Hon.  East  India 
Company. 

Sir  T.  G Staunton, 
Bart.,  M.P: 

Professor  Bitter. 


Rev.  Dr.‘ Ketvlold. 


T.  Cornish,  Esq. 


'Col.  Bamewall. 
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From  April  1841,  to  April  1842. 


Five  Specimens  of  edible  Sea  Moss,  from  Calpentyu  Lake, 
in  Ceylon  ; miscalled  Jaffna  Moss 


Donons. 
lit.  Hon.  J.  A.  S. 

Mackenzie. 


An  Agate  Cup,  encircled  by  Persian  Couplets  ; former 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  Jehangir 


Bequest  of  N.  B. 
Edmonstone,  Esq. 


A large  Collection  of  Fossils,  principally  from  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Turin. 


Signor  G.  Mich- 
elloli. 


A Sculptured  Offering-Stone  from  Egypt,  with  Hierogly- 
phics ------ 

A Collection  of  Specimens  of  Minerals,  Gems,  &c.,  from 
Southern  India  - 

Specimens  of  Scorious  Ashes  from  Ancient  Mounds  in 
Southern  India  - 


Lieut.  T.  J . New- 
bold. 


A collection  of  Swedish  Current  Coins;  10  copper,  and  10 
silver  ; in  a case  ... 


Dr.  Tullberg. 


Fourteen  Hindu  Coins  ; silver 


Mrs.  Postans, 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
Held  on  the  10th  of  June,  1843, 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  A.  JOHNSTON, 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  day  by  informing  the  Meeting 
that  the  Director,  who  would  have  taken  the  Chair  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  unavoidably  absent  upon  his  official  duties  at  Oxford.  He  would 
therefore  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Reports. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Council  and  Auditors; 
and  those  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  and  Oriental  Text 
Committee,  as  follow: — 

It  has  again  become  the  painful  duty  of  the  Council  to  begin  their  Annual 
Report  by  lamenting  the  death  of  the  President  of  this  Society.  One  year 
only  has  elapsed  since  the  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesci,  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  the  chair,  accepted  that  office  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  expressed  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  is  embodied. 

That  his  Lordship  should  not  have  been  able  to  give  his  attendance  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Society  more  than  once  during  the  period  of  his  Presidency 
will  excite  no  surprise  when  we  advert  to  the  incessant  labours  and  intense 
fatigue  which  must  have  attended  the  important  office  he  held,  in  a year  of 
more  than  ordinary  pressure  on  the  Indian  Statesman.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
but  be  feared  that  to  the  bodily  and  mental  exertions  which  Lord  Fitzgerald 
thus  endured  may  be  mainly  attributed  the  loss  which  the  country  has  sus- 
tained of  an  able,  upright,  and  zealous  Minister,  and  the  vacancy  which  we 
this  day  deplore  in  the  chair  of  our  President.  It  will  be  for  the  present 
Meeting  to  adopt  such  measures  to  supply  that  vacancy,  as  to  them  may 
appear  most  advisable. 

The  Society  has  to  lament  the  death  of  two  of  the  Vice-Patrons.  In  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  learning  and  science  have  lost  an 
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illustrious  pupil,  and  a zealous  friend.  Though  His  Royal  Highness  had  not 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  he  honoured  this 
Society  by  the  most-  gracious  acceptance  of  the  office  he  held  ; and  the  recol- 
lection of  many  Members  will  bring  to  their  minds  the  kindness  with  which 
he  presided  at  one  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  and  the  interest  he  exhibited  in 
its  proceedings.  His  Royal  Highness  was  also  a Subscriber  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund. 

The  other  Vice-Patron  whom  the  Society  lamentsis  that  illustrious  Gover- 
nor-General of  India,  that  accomplished  statesman  and  gifted  scholar,  the 
Marquis  Wellesley.  Under  no  administration  of  our  Indian  affairs  was  so 
much  done  for  the  encouragement  of  Oriental  learning  among  the  servants  of 
the  State,  or  for  its  general  diffusion  by  the  publication  of  valuable  works,  as 
during  the  rule  of  that  great  man.  The  scheme  of  the  Calcutta  College  was 
conceived  in  wisdom,  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  the  energies  of  the 
young  servants  of  the  Company  who  were  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  British 
rule  over  the  vast  and  populous  provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  to  embue  their 
minds  with  sound  and  extensive  knowledge,  as  well  in  the  languages  of  the 
people  they  were  to  govern,  as  in  the  laws  they  were  called  to  administer. 
An  assemblage  of  the  ablest  professors  and  teachers  in  every  branch  of  in- 
struction that  was  to  be  imparted,  gave  life  and  energy  to  the  system.  The 
names  of  Colebrooke,  Gladwin,  Ilarington,  Gilchrist,  Edmonstone,  Baillie, 
Lockett,  Lumsden,  Hunter,  Buchanan,  Carey,  and  Barlow,  all  of  whom, 
in  various  branches  of  tuition,  discharged  the  duties  of  professors,  will  vouch 
to  those  who  have  not  traced  the  operations  of  the  College  in  its  printed 
Reports,  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Students  in  that  noble  establishment,  which,  notwith- 
standing it  has  ceased  to  exist,  yet  continues  its  beneficial  influence,  by  the 
many  standard  works  of  Eastern  literature  and  education  which  issued 
formerly  under  its  patronage  from  the  press,  and  by  the  important  services 
still  rendered  by  several  distinguished  public  officers  who  had  been  trained 
within  its  walls. 

The  fame  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  is  too  firmly  established,  and  too 
widely  spread,  to  need  any  other  tribute  from  this  Society  than  that  of  high 
admiration  for  his  enlightened  encouragement  of  learning  and  education  in 
India,  and  of  deep  regret  that  they  have  lost  such  a patron. 

The  number  of  retirements  in  the  past  year  was  six* * * §,  besides  which 
the  names  of  two  -(-  gentlemen  have  been  removed  from  the  list,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  Rule  LIII. ; and  we  have  lost  by  death 
ten  X Contributing  Members,  and  five§  Honorary  Members. 

* Sir  Simon  Heward,  John  Edye,  Esq.,  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  G.  W.  Traill,  Esq., 
A.  J.  Valpy,  Esq.,  J.  M.  Heath,  Esq. 

t E.  n.  Power,  Esq.,  P.  C.  Brown,  Esq. 

$ The  Rev.  R.  Anderson,  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  G.  Lowry  Cole,  G.C.B.,  Captain  John  Hine, 
Hormanjee  Bhiccajee,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  G.  Patrickson,  Henry  Harpur  Spry,  Esq.,  M D.,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  St.  George  Ashe,  Henry  Iveson,  Esq.,  W.  Jardine,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rev.  S.  Clayton. 

§ Sir  William  Ouseley,  LI,  D.,  Professor  W.  Gesenius,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gonsalves,  Lieut.  Arthur 
Conolly,  Csoma  KtSrOsi. 
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The  total  loss  experienced  by  the  Society  from  the  various  causes 
above-mentioned  is  twenty-three. 

The  number  of  elections  is  eleven  Contributing*  and  two  Honorary 
Members  +,  and  the  absolute  diminution  in  the  number  of  Members  is 
therefore  ten. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderson  has  been  chiefly  known 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  association  with  his  zealous,  able,  and 
affectionate  labours  as  an  exemplary  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  as  the  author  of  various  instructive  and  pious  works  in  Christian 
Theology.  But  his  memory  claims  from  this  Society  a tribute  of  gratitude 
and  regard  for  his  varied  attainments  in  Oriental  learning,  and  his  suc- 
cessful endeavour  to  remove  some  of  the  impediments  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  Tamil  language.  The  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  public  life  were 
passed  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  their  Madras 
Establishment.  The  diligence  and  vigour  with  which  he  applied  to  the 
preparatory  studies  at  the  East  India  College  were  rewarded  by  medals  for 
Sanskrit,  Classics,  History,  and  Political  Economy ; and  by  prizes  for 
Persian  and  Bengali,  and  for  Mathematics,  Law,  and  Theology. 

The  same  energy  and  talent  ranked  him  as  a distinguished  student  in 
the  vernacular  languages  which  the  Junior  Civil  Servants  are  required  to 
master  in  India,  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  official  duties;  and  the 
appointments  which  he  afterwards  held  were  such  as  proved  the  confidence 
of  the  Government  in  his  ability  and  judgment,  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  talents  for  public  business;  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
England  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  service.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Assistant  Professors  at  the  East  India  College  at 
Haileybury,  where  he  was  remarkable  not  only  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  an  instructor,  but  for  the  influence  which  his  affectionate 
suavity  of  disposition,  united  with  his  high  moral  tone  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  gave  him  over  the  students  at  that  important  seminary. 

Not  limiting  himself,  however,  to  the  strict  line  of  the  duty  with  which 
he  was  charged,  which  engaged  him  only  to  give  instruction  in  Persian,  he 
devoted  part  of  his  time  to  communicate  to  a few  voluntary  students  the 
elements  of  Tamil,  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  from  districts  north  of  Madras,  to  the  southern 
promontory  of  Comorin ; and  as  the  only  printed  grammar  of  the  language 
at  that  time  extant  was  a bad  translation  of  Beschi’s  Latin  Grammar  of  the 
ordinary  dialect,  and  even  that  was  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  England,  he 
prepared  and  published  in  1821,  his  Rudiments  of  Tamil  Grammar. 

The  Tamil  language,  founded  on  primitives  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Sanskrit,  (which  in  the  Tamil  provinces  is  denominated  the  northern 

* David  Solomons,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Baling,  Bart.,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Jocelyn,  M.P., 
Major  Richard  Wilbraham,  J.  Macpherson  Macleod,  Esq.,  Hon.  \V.  Bingham  Baring,  M.P., 
G.  E.  Russell,  Esq.,  John  Muir,  Esq.,  Timothy  Tyrell,  Esq.,  Capt.  Thomas  Postans,  Patrick 
Scott,  Esq. 

f His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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tongue,)  has  received  a very  peculiar  and  highly  wrought  organization  and 
polish.  This  refinement  of  the  language  is  attributed  to  the  labours  of  a 
college  of  learned  men  established  at  Madura,  while  under  the  rule  of  the 
Pandya  Sovereigns,  perhaps  about  the  ninth  century  of  our  era. 

The  peculiar  and  complex  system  of  syllabic  combination  which 
characterizes  the  Slien,  or  pure  Tamil,  had  chiefly  in  view  the  harmony  of 
its  versification ; and  the  numerous  forms  of  its  verbal  and  nominal  deriva- 
tives, supplying  among  their  other  uses  the  absence  of  the  relative,  with  the 
frequent  omission  of  the  personal  pronouns,  have,  all  together,  the  effect  of 
imparting  to  its  compositions,  a brevity  unequalled  in  any  other  language, 
productive,  however,  of  obscurity  as  well  as  of  strength. 

A general  conformity  to  the  same  rigid  system  is  required  in  classical 
prose,  and  thus,  while  the  reading  of  Tamil  poetry  is  not  accomplished 
even  by  well  informed  natives,  without  a degree  of  study  that  prevents  it 
from  becoming  popular,  the  commentary  written  in  prose  is  often  nearly 
as  difficult  as  the  rhythmical  text. 

The  colloquial  dialect  frequently  neglected  the  application  of  the  rigid 
rules  of  the  syllabic  combination,  and  adopted  only  a few  of  the  many  forms 
of  inflection  presented  to  the  choice.  The  simple  words  of  the  pure  Tamil 
were  frequently  superseded  by  terms  derived  from  many  languages  which 
communications  with  stranger  tribes  gradually  introduced — and  the  common 
vocabulary  was  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  many  Sanskrit  words 
requisite  to  express  ideas,  especially  of  philosophy  and  science,  not  known 
to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  aboriginal  society.  Hence,  there  seemed  to 
grow  up  two  systems  both  of  words  and  of  grammatical  modification — 
though  the  latter  was  never  recognised  by  native  writers  as  deserving  of  a 
separate  study.  They  acknowledged  only  one  system  of  grammar  as  a science, 
and  considered  compositions  as  correct  only  in  so  far  as  they  approached 
to  the  standard  of  the  orthographical  and  grammatical  requisitions  of  the 
Shen  or  pure  Tamil. 

The  idea  of  dealing  with  the  more  colloquial  forms  as  a separate  dialect 
or  system,  under  the  denomination  of  “ codun,”  that  is,  rough,  or  coarse 
Tamil,  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  settled  in 
Madura,  the  seat  of  Tamil  learning,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  one  deeply  learned  and  indefatigable  scholar,  Father  Beschi, 
wrote  a separate  grammar  of  the  colloquial  language,  constructed  on  the 
plan,  and  explained  by  the  terms  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  He  also  composed 
a grammar  of  the  Shen  or  pure  Tamil,  in  which,  though  he  still  adhered  to 
the  divisions  of  the  subject  familiar  to  European  students,  he  exhibited  the 
views  of  the  Tamil  grammarians,  and  gave  the  technical  terms  and 
arrangements  of  their  systems.  In  this  grammar  he  included  a short  treatise 
of  prosody  and  versification.  In  a third  work,  entitled  Claris  humaniorum 
litterarum  sublimioris  Tamulici  idiomatis,  he  treated  these  subjects  not  only 
at  greater  length,  but  with  more  enlarged  reference  to  the  system  of  native 
grammarians,  and  added  a chapter  on  the  figures  used  by  Tamil  poets. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  a 
European  student  by  modelling  the  elementary  instruction  he  is  to  receive 
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in  any  Asiatic  language  on  the  system  of  European  grammar  which  does  not 
possess  many  of  the  elements  to  he  imparted,  and  which  is  only  known  to 
his  native  instructors  as  the  contrivance  of  foreigners,  Mr.  Anderson  felt  the 
importance  of  at  least  combining  instruction  in  the  elementary  forms  in 
common  use,  with  those  which  any  native  pretending  to  a chaste  style  would 
use ; and  also  of  early  familiarising  the  scholar  with  the  grammatical  terms 
in  which  his  Indian  teacher  would  convey  instruction  to  his  own  country- 
men, and  in  which  alone  he  could  impart  it  effectually  to  his  European 
scholars.  This  task  Mr.  Anderson  accomplished  with  much  success  in  his 
Rudiments  of  Tamil  Grammar,  a work  deserving  of  the  higher  commendation, 
as  it  was  performed  without  the  means  of  reference  to  native  scholars,  and 
with  no  other  assistance  than  the  materials  which  have  been  above  referred 
to — and  he  has  thus  opened  the  way  to  the  study  of  a language  at  once 
ancient,  singular  in  structure,  and  possessing  a considerable  body  of  original 
literature,  much  of  it  of  a pure  and  high  morality. 

While  recording  the  service  thus  rendered  to  Oriental  literature  by  the 
lamented  Anderson,  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice  the  kindred  labours  of  his 
early  associate  and  coadjutor,  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington,  who,  in  furtherance  of 
the  object  which  his  friend  had  in  view,  printed  in  1822  a tale  composed  in 
pure  Tamil  prose,  by  Beschi,  entitled  the  Adventures  of  the  Gooroo  Para- 
martan,  adding  to  it  a literal  translation  into  English,  and  a grammatical 
analysis  referring  to  the  rules  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  grammar.  These  two 
works,  if  thoroughly  mastered,  would  accomplish  the  end  proposed  by  the 
author  of  the  first,  of  enabling  such  of  the  students  at  Haileybury  as  were 
destined  for  the  Presidency  of  Madras  to  acquire  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  important  languages  of  Southern  India.  The  cause  of 
Indian  literature  has  to  regret  that  Dr.  Babington  was,  like  his  early  friend, 
compelled  by  illness  to  relinquish  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany after  a short  but  honourable  career ; but  he  did  not  quit  it  before  he 
had  given  to  the  world  a translation  into  English  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Shen  Tamil,  written  in  Latin  by  the  learned  Beschi. 

Alexander  Csoma  Korosi,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  characters  in 
the  annals  of  Asiatic  travel.  The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
contains  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  early  career,  furnished  by  him  to 
Captain  Kennedy*,  assistant  political  agent  at  Subatliu,  which  offers,  in 
simple  language,  a remarkable  picture  of  lofty  enterprise,  patient  endurance, 
and  calm,  but  deep-seated  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Csoma  was  a native  of  Transylvania  ; and  born  at  the  village  of 
Koros,  as  his  designation,  Korosi,  imports.  He  was  educated  for  the 
Church  at  the  Bethlem  College,  of  Novo  Enyed  ; and  prosecuted  his  studies 
also  at  Gottingen  and  Temeswar.  Addicting  himself  especially  to  the  culti- 
vation of  philology,  geography,  and  history,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 

* Captain  Kennedy  was  assistant  to  Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  at  that  time  agent  to  the 
Governor-General  at  Delhi,  and  now  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  It  was  by  Mr. 
Elliott  that  the  Government  were  first  apprized  of  the  arrival  and  intentions  of  Mr.  Csoma  ; and 
it  is  to  that  gentleman  that  the  Society  were  indebted  for  the  communication  above  referred  to, 
as  published  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  Journal. 
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the  languages  of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  and  to  those  of  the  East ; and  he 
determined  to  travel  to  the  latter  countries,  where,  to  use  his  own  expressions, 
“ procuring  subsistence  by  some  means  or  other,  he  should  devote  his  whole 
life  to  researches  which  might  afterwards  be  useful  to  the  learned  world  of 
Europe,  and,  in  particular,  might  illustrate  some  obscure  facts  in  ancient  his- 
tory.” His  immediate  objects  are  more  especially  defined  in  the  preface  to 
his  Tibetan  Dictionary  to  have  been  the  origin  and  language  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, whose  primitive  seat  he  expected  to  discover  in  the  heart  of  Central  Asia. 

With  this  view,  without  imparting  his  intentions  to  any  one,  without 
money  or  friends,  Mr.  Csoma  set  out  on  foot  from  Temeswar ; and  on  the 
last  day  of  November,  1819,  commenced  that  journey  which  was  to  termi- 
nate with  his  life  amongst  the  mountains  of  Butan. 

Deterred  by  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  from  going  direct  to  Constan- 
tinople, as  he  had  at  first  intended,  Mr.  Csoma  proceeded  through  part  of 
Greece,  to  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and  thence  to  Egypt.  The  same  danger  barred 
his  journey  to  Cairo ; and  he  turned  off  to  Syria.  At  Aleppo  he  found 
friends  who  facilitated  his  journey  to  Bagdad  ; and  at  that  city  other  assist- 
ance enabled  him  to  travel  to  Tehran,  where,  in  October,  1820,  he  arrived, 
having  been  a year  on  his  route.  At  Tehran,  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Henry 
Willock  afforded  Mr.  Csoma  a home  for  some  time,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  and  the  means  of 
resuming  his  journey  under  favourable  auspices.  He  travelled  in  caravans, 
and  on  foot ; and  in  a very  humble  character.  He  usually  wore  the  dress 
of  a native;  but  on  leaving  Tehran,  in  March,  1821,  he  assumed  the  garb 
of  an  Armenian, — a race  which,  although  belonging  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity, has  earned  by  its  services  to  trade,  the  privilege  of  traversing  most 
of  the  Mohammedan  States  of  Asia  without  molestation. 

From  Tehran,  Mr.  Csoma  travelled  with  different  kafilas  to  Meshed, 
and  thence  across  the  desert,  by  Merv,  to  Bokhara.  From  Bokhara  he 
proceeded  by  way  of  Balkli  and  Khulm  to  Kabul.  His  stay  there  was 
short;  and  after  a few  days,  he  resumed  his  route  towards  Peshawar, 
where  he  found  the  two  French  officers  of  Ranjit  Singh,  Generals  Allard 
and  Ventura,  and  accompanied  them  to  Lahore.  By  their  kindness  he 
obtained  permission  and  assistance  for  a jouniey  to  Kashmir,  where  he 
arrived  in  April,  1822.  Thence  with  four  companions  only,  he  set  out  for 
Little  Tibet,  and  reached  Le,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  with  an  intention  of 
going  on  to' Yarkand.  Finding  that  the  road  was  both  difficult  and  unsafe, 
he  turned  back,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Kashmir  again,  when,  on  the 
16th  July,  1822,  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  the  district  of  Dras. 
From  this  time,  till  Mr.  Moorcroft’s  departure  from  Ladakh,  Mr.  Csoma 
remained  with  him,  and  at  his  suggestion  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  Tibetan  language.  Being  deeply  interested  in  this  inquiry,  he  con- 
tinued, with  a view  to  its  further  prosecution,  in  Ladakh,  after  Mr.  Moor- 
croft had  left  it ; and  through  his  aid  and  influence,  was  placed  under  the 
instructions  of  a learned  lama,  in  a monastery  at  Yangla,  in  the  province 
of  Zanskar,  where,  wholly  excluded  from  all  communication  with  the 
European  world,  he  resided  from  June,  1823,  to  October,  1824,  diligently 
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engaged  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  language  and  literature 
of  Tibet. 

Towards  the  close  of  1824,  Mr.  Csoma,  having  arranged  with  his  precep- 
tor to  pass  the  winter  with  him  at  Kulu,  proceeded  thither  ; but  the  lama 
being  prevented  from  joining  him,  he  continued  his  journey  to  the  Com- 
pany’s territories,  and  arrived  at  Subathu  in  1825.  Although  it  appears 
from  his  statement  that  some  communications  respecting  him  had  been 
addressed  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  were  received  ; and  the  appearance  of  a European  tra- 
veller, in  so  remote  a region,  and  from  so  unusual  a quarter,  excited  some 
doubts  as  to  his  real  character,  and  he  was  suspected  of  being  an  emissary 
of  Russia.  He  was  accordingly  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self ; and  his  reply  is  the  notice  which  has  been  printed  in  our  Journal*. 
The  report  was  considered  satisfactoiy  ; his  application  to  remain  for  three 
years  longer  in  the  hills  was  acceded  to  ; and  his  offer  to  prepare  a grammar 
and  dictionary  of  Tibetan,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
readily  accepted.  An  allowance  of  fifty  rupees  a month  was  granted  to  him, 
and  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  proposed  to  make  him  a similar  grant. 
Such,  however,  were  the  moderate  habits,  and  disinterested  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Csoma,  that  although  he  did  not  decline  the  proffered  assistance,  he 
refrained  from  availing  himself  of  the  Society’s  liberality. 

A longer  period  than  that  which  he  had  specified  was  found  necessary 
by  Mr.  Csoma  to  complete  the  materials  of  his  intended  publications  ; and 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1830  that  he  quitted  the  mountains  for  Calcutta. 
During  this  interval  he  carried  on  his  Tibetan  studies  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  privation  and  discomfort,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  climate,  at  a Buddhist  monastery  at  Kanum,  in  Kunawar,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  original  preceptor,  the  lama,  whose  somewhat  unpronounce- 
able name  he  has  preserved  in  the  title-page  of  his  Tibetan  Dictionary. 

When  Mr.  Csoma  arrived  in  Calcutta,  he  brought  with  him  the  materials 
of  his  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  a number  of  Tibetan  Manuscripts. 
He  was  immediately  elected  a member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  placed, 
in  an  especial  manner,  in  communication  with  their  Secretary.  Although 
gratified  by  the  kindness  of  which  he  was  the  object,  Mr.  Csoma  persever- 
ingly  declined  the  attentions  of  the  community  of  Calcutta.  Retaining  the 
habits  of  an  early  and  assiduous  student,  confirmed  by  the  sequestered  life 
which  he  had  led  amidst  the  snows  and  solitudes  of  Zanskar  and  Kunawar, 
he  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  time  to  literary  labour;  and  except  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  was  never  seen  abroad.  His  mode  of  living 
was  also  exceedingly  abstemious;  dry  bread  and  tea  constituting  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  daily  fare.  His  hours  were  fully  occupied, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  continuance  of  his  philological  elucidations  of  the 
Tibetan  language,  he  furnished  the  Society  with  elaborate  analyses  of  the 
contents  of  the  two  great  Tibetan  works,  the  Kah-gyur,  and  the  Stan- 
gyur,  comprising  300  large  volumes,  with  which  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  Resident  in  Nepal,  had  enriched  the  Society’s  library. 

* Vol.  1.,  p.  128. 
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Mr.  Csoma  also  engaged  with  characteristic  ardour  and  assiduity  in  the 
study  of  Sanskrit;  and  has  recorded  his  opinion,  derived  from  his  own 
experience,  that  the  study  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  his  countrymen  than 
to  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  as  the  Hungarians  will  find  in  it  a fund  of 
information  respecting  their  origin,  manners,  customs  and  language,  since 
the  structure  of  the  Sanskrit  offers  more  striking  analogies  to  the  Hungarian 
than  to  any  other  European  tongue. 

In  the  beginning  of  1834,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Tibetan  language, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Csoma,  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Bengal 
Government.  It  contains  about  30,000  words,  arranged  alphabetically, 
the  meanings  of  which  are  explained  in  English.  A Dictionary  of  the 
Bhotanta,  meaning  a dialect  of  the  Thibetan,  by  a German  missionary  of  the 
name  of  Schroeter,  had  been  published  at  Serampore  in  1826 ; but  it  was  a 
posthumous  work ; and  even  if  it  had  been  compiled  with  competent  know- 
ledge and  care,  would  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  the  author’s  final  revi- 
sion. The  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Csoma  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  first, 
and  up  to  the  present  day,  as  the  only  Dictionary  of  the  Tibetan  language. 

The  close  of  the  same  year,  or  December,  1834,  witnessed  the  fulfilment 
of  Mr.  Csoma’s  promises,  in  the  publication,  under  the  same  patronage,  of 
his  Tibetan  Grammar.  This  is  also  explained  in  English ; and  is  a work 
of  much  labour  and  perspicuity.  A Grammar,  by  Professor  Schmidt,  of 
St.  Petersburg!!,  has  been  since  published  on  the  Continent;  but  Mr. 
Csoma’s  has  the  merit  of  priority,  and  is  the  only  one  that  exists  in 
English.  Besides  the  grammatical  portion,  the  volume  contains  an 
Appendix,  in  which  various  interesting  articles  illustrative  of  the  litera- 
ture, morals,  chronology,  and  history  of  Tibet  are  inserted. 

Mr.  Csoma  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  From  the  materials  which  he  furnished,  notices  regard- 
ing the  two  great  works,  compiled  by  the  Secretary,  were  published  in  the 
early  volumes;  but  he  soon  supplied  contributions  direct,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following:  — 

Geographical  Notice  of  Tibet,  from  Original  Authorities.  April,  1832. 

Translation  of  a Tibetan  Fragment.  July,  1832. 

Origin  of  the  Kala  Chakra  and  Adi  Buddha  Systems.  July,  1833. 

Translation  of  a Tibetan  Passport,  in  Hyde’s  Religio  Veterum  Persarum. 
April,  1833. 

Origin  of  the  Sliakya  Race.  August,  1833. 

Analysis  of  a Tibetan  Medical  Work.  January,  1835. 

Observations  on  Buddhism.  February,  1838. 

The  20th  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  also  contains  a more 
detailed  series  of  the  Analyses  of  the  Ivah-gyur  and  Stan-gyur. 

Mr.  Csoma  resided  in  Calcutta  for  above  ten  years ; and  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  period  acted  as  Librarian  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  He  had, 
however,  always  proposed  to  resume  his  travels  with  a view  to  penetrate  to 
Lassa,  or  even  into  China,  whenever  a favourable  opportunity  should 
occur ; and  in  1841  he  set  oft  in  execution  of  this  design.  He  arrived,  at 
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the  end  of  that  year,  or  early  in  1842,  at  Darjeeling,  in  the  Sikim  country  ; 
and  arrangements,  which  wore  the  appearance  of  a favourable  termination, 
were  in  progress  for  his  passing  through  the  territories  of  the  Sikim  Raja 
into  Tibet,  when  he  was  taken  ill  of  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  a few 
days.  An  interesting  account  of  his  last  moments,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  Superintendent,  to  Government,  is  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  April,  1842.  The  ruling  passion  was 
strong  in  death ; and  his  last  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  enviable 
position  which  he  should  attain  by  arriving  at  Lassa,  and  with  speculations 
on  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  Yugars,  a people  of  whom  he 
expected  to  discover  vestiges  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  capital  of 
Buddhism,  on  the  confines  of  China.  Ilis  sense  of  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Asiatic  Society  was  strikingly  displayed  in  his 
bequest  to  it  of  5000  rupees,  which  he  had  contrived,  out  of  his  very  limited 
income,  to  realise. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Csoma  has  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes  in  which 
it  was  allowable,  from  his  acquirements  and  character,  to  indulge,  that  his 
successful  journey  would  have  added  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter 
to  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography,  history,  literature,  and 
religion  of  Tibet. 

Captain  Arthur  Conoluy  was  distinguished  as  an  enterprising  and 
intelligent  traveller,  and  as  one  of  those  to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted 
for  accurate  and  valuable  information  respecting  the  countries  between 
Persia  and  Hindostan.  He  was  born  in  1807  ; and  after  receiving  his 
education  at  Rugby  and  at  Addiscombe,  proceeded,  in  1823,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  to  India  as  a cavalry  cadet.  In  consequence  of  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England, 
after  a service  in  India  of  a few  years.  When  the  period  of  liis  leave 
expired,  in  August,  1829,  he  determined  to  go  back  to  India  overland, 
through  Russia  and  Persia.  The  result  of  this  journey  was  communicated 
to  the  public  (in  1833),  and  a second  edition  of  Captain  Conolly’s  Travels 
was  published  in  1838. 

It  was  Captain  Conolly’s  design  to  have  diverged  from  his  route  after 
leaving  Tehran,  and  to  have  visited  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  by  the  dangers  which  he 
encountered  from  the  Turkman  tribes  inhabiting  the  deserts  on  the  east  of 
the  Caspian.  His  attempt  was,  however,  not  wholly  in  vain  ; and  he 
penetrated,  by  a route  previously  untrodden  by  Europeans,  far  enough  to 
collect  novel  and  useful  information  regarding  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  Turkman  desert,  and  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  tribes  by  whom 
it  is  occupied. 

Returning  by  the  more  direct  line  of  communication,  Captain  Conolly 
visited  Nishapur  and  Meshed  ; and,  with  the  assistance  of  a courageous  and 
faithful  companion,  Syed  Karamat  Ali,  a Persian  gentleman  of  unusual 
abilities,  learning,  and  liberality,  safely  visited  the  interior  of  the  sacred 
shrine  of  Imam  Reza  at  that  city,  and  was  present  at  the  Shiah  festival  of 
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the  Moharram,  when  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  excited  almost  to  frenzy, 
and  the  unbidden  presence  of  an  unbeliever  would  have  been  expiated  only 
by  bis  death,  or  bis  profession  of  the  Mohammedan  creed.  Captain 
Conolly,  however,  escaped  detection,  and  has  given  an  interesting  account  of 
the  scenes  that  be  witnessed. 

From  Meshed  Captain  Conolly  travelled  to  Herat,  of  which  place  be  has 
furnished  many  important  details,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Shikarpore, 
through  places  which  were  at  that  time  but  little  known,  but  which  have 
recently  acquired  a melancholy  notoriety, — the  Pisheen  Valley,  Quetta,  the 
Bolan  Pass,  and  Bagh.  Hence  he  crossed  the  Indian  Desert  to  the  British 
frontier  station  of  Hisar,  which  he  reached  on  the  18th  of  January,  1881. 
To  the  second  edition  of  Captain  Conolly’s  Journey  is  appended  a succinct 
but  perspicuous  history  of  the  Affghans,  and  some  sensible  observations  on 
the  overland  invasion  of  India. 

The  same  cause  which  compelled  Captain  Conolly’s  former  return  to 
England,  induced  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  furlough,  when 
entitled  to  it  ; and  he  again  visited  this  country  in  1837.  The  political 
events  which  were  then  beginning  to  occur  gave  new  importance  to  the 
countries  which  he  had  traversed,  and  he  was  accordingly  applied  to  by 
persons  in  authority  for  information  and  advice.  Warmly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  nations  of  Central  Asia,  and  anxious  to  extend  and  improve 
our  intercourse  with  them,  Captain  Conolly  not  only  imparted  readily  the 
results  of  his  observations,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  repair  to 
Affghanistan,  and  thence  to  explore  the  regions  further  to  the  east,  which 
have  been  for  so  long  a time  inaccessible  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  with 
exception  of  Russia.  With  permission  to  effect  this  object,  if  it  should 
appear  to  the  Indian  Government  to  be  expedient,  Captain  Conolly  again  set 
off  on  his  travels  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  proceeding  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Asia  Minor  to  Tehran  and  Herat,  and  thence  to  Kabul.  On  his  way 
through  Asia  Minor,  he  collected  some  valuable  information  regarding  the 
wool  of  Angora,  and  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the 
southern  coast  of  tire  Black  Sea,  which  is  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  this  Society.  At  Kabul  he  found  a connexion  and  friend  in 
the  late  Sir  William  Macnaghten  ; and  was  employed  by  him  on  political 
duties.  After  some  little  time,  he  was  deputed  by  the  government  of  India 
to  Kokan,  to  effect  the  liberation  of  some  Russian  captives  detained  there, 
and  fulfil  the  desire  he  had  so  much  at  heart  of  extending  our  acquaintance 
with  the  countries  and  tribes  of  Turkestan.  No  particulars  of  his  journey 
have  been  published  : it  is  not  known  whether  any  details  exist.  From 
private  information,  however,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Captain  Conolly 
reached  Kokan  without  difficulty,  and  was  received  there  with  the  utmost 
possible  distinction.  He  remained  there  between  two  and  three  months, 
during  which  time  he  experienced  uniform  kindness  and  consideration  ; and 
his  departure  was  accompanied  by  expressions  of  cordiality  and  regard.  His 
return  would  probably  have  been  effected  with  the  same  security  as  his 
journey  ; but  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  received  on  his  road  a letter  in 
Persian  from  Colonel  Stoddart,  informing  him  that  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara 
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was  very  desirous  to  see  him  ; and  that  his  visit  to  Bokhara  would  probably 
e attended  with  beneficial  consequences,  and  would  obtain  for  Colonel 
Stoddart  permission  to  depart  from  a city  in  which  he  had  been  some  time 
unwillingly  detained.  Captain  Conolly  acceded  to  the  suggestion,  and 
directed  his  course  to  Bokhara,  where  he  was  at  first  received  with  civility, 
and  admitted,  on  various  occasions,  to  a conference  with  the  Ameer.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  news  of  the  disasters  at  Kabul  arrived  ; and  the  tone  of  the 
authorities  at  Bokhara  was  immediately  changed.  Stoddart  and  Conolly 
were  put  into  close  confinement ; and  liberation  was  offered  solely  on  the 
condition  of  their  becoming  proselytes  to  the  faith  of  Mohammed.  The 
alternative  was  death.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  sentence 
was  inflicted.  Accounts  received,  by  way  of  Kabul,  ascribed  Conolly’s 
decease  to  fever  ; but  others,  transmitted  through  Colonel  Shiel  at  Tehran, 
of  the  authenticity  of  which  little  doubt  can  be  ascertained,  affirm  that 
Conolly  was,  with  his  companion,  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Bokhara, 
by  order  of  the  Ameer,  in  resentment  of  the  firmness  with  which  he  had 
withstood  both  menaces  and  entreaties  to  profess  even  an  outward  conformity 
to  the  Mohammedan  religion  ; the  ruler  of  Bokhara  thus  cruelly  and  inso- 
lently violating  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations, 
and  setting  at  defiance  the  power  and  indignation  of  the  British  Government 
of  India. 

The  late  Sir  William  Ouseley,  the  eldest  son  of  Ralph  Ouseley,  Esq., 
was  born  in  October,  1763,  and  after  completing  an  excellent  classical  edu- 
cation, entered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age.  His  marriage  with 
Julia  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Irving,  induced  him  soon  after 
that  event  to  retire  from  the  army  altogether,  with  the  rank  of  major  of 
cavalry. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  being  a Cornet  and  Lieutenant  of 
Dragoons  that  he  first  shewed  a strong  passion  for  Oriental  Literature,  in 
the  acquirement  of  which  he  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  cor- 
respondence he  maintained  with  his  younger  brother  (now  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart,  and  G.C.H.),  then  studying  the  Persian  and  other 
Eastern  languages  in  India. 

Sir  William,  with  no  assistance  from  other  books,  was  enabled  to 
translate  several  Persian  works ; and  he  published  an  English  version  of  a 
short  History  of  Persia,  entitled  Jehan  Numa,  which  evinced  an  accurate 
comprehension  of  his  author  that  would  have  done  credit  even  to  one  who 
should  have  had  the  advantage  of  learning  the  language  of  the  original  in 
the  country  where  the  work  was  composed.  He  edited,  also,  a miscellany 
entitled  Oriental  Collections,  in  three  volumes,  4to.  (the  principal  papers  in 
it  by  himself),  which  is  still  highly  appreciated  by  Eastern  scholars. 

In  1810,  Sir  William  Ouseley  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  his  brother  Sir  Gore  Ouseley’s  being  appointed  His  Majesty  s 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Fateh  Ali 
Shah,  King  of  Persia,  to  accompany  him  to  that  country,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  learned  labours,  and  presented  to  the  world  as  their  fruits 
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three  4to.  volumes,  entitled  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East. 
This  work  is  enriched  with  extracts  from  rare  and  valuable  Persian  and 
Arabic  compositions,  synehronological  comparisons  of  Oriental  authors 
with  those  of  the  classic  time  and  countries,  and  with  many  interesting 
anecdotes. 

This,  his  last  great  work,  was  commenced  after  his  return  from  Persia, 
where  he  had  travelled  and  sojourned  upwards  of  a year.  The  nature  of 
the  researches  and  the  recondite  criticisms  embodied  in  these  Travels  were 
such  as  to  obtain  a high  reputation  for  the  learned  author. 

In  1832  Sir  William  Ouseley  went  to  reside  with  his  family  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  after  two  or  three  attacks  of  paralysis,  at  long 
intervals,  he  died  in  September,  1842,  deeply  lamented  as  a man  of  great 
and  varied  learning  and  most  amiable  disposition. 

William  Gesenius  was  a native  of  Nordhausen,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  178(5.  He  became  a teacher  in  the  Academy  of  Helmsted  before 
he  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  was  chosen  Professor  of  Oriental 
Literature  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Heiligenstadt,  in  180!).  In  1810  he 
became  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at  Ilalle,  in  Prussia ; and,  in 
the  following  year,  Ordinary  Professor  at  the  same  University,  in  which 
office  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  purely  theological  writings  of 
Professor  Gesenius  are  comprised  in  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  during 
his  professorship;  but  his  reputation  is  based  on  his  profound  philological 
and  critical  investigations  into  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
applied  to  this  subject,  more  systematically  than  had  ever  been  done  before, 
the  analogy  of  Arabic  and  other  kindred  languages,  all  of  which  he  had 
extensively  studied : and  he  has  greatly  facilitated  the  acquisition  of 
Hebrew  to  future  learners,  by  his  excellent  Grammar  and  Dictionary. 
His  other  chief  works  in  this  department  are,  his  History  of  the  Language  ; 
his  Grammatico-Critical  System ; and  his  Thesaurus  Lingua;  Hebraicse.  To 
these  may  be  added  a translation  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  with  a valuable 
philological  commentary.  The  publication  of  these  works  procured  for  their 
author  the  highest  European  name  in  that  branch  of  Oriental  letters.  In 
1823,  he  published  a German  translation  of  Burckhardt’s  Journey  to  Syria 
and  Palestine. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Gesenius  turned  his  attention  to  the  remains  of  the 
Phoenician  language  still  existing  in  one  of  the  Comedies  of  Plautus,  and  in 
various  inscriptions  and  coins  found  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Several  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Museums  of 
Great  Britain ; and  a very  perfect  one  is  in  our  own.  For  the  purpose 
of  examining  these  fragments,  Professor  Gesenius  visited  London  in  1835, 
and  was  honourably  received  by  the  Society,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to 
forward  his  views,  by  furnishing  him  with  a fac-simile  of  the  inscription 
in  the  Museum,  and  by  sending  circular  letters  to  the  British  Consuls  in 
Africa  and  at  Damascus,  with  a request  that  they  would  supply  casts  or 
drawings  of  ancient  Phoenician  coins  or  inscriptions  for  the  use  of  Dr. 
Gesenius.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  work  on  Phoenician  Monuments, 
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published  in  1837,  the  Professor  gratefully  acknowledges  this  assistance ; 
and  dedicates  his  work  to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Gonsalves  was  long  resident  at  Macao,  where  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese,  and  to  the  composition  of  books 
intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  that  language  to  his  countrymen. 
The  best  of  these  works  are  in  Portuguese.  The  Arte  China  or  Grammar, 
was  published  in  1829 ; it  contains  a large  collection  of  vocabularies,  phrases, 
dialogues,  tales,  &c.,  and  examples  of  every  kind  of  composition,  with  a 
short  grammar  in  the  Roman  character  only,  and  with  the  pronunciation, 
both  in  the  Mandarin  and  the  Canton  dialects.  His  Dictionary,  though  not 
so  extensive  as  Morrison’s,  or  even  that  of  Basile  de  Glemona,  is  valuable  for 
the  variety  of  examples  under  each  word,  the  accompaniment  of  the 
running  hand  throughout,  and  the  great  number  of  vulgar  forms  of  charac- 
ters, much  in  use,  but  often  omitted  in  other  Dictionaries.  Gonsalves  also 
published  a Grammar  for  Chinese  to  learn  Latin ; a small  Latin  Chinese 
Vocabulary;  and  the  first  volume  of  a larger  Dictionary  in  Latin  and 
Chinese.  The  second  volume,  which  was  to  contain  the  Chinese  before  the 
Latin,  has  not  reached  us. 

The  Accounts  of  the  past  year  have  been  duly  audited,  and  show  the 
receipts  to  fall  short  of  the  expenditure  in  the  sum  of  207 although  every 
item  of  outlay  has  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount,  and  one  Journal 
only  is  published  in  the  twelve  months.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  nearly  70 1.  were  expended  in  1842,  in  Lithographic  drawings,  which 
will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  present  year,  to  the  account  of  which, 
therefore,  the  amount  may  be  fairly  considered  to  appertain.  A like  excess 
of  expenditure  above  the  ordinary  income  of  the  year  would  have  been 
observable  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  for  certain  unexpected 
additions  made  to  our  resources,  such  as  in  one  year  the  accumulated  amount 
of  several  years’  sales  of  books  in  India — in  another,  a return  of  land-tax 
overpaid  for  several  years — in  another,  a balance  transferred  from  the  late 
Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  These  casual  additions,  with 
the  remains  of  the  munificent  donation  of  Sir  Henry  Worsley,  have  furnished 
and  maintained  the  surplus  with  which  we  commenced  the  past  year, 
£385  16s.  8 d.;  but  that  sum  was  reduced  at  the  close  of  1842  to  £178  9s.  3d. 

The  pressure  of  the  heavy  charge  for  house-rent  has  so  often  been  referred 
to,  that  the  Council  will  only  observe  on  the  present  occasion  that  its  amount 
is  within  a few  pounds  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  annual  expenditure  above 
the  ordinary  income — that  such  a burden  must  necessarily  cramp  all  their 
operations,  and  check  those  endeavours  of  extended  usefulness,  which  it  would 
be  alike  the  most  important  duty  and  the  highest  gratification  of  the  Council 
to  suggest. 

Before  closing  their  observations  under  this  division  of  their  Report,  the 
Council  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  announcing  a most  liberal  Donation  of 
One  Hundred  Pounds  to  the  funds  of  this  Society,  transmitted  by  their  late 
Treasurer,  J.  Alexander,  Esq.,  with  the  following  letter  : 
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9,  Carlton  House  Terrace, 

Dear  Sir,  2 oth  April,  1843. 

I have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  an  order  upon 
Fletcher,  Alexander  and  Co.,  for  £100,  which  I request  that  the  Council 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  appropriate  in  any  way  that  may  be  deemed  most 
useful  to  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Among  the  privations 
which  I have  suffered  from  confinement  it  has  not  been  the  least  that  I have 
not  been  able  to  attend  its  meetings,  and  to  mix  with  old  friends  in  congenial 
pursuits  ; but,  owing  my  own  fortune  to  India,  and  having  ever  cultivated  a 
good  feeling  with  its  inhabitants,  I shall  always  take  a deep  interest  in  an 
Institution  which  brings  us  more  and  more  in  connection  with  that  great 
empire,  and  which  makes  us  better  acquainted  with  the  wants,  the  habits 
and  the  dispositions  of  each  other.  I have  long  anticipated  that  the  period 
may  arrive  when  India  will  render  us  independent  of  all  other  nations  for  the 
great  productions  required  either  for  our  consumption  or  our  manufactures. 
And  as  steam  by  the  facilities  which  it  affords  will  gradually  and  progressively 
tempt  intelligent  native  gentlemen,  and  enterprising  capitalists,  to  visit  this 
country,  whose  own  operations  may  be  of  importance  in  conducing  to  this 
object,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  consideration  should  redouble  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  I only  regret  that  our  means  are  not  more 
adequate,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  resources  and  capabilities  of  our  Indian  possessions,  which  are  now 
beginning  to  attract  an  attention  more  commensurate  to  their  probable  bene- 
ficial consequences.  In  the  hope  that  these  resources  will  one  day  establish 
our  independence  of  foreign  supplies,  and  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  will 
be  not  only  instrumental  in  assisting  the  development  of  them,  but  in  pro- 
moting the  personal  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives, 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

Richard  Clark,  Esq.  J.  Alexander. 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  fourteenth  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  shortly  issued : so  much 
of  it  as  is  printed  is  laid  on  the  Table.  The  attention  of  the  Council  has 
been  drawn  to  the  existence  of  much  information  of  very  great  value  and 
general  interest,  which,  having  been  published  in  periodical  works  that 
circulate  only  in  India,  is  lost  to  the  European  reader;  and  it  has  appeared 
to  them  to  be  desirable  occasionally  to  give  more  ready  access  to  such 
papers,  through  the  pages  of  their  Journal.  In  conformity  with  this  view, 
the  forthcoming  number  will  present  a Translation  from  the  Persian  of  the 
Journey  of  Mir  Izzet  Ullah,  a native  in  the  employ  of  the  lamented  Moor- 
croft,  who,  in  the  year  1812,  succeeded  in  reaching  Yarkand.  The  Trans- 
lation was  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Society,  and  appeared  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Review;  and  was  thought  to  possess 
an  interest  which  will  fully  justify  its  reprint  in  England,  having  under- 
gone a careful  revision  by  the  Translator. 
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The  Library  of  the  Society  has  continued  to  be  enlarged  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a great  variety  of  works  by  the  authors  or  publishers,  and  by 
other  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent.  The  Society  will  acknowledge  with  particular 
gratitude  a valuable  copy  of  the  Granth,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs, 
presented  by  Sir  C.  M.  Wade,  C.  B.,  and  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Jowahir  Sing,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  Ten  Priests  of  the  Sikhs. 

Several  curious  and  interesting  objects  have  likewise  been  added  to  the 
Museum;  but  the  collections  which  it  possesses,  though  of  considerable 
extent  and  value,  cannot  be  exhibited  to  advantage  in  the  ill-suited  apart- 
ments of  the  Society’s  present  house. 

The  Catalogue,  which  has  occupied  more  time  and  labour  to  prepare 
than  was  anticipated  when  it  was  first  commenced,  is  now  far  advanced 
towards  completion.  There  will  be  added  to  it  a list  of  some  books  most 
wanted  either  for  general  reference,  or  to  complete  imperfect  series.  And 
it  is  hoped,  that  as  the  limited  state  of  the  Society’s  finances  do  not  enable 
them  to  purchase  the  requisite  works,  sucli  members  as  may  possess  dupli- 
cate copies  of  such  books,  or  of  any  others  which  treat  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  pursuits  for  which  this  Society  is  embodied,  will  kindly  contribute 
them  to  its  Library. 

The  Council  have  much  gratification  in  laying  before  the  Meeting  some 
details  relative  to  the  operations  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee, 
which  they  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  that  learned  body ; and 
which  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  limited  number  of  subscribing 
patrons  now  left  upon  its  List,  the  Committee  have  been  enabled  to  put 
forth  new  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  admirers  of  Oriental  literature  by 
the  publication  of  several  works  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society.  They  are  thus  enumerated : — 

1.  Translation  of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Sama  Veda,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Stevenson,  D.D.  Octavo,  283  pages. 

This  curious  and  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Ancient 
Hinduism  was  carried  through  the  press,  in  England,  by  Professor  Wilson, 
who  kindly  undertook  the  task,  the  translator  being  then  in  Bombay. 
The  portion  of  the  Sama  Ve'da  comprised  in  the  work,  is  that  called 
“ Sanhita,” — meaning  a collection  of  verses,  directed  to  be  sung  at  the 
ancient  Brahmanical  sacrifices  ; and  is  distinct  from  the  doctrinal  and  meta- 
physical portions  of  the  Veda.  In  his  preface,  the  translator  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  Ve'daic  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
hymns  consist  principally  of  invocations  to  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  and  of 
praises  to  the  various  deities  who  are  supposed  to  honour  the  ceremony  of 
the  somayaga,  or  moon -plant  sacrifice,  with  their  presence:  many  of  these 
deities  are  unknown  in  modern  Hindu  Polytheism.  Dr.  Stevenson  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Sama  Ve'da  was  composed  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  concluding  his  preface,  he  justly  remarks 
that,  “It  is  not  till  all  the  mysterious  records  of  Hinduism  have  been 
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brought  to  light,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
Brahmanical  system  as  a whole,  and  correct  the  mistakes  which  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  always  attend  limited  information.” 

2.  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,  as  found  in  the  Adven- 
tures and  Improvisations  of  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit  Minstrel  of  Northern 
Persia,  and  in  the  Songs  of  the  People  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Orally  collected  and  translated  by  Alexander  Chodzko.  000  pages, 
octavo. 

Mr.  Chodzko  resided  eleven  years  in  the  countries  where  the  tales  and 
songs  comprised  in  his  work  are  current ; and  was  thereby  enabled  to  catch 
the  true  spirit  of  the  poetry  of  the  people,  and  to  infuse  it  into  his  transla- 
tions. Kurroglou  is  no  imaginary  hero,  but  a celebrated  highwayman 
poet,  whose  name  was  a bye  word  of  terror  to  travellers  on  the  great  com- 
mercial routes,  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ; and  the  ruins  of  his  castle,  called  Chamly-bill,  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  a delightful  valley,  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Azerbaijan.  His 
character  and  adventures  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  English  reader  of  the 
Robin  Hood  of  his  own  country. 

About  two  hundred  pages  of  the  work  are  occupied  with  specimens  of 
popular  songs  of  the  Astrakan  Tartars,  Kalmuks,  Ghilanis,  Persians,  &c., 
full  of  simple,  wild,  and  forcible  imagery.  To  some  of  these  the  original 
texts  are  added,  with  critical  notes  by  the  translator,  and  the  music  of  the 
airs  to  which  they  are  sung.  In  the  songs  of  the  people  of  Gliilan  and 
Mazanderan,  Mr.  Chodzko  found  many  traces  of  the  Zend  language, — a 
curious  fact  for  the  further  investigation  of  antiquarian  philologists. 

3.  Ibn  Khallikan’s  Biographical  Dictionary ; translated  from  the  Arabic, 
by  Baron  Mac  Guckin  de  Slane.  Yol.  I.  688  pages,  quarto. 

This  great  work,  which  was  composed  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
era,  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  in  Mahommedan  literature;  and  the 
Orientalists  of  Europe  have  long  been  sensible  of  its  merits  and  utility. 
An  edition  of  the  text  of  Ibn  Khallikan  is  in  the  course  of  publication  by 
Baron  de  Slane. 

4.  The  History  of  Hyder  Naik,  otherwise  styled  Shums  ul  Moolk, 
Ameer  ud  Dowla,  Nawaub  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  Bahadoor,  Hyder  Jung ; 
Nawaub  of  the  Karnatic  Balaghaut.  Translated  from  an  original  Persian 
Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  by  Colonel 
William  Miles.  513  pages  in  octavo. 

This  narrative  of  the  eventful  life  of  Hyder  Ali,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a 
native  historian,  is  a most  valuable  addition  to  our  historic  records.  Colonel 
Miles’s  extensive  Oriental  acquirements  are  evident  in  the  ability  with  which 
he  has  executed  his  translation ; and  his  work  has  been  most  favourably 
noticed  by  reviewers. 

The  following  Works  are  on  the  eve  of  publication  by  the  Committee: — 

1.  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks  de  l’Egypte,  ecrite  en  ArabeparTak- 
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eddin-Ahmed  Makrizi ; traduit  en  Fran^ais  par  M,  Quatremere.  Tome  ii. 
premiere  partie. 

2.  The  Dabistan ; translated  from  the  Persian  by  Capt.  A.  Troyer.  In 
three  vols.  8vo.,  with  a Preliminary  Dissertation  by  the  Translator. 

3.  Haji  Khalfa’s  Biographical  Dictionary:  edited  and  translated  by 
Professor  Fliigel. 

4.  The  second  volume  of  Baron  de  Slane’s  translation  of  Ibn  Khallikan. 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  include  in  the  list  of  works 
preparing  for  publication,  a Biographical  work  by  their  eminent  and  Right 
Hon.  Chairman,  Sir  Gore  Ousel ey.  This  work  comprises  the  Lives  of  the 
most  eminent  Persian  poets,  compiled  from  various  rare  and  authentic 
Taskharas,  or  collections  of  original  memoirs.  It  will  contain  much  infor- 
mation of  a new  and  interesting  character,  derived  from  sources  which  few 
except  the  Right  Honourable  author  could  command. 

The  acknowledged  difficulties  of  the  Arabic  work,  entitled  “ Kitab-al- 
Yaminf,”  now  in  the  course  of  translation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
have  retarded  its  completion,  which  will  not,  however,  be  long  delayed. 
The  work  consists  of  detailed  memoirs  of  Sabaktagin,  first  Sultan  of  Ghuzni, 
and  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Mahmud,  his 
son,  and  second  Sultan  of  that  family.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  family 
of  Utbf,  who  were  eminent  courtiers  and  officers  of  the  dynasty  of  Samanies, 
and  afterwards  attached  to  the  Ghaznavide  Sultans.  There  is  much  elegance 
and  spirit  in  the  composition ; and  it  well  pourtrays  that  brave  and  restless 
character  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  Amirs  or  Chieftains  of  Khorasan, 
and  the  countries  near  the  Indus.  It  must  have  been  a popular  work,  for 
it  was  translated  into  Persian  at  the  command  of  one  of  the  Atabeg  Princes, 
by  a native  of  Persian  Irak,  about  200  years  after  the  death  of  Mahmud. 

The  Society  for  the  publication  of  Oriental  Texts,  the  institution  of 
which  was  announced  at  a previous  Meeting,  has,  since  our  last  Anniversary, 
prosecuted  its  object  with  a degree  of  activity  fully  proportioned  to  its 
resources ; and  has  now  secured  for  the  use  of  Oriental  students,  several 
valuable  works.  The  following  have  been  published  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twelve  months. 

Arabic. — Kitab  al  Milal  wa  al  Nahul : a treatise  on  various  religious  and 
philosophical  sects  ; by  Mohammed  al  Sharastani.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Cureton.  Part  I.  The  second  and  concluding  part  is  in  the  press. 

Kitab  Tahzib  Alasma  : a Biographical  Dictionary  of  illustrious  men,  by 
Abu  Zakariya  Yahya  al  Nawawi.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wustenfeld,  of  Gottingen. 
The  two  first  parts  are  printed. 

Sj/riac. — The  Theophania  of  Eusebius : the  Syriac  version  of  a very 
valuable  exposition  of  Christianity,  long  supposed  to  be  lost ; and  printed 
from  a rare  and  ancient  MS.  This  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Lee. 

Sanskrit. — The  Sanhita  of  the  Sama  Veda  ; a collection  of  hymns  be- 
longing to  the  third  of  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindus ; printed  from  a MS.  collated 
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by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  late  of  Bombay.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
translation  of  the  same,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Oriental  Transla- 
tion Committee.  The  original  has  been  carried  through  the  press  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson ; and  has  had  the  benefit  of  a final  revision  by  Dr.  Stevenson, 
who  has  recently  returned  to  this  country. 

The  works  which  have  been  published  by  the  Oriental  Text  Society 
are  all  of  the  highest  value  to  the  literary  and  religious  history  of  Asia. 
Others  of  a similar  standard  description  are  announced;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  with  adequate  support,  the  Society  will  place  within  the  reach 
of  Oriental  students  an  extensive  series  of  the  most  important  writings  of 
the  East. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  add,  that  the  operations  of  the  Society  will  greatly 
increase  the  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  Oriental  studies,  as  the  books  are 
printed  in  an  economical  as  well  as  a correct  and  agreeable  manner  ; differing 
in  this  essential  result,  from  the  analogous  undertaking  in  France,  which 
has  produced  the  splendid  volumes  of  the  “ Collection  Orientale.”  The 
munificent  patronage  of  the  French  Government,  whilst  it  enables  the  works 
to  be  printed  in  a truly  royal  style  of  execution,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
causing  the  issue  of  publications  too  costly  to  be  purcliaseable  by  the 
generality  of  students  and  scholars. 


AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

Gentlemen,  London,  5th  May,  1843. 

We  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  in  conformity  with  our 
appointment,  we  have  audited  the  Accounts  of  the  Society,  furnished  by 
the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1842,  and  that  after 
carefully  examining  the  books,  and  comparing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments with  the  respective  vouchers,  we  have  found  them  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  is  178/.  9s.  3d.,  and  the  assets  of  the 
Society  consist  of  a sum  of  1942/.  17s.  Id.  in  3 per  cent.  Consols,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  Library,  Museum,  Furniture,  &c.,  which  is  estimated 
at  3500/. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  duty  of 
Auditors,  without  offering  any  observations  on  the  state  of  the  finances, 
which  we  consider  will  be  brought  to  notice  with  far  greater  weight  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Society. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  Servants, 

J.  Oliphant. 
J.  Caulfeild. 
J.  Sullivan. 

To  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


STATEMENT  No.  1. 

Abstract  op  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  from  1st  of  January  to  31st  of  December,  1842. 
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David  Pollock,  Esq.,  said,  that  after  the  gratification  which  the 
Meeting  must  have  experienced  in  hearing  the  elaborate  and  interesting 
Report  presented  by  the  Council,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a vote 
of  thanks  to  tire  gentlemen  comprising  that  body  should  immediately 
follow ; but  other  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  that 
duty,  he  would  satisfy  himself  by  expressing  his  own  gratification  at  what 
lie  had  heard ; and  concluded  by  moving, — “ That  the  Report  of  the 
Council,  and  that  of  the  Auditors,  which  have  now  been  read,  be  received 
and  printed.” 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  Right  Hon.  Chairman  then  rose,  and  paid  a feeling  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  late  President,  whose  talents  and  official  rank  had  com- 
mended him  to  their  choice  at  so  recent  a period  as  their  last  Anniversary 
Meeting,  and  who  had  expressed  the  high  value  which  he  set  on  the  means 
of  information  which  this  Society  placed  within  his  reach. — The  Right 
Hon.  Chairman  then  intimated  to  the  Meeting  that  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a President. 

Sir  George  Staunton  said,  that  the  duty  of  moving  the  election  of  a 
new  President  had  been  committed  to  him  by  the  Council.  The  im- 
portance of  the  motion  made  him  regret  that  it  had  not  been  committed  to 
abler  hands,  for  it  was  unquestionably  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  interests  of  the  Society  that  the  President  who  might  be  now 
chosen  should  be  an  individual  who  was  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to  employ 
the  influence  of  his  public  character  and  station  in  promoting  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  He  was  happy,  however,  that  the  individual 
whom  he  was  authorized  to  propose  to  the  Society  on  this  occasion  was  so 
generally  known  to  them  as  a public  man,  and  his  public  character  and 
worth  so  generally  appreciated,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  sustain  much 
disadvantage  from  the  inability  to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  of  his  proposer. 

He  felt  it  his  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  say  a few  words  respecting 
their  late  lamented  President,  whose  very  short  tenure  of  the  office  had 
given  him  so  little  opportunity  of  evincing  the  interest  which  he  had 
always  felt  and  expressed  for  the  Society’s  welfare.  It  ought  to  be 
generally  known,  in  justice  to  his  Lordship,  that  it  having  been  privately 
suggested  to  him  by  a member  of  the  Society,  that  the  annual  gift  of  a 
gold  medal  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  writer  of  the  best  com- 
munication, as  awarded  in  the  Royal  and  Geographical  Societies,  might 
materially  tend  to  promote  its  objects,  he  immediately  submitted  and 
supported  a proposition  to  this  effect  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ; and  although 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  regretted  to  feel  himself  obliged  to  stand  between 
the  Queen  and  any  such  application  at  present,  on  account  of  the  recent 
very  heavy  demands  upon  the  privy  purse,  he  begged  it  might  not  be  con- 
sidered as  refused,  but  simply  left  open  for  consideration  at  a more  favor- 
able opportunity. 
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Upon  the  late  lamented  decease  of  Lord  Fitzgerald,  the  Council  had 
submitted  to  them  the  names  of  many  highly-gifted  and  eminent  indi- 
viduals, and  felt  it  their  duty  to  select  amongst  them  for  recommendation 
to  the  Society  for  election  to  the  vacant  office,  the  individual  whose  public 
character  and  past  services  appeared  upon  the  whole  to  connect  him  most 
naturally  with  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  afford  a 
kind  of  guarantee  of  the  disposition  he  would  feel  to  promote  those  objects 
and  interests,  if  elected  to  the  Chair.  These  qualities  appeared  to  them  to 
be  eminently  united  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  late 
Governor-General.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  might  exist  respecting 
the  political  measures  of  his  government,  all  parties  appeared  to  concur  in 
applauding  the  wisdom  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  great  provinces 
committed  to  his  care  ; and  his  Lordship  always  most  readily  gave  the 
sanction  of  his  countenance  and  authority,  whenever  needed,  for  the  pro- 
motion throughout  India  of  the  literary  and  scientific  inquiries  of  the 
Society. 

On  these  grounds,  the  Council  requested  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  to  ascei'tain 
confidentially  the  feeling  of  Lord  Auckland  on  the  subject ; and  they 
have  learned  with  great  pleasure  from  Sir  Gore  this  morning  that  his 
Lordship  had  received  the  proposal  to  place  his  name  in  nomination  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Society  with  great  satisfaction,  and  assured 
the  Council  that,  on  the  event  of  his  election,  he  would  feel  grateful  and 
proud  to  undertake  the  duties  which  it  imposed  upon  him.  Sir  George 
begged  accordingly  to  move,  “ That  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland  be 
elected  President  of  the  Society.” 

The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion,  and  the  more,  because  in  doing  so,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for 
him  to  add  anything  to  the  statement  of  their  Vice-President.  In  the 
observations  made  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
office  and  the  influence  which  their  choice  must  have  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  Society,  he  entirely  concurred  ; and  he  thought  it  a very  fortunate 
thing  that  they  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  one  so  well  qualified, 
and  so  much  disposed  to  promote  the  objects  of  their  labours,  as  the 
nobleman  who  had  been  proposed  to  them.  Like  their  Vice-President,  he 
spoke  of  Lord  Auckland  without  having  the  honour  of  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ; but  he  felt  warranted  in  assuring  them  that,  whilst  holding 
the  office  of  Governor-General,  that  nobleman  had  shown  a lively  interest 
in  everything  that  interested  this  Society,  and  had  evinced  the  readiest 
disposition  to  forward  their  views  : more  especially  his  Lordship  warmly 
entered  into  the  plans  and  objects  which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of 
their  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Committee  to  develop  and  promote, — 
plans  and  objects  of  which  he  might  possibly  form  a somewhat  partial 
estimate,  but  which  he  believed  they  all  felt  to  be,  if  successfully  prose- 
cuted, likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial  both  to  India  and  to  England. 
That  the  labours  of  that  Committee  had  not  been  more  successful,  was 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a cause  which  now  seemed  to  threaten  the  very 
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existence  of  their  Society.  He  meant  the  want  of  funds.  His  Lordship’s 
experience  as  Governor-General  would  enable  him  readily  to  comprehend 
and  authoritatively  to  advocate  their  claims  to  public  support ; and 
although  they  might  admit  the  strength  of  the  ground  on  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  stated  to  have  stood  between  the  Society  and  the  Privy 
Purse  of  their  Royal  Patron,  yet  he  trusted  that  when  the  services  which 
the  Society  had  rendered,  and  was  prepared  to  render,  in  giving  more 
extended  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  our  Indian  Possessions,  in  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  interest  and  respect  with  which  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  that  country  were  regarded,  and  in  enlarging  and  facilitating  those 
interchanges  by  which  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  could  best  be  made 
advantageous  to  both, — when,  he  said,  those  things  were  duly  considered 
and  pressed  with  the  knowledge  and  authority  that  would  belong  to  Lord 
Auckland,  he  trusted  that,  failing  the  Privy  Purse  of  their  Patron,  other 
sources  would  not  be  wanting,  whence  to  supply  the  means  of  giving  life 
and  vigour  to  the  Society.  He  felt  that  if  they  did  not  utterly  fail  in 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  their  Institution,  they  could  establish  upon  the 
Government  of  India,  and  upon  the  people  from  whom  its  revenue  was 
derived,  a claim  to  support,  exceeding  a hundred  fold  the  utmost  amount 
of  pecuniary  aid  they  had  ever  ventured  to  contemplate.  He  was 
reluctant  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  but  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the 
Financial  Condition  of  the  Society  urged  him  to  do  so.  Without,  how- 
ever, any  reference  to  such  objects,  he  ventured  to  anticipate  great  advan- 
tages to  the  Society,  from  its  having  as  its  President  the  late  Governor- 
General, — one  who  intimately  felt  and  knew  the  value  of  its  pursuits,  and 
who  was  equally  qualified  and  disposed  to  support,  encourage,  and  stimulate 
their  labours.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate and  graceful  in  his  Lordship’s  thus  crowning  his  Indian  career. 
He  retired,  indeed,  from  the  cares  (it  may  be,  the  animosities)  of  public 
station.  But  he  combined  with  the  studies  of  private  life  the  guidance  and 
the  patronage  of  literary  and  scientific  labours  intimately  connected  with 
the  country  which  he  had  recently  governed,  and  eminently  promotive  of 
its  good.  And  it  was  not  surely  too  sanguine  to  augur  from  a connection 
arising  under  such  circumstances  alike  happiness  and  honour  to  the  noble 
Lord,  and  advantage  and  satisfaction  to  the  Society. 

The  question  was  then  put  from  the  Chair,  “ That  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Auckland  be  elected  as  President  of  the  Society,”  and  carried  by 
acclamation, 

J.  M.  Macleod,  Esq.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Director  and 
Council  of  the  Society. 

The  vote  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Rogers,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  which  was  canned  unanimously. 

N.  Bland,  Esq.,  moved,  and  Dr.  Rogers  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 
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The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  Richard  Clarke,  Esq., 
returned  thanks. 

J.  Goldie,  Esq.,  moved,  and  R.  Hunter,  Esq.,  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  moved,  “That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  to  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  the  late  Treasurer,  for  his  liberal  donation 
of  100L  to  its  funds.” 

Seconded  by  Dr.  Rogers,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Scrutineers  having  been  appointed,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
the  Officers  of  the  Society  and  the  new  Members  of  the  Council. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland  was  elected  President ; all  the 
other  Officers  were  re-elected  ; and  the  following  new  Members  of  the 
Council  were  elected  in  place  of  those  going  out  by  rotation  : — 

James  Ewing,  Esq. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Sir  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent,  Bart. 

Major-General  Sir  J.  Law  Lushington. 

Major  James  Oliphant. 

Dr.  J.  Phillimore. 

John  Sullivan,  Esq. 

Major  Sir  Henry  Willock. 
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Professor  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Paris. 

Professor  Gotthelf  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Moscow. 

Professor  Charles  Martin  Freehn,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Professor  William  Freytag,  Bonn. 

The  Chevalier  Jacob  Graberg  d’Hemso,  Florence. 

Professor  G.  F.  Grotefend,  Hanover. 
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Professor  Maximilian  Habicht,  Breslaw. 

Bai'on  Hammer-Purgstall,  Vienna. 

William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  United  States. 

Professor  John  Humbert,  Geneva. 

Baron  Alexander  von  Humbolt,  Berlin. 

Professor  Lewis  Ideler,  Berlin. 

Washington  Irving,  Esq.,  United  States. 

The  Chevalier  Amedee  Jaubert,  Paris. 

Monsieur  E.  Jomard,  Paris. 

Professor  Stanislaus  Julien,  Membre  de  V Institute  Paris. 
Mirza  Alexander  Kasem  Beg,  Kasan. 

Professor  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten,  Griefswald. 

Christian  Lassen,  Ph.  D.,  Bonn. 

Julius  Molil,  Ph.  D.,  Paris. 

The  Chevalier  Cesar  Moreau,  Paris. 

Professor  Charles  Frederic  Neumann,  Munich. 

General  Prince  Paskevitch. 

Monsieur  Reinaud,  Paris. 

Professor  Reinward,  Leyden. 

Professor  Charles  Ritter,  Berlin. 

The  Chevalier  Benjamin  Schlick,  Copenhagen. 

Professor  Isaac  Jacob  Schmidt,  St.  Petershurgh. 
Professor  Gustavus  Seyffarth,  Leipzig. 

Professor  Augustus  William  von  Schlegel,  Bonn. 
Monsieur  Jean  Theologue,  Paris. 

Professor  Thomas  Christian  Tychsen,  Gottingen. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Wheaten,  United  States. 

Professor  Frederick  Wilken,  Berlin. 
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John  0.  Hall  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.I.  Company's  Medical  Service. 
Johannes  Avdall,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 

Mons.  W.  Bojer,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.D.  Nepal. 

John  Capper,  Esq.  Ceylon. 

The  Chevalier  Don  Lopez  de  Cordoba,  Spanish  Minister  to  the  Sublime 
Ottoman  Porte. 

Simon  Casie  Chitty,  Maniyagar  of  Putlam,  Ceylon. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough,  Wesleyan  Missionary  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 
The  Chevalier  Clot-Bey,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Medical  College  of  Abu  Zabel, 
near  Cairo. 

William  Coffin,  Esq.  Abyssinia. 

M.  Court.  Lahore. 

Monsieur  Dabadie,  Astronomer  to  the  Royal  College  of  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Monsieur  N.  D’Avezac.  Paris. 

E.  J.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  late  H.B.M.  Minister  Resident  in  Greece. 

J.  F.  van  0 vermeer  Fisscher,  Esq.  Java. 

Professor  Gustavus  Fliigel,  Meissen,  Saxony'. 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaffi  Canton. 

Maharaja  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur.  Calcutta. 

T.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.  China. 

Major  James  Low,  Madras  Infantry,  Prince  of  Wales’  Island. 

Cavelly  Venkata  Ramaswami.  Madras. 

Lieut.  James  Mackenzie,  8th  Bengal  N.  C. 

F.  Mansbach,  Esq.  Cuttac. 

Signor  G.  Michelotti.  Turin. 

John  Robert  Morrison,  Esq.  Canton. 

The  Rev.  P.  Parker,  M.D.  Canton. 

Dionysius  Lambertus  Pereira.  Ceylon. 
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CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Christian  A.  Rassam.  Mosul. 

Sir  Thomas  Read,  C.B.,  II. B.  Majesty's  Consul,  Tunis. 

Captain  Michael  John  Rowlandson,  Persian  Interpreter  at  Head  Quarters 
and  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George. 

Babu  Radliakanta  Deva.  Calcutta. 

Ramaswami  Mudeliar,  Janopacara  Carta,  Jdghirdar  of  the  Island  of  Siva- 
samudram. 

Major  Henry  Creswick  Rawlinson.  Persia. 

James  Pringle  Riacli,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Medical  Service. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts. 

Professor  Ippolito  Rosellini.  Pisa. 

Don  Juan  de  Silva,  Mohandiram  of  the  Lascoryn  Corps  at  Galle,  Ceylon. 

M.  Augustus  Sakakini,  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Translators  attached 
to  the  College  of  Abu-Zabel. 

Mirza  Salih,  Editor  of  the  Teheran  Gazette,  Persia. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Frederick  Schlienz.  Malta. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Justin  Shiel,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 

F.  A.  C.  Waitz,  M.D.,  Chief  the  Medical  Staff,  Samarang,  Java. 

Le  Chevalier  General  Ventura.  Lahore. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.  Rome. 

Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Damascus. 
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Patron : 

HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron; 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


Chairman. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart,  Vice-President,  R.A.S. 

Deputy- Chairmen. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  Bart. 

Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.  M.P.,  Vice-President,  R.A.S. 

Committee. 


The  Archbishop  of  the  Armenian 
College  at  Venice. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 
James  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  M.D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Beighton. 

I.  Bentley,  Esq.,  M.A. 

F.  Bernar,  Esq. 

James  Bird,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq. 

Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Major-General  John  Briggs. 

Samuel  Briggs,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  A.  Brunton,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  John  Callaway7. 
Major-General  J.  Caulfield,  C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
Richard  Clarke,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough. 

Sir  Robert  Colquhoun,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  W.  Cureton. 

John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


Lieut. -Colonel  C.  J.  Doyle. 

J.  Dupuis,  Esq. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 
The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ellis. 
William  Erskine,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Farrer,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Furshall,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  French,  D.D. 

Captain  T.  B.  Gascoyne. 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayangoz. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Terrick  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Sir  Graves  C.  Haughton,  Knt.  K.H. 
Richard  Haughton,  Esq. 

E.  W.  A.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

The  Rev.  T.  Jarrett,  M.A. 

Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  G.C.B. 

Captain  George  Retso  Jervis, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Keene,  M.A. 
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Major-General  Vans  Kennedy. 

The  Rev.  W.  Knatchbull.  D.D. 
Edward  William  Lane,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  B.D. 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves. 

Major  James  Low. 

Sir  J.  L Lushington,  G.C.B. 

John  David  Macbride,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  M'Neill,  G.C.B.  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  J.  Marshman,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst. 
Colonel  William  Miles. 

William  Morley,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Mill,  D.D. 
Mirza  Ibrahim. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Pell  Platt,  Esq.  M.A.  J 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Prudhoe. 


Alexander  Raphael,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Reade. 

The  Rev.  G.  Cecil  Renouard,  B.D. 
The  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  B.A. 
The  Rev.  T.  Robinson. 

Edward  Vernon  Schalch,  Esq. 
John  Shakespear,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  George  Skinner,  M.A. 
Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  M.D. 

The  Rev.  E.  Stallvbrass. 

Sir  Grenville  Temple,  Bart. 

Lieut. -Col.  Robert  Tavlor. 
William  C.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Colonel  T.  P.  Thompson. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Thomsen. 

David  Urquhart,  Esq. 

Major  Sir  Henry  Wlllock,  K.L.S. 
Prof.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson. 


Treasurer: — Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Secretary : — The  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  B.A. 
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His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
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His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

His  Gi’ace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbury. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Glasgow. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Brownlow. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Amherst. 
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The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Prudhoe. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Bexley. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  Lady  Charlotte  Guest. 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elpliinstone. 

The  Honourable  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  G.C.H. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  E.  H.  East,  Bart. 

Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart. 

The  Honourable  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Athenaeum,  London. 

The  Oriental  Club,  London. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
The  Library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Royal  Library,  Hanover. 

The  Royal  University,  Leyden. 

The  Royal  Library,  Munich. 

The  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 
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Lieut.-Colonel  James  Caulfield,  C.B. 

Charles  Purton  Cooper,  Esq. 

James  Ewing,  Esq. 
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Major-General  Vans  Kennedy 
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REGULATIONS 

FOR 

THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 


OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


M.DCCC.XLIII. 


REGULATIONS 


FOR 


THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  GENERALLY,  AND  OF 
ITS  MEMBERS. 

Article  I. — The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  instituted  for  the  investigation  and  encouragement  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature,  in  relation  to  Asia. 

Article  II. — The  Society  consists  of  Resident,  Non-resident,  Honorary, 
Foreign,  and  Corresponding  Members. 

Article  III. — Members,  whose  usual  place  of  abode  is  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  are  considered  to  be  Resident. 

Article  IV. — Those  whose  usual  abode  is  not  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  being,  however,  British  subjects,  are  denominated  Non-resident. 

Article  V. — Foreigners  of  eminent  rank  or  station,  or  persons  who 
have  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the  Society  in  a distin- 
guished manner,  are  eligible  as  Honorary  Members. 

Article  VI. — The  Class  of  Foreign  Members  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  Fifty  Members ; and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a Foreign  Member 
who  is  a British  subject,  or  whose  usual  place  of  residence  is  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  in  Europe. 

Article  VII.— Any  person  not  residing  within  the  British  Islands,  who 
may  be  considered  likely  to  communicate  valuable  information  to  the  Society, 
is  eligible  for  election  as  a Corresponding  Member. 

Article  VIII. — All  the  Members  of  the  Society,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, Resident,  Non-resident,  Honorary,  Foreign,  or  Corresponding,  must 
be  elected  at  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
described. 

Article  IX. — Honorary , Foreign,  and  Corresponding  Members,  when 
residing  in  England,  have  a right  of  admission  to  the  Meetings,  Library 
and  Museum  of  the  Society ; but  are  not  eligible  to  its  offices,  or  entitled  to 
copies  of  the  Transactions. 

Article  X. — The  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  is  from  henceforward  to 
be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 


Article  XI. — The  Bombay  Branch  Society  shall  be  considered 
quite  independent  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  as  far  as  regards  its 
ocal  administration  and  the  control  of  its  funds. 

Article  XII. — The  Members  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Society,  while 
residing  in  Asia,  shall  be  Non-resident  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  ; and  when  in  Europe  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  Resident  Mem- 
bers, in  the  same  manner  as  Honorary  Members  are  elected. 

Article  XIII. — In  like  manner  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  while  residing  in  Europe,  are  Non-resident  Members  of  the  Bom- 
bay Branch  Society;  but  when  within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  shall  be 
eligible  as  Resident  Members,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Regulations 
of  that  Society. 

Article  XIV. — The  United  Literary  Societies  of  Madras  are  from  hence- 
forward to  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Article  XV. — The  Madras  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  shall  be  considered  quite  independent  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  as  far  as  regards  its  local  administration  and  the 
control  of  its  funds. 

Article  XVI. — The  Members  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society  and 
Auxiliary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  while  residing  in  Asia,  shall 
be  Non-resident  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  and  when  in 
Europe,  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  Resident  Members,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Honorary  Members  are  elected. 

Article  XVII. — In  like  manner,  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  while  residing  in  Europe,  are  Non-resident  Members  of  the 
Madras  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  ; but  when  within  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  shall  be  eligible  as 
Resident  Members,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  of  that 
Society. 

.MODE  OF  ELECTING  TIIK  MEMBERS. 

Article  XVIII. — Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a Resident  or  Non- 
resident Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  must  be  proposed  by 
Three  or  more  subscribing  Members,  one,  at  least,  of  whom  must  have  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  on  a certificate  of  recommendation,  declaring 
his  name  and  usual  place  of  abode;  specifying  also  such  tiltes  and  additions 
as  it  may  be  wished  should  accompany  the  name  in  the  list  of  Members  of 
the  Society. 

Article  XIX. — A candidate  proposed  as  a Foreign  Member  must  be 
recommended  to  the  Society  by  five  Members,  or  more. 

Article  XX. — The  Council  may,  upon  special  grounds,  propose  to  a 
General  Meeting  the  election  of  any  Foreigner  of  eminent  rank  and  station, 
or  any  person  who  shall  have  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society  in  a distinguished  manner,  either  by  donation  or  otherwise,  to  be 
elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society;  and,  upon  such  proposition 
the  Society  shall  proceed  to  an  immediate  ballot. 
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Article  XXI. — The  Council  may  propose  for  election  as  a Corresponding 
Member,  any  person  not  residing  within  the  British  Islands  who  may  he 
considered  likely  to  communicate  valuable  information  to  the  Society. 

Article  XXII. — Every  recommendation  of  a Candidate  proposed  for 
election,  whether  a Resident,  Non-resident,  Foreign,  or  Corresponding 
Member,  shall  be  read  at  three  successive  General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 
After  the  first  reading,  the  certificate  shall  remain  suspended  in  the  Meeting- 
room  of  the  Society  till  the  ballot  for  the  election  takes  place,  which  will  be 
immediately  after  the  third  reading  of  the  certificate ; except  in  the  cases  of 
the  Members  of  the  Branch  Society  of  Bombay,  and  the  Literary  and 
Auxiliary  Society  of  Madras,  who  are  eligible  for  immediate  ballot. 

Article  XXIII. — No  Candidate  shall  be  considex-ed  as  elected,  unless 
he  has  in  his  favour  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present 
who  vote. 

Article  XXIV. — The  election  of  every  candidate  shall  be  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  at  which  he  is  elected : but 
should  it  appear,  upon  inspecting  the  ballot,  that  the  person  proposed  is  not 
elected,  no  mention  thereof  shall  be  inserted  in  the  minutes. 

Article  XXV. — When  a candidate  is  elected  a Resident,  or  Non-resident 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  Secretai’y  shall  inform  him  of  his  election  by 
letter. 

Article  XXVI. — To  an  Honorary,  Foreign,  or  Corresponding  Member* 
there  shall  be  transmitted,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  his  election,  a Diploma’ 
under  the  seal  of  the  Society,  signed  by  the  President,  Director,  and 
Secretary. 

OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND  OFFICERS,  AND  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Article  XXVII. — There  shall  be  a Council  of  Twenty-five  Resident 
Members,  constituted  for  the  management  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society. 

Article  XXVIII. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  form  a part  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  consist  of  a President,  a Director,  four  Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasurer,  a Secretai-y,  and  a Librarian.  The  Council  will,  therefore,  be 
composed  of  sixteen  Members,  besides  the  Officers. 

Article  XXIX. — The  Council  and  Officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  the  Anniversai’y  Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  Second  Saturday 
in  May. 

Article  XXX. — Eight  Members  of  the  Council  shall  go  out  annually  by 
rotation,  and  eight  new  Members  shall  be  elected  in  their  places,  from  the 
bod}r  of  the  Society. 

Article  XXXI. — The  Council  shall  meet  once  in  every  month,  or  oftener, 
during  the  Session. 

Article  XXXII. — At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Five  Members  of  it 
being  present  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

Article  XXXIII. — The  Council  shall  be  summoned,  under  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  the  President  or  Director,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  by  a circular  letter  from  the  Secretary. 
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Article  XXXIV. — The  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  provisionally 
filling  up  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  occasioned  by  resignation  or  death. 

Article  XXXV. — Committees,  for  the  attainment  of  specific  purposes 
within  the  scope  of  the  Society’s  views,  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appointed 
by  the  Council,  to  whom  their  reports  shall  be  submitted  previously  to  their 
being  presented  at  a special,  or  at  an  Anniversary  Meeting,  of  the  Society. 

COMMITTEE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Article  XXXVI. — The  Council  shall  appoint  a Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence, to  consist  of  a Chairman,  two  Deputy-Chairmen,  twelve  Members, 
and  a Secretary ; with  power  to  add  to  its  number,  and  to  fill  up  vacancies 
occasioned  by  resignation,  removal,  or  death  : four  of  such  twelve  Members 
to  go  out  annually,  and  be  replaced  by  a similar  number  from  the  general 
body  of  the  Members. 

Article  XXXVII. — The  special  objects  of  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence are,  to  receive  intelligence  and  inquiries  relating  to  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  applicants 
such  information  on  those  subjects  as  they  may  require. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PAPERS. 

Article  XXXVIII. — The  Council  shall  appoint  a Committee  of  Papers , 
to  which  all  papers  communicated  to  the  Society  shall  be  referred  for  exami- 
nation ; and  it  shall  report  to  the  Conncil  from  time  to  time  such  as  it  may 
deem  eligible  for  publication,  or  to  be  read  at  the  General  Meetings. 

FUNCTION'S  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

Article  XXXIX. — The  functions  of  the  President  are,  to  preside  at 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council ; to  conduct  the  proceedings,  and 
preserve  order;  to  state  and  put  questions,  according  to  the  sense  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Members  assembled ; to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Meeting ; and  to  cause  the  Regulations  of  the  Society  to  be  put  in  force. 

Article  XL. — The  functions  of  the  Director  are  twofold,  general  and 
special.  His  general  functions  are  those  of  a Presiding  Officer,  being  next 
in  rank  to  the  President ; by  virtue  of  which  he  will  preside  at  Meetings 
when  the  President  is  absent,  and  discharge  his  duties.  His  special  func- 
tions relate  to  the  department  of  Oriental  Literature,  which  is  placed  under 
his  particular  care  and  superintendence. 

Article  XLI. — The  duties  of  the  Vice-Presidents  are,  to  preside  at 
the  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  when  the  chair  is  not  filled 
by  the  President  or  Director ; and  to  act  for  the  President,  on  all  occasions, 
when  he  is  absent,  and  when  his  functions  are  not  undertaken  by  the 
Director. 

Article  XLII. — The  Treasurer  will  receive,  on  account  of  and  for  the 
use  of  the  Society,  all  monies  due  to  it,  and  make  payments  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  according  to  directions  from  the  Council. 
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Article  XLI1I. — The  Treasurer’s  accounts  shall  be  audited  annually, 
previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Council  shall, 
for  that  purpose,  name  three  auditors,  of  whom  two  shall  be  taken  from  the 
Society  at  large,  and  the  third  shall  be  a Member  of  the  Council.  The 
Auditors  shall  report  to  tl^e  Society,  at  its  Anniversary  Meeting,  on  the  state 
in  which  they  have  found  the  Society’s  funds. 

Article  XLIV. — The  functions  of  the  Secretary  are  the  following:  — 

He  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council,  and 
record  their  proceedings.  At  the  General  Meetings  he  will  read  the  papers 
that  have  been  communicated ; unless  any  Member  obtain  permission  from 
the  Council,  to  read  a paper  that  he  has  communicated  to  the  Society. 

He  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council. 

He  shall  superintend  the  persons  employed  by  the  Society,  subject, 
however,  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Couucil. 

He  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Council,  superintend  the 
expenditure  of  the  Society.  He  shall  be  competent,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
to  discharge  small  bills ; but  any  account  exceeding  the  sum  of  Five 
Pounds  shall  previously  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved,  be 
paid  by  an  order  of  the  Council,  entered  on  the  minutes. 

He  shall  have  the  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Article  XLV. — If  the  Secretary  shall,  at  any  time,  by  illness,  or  any 
other  cause,  be  prevented  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Council  shall  authorize  the  Assistant-Secretary,  or  request  one  of  its  Members 
to  discharge  his  functions,  till  he  shall  be  able  himself  to  resume  them. 

Article  XLYI. — The  Librarian  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody 
of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  of  learning  or  curiosity,  of  which 
the  Society  may  become  possessed,  whether  by  donation,  bequest,  or  put- 
chase;  and  apartments  shall  be  appropriated,  in  which  those  objects  may  be 
safely  deposited  and  preserved. 

ON  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  PAYMENTS  WHICH  ARE  TO  BE 
MADE  TO  THE  SOCIETY  BY  THE  MEMBERS. 

Article  XLVII. — Every  Resident  Member  is  required  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowing sums  upon  his  election,  viz  : — 

Admission  Fee  Five  Guineas. 

Annual  Subscription Three  Guineas. 

(Unless  his  election  shall  take  place  in  De- 
cember, in  which  case  the  first  Annual 
Subscription  shall  not  be  due  till  the  suc- 
ceeding January.) 

The  following  compositions  are  allowed,  viz. 

Upon  election,  in  lieu  of  Annual  Subscriptions 


by  the  Payment  of Thirty  Guineas. 

After  two  Annual  Payments Twenty -five  Guineas. 

After  four  or  more  Annual  Payments ....  Twenty  Guineas. 
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Article  XLVIII. — Any  person  elected  as  a Resident  Member  of  the 
Society  who  shall  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  any  place  east- 
ward thereof,  shall  not  be  called  on  to  continue  the  payment  of  his  Annual 
Subscription ; but  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a Member  shall  remain  in 
abeyance,  with  liberty  to  resume  them  on  recommencing  the  payment  of 
the  Annual  Subscription,  or  paying  the  regulated  composition  in  lieu  thereof. 

Article  XLIX. — Any  person  who  shall  henceforward  desire  to  become 
a Non-resident  Member  of  the  Society,  shall,  on  his  being  elected,  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a composition, 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

If  he  subsequently  became  permanently  resident  in  Europe,  he  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  Three  Guineas ; or,  in  case  of 
his  having  paid  Composition  as  a Non-resident  Member,  he  may  become  a 
Resident  Member  for  life  on  payment  of  Fifteen  Guineas. 

Article  L.— Any  Resident  Member,  whose  permanent  residence  may 
be  abroad,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  become  a Non-resident  Member,  should  the 
payments  he  may  have  already  made  to  the  Society  amount  to  Twenty 
Gnineas,  or,  on  making  up  that  amount,  inclusive  of  all  his  previous  pay- 
ments ; and  he  shall  be  free  to  resume  his  Resident  Membership  on  recom- 
mencing to  pay  his  Annual  Subscription. 

Article  LI. — Honorary , Foreign , and  Corresponding  Members,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  contributions,  either  on  their  admission,  or  as  annual 
payments. 

Article  LII. — Every  person  elected  a Resident  Member  of  the  Society 
shall  make  the  payment  due  from  him  within  two  calendar  months  after  the 
date  of  his  election ; or,  if  elected  a Non-resident  Member,  within  eighteen 
calendar  months  after  his  election;  otherwise  his  election  shall  be  void; 
unless  the  Council,  in  any  particular  case,  shall  decide  on  extending  the 
period  within  which  such  payments  are  to  be  made. 

Article  LIII. — All  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year;  and  in  case  the  same  should  not 
be  paid  by  the  end  of  that  month,  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  demand 
the  same.  If  any  subscriptions  remain  unpaid  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  shall  apply,  by  letter,  to  those  members  who 
are  in  arrears.  If  the  arrears  be  not  discharged  by  the  first  of  January 
following  such  application,  the  Subscriber’s  name,  as  a defaulter,  shall  be 
suspended  in  the  Meeting-room,  and  due  notice  be  given  him  of  the  same. 
The  name  shall  remain  thus  suspended,  unless  in  the  interval  the  arrears 
be  discharged,  until  the  Anniversary  Meeting  next  ensuing ; when,  if  the 
Subscription  be  not  paid,  it  shall  be  publicly  announced  that  the  defaulter 
is  no  longer  a member  of  the  Society,  and  the  reason  shall  be  assigned. 

Article  LIV. — The  publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  forwarded 
to  any  Member,  whose  subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid. 

Article  LV. — The  Resignation  of  no  Member  shall  be  received  until  he 
has  sent  in  a written  declaration,  and  has  paid  up  all  his  arrears  of  Sub- 
scription. 
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OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Article  LVI. — The  Meetings  of  the  Society,  to  which  all  the  Members 
have  admission,  and  at  which  the  general  business  of  the  Society  is  trans- 
acted, are  termed  General  Meetings. 

Article  LYII. — At  these  Meetings,  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  either  by  the  Director  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents ; or,  should  these  Officers  also  he  absent,  by  a Member  of  the  Council. 

Article  LVIII. — Ten  Members  being  present,  the  eMeting  shall  be 
considered  as  constituted,  and  capable  of  entering  upon  business. 

Article  LIX. — The  general  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  and  third  Saturday  in  every  month,  from  November  to  June,  both 
inclusive ; excepting  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  and  the  Saturdays  pre- 
ceding Easter  and  Whit  Sundays  and  Christmas-day. 

Article  LX. — The  business  of  the  General  Meetings  shall  be,  the 
proposing  of  candidates,  the  election  and  admission  of  Members,  the  accep- 
tance and  acknowledgement  of  donations,  and  the  reading  of  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Society  on  subjects  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  in 
connexion  with  Asia. 

Article  LXI. — Nothing  relative  to  the  regulations,  management,  or 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  introduced  and  discussed  at  General 
Meetings,  unless  the  meeting  shall  have  been  declared  special,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

Article  LXII. — Every  member  of  the  Society  has  the  privilege  of 
introducing,  either  personally,  or  by  a card,  one  or  two  visitors  at  a" General 
Meeting ; but  no  stranger  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present,  unless  so  intro- 
duced, and  approved  of  by  the  Meeting. 

Article  LXIII. — The  admission  of  a new  Member  may  take  place  at 
any  General  Meeting.  When  he  has  paid  his  admission  fee,  and  subscribed 
the  Obligation-Book,  the  President,  or  whoever  tills  the  chair,  standing  up, 
shall  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  say  : — “ In  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I admit  you  a 
member  thereof R 

Article  LXIV. — The  Obligation-Book  is  intended  to  form  a record,  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  (by  means  of  the  signature  of  their  names  in  their 
own  hand-writing),  of  their  having  entered  into  the  Society,  with  an  engage- 
ment (distinctly  expressed  at  the  head  of  the  page  on  which  their  names  are 
signed),  that  they  will  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Society,  and 
submit  to  its  Regulations  and  Statutes. 

Article  LXV. — The  Couneil  may  at  any  time  call  a Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  to  consider  and  determine  any  matter  of  interest  that  may 
arise  ; to  pass,  abrogate,  or  amend  regulations,  and  to  till  up  the  vacancy  of 
any  office  occasioned  by  death  or  resignation. 

Article  LXVI. — Such  Special  Meetings  shall  also  be  convened  by  the 
Council,  on  the  written  requisition  of  Five  Members  of  the  Society,  setting 
forth  the  proposal  to  be  made,  or  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

Artice  LXVII. — Notice  of  Special  Meetings  shall  be  given  to  every 
Member  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Threepenny  post  ; apprising  him 
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of  the  time  of  the  meet  ing,  and  of  the  business  which  is  tojbe  submitted  to 
its  consideration.  No  other  business  shall  he  brought  forward  besides  that 
which  has  been  so  notified. 

Article  LXYIII. — The  course  of  business,  at  General  Meetings,  shall 
be  as  follows  : — 

1 Any  specific  and  particular  business  which  the  Council  may  have 
appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Meeting,  and  of  which  notice 
has  been  given  according  to  Article  LXVII.,  shall  be  discussed. 

2.  The  names  of  strangers  proposed  to  be  introduced  shall  be  read  from 

the  chair : and  if  approved  they  shall  be  admitted. 

3.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary, 

and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

4.  Donations  presented  to  the  Society  shall  be  announced,  or  laid 

before  the  Meeting. 

5.  Certificates  of  recommendation  of  candidates  shall  be  read. 

G.  New  Members  shall  be  admitted. 

7.  Ballots  for  new  Members  shall  take  place. 

8.  Papers  and  Communications  shall  be  read. 

Article  LXIX. — The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  May,  to  elect  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year ; to  receive  and  consider  a Report  of  the  Council  on  the  state 
of  the  Society  ; to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  Treasurer’s 
Accounts;  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  ; to 
enact  or  repeal  regulations : and  to  deliberate  on  such  other  questions  as 
may  be  proposed  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

OP  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Article  LXX. — Communications  and  Papers,  read  to  the  Society, 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  published,  under  the  title  of  Transactions,  or 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Article  LXXI. — All  Resident  and  Non-resident  Members  of  the 
Society  are  entitled  to  receive  gratis,  those  parts  or  volumes  of  the  Transac- 
tions or  Journal  published,  subsequently  to  their  election;  and  to  purchase, 
at  an  established  reduced  price  such  Volumes  or  parts  as  may  have  been 
previously  published. 

Article  LXXII. — The  Council  'are  authorized  to  present  copies  of  the 
Transactions  or  Journal  to  learned  Societies  and  distinguished  individuals. 

Article  LXXIII. — Every  original  communication  presented  to  the 
Society  becomes  its  property;  but  the  author,  or  contributor,  may  republish 
it  twelve  months  after  its  publication  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may 
publish  any  original  communication  presented  to  the  Society,  in  any  way 
and  at  any  time  judged  proper;  but  if  printed  in  the  Society’s  Transactions 
or  Journal , twenty-five  copies  of  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  author  or  con- 
tributor, when  the  Volume  or  Part  in  which  it  is  inserted  is  published. 
Any  paper  which  the  Council  may  not  see  fit  to  publish  may,  with  its  per- 
mission, be  returned  to  the  Author,  upon  the  condition  that,  if  it  be  pub- 
lished by  him,  a printed  copy  of  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Society. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Article  LXXIV. — Every  person  who  shall  contribute  to  the  Library 
or  Museum,  or  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society,  shall  he  recorded  as  a 
Benefactor ; and  his  gift  shall  be  acknowledged  in  the  next  publication  of 
the  Society’s  Transactions  or  Journal. 

Article  LXXY. — No  books,  papers,  models,  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Society’s  House,  without  leave  of 
the  Council.  Every  member  of  the  Society  has  a right,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  four,  to  inspect  the  books  or  manuscripts  of  the  Society,  and  to 
transcribe  extracts  therefrom,  or  take  copies  ; but  no  stranger  shall  be 
allowed  the  use  of  the  Library  without  the  permission  of  the  Council. 

Article  LXXVI. — The  Museum  shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  the 
Public,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  either  by  the  personal  or  written  introduction  of  Members, 
or  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained  by  Members  at  the  Society’s  House. 


London:  Harrison  and  Co.,  St.  Martin's  Lank,  London. 
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